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Cv*ry man ha* equal right to the 
necessaries of life even as birds and 
beasts have. And since every right 
carries with it a corresponding remedy 
for resisting any attack upon it, it is 
merely a matter of finding out the corres¬ 
ponding duties and remedies to vindi¬ 
cate the elementary fundamental equality. 
The corresponding duty is to labour 
with my limbs and the corresponding 
remedy is to non-cooperate with him 
who deprives me of the fruit of labour. 

— Mahatma Gandhi 




I have no doubt in my mind that the salvation 
of India, as of the world, depends on socialism India 
should learn from and profit by the experience of 
other nations, but India should be able to evolve her 
own methods in keeping with her own needs and her 
own environments 
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I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and 
»t republican and I have no belief in Kings and 
Princes or in the order which produces the 
modern Kings of industry who have greater 
power over the lives and fortunes of man than 
even the Kings of old and whose methods are 
predatory as those of old feudal aristocracy. 

- Jawaharlal Nehru 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Blend us, oh Earth, with the fragrance that is in men, with the parts and loveliness that is in male 
and female, in steeds, in heroes and in e!« j harts; blend us with the brightness that is in the maiden. Oh, 
Mother, let all thy places be completely free lr< m Hinas'-*, fear and d»cay. Mike us long lining and alert 
always; keep u* fit in our bodi« s and minds teadv to undergo any s.u rifices lor you wi'h the stages of our 
heads on our pilots. Here I am ready to unde<go all and any hardships for the sake of my Motherland, 
for the sake ot relieving her of her s trows and griefs. I care not when and what hardship* I have to face 
for love and loyalty to the Motheiland. —AtJbarva Veda 

He is hidden in all beings; and hence he d- es not appear as the self of all. But by seers of subtle 
things, He is seen through a pointed and fine intellect. 

Aiise, awake and learn bv approach to the excellent ones. The wise one describes that path (of 
knowledge) to be impassable as a razor’s edge which, when sharpened, is dilfi.ult to tread on. 

— • Kathopnishad 

The Lord abides in the heart of all b< mgs, oh Arjuna, causing them to turn round by his pi.veir as if 
they were mount* d on a machine. Flee unto him for shelter with all thy being, oh, Bhaiata. By his grace 
shall thou attain supreme peace and eternal abode. Those who take, refuge in me, even of inferior birth, 
women and Midi as, they will also attain the highest state. - Bhagavat Gita 

He whose senses have become trar qu 1, like a horse well broken in by a driver; who is fiee from 
pride and the lust of the flesh, and the lust ol rxhte ce and the d'filenvnt of ignorance, him even the gods 
envy. Su< h a one whose c< nduct is right rrn ains like the broad earth unvr-xed like the p.liars of the city 
gate, unmoved I ke the pHItmd I, k<-, un uffl d. For such there are no more births. Tranquil is the mind, 
tranquil the words and deeds of him who is thus tranq u'.ised and made true by wisdom. 

—Lord Buddha (/ >hamniaj!ada) 

Let him strike with the hammer c f knowledge. 

Let the fear of God be the bellows, 

Let austerities be the fire, 

Let the love of God be the crucible. 

Let the nectar of life be melted in it. 

Thus, in the mint of truth, 

A man may coin the Word, 

This is the practice of those, 

On whom God looks with favour, 

Nanak, our gracious Lord, 

With a glance makes us happy. — Guru Nanak (Japjj) 

We have each of us to rise to a state in wh’ch we are governed predominantly by the sjtiva princi¬ 
ple, until at last we rise beyond the three and su e. ‘ Perfect Men*. 1 can think • uf an illustration from the 
physical world. Take water, which in its sol d stale remains on the rarib, it cannot ascend until it is rare¬ 
fied into steam But once it is rarrfied into Pam it ris s up in ihe sky where at last it is transfi rrmd into 
clouds which drop down in the form of rain and fructify and bless the earth. We are all like water, 
we have to strive so to rarefy ourselves that all the ego in us perishes and we merge in ihe Is finite to the 
eternal good of all. - Swaxni Vivekauauda 

A spiritual religion of humanity is the hope of the future... A religion of humanity means the grow¬ 
ing realisation that there is a secret spirit, a divine reality, in which we are all one; that humanity is its 
highest vehicle on earth, that the human race and the human being are the means by which it will progres¬ 
sively reveal itself here. — Shri Auroblndo 

(Tha ideal of human unity) 
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the Prime Minister's 20-Point Programme 

1. Continuance of steps to bring down prices 6 f essentia! commodities. Streamlining production, 
procurement and distribution of essentia! commodities. 

2. /Implementation of Agricultural land ceiling and speedier distribution of surplus land and compilation 
of land records. 

S'. Stepping up of provision of house-sites to the landless and weaker sections. 

4. Abolition of bonded labour. 

5. Liquidation of rural indebtedness; legislation for moratorium on recovery of debt from the landless 
agricultural labourers, small farmers and artisans. 

6 . Review of laws on minimum agricultural wages. 

7. Five million hectares to be brought under irrigation; national programme for use of underground 
water. 

8 . An accelerated power programme. 

9 . v; development plan for handloom sector. 

10. Improvement in quality and supply of peoples cloth. 

H. Socialisation of urban and urb nimble land, ceilnc on ownership and possession of vacant land and 
plinth area of new dwelling units. 

12 Spcrial squads for evalution ol conspicuous construction and prevention of tax evasion, summary trials 
and deterrent punishment for economic offenres 

13 Special legislation for confiscation of smogg ers’ property. 

14 Liberalisation of licensing procedure, action agam.,r misuse of import license. 

15. New sch. mrt for workers parti ipadon in industries. 

|6. National ptrmits for road transport. 

17 Income-Tax it li' f to middle class. Exemption limit placed as Rs. 8000. 

18 Essential commodities at controlled prices to students in hostels. 

19. Books and stationery at controlled prices. 

20. New Apprenticeship scheme to enlarge employment and training. 


Shri Sanjay Gandhi's 5-Point Programme 


1 . Active participation in the implementation of the Family Planning programme. 

2. Abolition of dowry system. 

3 . Involvement in adult education and village uplift. 


4. Growing of more trees. 

5 Self help in removal of garbage and keeping the surroundings clean. 


itatstion of tfcoee 25-point programme will lend tko eonntrjr towards gro ip d tft y 
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EDITORIAL 


REPUBLIC DAY 1977 


THE YEAR 1977 has dawned with the bright prospect of self-sufficiency in food, magnificent growth of 
industrial production, considerable increase in export-earnings, stepping up oil-production to attain self- 
reliance in oil and opening up new provisions for the unemployed. The year 1977 is sure to be a year of 
plenty and afluence for the people of India. The price-index of the essential items pushed up by the 
unscrupulous businessmen is sure to be brought down by the stern measures of the Government. 

The national emergency and the 20-point economic programme have brought about the economic 
stability of the country by increasing productions in every field. The implementation of the people’s 
oriented distribution system on scientific lines is sure to curb the abnormal greed of the vested interests «nd 
thus to ameliorate the sufferings of the common people due to soaring price-rise. The oeiiing of individual 
income as suggested by Smt. Indira Gandhi in her speech at the A.I.C.G. session will greatly curb tha 
concentration of wealth in a few hands. Just as the ceiling of land has been fixed by legislation so the 
individual income should have a ceiling to bring about equitable distribution of the national wealth. 

India achieved spectacular economic growth during 1976, when the western developed capitalist 
countries faced soaring inflation, deepening recession, adverse balance of payment and growing unemploy¬ 
ment. The year 1977 is expected to open new avenues of employment for the liquidation of the problem 
of unemployment from the country. In the Democratic Socialist Republic India every citizen should have 
the opportunity to contribute his mite towards the development of the country. 

The year 1977 is sure to usher a new era of prosperity and progress when the major human 
resources of the country will be harnessed to bring about the speedy advancement of the country. 
The socio-economic transformation during the emergency is sure to lead the country towards an 
egalitarian social order. 

The magnificent foreign policy of non-alignment and peaceful coexistence as laid down by Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and upheld by Smt. Indira Gandhi has greatly enhanched the prestige and goodwill of India 
throughout the world. Today the Arab countries and the countries of Africa and Latin America, who are 
carrying on grim struggle for their liberation from the octopus of imperialism, racism and Zionism, look 
upon India under the dynamic leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi as the vanguard of the anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

No doubt the developed capitalist countries are suffering abnormally due to unusual economic crisis 
but the multinational concerns are out to control the developing and underdeveloped countries even now 
to exploit their colossal resources. They are spending millions of dollars to set up their political stooges in 
these countries to bring these countries into their sphere of economic exploitation. Thus the imperialists 
have adopted a new global strategy to set Asians against the Asians and Africans against the Africans. The 
chain of nuclear naval bases around India threatens the security aud peace of this region. 

On this historic Republic Day we should rededicate ourselves to render selfless service for the 
building of a new India of plenty,,ailuence and strength. On this memorable occasion we should pay our 
respectful homage to the sacred memory of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the architect of modern India, Netsy, the revolutionary torch-brearer of India’s liberation struggle and the 
galaxy of martyr* and freedom fighters who sacrificed their everything for the liberation of our Motherland. 
We should bring back to memory to-day how the blood-bath of thousands of freedom-fighters smashed the 
shackles of the British rulers and forced them to quit India in 1947. Today we should review the balance- 
sheet of our omissions and commissions during the last 30 years. Have we been able to fulfil the dreams 
of the martyrs who laid down their precious lives for our country’s freedom ? Have we been able to fulfil 
the hopes and aspirations of the teeming masses ? The criterion of our performance during the last 30 
years depends on how far we have been able “to wipe out tears from every eye.” 

Let the amendment of die Constitution declaring India as the Secular, Democratic and 
Socialist Republic inspire the common people to march ahead to hnild a strong and 
united country on the solid foundation of the principles of democracy, secularism and 
socialism. 


January, 1977 
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COMMENTS 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF L. I. BREZHNEV’S 
VISIT TO INDIA 

The memorable visit of Comrade Breihnev to 
India brought about a new phase of Indo-Soviet 
friendship and cooperation. The joint ludo- Soviet 
declaration emphasised the deep interest of both the 
countries to preseive and consolidate the lasting 
peace, to make detente irreversible, to lay a solid 
foundation for peace, security and co-operation in 
the world. The agreement put special importance 
to the development of mutual cooperation and 
declared that tney would consistently stand for the 
right of all people to achieve independence and 
sovereignty to conduct social and economic trans¬ 
formation. The agreement emphasised also the 
urgent need for the elimination of the last vestige 
of colonialism, neo-colonialism, racism and the 
apartheid policy. 

The provisions of the agreement were warmly 
hailed by the peoples of India and the Soviet Union 
as well as by the entire peace-loving people in the 
world. 

This agreement advanced further the Indo- 
Soviet cooperation in the trade, economic, scientific 
and technical fields. It has greatly helped India to 
achieve economic independence and social pro¬ 
gress. 

Comrade Brezhnev’s visit to India gave a new 
momentum to the Indo-Soviet cooperation in all 
fields. Smt. Ir.dira Gandhi’s vbit to the S'-vii-t 
Union this year has consolidated further the friend¬ 
ship and cooperation between these two gicnt 
countries. Thus Smt. Gandhi spoke in the Kremlin 
palace on June 8, 1976 “Our friendship withstood 
the test of time. The Indian people value the 
comprehension you have shown in our most 
difficult moments. The clear Declaration b\ His 
Excellency general secretary at the Ifijih Puny 
Congress that political and economic corprratiou 
with India is the Soviet Union’s constant policy has 
drawn warm response from the Indian people.” 
She said further, “The foundations on which the 
edifice of Indo-Soviet cooperation was built remained 
■olid and stable. We shall continue to strengthen 
it.” 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty of friendship and 
cooperation has become a model of the fulfilment 
of the principles of peaceful co-existence of different 
social systems. The agreement has greatly streng¬ 
thened the cause of security and peace of Asia and 
the world at large. 

SUICIDAL ARMS RACE 

In spite of the colossal destruction during the 
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Second World War, the mankind is facing again a 
suicidal arms race, which has involved more 
than 6 lakhs million dollars since the World War 
Second. The world today stands on a volcano 
which may errupt at any moment. The military- 
industrial-complexes have been manufacturing 
deadly weapons for the destruction of man and his 
creator. The advancement of science and techno¬ 
logy is being utilised for this mad arms race. 

On the termination of the Vietnam war, the 
war mongers have shifted the stage of their war 
gamble in the Middle East and the African continent. 
They have succeeded to engineer internecine fight in 
Lebanon and to strengthen the South African lacist 
rulers with latest armaments and nuclear V? a pons 
for carrying on armed confrontation against the 
African liberation forces and the newly free 
countries of Africa. The monolists of the military- 
industrial complexes are pressurising the western 
governments to scuttle the detente in Europe by 
renewing the policy of cold war. The recent naval 
exercise of the NATO powers clearly indicates that 
the war mongers are desperately trying to put 
obstacles on the way of the establishment of peace 
that was greatly enhanced by the Soviet-U.S. 
agreement in 1974. 

The 31st session of the general Assembly of the 
United Nations in which the representatives of 144 
countries participated, adopted decisions to streng¬ 
then the international security and peace by elimina¬ 
ting <hc hotbeds of war and conflicts that still con¬ 
tinue in different parts of the world. The session 
called upon its members to strive hard to liquidate 
arms race, both nuclear and conventional and to 
prohibit the use of nuclear weapons and to put an 
end to all forms of colonialism and racism. 

The peace initiative of the USSR and other 
socialist countries coupled wi<h the untiring efforts of 
India 3od «'her counrrirs of the third world have 
gtea'lv streugbened the cause of lasting peace in 
this strifetorn world, although the war mongering 
forces are desperately attempting to counteract the 
detente, to step up the arms race to turn the world 
back to the cold war and to suppress the liberation 
struggle of the peoples of different countries. 

The peace-loving people of the world are to 
carry—on their grim struggle against the sinister 
manoeuvrings of the imperialists and to liquidate 
colonialism, imperialisn, racism, Zionism and thus to 
establish lasting peace for the happiness and progress 
of the human race. 

ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 

The environmental pollution is not only danger¬ 
ous for the present generation but also has genetic 
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effects on the heredity. The scientists of the world 
have warned'that only one mutation may be allowed 
for a human life but two will have injurious effects 
on men. A large number of chemicals or medicinal 
preparations which have injurious effect on heredity 
should be banned. 

In a developing country like India, where indus¬ 
trialisation is developing speedily, measures should 
be taken to prevent the entry into the environment 
of new mutagens, which may cause of malignant 
tumours. The safety measures of health should be 
strictly enforced on the industrial concerns. 

According to the scientists’ warning the highly 
effective insecticides and pesticides which are 
injurious to human health should be banned. If 
proper measures are taken by the government even 
at this stage India may be saved from the dangerous 
effects of environmental pollution. 

We should not blindly imitate the Western 
developed countries in building our cities of sky- 
scrappers surrounded by big industrial complexes. 
The scientists of the western world have raised their 
voice against the environmental pollution which is 
created in these industrial cities. We should take 
precautionary measures to avoid this pollution of 
the environment as early as possible. 

PRICE RISE 

It is most unfortunate that the spectacular 
achievements of the emergency through the Imple¬ 
mentation of the 20-point programme have been 
sabotaged by the vested interests during the last few 
months. During the emergency period 18 million 
food grains have been stocked, smuggling has born 
almost liquidated, inflation curbed and the value of 
the Rupee has gone up. But during the last lew 
months the unscruplous industrialists and tradesmen 
have been able to push the price level to 315. 7 till 
the last week of September while it was brought 
down after the emergency to 282.4 in the middle of 
March last. The achievements of the govt’s anti- 
inflationary measures have been thus wiped out. 
Although the industrial production ha* attained a 
growth rate of 11.5 per cent, the industrial magnates 
have defled the govt by stepping up the price of 
their products to fleece the people more and more. 

The government should loose no time to take up 
stern measures in bringing down the price of the 
essential necessaries of life for the amelioration of 
the sufferings of the common people. So long this 
profit-based economy will be allowed to continue in 
exploiting the people, the common people 
cannot be saved from their abnormal miseries 
without the strong measures of the govt, to controt 
the greed of the industrialists and traders. The 
goal of building a socialist India can be fulfilled 
when economic disparities will be liquidated on 
the establishment of a full-fleged socialist economy. 
A chain of industries for the production of essentia] 
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commodities should be set up by the govt, in each 
State and a scientific distribution system should be 
organised by the State sector without further 
delay. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The burning problem of unemployment is indeed 
a matter of grave concern. In spite of remarkable 
progress in the field of industry and trade, the 
number of educated unemployed has been increasing 
abnormally. The huge number of unemployed 
people who are faring unusual suffering and have 
become burden of the society maybe turned into 
assets of nation if they are properly harnessed in 
the task of national corstruCtion. This is really 
unfortunate that in a developing country like India 
a large number of engineers, scientists and other 
technical people are undergoing the misery of 
unemployment. It is high time that the problem 
of unemployment should be tackled on war-footing. 
The vast national resources of the unemployed must 
not be allowed to go waste. They must be given 
proper opportunity to contribute their best towards 
the development of the country. 

No doubt the problem is a stupendous one. The 
population out burst at the rate of 2.5 per cent per 
annum has further aggravated the situation. All-out 
efforts must be made with scientific plan to solve the 
growing problem of unemployment as well as to 
curb effectively the unusual growth of population. 
At the time of transfer of power in 1947, the popula¬ 
tion of Indian Union was less than 35 crores and 
today it has gone up to about 60 crores. The 
growth of production in the agricultural and indu¬ 
strial sector is not sufficient to meet the needs of the 
ever increasing population. So, on the one hand 
effective steps must be taken forthwith to check 
the unusual growth ol population at any cost, 
and on ihe other the natioual resources must be 
utilised properly to provide the unemployed 
people. 

No doubt the 20-point economic programme of 
the Prime Minister wll p« a I ng way to solve the 
acute problem of uiiMnplovmriit. If the programmes 
of Smt- Indira Gandhi ate properly implemented by 
all government machineries in close cooperation with 
the people at large, then the vast number of unem- 
plyed man-power in the rural areas shall get an 
opening to contribute their mite towards the deve¬ 
lopment of our national wealth. ■ This 20-point 
economic programme will have a far reaching effect 
in transforming the socio-economic structure of 
rural India where 83.7 per cent citizens of India live 
even today. The reorientation of the economic 
structure of rural India through the implementation 
of the 20-point programme will open up the flood¬ 
gates of the vast human resources of landless kisans, 
poor peasants and petty artisans to contribute their 
best in the task of national reconstruction. 

( Conld. on page, 15) 
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IMPORTANCE OF 
PRODUCTIVITY MOVEMENT 


—SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 


Productivity is an essential part"of our urge for self-improvement and the achievement of excellence, 
which must be part of any dynamic society. Nothing in the world remains static. A nation which does 
not move forward will be forced backward. Our people's aspirations are expanding. The rest of the world 
also is changing. To be content with status quo in technology or economics, is to condemn oneself to the 
limbo. Change is the law of life, and we have seen that change can be brought about, accelerated and 
channelled into desired directions, provided we have the will. 

Several technical definitions of productivity have been given. A whole branch of management 
studies has grown up devoted to productivity. But productivity cannot be confined to; nor is it enough to 
include agriculture. Productivity must be built into our basic attitude towards all branches of national 
endeavour. Essentially, productivity is the most scientific use of our monetary, material, technological, 
intellectual and human resources in order to secure the best possible benefit, immediate as well as long-term. 

In the 30 years since the attainment of independence we have vastly expanded the technological 
base of our economy, and have simultaneously built up the requisite infrastructure of education, health, 
scientific research and training, and management. Even though in terms of cumulative production we are 
about the tench largest in the world, and although we have been able to establish several sophisticated 
industries, we are still very much a developing country. Poverty is not as deep as before, but it still 
persists. We are far from providing people the basic ingredients of a decent life. In a developing country 
the Government’s responsibilities are far larger than in an advanced country. It has in fact to furnish the 
motive force to all branches of life and to ensure that all of them work in harmony and unison. 

When we achieved freedom, we had two major objectives : first, to fully involve the people in political 
processes, so that they truly sense being their own masters, and, second, to build our economic strength to 
repulse all challenges to the nation’s freedom and integrity and overcome the age-old problems of poverty 
and inequality. It is with these objectives that we drew up our Constitution and began planned development. 
The Constitution itself gives expression to this twin urge. It is wrong to think that the Fundamental 
Rights chapter alone is the bulwark of freedom. Without the ideas outlined in the Directive Principles 
chapter, fuudamental rights would mean freedom only for those who have. 

However, in our preoccupation with the democratic apparatus, we seemed to have forgotten that all 
apparatuses must be run with efficiency. We had permitted several parts of the mechanism to function as 
they chose, instead of subserving the nation’s total needs. W<5 were contemptuously described as a “soft” 
State—‘soft’ here meaning that we did not assert ourselves and tolerated all manner of slackness and 
indiscipline. 

In the last year, our economy has shown all-round progress. The national income during 1975-76 
increased by 6.5% as against an increase of only 0.2% during 1974-75. Agricultural production increased 
by 8% and food output had reached a record level of over 118 million tonnes. In the industrial sector, 
growth has been more than 5.7% and during the current year an increase of 10 to 11% is expected. 

I should like to regard this as only the beginning. Much needs to be done to consolidate the gains 
of last year. Significant efforts have been made by Government to increase Plan outlays, liberalise and 
simplify licensing procedures, import regulations and so on. In this endeavour, all sections of Society 
must join. 

The Contemporary 
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Over the last few years, the public sector has been a favourite target of criticism. To some extent, 
this criticism was justified. But, more often, there was an ulterior motivation. A few genuinely wished 
the public sector to improve the efficiency, but many others attacked it as a means of attacking Govern¬ 
ment and discrediting our socialist pattern. Owing to the numerous measures taken over the last few years 
—these include managerial innovations, better inventory control, better maintenance, strictier monitoring 
etc.—the public sector has turned the corner. Various units which were considered irredeemable are now 
making profits. There has also been a great improvement in capacity utilisation, especially in major sectors 
of the economy. 

Some earlier decisions which were hampering efficiency have b^en corrrcted. It needed courage to 
change the basis of bonus, and to link it with productivity. We knew that many sections of workers would 
not like this decision and that there would be no shortage of people to provoke them. However, we also 
realised that if we did not change a basically illogical situation, we would only create more trouble for the 
future. We are confident that through proper explanation and education, workers will recognise that the 
future can be built only through higher efficiency and increased social savings. 

Productivity has two main aspects. The first is the technical aspect, covering techniques of improved 
organisation, better management, better inventory control, better handling of resources, the avoidance of 
waste etc. The second and more important aspect pertains to psychological and human factors and 
involves better motivation, better industrial relations and more imaginative worker-education. This aspect 
has not received due attention. The worker is not a statistic but an individual who responds to a human 
approach. Efficiency means making people give of their best and this will be possible if they have a better 
sense of partnership. What is the purpose of increased production and productivity ? Economic growth 
is not a figure but the indicator of greater socio-economic justice. This emphasises the need for measures to 
increase productivity in an atmosphere of mutual trust and commitment. With this in view, we announced, 
as one of the items in the 20-Point Programme, a scheme for workers’ participation in industry at the shop- 
floor and plant level. I attach high importance to this experiment in industrial fraternity. It will help 
productivity. I hope it will deepen our democracy. 

Linking productivity and bonus, ensures to workers a fair share of the fruits of increased efficiency. 
I am toid that only a few enterprises in the country have adopted incentive techniques. Experience in 
other countries has shown that long-term increases of productivity are not possible unless lobour is an 
active participant in the process of improvement. Should we not think in terms of long-terms productivity 
agreements instead of ad hoc complements to the normal wage agreements with labour ? 

On various occasions I have stressed the importance of training. The training of labour is a vital 
input in any economic system. In our country, it is specially important because we have to upgrade skills 
and inculcate in labour a proper appreciation of the techno-managerial aspects of their work. There 
should also be closer coordination between industries and technical colleges and institutes. A certain 
number of students should come laterally from factories and not only through the educational ladder. 

Productivity is often confused with automation. Since this could result in retrenchment, it is oppos¬ 
ed by workers. In a poor country with abundant labour, we should consider how the task of increasing 
productivity can be reconcied with greater employment opportunities. This calls for innovations in 
technology suited to local requirements. 

Productivity appli s as much to management productivity as to labour. Although the Managing 
agency system was abolished sonic years ago, a number of companies continue to be controlled by 
hidden lbrms of family management. The management pattern must be made receptive to new ideas. 

The concept of productivity cannot be limbed to industry. It is equally important in agriculture, 
in social services, in local government and in the administration of law. It is a matter for gratification that 
more than half the increase in agricultural production has been on account of higher productivity. We 
have now taken up integrated rural development so that appropriate technology can be dovetailed with 
local resources and demands. 

Higher efficiency is particularly needed in the utilisation of fuel resources. Daily it is becoming 
more apparent that enduring growth can be based not on exploitation but conservation. Recently I read 
somewhere that in our country the annual fuel used for cooking with open, slow burning fires is 5 to 7 
million B.T.U. per capita. Because of the low efficiency of such stoves, the fuel consumption is much 
higher than, say, in the U.S.A. where the annual per capita use is 3 million B.T.U. for electric stoves and 
only 1 to 2 million B.T.U. for gas stoves. Some work is already being done to design better and more 
efficient stoves. 

The word productivity has come into fashion today, but idea itself is old. How to increase one’s 
mental ability, self-control and working capacity is a perennial concern in all civilisations, especially of ours 
in India. In fact it is the base of the science of yoga. Even in the Veda there is an invocation. 

Bestow on us, Indra, the best of treasures. 

The efficient mind, the increase of wealth, the health of bodies... 

Indeed the efficient mind is the source of all productivity. It is that which provides new insights, 
discovers new methods of doing things better. 

January, 19T7 
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Need for Economic Reforms 


—SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 


The demand for a new economic system that would encourage and support efforts to alleviate 
poverty from large regions of the world is neither a catchward nor a slogan. 1 1 is ajclt need out of the 
difficulties and frustrations of a process of development. 

The system and imtitu'ions which were evolved in the immediate post-war years to promote world¬ 
wide economic growth h»ve proved inadequate. So far, there h is been hardly any progress in the various 
forums where negotiations were held since the adoption by the United Nations of the Declaration on the 
Establishment Economic Order in May 1974. If the reform is delayed, we risk major upheavals. India’s 
view is that the world’s problems cannot be solved by confrontation. The world community must jointly 
and peacefully find a balance between global production and consumption in which each nation gets its 
rightful share. I believe that the world community should arrive at a decision with regard to disarmament 
and international economic relations before the turn of this decade. 

The criticism of the attempts of developing countries at industrialisation and of persistence in the 
present arrangements of trade, technology and development betray a reluctance to accept the need for 
change. 

The crucial question is whether one visualises a change in the role of developing countries as suppliers 
of raw materials and inexpensive labour and as buyers and dependents of developed countries for a major 
part of their needs of capital equipment, manufactured goods and technology. The inability of developing 
countries to use their own natural resources in their national production is a measure of their under¬ 
development. Compared to the early ’50s, they realise that economic development is a complex process in 
which a major pait of the effort has to be their own. Bit this effort faces formidable obstacles in the shape 
of present economic relationships and attitudes. 

As to the activities of multi-nationals, I am of the view that the criticism of their operations should 
be examined dispassionately and remedial measures taken if new international relationships are to be 
evolved. 

The power of multi-national corporations is obvious and arises from the very of their operations. 
They have been accused of all kind* of evils. 1'hc. total value of pioduction controlled by them exceeds 
that of international bade. Tlicir sales exceed the GNP of most developing countries and their activities 
have significant economic, social and political effects on the developing nations. 

Measures should be devised to ensure that what is stated by a collective body is acted upon by its 
constituents. It has been our experience that even if the conclusions arrived at as a body, are unexcep¬ 
tionable, groups and individuals refuse to conform. It seems to us that the allluent countries arc not will¬ 
ing to accept changes in their pattern of growth. 

We are not against proGts, nor would we wish any business or industry to fail. If the short-term 
profit be the sole objective of business then it distorts the perspective, results in the adoption of illegal, 
unethical and restrictive practices which are naturally resented and leads to long-term social and national 
costs, which affects the business and industry more than the Government and their citizens. 

If unjust disparities continue, human society will not prosper. Justice is the condition of human 
survival and its denial will be an invitation to violence. That is why market economics cannot exist without 
taking cognisance of social relations, why politics has to interfere with economics,. 

The expectations of millions all over the world cannot be met in full not even in the near future. 
All one can assure them is that they will pot again be bypassed. To be able to bring about a more equitable 
order without the use of violence is the biggest challenge before mankind. Any voilence means not only 
clashes and bjoodshed, but grabbing what belongs to others and exhausting the resources of the earth built 
over millennia. Those who produce and exchange industrial goods must learn not to do violence to the 
balance of nature and the balance of the human being. 
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LEONID BREZHNEV—True Friend of India 

A Correspondent 


The 70th birthday of Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, was celebrated on the 19th December, 1976. 

Born on December 19, 1906, in the family of a worker in the town on Dnepredzerzhinsk, L.I. 
Brezhnev itat ted his career at a metallurgical plant. In 1935 he graduated from Dneprodzerzhinsk 
Metallurgical Institute with a degree in Engineering. 

At 33, Leonid Brezhnev was elected Secrctery of the Dnepropetrovsk Regional Party Committee in 
the Ukraine. In 1956 he was elected Alternate Member of the Presidium and Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU. Since June 1857 he was Member of the Presidium of the CPSU Central 
Committee and then of the politburo of the Central Committee. 

In 1960-64, L I. Brezhnev was President of the Presidium ol the USSR Supreme Soviet. The 
October plenary meeting of the CPSU Central Committee elected him First Secretary of the Party’s 
Central Committee. After the 23rd Congress of the CPSU the plenary meeting of the Central Committee 
elected Brezhnev as General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Under the leadership of L.I. Brezhnev, the Soviet Union has made great progress in socio-economic 
and political fields. His personal contribution deserves much of the credit for ushering in an era of detente 
and cooperation. 

During these years the friendship and cooperation between India and the Soviet Union also rose to 
new height. 

“Friendship and cooperation with India is pait 
and parcel of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

We were with you in the difficult and trying periods 
for India. We were with you when various external 
forces were trying to bring pressure on your country 
when it was upholding its vital interests. We shall 
be with you in the days of joy and in the thus of 
trial.” 

These words of Leonid Brezhnev, spoken at a civic 
reception accoided to him at the Red Fort Grounds 
on November 27, 1973, demonstrate convincingly the 
significance the Soviet Union attaches to India in 
international affairs, and at the same lime expresses 
the Soviet Union’s determination to stand by India 
like a rock in every eventuality. 

The sentiments of friendship between the Indian 
and the Soviet peoples assumed a concrete form even 
before India gained independence. Over the years, 
this friendship has grown from strength to strength. 

The contribution made by General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, L.I. Brezhnev, to the 
strengthening of relations has been very great. 

Leonid Brezhnev, who has been a member of the 
Soviet Parliament, the USSR Supreme Soviet, for the 
last 25 years, was the President of the Presidium of 
this body from 1960-64. In this capacity he made 
significant contribution to further promote the cause 
of Indo-Soviet friendship. As early as June 1960, on 
the arrival of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then President 
of India, at Moscow, L.I. Baezhnev in his address of 
welcome said: 


‘‘The cordial friendship and broad cooperation 
between our States and peoples glowingly demons- 



L.I. BREZHNEV, 

General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee 

trate that nothing can hold back the irrepressible 
desire of progressive forces to have new relations 
between States that should be based on the principles 
of peaceful coexistence.” 

Commenting on the positive aspect of Soviet 
assistance to India, Leonid Brezhnev, in his welcome 
speech delivered at the Soviet-Indian friendship 
meeting in Moscow, declared : 
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"Our OL'iistance to India i« disinterested. It haa 
no political strings attached which might affect the 
sovereignty of the Indian State or infringe her econo* 
mic or political interests.” 

The 18th of December 1961 is a significant date 
in the history of India becausr it was on that day that 
India liberated Goa, Daman and Diu from the 
Portuguese colonialism. 'I he same day the United 
States, through a r< solution in the UN Security 
Council, accused India as an aggressor and demanded 
the withdrawal of Indian forces from Goa. The 
Soviet Union came out in unequivocal support of 
India. It negatived the US resolution, and showed 
that the USSR was a firm friend of India for peace. 

Leonid Brezhnev, who had already arrived in 
India on Pecembr 15, warmly welcomed the Indian 
action in Goa. He declared in one of his speeches : 

“The Indian people have got now the opportunity 
to see clearly who are their red friends and supporters 
of national liberation of the people, and who are the 
people who merely camouflage their intentions with 
talk about friendship and, renouncing colonialism in 
words, are trying in fact to hamper by all means the 
liquidation of the last bases of their system of 
plunder.” 

On November 5, 1962, T.N. kaul, the new Indian 
Ambassador, presenting his credentials to President 
Brezhnev, reiterated that “our friendship with the 
Soviet Union is not transient, it rests on the firm 
foundation of mutual respect and sympathetic under¬ 
standing of each other’s view”. Leonid Brezhnev 
said in reply that “we will continue successfully to 
cooperate for the sake of enduring peace on earth, for 
the happiness and progress of the people of all coun¬ 
tries”. 

The death of Jawaharlal Nehru did not bring 
about any chmge in Indo-Sovirt friendship. B »th 
Mis. Indira Gandhi and L I. Brezhnev affirmed their 
adherence to and desire for developing Indo-Soviet 
friendship. 

In September 1965, the Indo-Pak war escalated. 
The Soviet Government, particularly A.N. Kosygin, 
Prime Minister of the USSR, played a crucial role in 
arranging a meeting between the leaders of India and 
Pakistan at Tashkent, which led to ceasefire between 
the two countries. 

The progressive measures adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Indira Gandhi in 1970 were appreciated by 
the Soviet Government. At the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU, on March 30, 1971, L.I. Brezhnev in his 
report referred to them and to the “impressive 
victory” scored over Right-wing forces in the Indian 
Parliamentary elections, and observed, “This is 
evidence that the masses of people in that country 
resolutely oppose the reactionary pro-imperialist 
forces, and stand for the implementation of land 
reform and other socio-economic transformations. 


and for a policy of peac* and friendship in inter¬ 
national affairs.” 

The year 1971 brought about a crisis in the sub¬ 
continent with the repressions in East Bengal which 
led to an exodus of 9 million people from East 
Pakistan to India. There was fear of foreign inter¬ 
vention. It was at thi* time that the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty of Peace, Fri* ndship a net Cooperation was 
concluded in New Delhi on August 9, 1971, which 
later proved a bulwark of peace and stability in South 
Asia. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, in response to an invi¬ 
tation from the Government of the USSR, paid a 
visit to that Soviet Union from September 27 to 29. 
The presence of L.I. Brezhnev at the talks gave them 
greater significance. 

And when on December 4, 1971, an all-out war 
was unleashed by Pakistan against India, * the 
Soviet Union stood by the Treaty. It supported 
India’s stand at the United Nations. Leonid Bre¬ 
zhnev, on December 7, called resolutely for a 
peaceful political settlement of the India-Pakistan 
conflict “without any intervention by external 
force”. Speaking at the Sixth Congress of the 
Polish United Workers Parly, at Warsaw, he dep¬ 
lored the situation and called for an initiative to end 
the bloodshed. He also reiterated the Soviet stand 
that the war was a result of the “bloody suppression 
of the fundamental rights and clearly expressed will” 
of the population of East Bengal and the tragedy of 
ten million refugees. 

Political climate changed in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent after the signing of the Simla agreement bet¬ 
ween Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Z.A. Bhutto. Its out¬ 
come was hailed by the Soviet Union. Leonid Bre¬ 
zhnev, addressing the 15th Congress of the Soviet 
Trade Unions in Moscow on Merch 20, 1972, in a 
reference to the devt Iopmerits in the subcontinent 
said : “In our s'rivir.g to strengthen friendship with 
India we meet with the full understanding and reci¬ 
procity of the Indian Government headed by the 
outstanding leader of the Indian people, Indira 
Gandhi.” 

In 1973 India was facing the problem of scarcity 
of foodgrains. The USSR Government announced 
then the diversion to Indian ports of two million 
tonnes of imported foodgrains. It was a gesture of 
friendship and goodwill to the Indian people. Mrs. 
Gandhi was deeply moved by this offer, and said 
on October 2 : “On such an occasion, one knows 
who is friend in the world and who is not.” 

Leonid Brezhnev’s 5-day visit to India in Nove¬ 
mber 1973, has yielded invaluable results which are 
not only strengthening the bilateral relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries but also serving the cause 
of peace and stability in Asia. A new milestone in 
our forward journey has been reached. As 
Brezhnev explained in his speech at the Red Fort 
Ground : 
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“The progress of our friendship can be likened 
to the scaling of a summit : the higher we ascend, 
the wider the horizons that open up before us. And 
we wish to move higher and higher so that ever new 
and attractive vistas open up before us.” 

The favourable developments that occurred in 
India after the proclamation of the emergency in 
1975, wre 'a'- loomed in the USSR. Lronid Bre¬ 
zhnev, at the iTuh Congress of the CPSU, appre¬ 
ciated and expressed Soviet people’s solidarity with 
the courageous efforts of India’s progressive forces 
to solve her difficult socio-economic problems and 
wished the people and government of India "comp¬ 
lete sucres';, s” ju these cfTorts. 

He .4.ho d.-r fared that “political and economic 
cooperation -.v.tit India is the Soviet Union’s cons¬ 
tant policy’’. 

During Mrs. Gandhi's recent visit to the USSR, 
Leonid Brezhnev once again reiterated : “Your 
Government’s actions against internal and external 
reaction met with full understanding in the USSR. 

COMMENTS... 

It is really encouraging to find that the national 
emergency has stepped up more production in the 
industrial sector by bringing about better relation 
between the employeers and employes. The 
emergency has no doubt streamlined the government 
machinery to a great extent with the spirit of 
discipline and patriotism. The authorities of the 
nationalised banks, L. I. G. and other financial 
institutions of the government should imbibe the 
spirit of national emergency to extend their whole¬ 
hearted cooperation in solving the acute problem of 
■the educated unemployed. The financial institutions 
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Reaction’s attempts to launch an offensive encounter¬ 
ed a resolute rebuff from all democratic forces of 
India.” 

India is indeed grateful to the Soviet people and 
their Government for their assistance and under¬ 
standing. This is evident in the glowing tribote 
paid to the great personal qualities of Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev by Mrs. Indira Gandhi in 1973 : 

“...We know of his great personal qualities, and 
the outstanding role he has played in building up 
his country in all fields, from agriculture to space 
exploration. More recently, his tireless efforts to 
promote understanding has aroused worldwide atten¬ 
tion. For our part, we welcome his initiatives 
for peace, which have helped to resolve some of the 
acute problems left over by the Second World War 
and bring about a more hopeful international climate. 
We know, moreover, that he has been personally 
associated with, and has inspired, the many impor¬ 
tant Soviet decisions which have promoted the 
growth of Indo-Soviet relations during the past 
decade.” 

...(Conid. from page 9) 
of the government should come forward with patri¬ 
otic spirit to help the unemployed youths to set up a 
chain of small industries—dairy, fishery, poultry and 
piggery on cooperative basis throughout the country. 
The educated unemployed must be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to stand on their own legs and not to be a 
burden upon the society. The solution of the 
burning problem of unemployment among the educa¬ 
ted will greatly solve the law and order problem 
also in the country. During the national emergency 
the deepening problem of unemployment should be 
dealt without war footing with a scientific plan. 
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Surya Sea and Chittagong Armoury Raid : 

Chittagong Armoury Raid is die brighten episode 
in the i evolutionary history of India. The soul of 
revolutionaries of Chittagong was Surva Sen. Surya 
Sen was born on the 18ih October, 1893, in the village 
of Noapara. He came in tcuch with the revolution¬ 
aries and dreamt of emancipating his Motherland 
from the shackles of the British imperialists. In a 
circular to his colleagues on the 11th of January, 1934 
—the night before his execution next morning, he 
spoke about his dream thus—“only one thing that is 
my dream, a golden dream, a dream of free India. 
How auspicious the moment is when I first saw it. 
Throughout my life roost passionately and untiringly 
pursued it like a lunatic”. 

Surya Sen passed his B.A. Examination from the 
Behiampore College in 1916 and took up an appoint¬ 
ment of a teacher in Chittagong. This was accord¬ 
ing to his preconceived plan to help him in re¬ 
cruiting a band of dedicated young revolutionaries 
from the students. He was successful in his mission 
and collected a band of courageous self-sacrifi¬ 
cing youths—Ganesh Ghosh, Ananta Singh, Nirmal 
Lala, Provash Baul, Debaprasad Gupta, Swadesh 
Roy and others. 

Surya Sen decided to launch an open armed 
revolution—the third of the kind in the revolutionary 
history of India. The date of launching was fixed 
on the 18th April, 1930, for two reasons —the day 
was the martyrdo n day of f'antia Tope and a week 
before Mthatma Gandhi broke the salt law on the 
Dandi beach resulting in a iounfrywide agitation. 

The whole contingent was divided into four 
groups with different tasks—to attack the consta¬ 
bulary and to loot the arms and ammunition from the 
aimuury ; to raid the Railway magazine house for 
capturing arras and ammunition there, to demolish 
the telephone exchange, railway fines, telegraph 
systems; lastly to raid the European Club for arrest¬ 
ing the Englishmen. The selected cream of revo¬ 
lutionaries like Ganesh Ghosc, Ananta Singh, 
Ambika Chakraborty, Debaprasad Gupta, Lokenath 
Haul, Nirm.il Sen took part in the raid. Alter succ¬ 
essfully completing their task the leaders rallied to¬ 
gether at the police lines and hoisted the National 
flag. Surya Sen *i a3 declared the Head of the pro¬ 
visional Government. The sky was filled with the 
cries of ‘Long Live Revolution, Long Live Chitta¬ 
gong Republican Army’. But an unexpected event 
happened at that time, the revolutionaries were startl¬ 
ed by machine gun tire from the roof of the water tank 
in the Chittagong Port Armoury. In the front battle 
that startled, the revolutionaries by their undaunted 
courage were able to silence the machine gun fires. 


But apprehending fresh attacks Surya Sen and his 
party decided to leave the city and proceed towards 
Jalalabad Hills, unaware most ironically that all the 
Europeans in the city had taken shelter in ship in 
the port and the city lay at their mercy. 

After trekking for four (fays without food and 
without water, the party reached the Hills on the 
22nd April, 1930. But they had been followed by 
three British Regiments under the command of 
Captain Tet, Colonel Dallas Smith and D.I.G. 
Farmer. A battle ensued under the command of 
Lokenath Baul, in which every soldier competed 
with each other to sacrifice his life first. After four 
hours of fierce battle the British regiments retreated. 
The grounds overflowed with the sacred ^blood of 
the martyrs—Tegra Baul, Nirmal Lala, Bidhubhu- 
san Bhattacharya, Naresh Roy, Sasanka Dutta, 
Madhusudan Dutta, Pulin Bikash Ghosh, Jiten Das- 
gupta, Provash Baul, Tripura Sen, Mati Kanungo 
and Ardhendu Dastidar (died in Hospital). On the 
enemy’s side seventy-four English'soldiers were killed 
and fifty irjured. 

After many vicissitudes rest of the party reached 
safety under the able guidance of Masterda. Under¬ 
standing the futility of another open encounter 
Surya Sen decided to wage continuous guerrilla war¬ 
fare. He by his able organising capacity converted 
every house in Chittagong into an invincible fort. 
A series of guerrilla warfare followed. 

On Mav 6, 1930, a pa r ty of six planned to attack 
the European re.,id- ace on the bank ol Karnafuli 
river. But their plan was frustrated ar.d the party 
tried to cross the river but was chased by a police 
steam launch. In the pitched batde, known as 
Kalarpole battle, four revolutionaries courted mar¬ 
tyrdom—Swadesh Roy, Raj it Sen, Manoranjan 
Sengupta and Prasad Gupta. The other two—Subodh 
Choudhurv and Farii Nandi -were arrested. 

On 31st August Charles Tcgart surrounded 
a house at Chandanagore. After a brave encounter 
Jiban Ghosal was killed, Ganesh Ghosh and Loke¬ 
nath Baul was arrested. Next encounter was on the 
14th June, 1932, at the village Patia under the Dhal- 
ghat police station. Surya Sen and other revolution¬ 
aries were staying there in the house of Savitri Devi. 
Captaiu Cameron was killed. But Nirmal Sen and 
Apurba Sen sacrificed their lives to facilitate their 
master’s escape. Surya Sen and Pritilata Waddedar 
were abie to reach safety in that stormy night. 

An unprecedented bravery and courage was 
shown by a woman revolutionary—Pritilata Wadde¬ 
dar in the attack on the European club al Pahartali. 
The club was attacked on the 24th September, 1932, 
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with bombs and revolver*. One European lady was 
killed and several English and Anglo-Indian* were 
grievously injured. But Priiilata was wounded by a 
revolver shot and she swallowed potassium cyanide 
to avoid arrest and also to facilitate her colleagues’ 

escape. 

The last episode occurred on the 16th February, 
1933, at Gairala where Surya Sen, who was avoiding 
arrests so far, was arrested. A band of Gurkha 
soldiers surrounded the house. Puma Talukdar, the 
host, was killed. In the last of the encounters on the 
18th May, 1923 at Ganira, Tarakeshwar Dastidar 
and Kalpana Dutta were arrested. 

After a farcical trial Surya Sen and Tarakeshwar 
Dastidar were sentenced to death and the date of 
execution was fixed on the 12th January, 1934. On 
the date of execution, the two heroes began to shout 
‘Vande Mataram’ when being led to the gallows and 
the jail compound reverberated with their voice and 
all jailmates responded to their call. When the Euro¬ 
pean guards could not stop the undaunted revolutio¬ 
naries, they began to beat them mercilessly. Some 
of Surya Sen’s teeth were uprooted and he became 
unconscious. Condition of Tarakeshwar was no 
better. The jail authorities then led the unconscious 
body of the idol of Bengal and hanged him. The 
tyrannical British authorities did not stop, there. 
They tefused to hand over the bodies to relatives and 
friends and without cremating them threw them into 
the waters of Bay of Bengal. 

In paying homage to the memory of Surya Sen 
and his gallant comrades we must remember his last 
words— 

“Never forget the 18th April, 1930, the day of 
Eastern Rebellion in Chittagong. Keep ever fresh 
in your memory the fights of Jalalabad, Jhalda, 
Ghandannagore and Dhalghat. Write in red letters 
in the core of your hearts the name of all patriots 
who have sacrificed their lives at the altar ot India s 
[ freedom.” 

Death defying hero—Pradyot Bhattacharya : 

Twelth of January is a hallowed date—first made 
sacred by the sacrifice of Pradyot Bhattacharya in 
1933 and sanctified by the martyrdom of Surya Sen 
and Tarakeshwar Dastidar a year later. 

Pradyot Bhattacharya was a meritorious student 
of Hindu School, Midnapore, and began his studies 
in the Midnapore College. He was an extensive reader 
and his studies extended to philosophy, economics 
and all branches of knowledge. Martyrdom of his 
political leader—Dinesh Gupta, on the 7th July, 1931, 
inflamed his heart; the Hnli tragedy in September, 
1931, added fuel to the fire. He thought it the duty 


of the people of Bengal, specially of the people of 
Midnapore, to give a suitable reply. He took up the 
challenge and planned the murder of Douglas—Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate of Midnapore. 

The curtain was raised on April 10, 1932— 
the same month of April which caused a terror into 
the hearts of the ruling class—the Chittagong revolt 
on April 18, 1930 and murder of James Peddy— 
former District Magistrate of Midnapore on April 7, 
1931. The District Magistrate was busy with his work 
in the District Board offii e. Apart fiom the innume¬ 
rable armed guards round the office, Douglas had a 
loaded revolver in his hand. Two indomitable 
youngmen—Pradyot Bhattacharya and Pravangahu 
Pal appeared before Douglas as if from nowhere 
and without giving a ghost of a chance, they began 
showering bullets on the District Magistrate who 
immediately dropped down dead. For the moment 
everybody was nonplussed. But soon Mr. George— 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Tamluk, Nripendra 
Mitra of Jhargram and others chased the two boys. 
Pravangshu Pal was able to escape but Pradyot was 
trapped. Inhuman torture commenced. His elder 
brother Sarvaribhusan, friends Phani Dey, Kshiti Sen 
and Naren Das were also severely beaten. But every 
thing failed to elicit any information. 

In a farcical trial and against the Constitution, he 
was sentenced to death. The fact that Prodyot’s re¬ 
volver was out of order did not deter the judges from 
passing the ultimate sentence on January 12, 1933. 
On the last day of Pradyot on this earth, when the 
guards asked him whether he was ready, he boldly 
replied, “I am not afraid of death. Because I know 
every drop of my blood, will create hundreds of 
Prodyots in the homes of Bengal. Bandc Mataram”. 

In a letter to his mother before his death, Pradyot 
wrote “I shall not take farewell from you. Oh 
mother, can your Prodyot ever die? Please see around 
you, lakhs and lakhs of Pradyots are looking at you 
with smiling faces. I shall ever live. [ am immor¬ 
tal”. 

Other Heroes; 

Our homages are also offered to heroes who 
sacrificed their lives in this sacred month of January. 

Sewa Singh was executed on 11th January, 
1915, for killing Hookins in Victoria, Canada, on 
21st October, 1914. 

Uttam Singh, Rup Singh, Rang Singh were 
executed on 12th January, 1916, in connection with 
Lahore conspiracy case (1st Suplementary trial.) 

Tarini Prasanna Mazumdar and Nalini Bagchi 
courted martyrdom in the Kalta Bazar, Dacca, en¬ 
counter on 15- 16th January, 1918. 
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Soviet Planning - ’An Inspiration 

Dr. B. NATARAJAN 

( Chairman , Institute for Techno Economic Studies, Madras) 


The Chief theorrtical argument against pi inning 
used to be that it lacked the rationality of the market 
mechanism. That mechanism, it was held, deter¬ 
mined the price behaviour and through it preserved 
human freedom in economic affairs. 

Naturally therefore in an unplanned economy 
like the U.S.A., we still find some influential econo¬ 
mists who say that if the current economic crisis in 
that country is to be overcome, and the inflationary 
pressures are to be halted, there should be more doses 
of unemployment. 

No wonder, the market rationality had been 
characterised as the ‘most frightful of all barbarisms’. 

The fact, however, is these unplanned econo¬ 
mies are waking up to the situation that they are in 
an interventionist chaos; and with the attempts to 
use the old apparatus of restrictionism, the unplanned 
economies are steadily moving in the direction of 
central planning than ever before. 

“To plan or not to plan’’is no longer a theme 
of academic discussion. A bill for the establishment 
of a national planning agency has been sponsored 
in the Senate of U.S.A., that citadel of unplanned 
economy, by two Senators belonging to the oppo¬ 
site camps. Led by Leontiff and Galbraith, the 
economists have taken up the issue. Leading indus¬ 
trialists like Henry Ford and labour leaders of pro- 
minance have lent their support. One noted econom¬ 
ist writes—“I expect within five years, perhaps much 
sooner, the United States will be officially embarked 
on something called National Economic Planning.” 

Such is the force of an idea and its demonstrative 
success-effect. Marx held that most of the pheno¬ 
mena of economic life arc not the result of perma¬ 
nent causes, but only the product of a special histori¬ 
cal development. Considered from this point of 
view, Planning bears the stamp of the inexorable 
logic of history. 

Soviet Russia is the cradle of Economic Plannings 
and Lenin its supreme architect. It is also the nur¬ 
sery, the school, the workshop and the laboratory 
of planning. Other countries have received their 
inspiration, guidance and assistance from Soviet 
planning; and have learnt its methodology, its costs 
and sacrifices, as also have seen its achievements in 
terms of human progress, peace and prosperity. 

The countries that have followed the Soviet path 
of planned growth have been able to compress the 
course of history. They have achieved in a few 


decades, what it took unplanned economies centuries 
to attain. Even more important is, they have avoid¬ 
ed the pitfalls and catastrophes in the shape of vio¬ 
lent economic fluctuations, inflationary pressures, un¬ 
employment and stagnation of growth which the 
unplanned process of development is admittedly a 
heir to. 

Those who have followed the New Path have 
moved towards new height, abolishing mass poverty, 
achieving higher levels of production and better dis¬ 
tribution of the material things of life, narrowing 
down income disparities and broadening the base 
of all that makes for a cultural and humanistic way 
of life. 

In the ladder of economic progress a few count¬ 
ries have almost made it to the top, while others are 
gradually on their way up. There are many others 
who have just climbed or about to climb the first rung. 
The quest for progress is still as fresh as ever and the 
need to evolve a right path for economic progress is 
imperative. 

To achieve the best possible social values with 
least possible sacrifice at the earliest possible time is 
the goal of all rational economic action. And that 
is the planned way of economic development. A 
true measure of economic progiess would enhance 
the net social welfare over the economy as a whole 
and not merely the amount of goods produced for 
the benefit of a few. In other words development 
depends on the pace and quality of life it brings 
about. 

7'he jci ri'i of plann’ng in bringing about econo¬ 
mic progress can best Ve demonstrated by contrast¬ 
ing the achievements of the planned economics of 
today with those of the unplanned ones. In such an 

appraisal the GNP is not the sole determinant. At 
best it is but one of the indicators. Real progress 
would necessarily have to take into account the cost 
factor. Unplanned economies have no doubt paid 
and have to pay periodically, over and over again, 
a heavy price in the form of business slums with 
their attendant evils of recurrent unemployment, 
inflation etc. Monopolistic tendencies being the 
logical sequel of unrestricted competition, the ine¬ 
qualities in the distribution of wealth are ever glar¬ 
ing. No less important is the fact that unplanned 
and unrestricted production has led to imperialistic 
tendencies of one form or the other, posing a cons¬ 
tant threat to the very foundation of human freedom* 
and peace. 

(Contd. on page 37) 
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Convocation Address to the University of Jammu 

Dr. KARAN SINGH 

Union Minister for Health & Family Planning 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Friends, 

Having had the privelege of being for many years 
Chancellor of the University of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the parent institution from which the University of 
Kashmir and the University of Jammu have now 
emerged, it was great pleasure for me to receive an 
invitation from the Jammu University to attend its 
first Convocation. 

The last ten years have been very important in 
the growth of the nation, and it has been a pleasure 
for me to see that Jammu is rapidly developing into 
a modern and progressive town. The establishment 
of the Jammu University fulfilled a long felt need 
and desire of the people of this area. The setting up 
of a Medical College here, of a Law College, of a 
Sainik School which I happened to visit this morning 
and where incidentally, they also had their very 
first prize distribution function today, the extension 
of the rail-head, the construction of the Motel and 
so on have all combined to make Jammu into one 
of the more progressive and attractive towns in the 
country. But of all these institutions, the establish¬ 
ment of the University has a very special significance, 
because a University is not like any other institution. 
It is a crucible, as it were, for intellectual growth and 
development of the community. 

My view is that Universities in India today must 
become closely and integrally linked with the whole 
process of growth and development. I do not think 
Universities can any longer remain intellectual ivory 
towers. Our academic community often is totally 
unaware of what is happening in socitey. Whereas 
it is true that Universities must be dedicated to 
universal principles, nonetheless th<jy have got to be 
involved in the exciting processes of growth. Every 
University in this country should have two or three 
special interests. The first is the employment 
orientation; but when one mentions the word 
'employment* it by no means implies governmental 
jobs. That is a pernicious concept, and the sooner 
it is given up the better. What is meant by employ¬ 
ment, of course, is to fit the student to be a useful 
and a creative part of society. Government service 
is only a very small fraction of-the opportunities that 
are available in this country. I think this point is 
worth making, because I notice that in this State in 
particular employment is almost automatically 
assumed to be coterminous with Government 
service, which certainly should not be the case. The 
second point is involvement in community develop- 
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ment. For example, we now have over a hundred' 
medical colleges in the country, and I am making 
it obligatory that every medical college should take 
over at least two or three Primary Health Centres so 
that the teachers and the students of Medical 



Colleges do not merely study medicine in a vacuum 
but are really involved in the rural areas and their 
development. 

Similary. I would submit that every University 
should specialise in the history of the region, in the 
geology of the region, in the languages and arts and 
other developments of the region so that while 
subscribing to basic national ideals and the universal 
ideals of enlightenment and education they are also 
able to make a specific contribution in the areas in 
which they are located. The Jammu Region is 
particularly rich in cultural historical and artistic 
heritage, apart from the martial traditions of this 
area. There is this fantastic tradition of fine art, of 
painting, of sculpture, of architecture, of folk lore 
and folk music. I would like to see Jammu 
University playing a central role in the redevelop¬ 
ment and rediscovery of the great cultural historical 
and artistic heritage that exists in this region. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Jammu 
University is finally moving to its new site in the 
historic Bahu Rakh. I think it is symbolic, in a 
way, because Bahu is more than just a Rakh; it has 
been the scene of some of the most historic battles 
and events in the last two hundred years, and the 


movement to the Bahu Rakh mil mark a qualitative 
change in the functioning of the University. 

Before I get on to my main task of addressing 
the students, I would like to put in a word of 
caution. This development in Bahu must take 
place keeping in view the topography and the 
environment of the area. We must never, under 
any circumstances, fall into the terrible habit of first 
levelling every thing as if an atom bomb had fallen 
there and then starting to build. That concept is 
totally obsolete. What is required now is a creative 
utilisation of the modulation of the environment, of 
the trees, of the mountains, of the beautiful river 
that is Bowing by; and I would urge that as you 
have this unique opportunity of building de novo, 
please try and make the Jammu University an ideal 
for the rest of the country. 

However attractive a Campus may be, in the 
ultimate analysis the quality of any university will 
depend upon the human material that is involved in 
it, the teachers and the students. It would be 
presumptuous for me to give any advice to the 
teachrrs, but as this Covocation is essentially a 
students day I would like to say a few words to the 
students of Jammu University. You are often told 
that you, the younger generation, are the builders 
of new India, and this is true. But I would like to 
ptn before you a somewhat different point of view. 

1 feel that unless you go through a period of hard 
preparation and training you are not really competent 
to build the new India. Building India is not a 
simple thing. It is easy to say but you have first to 
develop the capacity within you to do this building. 
As I see it this involves a four-fold process of prepara¬ 
tion and development. 

The firist and in a way the most fundamental is 
physical development. We need a younger genera¬ 
tion with muscles of iron and nerves of steel. We 
need intellectuals, educated people, who are not 
afraid to go out into the rural areas, who do not 
constantly want to have the false security of an 
urban environment, people who are prepared to go 
into the fields, into the villages and there work for 
the transformation of India. Whether it is through 
NCC or various other types of sports and games it 
is important to be physically fit. But there is one 
thing I would like to say at this point. These is 
developing in this country a curious superstition 
that unless you have very extensive play fields and 
very sophisticated expensive equipment, it is not 
possible to undertake physical activities. This is 
entirely wrong. Certainly do have your gymnasia 
and cricket fields. But we have a tradition of the 
Akhara where people used to keep fit in a very small 
area. What is required is involvement in sports, 
not simply sitting back and watching people per¬ 
forming. What is required is large scale physical 
involvement. In Yoga for example, not only do 
you not need any equipment, you do nut even need 
any clothes I It is quite possible for you to do Yoga 


m a small area and keep your body fit., This is 
tremendously important, because the health of the 
younger generation is not developing as satisfactorily 
as h should. Apart from the problems of malnutri¬ 
tion, we seem to have lost the ethic of physical 
fitness which we must rediscover. So the first point 
I would like to make is the importance of maintaining 
and strengthening physical fitness and vitality. 

• 

The second requirement is the development of 
your intellectual capacities. We live in an age when 
science and technology are transforming the world 
before our vary eyes. The changes that have taken 
place in the last two or three decades are extraor¬ 
dinary, and the rate of change is speeding up. 
1 therefore the necessity to be able to absorb the new 
knowledge that is flooding into the world becomes 
paramount. Your intellectual equipment has got to 
be such that you are able to absorb the n$w, not 
only to learn the old. This is a very important 
distinction. There are some minds which are very 
good at learning the old, but which do not have 
the capacity, the resilience or the imagination to 
understand and comprehend the new that is begin¬ 
ning to develop in this world. The sort of minds 
that we need are minds that arc not stocked with 
useless facts and information. You can find all the 
facts you need in the library or in the computers. 
What we require is the capacity for creative adapta¬ 
tion of new knowledge to the changing requirements 
of society. Also, along with intellectual development 
the aesthetic sensibilities of the mind need to be 
developed. In other words we require a very 
special type of mind in our Universities. 

The third point I would like to make is the 
necessity to learn to work as disciplined and harmo¬ 
nious team. We have never lacked individual genius 
in this country. But we become too individualistic, 
we are not able to act and interact with the other 
members of society in order to fulfil a task. If you 
want to build the new India, howsoever briilant you 
may be, you will not be able to do any thing 
meaningful unless you have the capacity to work 
with other people. Therefore we have got to 
develop this capacity to pool our resources, to 
integrate our individual talents so that we can 
achieve major social and economic goals. 

For your preparation to build the new India, I 
have spoken of physical strength, of intellectual 
development, of discipline and team work. Finally, 

I would like to mention what may call the spiritual 
growth of the human being, the development of 
those deeper values which, in the ultimate analysis, 
make the human race unique upon this planet; the 
development of the deeper moral and spiritual 
capabilities, the higher reaches of the human 
personality without which a human being never 
really rises to the maximum of his potential. And 
unless you are able to do that, unless you have that 
extra dimension of moral and spiritual commitment. 
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you will not really be able to give of your beat to the 
development of the nation, 

So this is the four-fold course of preparation that 
you have to undergo. Once you have undergone 
this, what sort of an India is it that you are going to 
build ? I think we must remember that the India 
of today is an India of multiple, unfinished revolu¬ 
tions. Political freedom, which some considered to 
be the end of all activity, is really only the begin¬ 
ning. There are a number of unfinished revolutions 
in this country which it will be your responsibility 
by the end of this century to complete. There is the 
political revolution. We have got to realise that 
political freedom involves not only rights but also 
duties. We have got to stress not only what we can 
get from the Government but what we must do for 
society. Unless we become aware of the responsi¬ 
bilities of citizenship, a one-sided interpretation of 
democracy stressing only rights will lead this nation 
into disaster. Therefore the political approach that 
has been enshrined in our constitution has got to be 
completed and matured by a new emphasis upon 
responsibilites, upon what you can give to society not 
only what you can take therefrom. 

Similarly, in the field of economic development 
we have mhde tremendous progress in the last 
quarter of a century, but still millions of people go 
to bed without two square meals a day and 
there are vast areas of poverty and deprivation, of 
disease and ignorance. We have, therefore, to speed 
up the processes of economic growth; and the 
20-point programme the Prime Minister has put 
forward is directed at this But I would like to add 
one point concerning what now-a-days is my special 
interest. Howsoever fast the rate of our economic 
development, unless our population growth is some¬ 
what reduced the whole thing is going to end in 
disaster. We have added since Independence the 
equivalent of the whole population of the Soviet 
Union to our country—two hundred and fifty 
million people. Australia, as you know, is 2} times 
the size of India. The total population of Australia 
is 13 million, and every year we add thirteen million 
to the population of India 1 How are we ever goiog 
to be able to produce the food, the clothes, the 
schools, the hospitals and all the other social 
services that are required to meet this explosion ? 

This advice is particularly important for the 
younger generations, because the older generations 
have already made their contribution to population 
growth and lecturing them is not likely to produce 
any worthwhile results. But it is the younger 
generations, the people who are now coming into 
adulthood, who must realise that in the same way 
as irresponsible social behaviour is no longer 
acceptable in society, irresponsible reproductive 
behaviour will also not be acceptable to society. 

Then there is the unfinished social revolution. As 
all of you who have studied the growth and develop¬ 


ment of our freedom movement know, the early 
impetus for political freedom came from the great 
social reformers—Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Keshub- 
Ghandra Sen, R.G. Bhandarkar and M.G. Ranade, 
Dayanand Saraswati and Sir Syed Ahmed, and many 
others. Somehow after Indepenence the spirit seems 
to have gone out of our social reform movement. 
Perhaps it is because some social legislation has been 
passed and we feel that is enough. But it is not 
enough. There are many things that Government 
can do by law, but transformation of society is not 
possible merely by legislative means. This is some¬ 
thing in which our intellectuals have got to be fully 
involved. 

For example this curse of untouchability, which 
has disappeared largely perhaps from the cities but 
which still persists in some of our rural areas. Then 
there are wasteful social practices on weddings and 
the like, people unnecessarily spend vast sums of 
money on enagements, for dowry of weddings, even 
though they may for generations fall under debt. Now 
it is for you, it is for the younger generations, to 
change all this. You can bring about the change if 
you are really committed to it. Similarly alcoholism. 
I am afraid that some of the figures that I have seen 
show that Jammu city has a fairly impressive growth 
in the consumption of alcohol. It is unfortunate if 
we get so involved in the consumption of alcohol that 
our physical, moral and intellectual capabilities are 
diminished. Thus this unfinished social revolution is 
there waiting for you and for your involvement. 

Finally, there is, what one might call the cultural 
revolution, and I use the term after considerable 
thought because ‘cultural revolution* has got a very 
special connotation in the light of what has happened 
in China. But I feel we do need a cultural revolu¬ 
tion. For example, our attitude to public property. 
In this nation what is our personal property we guard 
with our lives, but what is public property, nobody is 
bothered about. Here we throw our rubbish and 
dirt somewhere outside and we expect that it is the 
government’s responsibility or somebody else’s respon¬ 
sibility to clean it up. Every public place in this 
country is filthy dirty. Our hospitals are dirty. Our 
public conveniences stink, nothing is kept clean. Why 
is this, although cleanliness is one of the great 
qualities inculcated in our culture? It is because while 
persona] cleanliness is all right, as long as I am 
clean and my clothes are clean it is all right, but if 
there is a public road it does not matter, let it be 
dirty? This attitude needs a change and this change 
cannot come about without what I would call 
cultural revolution. 

Punctuality is another examle. In this nation 
nobody ever gets anywhere in time. Now they are 
beginning to come on time for the last few months, 
but previously time seemed to be a commodity 
which was in very full supply, therefore nobody was 
bothered about it. Similarly, our attitude towards- 
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Time after time man must discover new proofs to support the faith in his own greattaess, the faith 
that gives him freedom in the infinite. It is realised anew that we find a man whose soul is luminously 
seen through the translucent atmosphere of a perfect life. Not the one who has the strength of an intellect 
that reasons, a will that plans, an energy that works, but he whose life has become one with the Word, 
from whose being is breathed OM, the response of the everlasting yes. —Tagore 

(Modern Review , July 1928) 


Holiness, purity and charity are not the exclusive possessions of any church an the world...every 
system has produced men and women of the most exalted character. ..upon the banner of every religion 
will soon be written in spite of resistance : 

“Help and not Fight”, 

“Assimilation and not Destruction”, 

“Harmony and Peace and not dissension,’* 

and I am sure the truth will be driven home without much difficulty. —Mahatma Gandhi 

Here we are facing the crisis of civilisation and people talk more and more in terms of might and 
insolence of power and others afraid of power, line up behind that power—and the good things In life 
suffer the very basis of a decent approach to life—call it religion, call it spiritual, call it scientific. They are 
submerged in this deluge of fear and hatred. Fear, violence and hatred are the worst companies that an 
individual or a nation can have. — Nehru 

We in India are attuned to the idea that the paths to truth are many and various. An attempt to 
make the world any one image will not be countenanced by the majority of mankind. Our age has been 
called the space age, but I would call it the age of the people. Revolutionists, liberators, and political 
leaders have always talked of the people, but for the first time now “we the people” does not mean, a few 
representing the many, but the masses themselves, each of which is poignantly conscious of his indivi¬ 
dualism, each one of whom is seeking to assert his rights and to voice his demand. —Smt. Indira Gandhi 


work. As you know in our cultural tradition there 
is an attitude that through your work you can 
maximise not only your materia] but your spiritual 
development. That is totally gone. The attitude 
towards work has become casual. So a change in 
fundamental attitudes to these matters is what I 
would define as a cultural revolution. 

Thus we have the unfinisned political revolution, 
the economic revolution, the social revolution and 
the cultural revolution Now all this provides a set 
of tremendously exciting challenges to the younger 
generations, particularly to those of you who have 
been privileged and fortunate to get the advantage 
of University education. 

I therefore summon you, the students of Jammu 
University and the younger generations in this 
country, to this exciting task that is before us. There 
are difficulties, there are dangers, but every adve¬ 
nture implies difficulty and danger. This nation 
is trying to do something that has never before been 
attempted in the history of the human race; to build 
by democratic means a better life for one seventh of 
humanity. There will be difficulties, there will be 
dangers, there will be defeats, but mark my words; 
no individual ever becomes great unless he overcomes 
in his own life difficulties and dangers, and no 
nation can ever become great unless it is prepared 


to face difficulties and overcome them. There are 
no soft options in the development of a nation, there 
is no easy path towards growth and progress. It is 
a difficult path, sharp like a razor’s edge, but there 
is no other. That is the only wav we have to go. 
We have to summon our physical, our moral, our 
materia], and our intellectual resources and combine 
them into a major thrust towards development. 

I would, therefore, while congratulating all the 
graduates and the prize winners today and with a 
beautiful quotation from the Katha Upanishad which 
says that we must awake and arise and move forward 
on the razor-edged path. It will be difficult, but we 
will overcome. And we will in our own life time 
and before the end of this century be able to build 
an India that is truly great. It is my sincere hope 
and prayer that the students of Jammu University 
will be the vanguard of this movement— 

“Uttishthata jagrata prapya varan nibodhata, 

Kshurasya dhara nilhita duratyaya, 

Durgam pathastat kavayo vadanti.” 

Arise, awake and understand your goals Sharp as 
the razor’s edge and hard to cross, difficult to tread 
is that path, so the sages declare. 
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The Fifth Plan and the Perspective 

SANKAR CHOSE 

Union Minister of State for Planning 


“PLANNING”, said Shrimati Indira Gandhi at 
the National Development Council meeting on 
September 24, 1976, "has become an inseparable 
part of our national life. There can be no diminu¬ 
tion of our commitment to it. The real irony is that 
those who were against planning have begun to pay 
lip sympathy to it, but those who professed to 
be supporters of planning have become unduly 
critical of some aspects of our performance...The 
essence of planning is to attempt more than what 
plain prudence dictates. This is where the element 
of faith and adventure comes in.” 

We started planning in 1951. We have imple¬ 
mented four Five Year Plans and three Annual Plans 
.and are now in the third year of the Fifth Plan. 

Removal of poverty and attainment of economic 
self-reliance are the two primary goals of the Fifth 
Five Year Plan. But poverty is too big and complex 
a problem to be overcome within the span of a single 
Five Year Plan. The Plans are, therefore, formulated 
in the context of a long-term view of development. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan, as now approved by 
the National Development Council, provides for a 
perspective period in which the average rate of 
growth has been estimated at 4.37 per cent for the 
Fifth Plan, 5.65 per cent for the Sixth Plan and 6 per 
cent for the Seventh Plan period. Durin g 1974-75, 
the first year ol the Fifth Plan, the rate of growth was 
only O.Z per cent, in 19 /5-76, the second year of the 
Pifth Plan, the rate of growth was about 6 per cent 
and during 1976-79 a compound annual rate of 
growth of 5.2 per cent is expected. In that event, 
the average annual rate of growth during the Fifth 
Plan will be 4.37 per cent. 

The finalization of the Fifth Five Year Plan was 
held up for a number of reasons. For one thing, the 
■draft plan was prepared on the basis of 1972-73 
prices and in the context of the economic situation 
-obtaining in the first half of the fiscal year 1973-74. 
But two major developments took place after that. 
They were the aggravation of inflationary pressures 
■and worsening of the balance of payment position due 
to the hike in the prices of oil and other imported 
materials. Therefore, the magnitudes of the Plan as 
well as the balance of payments position were affec¬ 
ted and we had to concentrate our attention on 
measures that would restore stability to the economy. 

In fact, the year 1974-75 witnessed further aggra¬ 
vation of the intilationary pressures due inter-alia to 
<he fall in agricultural production, a sharp increase in 


the prices of a large number of imported products of 
basic importance and a rapid expansion of money 
supply. The average index of wholesale prices rose 
further by 23 per cent. 

Faced with the gravity of the economic crisis the 
Government took vigorous measures to moderate the 
growth of monetary demand and to discourage exces¬ 
sive accumulation of stocks. Besides resorting to 
measures for additional resources mobilization, the 
Government also adopted certain measures for the 
regulation of disposable incomes. In order to control 
household spending, the legislation impounding a part 
of the additional dearness allowances and the entire 
increase arising from the revision of wages and 
salaries was introduced, restrictions on the declara¬ 
tion of dividends beyond certain stipulated limits 
were imposed and provisions were made to ensure 
compulsory savings for tax payers in higher income 
brackets. 

Again, in 1974 some reactionary forces had 
hatched a conspiracy to plunge the country into 
economic anarchy and political chaos. They conspi¬ 
red to destroy our democratic institutions and thwart 
our economic development. But because of the 
timely and bold action taken by the Prime Minister, 
the country was saved from catastrophe. The decla¬ 
ration of the emergency restored order and preserved 
the Republic. 

Immediately after the promulgation of the Emer¬ 
gency, the Prime Minister announced the Twenty- 
Point Programme, The steps taken by the Govern¬ 
ment to implement this programme have -'helped to 
generate confidence and a new spirit among the 
people. Indiscipline and despair have been replaced 
by order and enthusiasm. 

In terms of the Twenty-Point Programme time- 
bound schemes were drawn up for the implementa¬ 
tion of land reforms, provision of house sites in the 
rural areas, the liquidation of rural indebtedness to 
private money-lenders and the opening of rural banks. 
Bonded labour has been abolished. Steps have been 
taken to suitably revise and rigorously enforce mini¬ 
mum wages. A beginning has been made in workers’ 
participation in management. To facilitate smooth 
and quick transit of goods across the borders of the 
States, national transport permits are being issued. 

The country has been able to contain inflation. 
The average index of wholesale prices for 1975-76 
has been lower than that of the previous year by 
about 4 per cent* In fact, it is a great achievement 
of the nation that we have been able to fight the 
menace of run-away inflation that is plaguing many 
other countries of the world. 



The declaration of Emergency and the introduc¬ 
tion of Twenty-Point Programme changed the entire 
economic situation, The year 1975-76 witnessed a 
record foodgrains prouuction of about 118 millions 
tonnes as compared to the previous year’s production 
of about 101 million tonnes. The stock of foodgrains 
now stands at 17 million tonnes. 

In spite of a large increase in our import bill, 
necessitated by the rise in the prices of food, fuel and 
fertilizers, during the last two years there has been an 
encouraging buoyancy in our exports. This combined 
with the crack down on smugglers and economic 
offenders has brought about considerable improve¬ 
ment in our foreign exchange receipts. There has 
been almost a three-fold rise in our foreign exchange 
reserves over the past one year. The foreign exchange 
reserves on 3rd September, 1976 stood at Rs. 2095.78 
crores against Rs. 752.73 crores a year ago. 

The strength of the Indian rupee is growing 
increasingly. It has been revalued against the pound 
sterling eight times in one year. The Reserve Bank 
fixed the middle rate of Rs. 14.70 per pound sterling 
on September 29, 1976 against Rs. 18.31 on 
September 25, 1975, when the rupee was delinked 
from the pound sterling, indicating an overall appre¬ 
ciation of about 20 per cent in the value of the rupee 
vis-a-vis pound sterling. 

The outlay of Rs. 7852 crores for the Annual Plan 
of 1976-77 marks an increase of 31 per cent over the 
previous year’s outlay of Rs. 5978 crores. This is 
the highest step-up in development outlay in any one 
year since the beginning of planning in the country. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan has been finalized 
against the background of the various improvements 
in the overall economic situation. The Fifth Plan 
takes into account the new sense of discipline and 
dynamism infused into the economy after the emer¬ 
gency and the new direction to the planning process 
given by the Twenty-Point Programme of the Prime 
Minister. 

We spent Rs. 1960 crores in the public sector 
during the First Plan. The outlays in the Second, 
the Third and the Fourth Plans were Rs. 4672, 
Rs. 8577 and Rs. 16201 crores respectively. The 
public sector outlay during the Fifth P(an is likely to 
exceed Rs. 42,303 crores inclusive of inventories. In 
fact, in the Fifth Plan, the public sector outlay has 
been stepped up from Rs. 37,500 crores in the draft 
plan to about Rs. 42,303 crores, which is more than 
two and a half times the outlay that was provided for 
the public sector in the Fourth Plan. 

The outlay on irrigation and flood control has 
been augmented from Rs. 2681 crores in the draft 
plan to Rs. 3440.18 crores in the final plan, the 
investment in power has been raised from Rs. 6190 
crores to Rs. 7293.90 crores, and in industry and 
mining from Rs. 9029 crores to Rs. 10200.60 crores. 
Though the revised provision in the Fifth Plan for 


education and social services is lower, the outlays for 
the last two years of Plan in these sectors are higher 
than those for the first three years. 

The various constituents of the Twenty-point 
Programme have been identified and an outlay of 
Rs. 6091.73 crores has been proposed for the last two 
years of the Fifth Plan. Taking into account the 
anticipated outlay on these schemes for 1975-76 and 
the approved outlay for 197,6-77 the total outlay on 
the Twenty-point Programme during the Fifth Plan 
would amount to Rs. 10,399.10 crores. 

Aggregate domestic saving which was estimated at 
Rs. 45130 crores in the Draft Fifth Plan is now 
estimated at Rs. 58320 crores. This means an increase 
of over 29 per cent over the earlier estimate. 

The improvement in the economic climate has 
enabled the Central and State Governments to acce¬ 
lerate the mobilization of resources. In the first three 
years they took measures which would yield 
Rs. 13,000 crores during the entire Fifth Plan period. 
This amount is almost twice the sum ofRs. 6850 
crores which had originally been envisaged as the 
amount for resource mobilization for the entire Fifth 
Plan period. An additional amount of Rs. 1600 crores 
is expected to be mobilized in the remaining two 
years of the Plan by the Central and the State 
Governments. 

The physical targets to be ach'eved in the terminal 
year of the Fifth Plan have been considerably stepped 
up over the base level figures. To achieve these 
targets, steps have to be taken to ensure that food 
production goes up from 104.7 million tonnes in 
1973-74 to at ieast 125 million tonnes, if not to 132 
million tonnes, in the terminal year of the Plan, 
oil-seeds from 8.9 million tonnes to 12.0 million 
tonnes, coal from 79 million tonnes to 124 million 
million tonnes, nitrogenous fertilizers from 1.06- 
million tonnes to 2.9 million tonnes, cement from 
1.06 million tonnes to 20.8 million tonnes and 
finished steel from 4.89 million tonnes to 8.80 million 
tonnes. 

A significant breakthrough has been made in 
the production of crude oil owing to the discovery 
of hydrocarbons in the Bombay Higb. The target 
of production of crude oil has accordingly been 
raised from 12 million tonnes as envisaged in the 
draft Fifth Plan to 14.18 million tonnes by 1978-79 1 
in the Final Plan. 

The crude oil sector has to grow at a rate of 
at least 14.68 per cent during the Fifth Plan. By 
1983-84 the production level has to increase to 22 
million tonnes. The refining capacity in the country 
has also to increase to about 31.5 million tonnes by 
1978-79. 

In the energy sector, production of coal has to 
go up from 79 million tonnes in 1973-75 to 124 
million tonnes in 1978-79 and to 185 million tonnes- 
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1983*84. The growth rate of 7 to 8 per cent com¬ 
pound per annum in this lector has to be sustained 
during the Seventh Flan. 

Similarly, power generation has to go up in 
order to meet the anticipated demand of power of 
about 90 billion kwh. by 1978-79. The power 
consumption at the end of the Sixth Plan is tenta¬ 
tively estimated at around 138 billion units. The 
electricity sector has to maintain a growth rate of 
8.5 to 9.5 per cent through the Seventh Plan. 

In the field of international trade, in order to 
attain greater self-reliance, we must tike steps to 
reduce the imports of food and fertilizers. We have 
to go in for greater import-substitution through 
higher planned investments in these items Further, 
the momentum in exports-growth will have to be 
sustained by exploiting both the supply and demand 
elasticities of dynamic export products. We will 
have to introduce higher value-added components 
in our export - ' basket. All measures have to be 
taken increasingly to reduce our dependence on 
the rest of the world for critical wage-goods. 

A comprehensive science and technology plan 
is an integra 1 part of the Fifth Plan. The purpose 
of this plan is to make the economy self- reliant 
in respect of the core sectors. Research, design and 
development create durable assets for the nation 
and increase the output - capital ratio. The bulk 
of the investment in science and technology has 
been earmarked for innovations in agriculture, 
mining, metallurgy, heavy engineering and in the 
sectors of power and chemicals. Development of 
atomic energy and electronics can also contribute 
substantially to the improvemnt of standards of living 
of the people and accordingly large allocations have 
been made for these sectors. The science and 
technology plan is aimed at removing technological 
constraints in crucial areas like design-engineering 
and for the indentification and better utilization of 
our natural resources. 

Regional parity is one of the principal goals of 
the Fifth Plan. In fact, inter-regional disparities 
are as penicious as inter-personal disparties. Accor¬ 
dingly, special steps are being taken to develop 
backward areas. Funds have been earmarked for 
the expansion of infrastructural facilities in such 
areas. 

Development in the aggregate does not always 
benefit the poorest strata of the population. Econo¬ 
mic growth per ae may not bring about equitable 
distribution of income. Accordingly, the Fifth 
Plan is meant to be a frontal attack on povery and 
inequality. It has a built-in mechanism for raising 
the level of consumption of the poorest strata of 
the population. The Minimum Needs Programme 
and the Twenty-Point Programme of the Prime 
Minister are also based on this strategy. 


The problem of the removal of poverty and 
accelerating planned development in our country 
however, is intimately linked with the problem of 
the growth of population. Our planning efforts to 
accelerate development would not succeed unless the 
explosive rate of the growth of population is checked. 
Already with 2.4% of the world’s land area, India 
has about 15 per cent of the world’s people. To 
India’s population, since independence, 250 million 
people have been added, which is equivalent to the 
entire population of the Soviet Union with six times 
the land area of India. The population of India 
is now rising at the rate of about 1.2 crores per year 
which is again about the size of the population of 
Austrrlia having 2J times the area of our country. 

If the rate of real economic growth is substan¬ 
tially eroded by population growth, then it will 
take an indefinitely long time to remove the poverty 
of the masses. It is for this reason that in order 
to control population the National Population Policy 
has been adopted for achieving the Fifth Plan target 
of reducing the birth rate from an estimated 35 per 
thousand in the beginning of the Fifth Plan to 25 
per thousand at the end of the Sixth Plan. Tho 
importance that is now being attached to the family 
planning programme can be seen from the fact that 
the expenditure under this head of 14.50 lakhs in 
the Eirst Plan has been raised to Rs. 497 crores in 
the Fifth Plan. 

We are aiming at growth with stability. If the 
real output does increase at the rate at which public 
expenditure increases, inflation is the obvious con¬ 
sequence. We, as a nation, cau be proud of the 
tact that we have been able to contain run-away 
inflation that is plaguing many countries of the world. 
It is all the more necessary, therefore, that our 
planned development follows the non-inflationary 
path. Monetary and fiscal policies have to be so 
regulated that demand in any sector does not 
generally exceed the available supply and capacity 
of that sector. The public distribution system has 
to be streamlined so that bottlenecks and imper¬ 
fections of the market do not give rise to a spurt in 
the prices of essential commodities. 

In the long run the only way to combat inflation, 
which erodes the real value of money, dislocates 
the distribution of incomes and increases disparities, 
is to ensure an accelerated growth rate. An accele¬ 
rated growth rale without unleashing the forces of 
inflation is possible only when there is an adequate 
mobilization of rrsourees. We have to tap all 
sources of fresh resource mobilization including 
the agriculture sector and cut our losses in irrigation 
and power projects. We have also to plug the leaksV 
through which our resources are wasted; tax-evaders, j 
speculators and smugglers have, therefore, to be I 
dealt with ruthlessly. 

The finalization of the Fifth Plan proves beyond 
all shadow of doubt that the economy has turned 
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the corner. We have succeeded in insulating our 
economy from the runaway inflation, and v we can 
now forge ahead with our planned developmental 
programmes wi’.h greater vigour. 

Our plan strategy is based on the diode of 
development and social justice. We have to ensure 
that benefits of development percolate to the grass* 
roots. One of the most efficient means of doing so 
is to generate emloyment. But employment cannot 
be generated by a mere increase in public expendi¬ 
ture in the less productive traditional sectors. The 
rural youth has to be so employed that they con¬ 
tribute substantially to the augmentation of the net 
national product. We aro accordingly going in for 
the improvement of irrigational facilities and the 
modernization of livestock breeding, poultry 
farming, pisciculture, rural handicrafts and allied 
activities. The rationalization of the land-tenure 
system and the distribution of land among the 
landless are also necessary for the creation of more 
employment opportunities for the rural poor. In 
order to increase employment and output, the Fifth 
Plan lays considerable emphasis on programmes for 
the small farmers, agricultural labourers, and the 
urban unemployed. 

Planning has by now become a way of life for 
our nation. In fact, our strategy of planning is 
basically Indian and is not based on any foreign 
model. Though we have to learn from the experience 
in planning in other countries, we can pursue only 
our own model of planned development. A Plan 
that is modelled upon foreign experience alone is 
like an exotic plant that cannot strike roots in the 
country. Our plans have to be based on the needs 
and aspirations of the people and have to be suited 
to our conditions and experience. 

Our planning is based on the social philosophy 
enshrined in our Constitution which requires us to 
promote growth with social justice. The Constitution 
enjoins the State to organize the ownership and 
control of our material resources in a manner 
conducive to the welfare of the community. 

In choosing the path of planning we opted out 
of laissez faire. We did so not because of any 
doctrinaire obsession but because of our determination 
to eliminate the anomalies and anarchy of 
uncontrolled economic forces leading to poverty and 
inequality. 

Though we have not chosen the path of laissez 
faire, we have also not chosen the path of regimenta¬ 
tion. Our planning is not totalitarian. It does not 
prevent the development of the initiative of the 
people. Our planning is democratic and people- 
oriented. 

Participation of the entire nation in the formula¬ 
tion and the implementation of plans is the alpha 
and omega of planning. People’s involvement is 
not an exogenous attribute to the process of planning; 


it is an essential corollary of the social philosophy 
underlying planning. 

Planning does not consist merely of a set of 
techniques. In fact,, the input-output matrices or 
the equations of programming or any other sophis¬ 
ticated tool used by the planners are only some 
formal and computable methods of expressing the 
aspirat ons of the nation. The success of the plan 
depends not on these forms, bnt on their real content. 
The correspondence of a plan to the historical and 
economic realities of the nation gives it its real 
content. 

Our plans are not statutes. We resort to 
legislation only to the extent necessary. There are 
laws relating to the development and regulation of 
industries and in respect of many other economic 
activities. But our plans are implemented not only 
through the instrumentality of the laws but primarily 
through the process of involvement of the people. 

We have a quasi-federal structure, the powers 
ana functions of the Central and State Governments 
are defined in the Constitution. Economic and 
social planning is on the Concurrent List. Planning, 
therefore, takes place not only at t he 
Central but also at the State level. And within 
the State the districts and blocks participate 
not merely in the process of plan implementation 
but also in the process of plan formulation. I hus 
we aim at multi-level planning and in planning from 
the grass-roots. 

Comprehensive planning necessitates mobilization 
of our resources on a large scale. The financial 
resources of the Plan depend on savings, taxes and 
the _ surpluses of public undertakings. Popular 
participation is very important for the mobilization 
of savings. We have to generate a consciousness 
among the people that larger savings mean a large 
Plan and more development. 

We have also to generate a similar consciousness 
among the people that a tax-evader takes away 
what the nation could invest in the Plan for deve¬ 
lopment. Administrative measures alone cannot 
eliminate tax-evasion. The entire society must 
develop a system of values which would condemn 
tax-evasion. It is a mistake to regard (ax-evasion 
merely as a technical irregularity. Evasion of taxes 
is a denial of social responsibilities. Society has to 
deal with such social offences. For this a new social 
attitude has to be created. 

In order to increase the surpluses or profits of 
public and private undertakings we have to improve 
their performance. Tift performance of these under¬ 
takings depends on the efficiency of the manager* 
and workers. Efficiency is not a product of institu¬ 
tion alone. Ihe quality of work depends, to a 
great extent, on the emotional satisfaction that the 
worker derives from his work. When the worker* 
and the managers of our industrial undertaking* 

(Conti, on page 32) 
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Reflections of an 

Octogenarian on the Independence Day 

-DR. RAMESH CHANDRA MAZUMDAR 

(Dr. Mazumdar is one of the foremost historian of India) 


The twenty-ninth anniversary of our Indepen¬ 
dence Day has come and gone. But it brought to 
the mind of an old man of 88 many reflections on 
India’s past, present and future. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to express all of them but I 
may refer to a lew things which troubled my mind. 

It struck me, while sitting on the verandah of 
the first floor on 15th August that as far as my eyes 
could reach there was only one house—out of 
hundreds—on which the nitional flag was flying. 
The contrast between 1917 when absence ol flag 
was an exception and 1976 when it was the rule, 
requires an explanation. I leave it to the reader. 

It greatly pained me to think that while we 
heartily welcome the freedom from Btitish rule we 
do not car.: to realise that along with the evils of 
foreign rule many good things have also passed 
away with it. A discussion on high politics or 
intricate political or economic problems is beyond 
my power and I shall confine myself to less impor¬ 
tant things. 

One of the most serious losses is that of a sense 
of historical truth, which India has always lacked 
but began to learn during the British rule. Un¬ 
fortunately independent India seems to have been 
gradually losing this high ideal of historical truth. 
This would be evident from a critical study of the 
Independence Number of many Journals. I quote 
a few specimens from this very Journal. '* The 
British rulers captured the whole of India gradually 
not through guns but through treacherous methods.*’ 

(p.6). 

One would like to have evidence for the con¬ 
clusion that the Maratha Chiefs—Peshwa, Sindhia, 
Holkar and Bbonsle—and Tipu Sultan of Mysore 
were all defeated by treachery and not by the 
superior military skill of the British. The dt feat of 
the Sikhs might be partially due to treachery. But 
in all the cases as in the conquest of Bengal the 
charge oi treachery should more properly be brought 
against the Indians who betrayed their country 
rather than the British. 

Let me quote another statement of this Journal. 
"Since the tragic end of the Plassey fight, lakhs and 
lakhs of freedom fighters sacrificed their precious 
lives for the liberation of our Mother India" (p. 6). 

"Was there,” one may ask, "any idea of Mother 


India in the 18th century ?” We know that the 
Marathas plundered Bengal with incredible cruelty 
and were much more h ited enemies than the British. 
The Marathas were also regarded as hated marau¬ 
ders in many other parts of India which they over¬ 
ran. Haidar Ali carried fire and sword up to the 
very heart of Madras. The Mirathas and the 
N'zatn joined the British in conquering Mysore. 
Where was Mother India and who thought of her? 
As a matter of fact there was no conception of 
India as a political entity—there were only a num¬ 
ber of political units fighting one another to serve 
selfish ends. Again, one may a^k, who were these 
“lakhs and lakhs of freedom fighters" in the 18th 
and 19th centuries and against whom did they fight 
for the freedom of Mother India ? Almost every¬ 
one in this vast sub-continent called India regarded 
himself as the member of a political unit—Bengali, 
Behari. Hindustani, Punjabi. Rajput. Marathi, 
Tcluou, Kanaresc — and the number of those who 
though f of Mother India and sacrificed their lives 
for hci liberation in the 19ih century (from whom ?), 
may be counted on one’s fingers. 

As a matter of fact it is the English-educated 
Indian* who first conceived the id-a of Mother 
India in the last quarter of the 19th century and 
set up the oganization of the p flitical associations 
and githe'ings like die Nitional U inference in 
Calcutta (1883 an I l HH'5) and the f idiaa National 
Congress (since IflBi), Ct is worthy of note that 
it was an Englishman who first suggested the idea 
which led to the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress. 

Another serious set-back after the end of the 
British rule is the whole sale deterioration in almost 
all branches of administration. After trials and 
failures the British succeeded in setting up a genera) 
system of administration to which there is no parallel 
in the whole history of India, but cracks, big or 
small, are already visible in maoy parts of that 
mighty fabric reared by the British. 

The most illustrative instance is furnished in 
Bengal by the educational institutions. The deplor¬ 
able—almost pathetic—condition of the Universities 
(including Board of Secondary Education), colleges 
and schools is only too well known to the public. 
The examination, due to the mass-copying in the 
examination hall and the bungling of the authorities 
in respect of examination of scripts and tabulation of 
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results, has almost become a farce and the appoint¬ 
ment of teachers in the Universities in now made not 
so much on academic consideration as on party 
politics. I have been told that about 20 cases or 
more are pending in the High Court of Calcutta 
against the appointments made by the University of 
Calcutta and there is the unique case of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Registrar being hauled up in the 
High Court and the chief court of Calcutta for con¬ 
tempt of Court. There are also strikes not only by 
students but also by teachers. On more than one 
occasion the meetings of the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
university have been invaded by groups of students 
and on one such occasion a girl student observed, 
after pouring all sorts of abuses on the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor (who was presiding), ‘ he must have a rhinocers’ 
skin” (this was told me by a member of the Syndi¬ 
cate who was present). On another occasion I met an 
old student of mine who was recently appointed a 
teacher in the Calcutta university. 1 congratulated 
him and in course of conversation I told him that 
it was reported to me that some teachers do not go 
to their classes before 15 to 20 minutes after the bell 
is rung. He said you are mis- informed. Some go 
to their classes hall an hour and not a few at least 
40 minutes after the hell is rung. On inquiry from 
others I learnt that a teacher (known to me) never 
takes his class more than ten minutes or so. 

There has been a general deterioration in the 
working of almost all other important institutions on 
which depend the welfare of the people, such as 
Municipal Corporation (induing Improvement 
Trust) of Calcutta, Nationalised Banks, Post Office, 
Radio Station, Income Tax offices—4o mention only 
a few of which I have got personal experience. The 
one common factor in ail these is the utter indiffer¬ 
ence to the requirements or convenience of the public 
even where it can be met without any difficulty. By 
way of illustration I may refer to a petty matter in 
connection with Radio (Calcutta). As is well known 
songs of Rabindranath and Atul Prasad are enjoyed 
as much for their tune as their wordings. The opening 
words of many singers are, however, so indistinct 
that we cannot understand them and are therefore 
unable to utilise the printed collection of their 
songs with index. To remedy this, during the last 
ten years 1 spoke personally to several persons of 
the Radio and to the Director and wrote to him 
more than once suggesting that the announcer 
might speak beforehand the first two or three words. 
But although a few do so as before, most of them 
repeat these words only after the songs are over. God 
alone knows what good it does to anybody. But 
when I think that for this negligence or carelessness 
on the part of the announcer 1 have been denied the 
pleasures of enjoying the songs of Rabindranath and 
Atul Prasad I cannot but curse the system. 

I need not narrate in detail the evils of all the 
Departments mentioned above, but shall speak a 
few words about each from my own experience. 


Corporation : The filthy condition of the 
Deshapriya Park—particularly its south-western 
corner and the shops lining the western side would 
be a disgrace to any fifth-rate town in Europe or 
America. 

Improvement Trust : An evening walk on the 
Dhakuria Lake is rendered dangerous by big dogs 
roaming at large, cyclists swiftly driving among the 
crowd of walkers on the pavement of bricks with 
large holes, filthy shrubs (in front of the benches) in 
the water of the lake, etc. Here, again, I wrote to 
the Chairman, but to no effect. I am told there is 
a regular paid staff to look after the lake but nobody 
knows who they are or what they do. 

Post Office : I sent a Registered packet con¬ 
taining typed scripts of the “History and Culture of 
the Indian People," published by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan in eleven Volumes, of which I am the 
General Editor. The packet did not reach its 
destination but after several letters written td the 
Postal Department, after about two months I got 
them back in a torn bundle thoroughly drenched 
with water. Evidently it was exposed to rain water 
for a pretty long time. I sent a letter to the Income 
Tax Office Registered A. D. I never got back the 
acknowledgment of receipt, in spite of repeated 
complaints. 

Income Tax Office : I was compelled to pay an 
amount which in my opinion was wrong. After a 
great deal of discussion and correspondence a friend 
took me to a high official (probably an Income Tax 
Commissioner named Srinivasan) attd he accepted 
my contmtion. He said he would arrange to refund 
the amount. As nothing was done in two months I 
again saw him and he felt surprised that I did not 
get back the money. He promised to write immedia¬ 
tely. But nothing was done. A person told me that 
if I were prepared to give a small amount, say 
Rt. 20 to the clerk I could get back the amount. I 
don’t know what I would have done if the amount 
was a heavy one but I did not like to sacrifice a 
principle for the sake of a few hundred Rupees. So I 
have not yet got back the money though about two 
years had passed. 

Telephone : I was charged a large amount for a 
Trunk Call to Delhi. I wrote that I never made 
such a call but was informed that the Department 
made an inquiry and the charge was justly made. I 
got the name and telephone number of the gentleman 
at Delhi and he denied that he ever received a 
telephone from me who was unknown to him. For¬ 
tunately an old student of mine, an M.P., was a 
member of the local Telephone committee and he 
somehow succeeded in getting the money back. 
A relation of mine to whom I told the story said 
that he had a similar experience but he never got 
back his money. 

(Conld. on page 32) 
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The main political resolution of the Lahore 
Congress (1929), declaring independence as the only 
goal of the people of India, was taken in accordance 
with a former resolution moved by Gandhiji himself 
at the Calcutta Congress a year earlier in December 
1928. It declared that not Dominion Status but 
full and complete independence was the goal 
and only demand of the Indian people. The 
same resolution also directed the All India Congres 
Committee, the topmost executive and policy making 
Committee of the Congress to initiate a programme 
of mass civil disobedience; that is, defiance of specific 
and selected laws by the people in support of the 
demand of independence. 

But hardly five weeks after the Lahore Congress 
Gandhiji after much thought and deliberation and 
without consulting any of his colleagues or even any 
senior leader of the Congress wrote an article in his 
own weekly “The Young India” in which he not 
only in effect renounced the Congress demand of 
independence but also assured the British Governor 
General that if he took some steps to fulfil a few 
administrative reforms (he particularly enumerated 
only eleven points at that), there would not only be 
no civil disobedience movement in India but that 
the Congress itself would gladly participate in the 
Round Table Conference or in any conference the 
British Government might condescend to call. It 
was further learnt that Gandhiji at that time on his 
own personal initiative contacted in January 1930 
even Ramsay Macdonald, the then Labour Prime 
Minister of England for a compromise of the Indian 
Problems on the basis of those petty administrative 
reforms mentioned above.' 

And Gandhiji did not stop there. Immediately 
before initiating the “Dundee March" on the 11th 
March 1930 to break the Salt Law Gandhiji wrote 
on the 2nd of March on his own personal initiative 
and this time also without consulting any of the senior 
leaders of the Congress, a long letter to the Governor 
General, Lord Irwin wherein he enumerated his 
eleven points mentioned above and assured the 
British Governor that the resolution taken at Lahore 
on “independence should not cause any alarm" to 
him. Gandhiji requested the BritiahGovernor to grant 
him an interview when, he hoped, he would be able 


to explain everything and make his points far more 
clear to him. But the British Governor, as was only 
natural for him, haughtily turned down Gandhiji’s 
request for an inteiview and sent him a nasty and 
discourteous reply. 

Of course did Pandit Jawnharlal Nehru react 
very sharply and remonstrated against this letter of 
Gandhiji when he came to know of this some time 
later. In great anger and agony Panditji asked if 
there was any sense at all in enumerating a number 
of petty administrative reforms when the Congress 
bad demanded complete independence and was pre¬ 
paring itself to initiate a country—wide struggle to 
enforce the demand. Panditji also expressed great 
doubt that either Gandhiji did not mean the 
same thing as the rest of the Congressmen did 
when he used the word independence, or that they 
both must have been speaking in different languages 
about the mission and goal of the Congress. 

Such events caused alarm and apprehensions in 
the minds of the revolutionary leaders of Chittagong 
who felt that in view of the militant attitude of the 
entire people of the country which got expression 
through the incessant demands from all places all 
over India for a call to struggle from the leaders and 
also due to the eagerness shown by Gandhiji, to 
complete a deal of compromise with the British 
Government even, as it became apparent, on their 
terms, an early compromise could not, however, be 
ruled out; and such a compromise would naturally, 
rather inevitably, be followed by a complete with* 
drawal by the national leaders of all sorts of popular 
struggles and movements all over the country. This 
was undeniably wbat was in the interests of the 
British imperialists and this was what they undou¬ 
btedly very eagerly wanted. 

The revolutionary leaders wanted to forestall by 
all means this miserable and unfortunate possibility 
for the whole nation. But they knew it for certain 
that if they could strike the first blow against the 
national enemy at once without any further delay 
and strike successfully at Chittagoog and also if 
the patriotic youth forces of the country got some 
inspiration from the same and started doing similar 
things at different parts of the country, then and 
then only a situation might develop which would 
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farther inspire and attract the people, the common 
man of the country, to come forward with firm and 
steady steps to take up in their own hands the 
initiation and conduct of the real struggle for national 
freedom. 

In the judgement of the revolutionary leadership 
it had already become late. The last date of the 
last year (1929) had already come and had found 
the Chittagong revolutionary party completely 
unprepared and had slipped away about six weeks 
back. The possibility of a compromise with imperi¬ 
alism and consequent withdrawal of all popular 
movements was there and was daily becoming more 
distinct; and this danger was lurking behind every 
new day. Success, to the leadership at that time 
meant early action, immediate action. 

It was then the middle of February, and an 
assessment by the revolutionary leadership of their 
position by that time revealed that a few very 
important tasks still then remained incomplete. 
Of these the filling up of the imn shells with explo¬ 
sive powder and arrangement for printing a few 
information bulletins were the two most important 
ones. 

It was thought necessary by the leadership that 
arrangements for wide distribution of a few handbills 
amongst the people must have to be made to inform 
them of the purpose of the armed struggle, the possi¬ 
ble reaction of the national enemy against the people 
and also what the people ought to do in that circum- 
tance, etc. 

Another very important problem cropped up. The 
number of fire arms, particularly revolvers and small 
automatics, in the hands of the Chittagong revolu¬ 
tionary party was still then very few and less than 
what the leadership thought was the minimum 
number they required to put their plan into action. 
Of course there were some possibilities of getting a 
few of these weapons soon; but there was no assured 
guarantee of such a supply from Calcutta in the 
immediate future. Under this circumstance it was 
thought ungently necessary to fill up the iron shells at 
once. The effect of these weapons could be made 
tremendous if these could be properly used. 

Tarakeswar Dastidar was a fourth year class 
science student of the Chittagong college. He was 
also very cool, sober, intelligent and thoughtful 
youngman. In the consideration of the leadership 
he was a senior and responsible party worker capable 
of discharging the duties and responsilites of a revolu¬ 
tionary leader. Tarakeswar knew how to prepare 
and handle explosives and had received a full training 
in the same some time before. 

The leadership thought that in order to turn the 
empty shells into powerful bombs those should be 
filled up with picric powder which would make the 
shells, after being filled up, a little more safe for 
handling. Necessary amounts of pure raw acids and 


other necessary materials for preparing the picric 
powder were procured, mostly from Calcutta and 
Tarakeswar was ask'd to prepare the explosive 
powder. Tarakeswar Dastidar with the help of one 
or two trusted and trained young boys prepared with— 
in a few days the full amount of powder necessary. 
In spite of the fact that it was very difficult to prepare 
this particular powder in a house within a crowded 
locality owing to the very obnoxious fumes spreading 
out all around the house and creating a feeling of 
suffocation among the neighbours; yet this time 
Tarakeswar did this work very creditably in complete 
secrecy and safi tv without any trouble or any diffi¬ 
culty or without any minor accident whatsover. But 
due to some family reason of the owner of the house 
Tarakeswar hid to move away from the same with 
all his apparatuses and other useful things. 

Now only the last phase of the preparation, of 
mixing potassium chlorate with the prepared picric 
powder to turn the same in to a lightly explosive 
powder ready for filling up the shells remained. 
There was not much time left to take up the work at 
leisure. The work had to be finished as early as 
possible. But a difficulty apprar'ed; a safe house for 
the work could not be found at once any where in 
any locality of the town. It was also by no means 
possible to safely carry away aU the necessary appara¬ 
tuses to the villages for safe making and to bring them 
all back again after the wotk. The time was also 
short. A way out ol the dilemma had to be found. 
The problem gave the entire revolutionary leadership 
a very severe headache. At last after some serious 
thought and discussion a decision was taken as a last 
resort way out of the apparently insoluble problem. 

The District Congress of Chittagong was situated 
at that time in the “Ashkar Khan Dighi” area. The 
“dighi” was a very big tank, almost like a lake, and 
was located almost at the centre of the town. Bat 
due to some geographical reasons the topographical 
set up of the locality almost isolated it from the other 
thickly populated areas of the town. There were, of 
course, houses all around and on the borders of the 
big tank but comparatively their number was not 
many. Masterda Surjya Sen who was the secretary 
of the District Congress Committee lived in the 
Congress office with two or three very trusted and 
dependable young party workers. 

The revolutionary leadership after some serious 
thought and even after considering the possibility pf 
detection by some accident decided, at last, to utilise 
with proper caution and with all possible safeguards 
the geographical and strategical advantages of the 
Congress offices for finishing the final phase of the 
explosive powder and also to fill up the iron shells. 
The leadership particularly gave serious consideration 
to all possible consequences that might ensue in 
case it be found out that the District Congress office 
itself was being used to prepare bombs. On observa¬ 
tion it was found that 4 few hours of the midday 
between 1 P.M. and 3-30 P.M. were vary suitable for 
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the work became by that tinge very few people came 
out on the rdatjU an4 almost none came to the 
•Congress office tfyat oad time particularly during 
the summer, 

Naresh Roy’s tiny organisation was working with 
full pressure'r'ohnd the clock every day without any 
difficulty ahd Without feeing noticed by anybody. 
Almost qion'e even within the revolutionary party 
itself excejitinfe the lcadfer^ iand those who were 
directly corffifrct&f with this tiny organisation, knew 
of the existence of Working of this organisation till it 
came out many months later during the firrt open 
trial of the Chittagong Armoury Raid case. Naresh 
Roy was askfd to put his entire organsiation to be on 
special guard for three hours during the midday 
between 1 P.M. and 4 P.M. for two or three days 
with a particular eye on the Congress office. Also on 
the day Tarakeswar started hii work there, a number 
of responsible parly workers were plat ed all arrund 
the Congress office during those three hours up to a 
distance of about half a mile with arrangements of 
secret signalling in ca5e any of them sensed danger 
in anything unusual. 

After faking all proper precautions and all possible 
safeguards Tarakeswar Dastidar started, one day 
during the comparatively more solitary noon hours 
by the, end of March or may be by the first week 
of April, inside the Congress office the finishing work 
of making the explosive powder. The leaders did not 
much apprehend an aecident or a sudden explosion 
during the process of mixing the picric powder with 
potassium chlorate. In their past experience they 
had neither seen nor heard of any accident occurring 
at the time of mixing those two powders. But they 
had apprehem ions of real danger coming from the 
other side, from the enemy, the police, who might 
suddenly appear any time at the Congress office on 
some pretext or other for a search of the place which 
they had so many times done during ail those past 
few years. But in reality the danger came from the 
other end. where from it was least expected this time. 

All the doors of the Congress office were secretly 
closed from within. Tarakeswar Dastidar sat on 
floor in the middle of the inside room with a pestle 
and a mortar in his hands and some small pieces 
of paper by > bis side. A young boy Ardhendu 
Dastidar had the task of bringing in small quanti¬ 
ties of the two powders separately in two tiny 
paper packets from the local stock at one far corner 
of the roorm Nirnfal Sen,, one of the top leaders who 
there to supervise the Whole thing sat near Tara- 
kewar Dastidar with his back towards him and was 
was taking the mixed and finished powder from Tara¬ 
keswar Deatiwar and making small packets with 
them to stew away at another far corner of the 
room. It 1 was a hot and a sultry midsummer day 
and all three 1 of them were bare bodied. There 
Was no electric fen anywhere within the Congress 
office. 1 Masterda Surjya Sen was in the office room 
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reading some book but actually keeping a watch 
on the road outside. ; 

The work went on smoothly for sometime. 
Nirmal Sen and the other two were gossiping in 
low voice and exchanging pleasantries amongst 
themselves as their hands were busy in their worn. 
Suddenly there was an explosion within the mortar 
under the left hand of Tarakeswar Dastidar aqd 
a very loud noise. Masterda realised the danger 
and at once rushed inside the room to find it fqll 
of smoke and everything almost invisible. With 
difficulty he found out that Tarakeswar Dastidar 
was lying flat on his back a few cubits away from 
where lie had been sitting. He was very badly 
burnt on his head, forehead, face, chest and belly. 
Nirmal Sen was lying on the floor with his face, 
down. His wide back had big burnt injuries. 
Ardhendu’s hands and face also bore burnt injuries 
which showed that he was near Tarakeswar Dastj- 
dar when the accident took place. 

Masterda did not know what to do in that 
situation and at once sent a boy to inform and call 
in Ananta Singh and Ganesh Ghosh. They boffi 
came to the Congress office in about 15 to 20 
minutes time and saw the damage done. Tara¬ 
keswar Dastidar was groaning furiously. He was 
trying to keep his voice down but actually couftl 
not do so; his acute sufferings got the better of 
his sense of precaution at the time. In extreme 
agony he was pathetically pleading to shoot him 
at once to give him relief from his unbearable suffer¬ 
ings. 

From a look at Tarakeswar Dastidar it appeared 
to all of them that he could by no means survive 
beyond only a few hours. The second and third 
degree burns had made him hideous looking arid 
also bore tell-tale evidences of his very near end. 9 
His pathetic moans and expressons of sufferings 
moved every body present there and at one stage 
a suggestion was seriously made to put an end 
at once to his fife both to give him relief from his 
sufferings and also to lesson the danger of detection. 
But in a moment the leaders got back their moorings 
and realised that they had no right, whatsoever, 
to take any body’s life who was neither a betrayer 
nor an enemy of the country. 

Ananta Singh at once took Tarakeswar Dastidar 
in a car; put him on a mattres on the foot rest qf 
the back seat; put two more young boys there to 
look after him and smear his body liberally with 
picric lotion and Burnol ointment to lessen his 
sufferings. Anant Singh drove the car all through 
the afternoon along the roads just outside the busy 
town but bordering on the same. The others 
engaged themselves to remove all the concerned 
materials to a safe place in another locality and to 
wipe out all the traces of explosion on the flkfqr 
and on the nearest split bamboo partition,. 
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After night fall, at a pre-arranged place Ananta 
Sinha’s car was stopped and led to a particular 
house where Tarakeswar Dastidar was brought down 
and accommodated a little more compatably in a 
' room. A doctor was soon called in to see Tara- 
leswar Dastidar and to give him some relief and 
medical treatment. The doctor, however, after 
carefully and thoroughly examining Tarakeswar 
Dastidar said that there were assured possibilities 
of bringing him round provided he be given proper 
medical treatment and nursing. 

The leaders, however, felt really very happy at 
that very hopeful medical opinion which contra¬ 
dicted all their earlier apprehensions. But they at 
the same time found themselves in a fix; ihey did 
not know where to k^ep Tarakeswar Dastidar and 


how. With their very recent experience about 
Ram Krishna and also with their hands more than 
full with many other very serious works they could 
not find out any just and satisfactory answers to 
the above questions. 

After scene very long and serious discussions 
amongst themselves the leaders felt that it would 
not be possible for them at that almost final phase 
of the preparation for the rising to take again a 
series of serious risks as were connected with Ram 
Krishna Biswas and decided to send Tarakeswar 
Dastidar to a safe house in a village far away from 
the town. 

Note :—Thh Editor and the Bditosiol Board are 
n<>t responsible for the views of the writer. 
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Bank : I had an account with a bank close to my 
house, but so many errors were committed that I was 
compelled to close the account. On one occasion I 
drew the attention of the manager and asked why 
inch incompetent officers were kept. He said that 
if the girl was dismissed her family would die of 
starvation. 

I need not multiply instances of this kind. But 
the most curious illustration I have reserved till the 

last. 

We all suffer from darkness at night, occasionally 
or frequently, due to shortage of electricity. But 
what is the general feeling when we find that at the 
same time street lights are burning for hours after 
sunrise and before sunset. And this has been going 
on for more than five years or so. Can the public be 
blamed if this sight reminds them of the legendary 
king Habuchandra and his minister Gaburhandra. 

Several years ago I observed in a Cjnvoeation 
Address that "corruption, inefficiency and indisci¬ 


pline” are eating into the vitali of our administration. 
I am happy to say that no less a person* than the 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court quoted 
that statement with approval in a public meeting. 
The heroic efforts made by the Piirae Minister to 
remedy the evils indirectly support mv contention 
and f hope she will succeed in her efforts in our 
administration to remove also these minor evils with 
the co-operation of all of us. 

In conclusion I must make it clear that many of 
the defects pointed out above were not altogether 
absent during the British rule (and no Government is 
probably free from thetn).Bjt what I really mean to say 
is that while, in my opinion, the proportion between 
the good and the evil in the matters referred to above, 
was about 75 and 25 per cent, in the bad old days 
of British rule, it is just the reverse even twenty-nine 
years after India achieved independence. 

N. B. The Editorial Board is not responsible for the 
opinions expressed in the article. 
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realise that they are working not merely for private 
gain but primarily for the welfare of the nation, 
then the quality of their performance wilt improve. 
The industrial enterprises are building up a viable 
capital base for our economy and are thus laying the 
foundation of a new future. The employees of these 
undertakings are, therefore, participating in a his 
torica) process for creating a new economic order. 
This awareness, the awareness of working for the 
nation, the awareness of making history, is bound to 
promote greater efficiency. Society has to evolve a 
system of attitudes and values that will develop such 
awareness. 

The process of planning depends not only in the 
preparation of proprr blue-prints, but, even more so, 
m speedy and efficient execution and implementation. 
In fact, efficient execution is the alpha and omega 
of planning. 

The masses must participate at all stagges of 
planning. It is their needs and their aspirations 
that are reflected in a plan; it is their energies and 
Involvement that ultimately determine the success 
of a plan. Their participation at the grass-roots is 
the only way to ensure that the plan maximises the 
welfare of the community. 


A plan is not merely an economic document. It 
alters radically our social and cultural life. A 
rational reorganization of the economy necessitates 
major changes in habits, values and attitudes. Hard 
work, discipline, dedication to national as distinct 
from sectional causes and a spirit of justice are 
essential for the successful implemention of a plan. The 
entire nation has to strive for the creation of these 
habits, attitudes and values. It is only an attitudinal 
revolution that can pave the way for effecting an 
economic transformation. A new kingdom of the 
mind is the only guarantee for the creation of a new, 
better and more scientifically planned economy. 

As a result of planned development and various 
policy measures taken specially in the last two years, 
the Indian economy is now in a stronger position 
than ever before. There is today greater economic 
discipline and a new dynamism. A favourable 
climate has thus been created for resuming the 
process of planned growth with greater vigour and 
confidence. It is for this reason that Indira Gandhi 
said in September 1976: “Planning ha* .jbetter 
ehance now to succeed than at any time m the last 
25 years.** 



The Story of InJ ienoil 

—C. R. DAS GUPTA 

(Chairman, Indian Oil Corporation Ltd.) 

Oil industry, at the time of Indian Independence, was entirely in the private sector controlled 
and operated by foreign oil companies. The Industrial Policy Resolutions of 1956 have stressed the 
importance of bringing the core sector industries like steel, petroleum, fertilizers, heavy and structural 
industries undrr the purview of Public Sector. Petroleum is a vital strategic and essentia) requirement 
for all industries. The dreams of that visionary, our late Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, provided a turning 
point in the country’s oil scene. 

Indianoi! Company, set up in June 1959 had started marketing refined petroleum products in a 
small way through imports. However, to achieve the objective of self-reliance in the field of Petroleum 
as foreseen by our Planners, during the Post Independence era, it was necessary to take the Public Sector 
to commanding heights in the entire set of activities from exploration, drilling to refined and finally 
marketing of petroleum products. Indian Refineries Limited formal in the year 1958 was entrusted with 
the responsibility of setting up the first two oil refineries in the Public Sector at Gaubati (Assam) and 
Barauni (Bihar). Petroleum Refining at that point of time was considered a highly complex technology— 
a field almost completely dominated by the multi-national oil companies. With their literal monopoly 
in the field, no technological asiistancc was available from the foreign oil cartels. The first Public Sector 
refinery at Gauhati with a refining capacity of 0.75 million tonnes per annum was built with Rumanian 
collaboration and was commissioned on 1st January, 1962. The Refineries at Barauni and Koyali wen 
the result of Soviet collaboration based on indigenous crude available from eastern and western region* 
respectively. To have effective and coordinated refining and marketing activities in the Public Sector, 
it was on 1st September, 1964, that the Indian Refineries Limited was merged with Indianoi] Company 
Limited to lorm the present Indian Oil Corporation Limited. 

From a turn-over of Rs. 70 lakhs in 1960-61, Indianoil has grown to its present dimensions within 
just 15 ymri. With 65% market participation and annual turn over of over 2400 crores during the 
year 1975-76, Indianoil today stands as a leading Corporation in the field of oil refining, storage and dir- 
tribution of petroleum products. From the point of view of turn-over IOC .is the biggest company in 
our country and ranks 115th place amongst the 300 largest enterprises outside the USA according to 
“Fortune**” ranking. Indianoil in a short span of less than two decades has set up a vast net-work of 
over 3,700 retail outlets, most of which are spread out in rural areas, and established 17 port installations, 
8 pipeline installations, one inland installation and 109 bulk depots. 

Management of such a phenomenal rate of growth of 18% per annum during the early seventies 
has imparted Indianoil an ability to manage an ever-changing situation beset with new and sometimes 
unanticipated challenges. 

The Corporation has a chain of operating refineries at Gauhati, Barauni, Koyali and Haldia. The 
6 million tonnes per annum Mathura Refinery is presently under construction and is expected to be com¬ 
missioned by early 1980. Its Koyali Refinery is being expanded to a capacity of .7.3 million tonnes per 
annum. Expansion, when completed by end of 1977 will make this refinery the biggest in the country. 

The Corporation has a pipeline net work connecting Gauhati Refinery with Siliguri, Koyali 
Refinery with Sabarmati and the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur Pipeline System. To this net-work of pipeline is 
being added a giant 1200 Kins pipeline from Salaya in Gujarat to Mathura to feed this refinery with its 
requirement of crude oil. Additional 3 million tonne capacity being added at Koyali Refinery will also be 
fed through this pipeline system. The Salaya-Mathura Pipeline has been designed by Indianoil. engineers 
with the minimum back-up consultancy. Similarly, the Gujarat Refinery expansion, which is literally 
another refinery, has been designed and engineered by Engineers India Limited-—a Public Sector Under¬ 
taking. Barring a few exceptions, the entire equipment has been obtained from indigenous sources, and 
Indianoil's contribution lies in its constant efforts towards indigenisation of the equipment needed. 

With the application of modern maintenance and operating practices and with the development of 
a sound technological base, the operations of Indian Oil Corporation Refineries have been marked with 
continued success. During the year 1975-76 the Gauhati and Gujarat Refineries processed 0.827 million 
tonnes per annum and 4.11 million tonnes per annum of crude respectively—a level way above their 
designed capacities. Barauni Refinery achieved a capacity of 2.95 million tonnes per annum which was 
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limited by the crude availability. The year 197$-76 has seen an all time high throughput at all the 
Refineries with a total of 9.23 miUiciti tonnes. - > ' 

We are designing and constructing refining plants through indigenous technological know-how and 
equipment. IOC’s engineers and technologists are much in demand in other developing countries and 
many of them have been deputed to assist neighbouring countries like Sri Lanka, Iraq, Libya and other 
countries in the Middle East. 

As a pioneering step towards conservation of furnace oil in industrial usages, Indianoil in collabora¬ 
tion with Director General of Technical Development and National Productivity Council undertook a 
survey. The survey established that them was a scope for saving at least 15% of the fhmaee oil utilised by 
these units. As a follow up measure, the Corporation has set up Conservation Cell* in Bombay, Madras, 
Galcutta and Delhi to assist Industrial unit3 in furthering their efficiency and conserving energy usage. 
Coordination is maintained with burner manufacturers to evolve improved design of burners. Norms of 
consumption of furnace oil per unit of production were evolved for glass, ceramics, fogging and paper 
industries. The expected reduction in the consumption ol furnace oil is mound 215,000 ELs, resulting in 
a saving of approxima'ely Rs. 18 crores to the user industries. 

The Research and Development Centre of the Corporation at Faridabad has made many remarkable 
contributions. Indianoil introduced the first Indian premium brand lange of lubricants “SERVO” 
which has proved more than a match to several international brands. The Research & Development 
Centre h as developed a wick-stove with efficiency more than t>0% in comparison to 35-47% of the wick- 
stove presently available in the market. A l'amdv using one tin ol kerosene will be able to save^approxi- 
mately Rs 8/- per month with the new stove. The stove will shortly be available in the market and will 
result in considerable savings to the consumers and in turn result in lower import of kerosene and curb 
drain on foreign exchange to die extent of Rs. 30 crores. 

As a public sector undertaking the Corporation has always taken a lead in discharging its Social 
obligations, indianoil was the first public sector undertaking to introduce a scheme nf offering dealerships 
to unemployed graduates and engineers. After the Indo-Pak conflict in the year 1971, Indianoil embnked 
on a scheme of leliabdltating the war widow, disabled jawans and other Defence personnel by offering 
dealership; for selling kerosene. In dam’ and for iu:m : ng retail ou'lets (petrol stations). In July, 1974, the 
Corporation started offering de-der-hip to Sch-dukd Castas/Scheduled Tribe eurrvounities in order to help 
the weaker sections of the socict/. bo far 900 dealerships have been a wauled in all ilvsc catcgoius. 

In order to meet the needs of essential commodities by the rural and semi-urban population, selected 
retail outlets have been converted into multi-puipose distribution centres. B- sides petrol and diesel, these 
centres sell kerosene for the common-man’s needs, controlled cloth, cycle and scooter tyres and tubes, 
tractor spares and other consumer item? such as cooking oil, vanaspati, stoves, soaps, seeds, fertilizers and 
common diugs. So far nearly 160 such centres have been established all over the country. 

Indianoil has uken steps for furthering the National objectives outlined in the new programme for 
Economic Discipline. 



INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LTD. 

A Decade of Growth—Key Indicators 



\ 

1965 66 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1.' Investment (Rs. Crores) 

143.27 

116,13 

106 44 

98.04 

140 50 

2. Turnover (Rs. Crores) 

220.14 

865.13 

999.24 

1244.54 

1976.45 

3.' Gross Profit (before Interest 

1 & Tax) (Rs. Crores) 

5.00 

39.42 

52.62 

34.72 

60.87 

4. Net Profit (before tax) 

(Rs, Crores) 

5. ■ Net Profit (alter tax) 

1.50 

34.97 

49.17 

30.81 

52.14 

(Rs. Crores) 

6, ■ • Internal resources generated 
(Depreciation -}- Retained 

1.50 

29.97 

22.17 

9.81 

$0.64 

profit/loss) (Rs. Crores) 

4.48 

38.88 

30.74 

21.54 

44.68 

7. Return on capital employed 

(percentage) 

4.5 

22.6 

33.5 

19.6 

25.8 

8. Export Earnings 
■ (Ra. Crores) 

— 

4.68 

19.25 

22.30 

30.08 
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India's Trade with European Common Market 

Countries in 1975-76 


I. 


VALUE IN MILLIONS OF RUPEES 


Export to 


U.K. 4035 60 

Wot Gorananr 1183.70 

France 840.10 

Italy 787.00 

Belgium 391.00 

Denmark 113.00 

All EEC Countries 8190.90 


II. MAJOR COMMODITIES 

U.K. Tea, tobacco, tanned hides and 

skins, cotton apparel, vegetable oil, 
jute manufactures, sugar, raw jute, 
finished leather, fruits, footwear 
made of leather, coir manufactures, 
cashew kernel and rice. 


West Germany Hand-made carpets and druggets, 

engineering goods, cotton apparel, 
sugar, chemical and allied products, 
pearls, precious and semi-precious 
stones, plants and seeds, handloom 
fabrics, iron ore, lac. crude opium, 
coir manufactures, guargum and jute 
manufactures. 


Import from 

2*83.00 

8577.00 

1852.00 

799.00 

1014.01 

52.03 

10444.00 


Non-electric machinery, electrical 
machinery, iron and steel, non- 
metallic mineral manufactures, che- 
mi cal elements, transport equipment, 
manufactured cables, chemical mate* 
rials and products, paper and paper- 
board, medical ami pharmaceuticals, 
plastic materials, dyeing and colour¬ 
ing materials. 

Non-electric machinery, iron and 
steel, fertilizers, electrical machinery, 
chemical elements and compounds, 
medical and pharmaceuticals, scienti¬ 
fic and medical instruments, chemi¬ 
cal materials fnd products, manu¬ 
factures of metals, paper and paper- 
board, dyeing and' colouring 
materials, cinematographic supplies 
and wheat. 


France 


Italy 


Belgium 


Denmark 


Raw jute, tobacco, cotton apparel, 
tanned hides and skins, leather 
manufactures, pearls, precious and 
semi-precious stones, coir manufact¬ 
ures, guar flower opium and jewel¬ 
lery. 

Leather and leather manufactures, 
cotton apparel, materials of vege¬ 
table origin, chemical and allied 
products, tobacco, spices, coffee, coir 
manufactures and jute manufactures. 

Pearls, precious and semi-precious 
stones, crude animal materials, 
tanned hide and skins, raw jute, 
tobacco, jute manufactures, leather 
manufactures, iron ore, coir manu¬ 
factures, engineering goods, chemicals 
and allied products. 

Cotton apparel, metal and copper 
artware, jute manufactures, hand- 
loom cotton piece goods, coffee, hand 
made carpets and druggets, cotton 
piece goods (mill-made), footwear 
made of leather and canvass. 


Electrical and non-electrical machi¬ 
nery fertilizers, wheat, iron and 
steel and transport equipment. 


Fertilizers, non-electric machinery, 
iron and steel, chemical elements 
and compounds, electrical machi¬ 
nery, medicinal and pharmaceutical 
machinery. 

Wheat, fertilizers, pearls, precious 
and semi-precious stones, iron and 
steel, non-electric machinery, photo¬ 
graphic and cinematographic mat¬ 
erial, crude and manufactures. 


Non-electric machinery, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products, electric 
machinery, scientific and medical 
instruments, metal manufactures and 
chemical materials and products. 
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States of the Indian union 


ASSAM 


Agriculture 

During 1975-76 an estimated area of 2.5 lakh 
hectare was fixed for cultivation of HYV of Sali 
paddy and 90,000 hectares was fixed for cultivation 
of wheat. Total production of food grains rose 
from 21.71 lakh tonnes in 1973-74 to 24.10 lakh 
tonnes in 1975-76. Production of rise rote horn 20 
lakh tonnes in 1973-74 to 22.91 lakh tonnes in 1975-76 
and that of wheat rose from 48.1 thousand tonnes 
in 1973-74 to 60 thousand tonnes in 1975-76. The 
target of foodgrain production during the fifth plan 
period is 31.12 lakh tonnes. Procurement of paddy 
during 1975-76 reached all record of 35 lakh quintals 
surpassing the target of 20 lakh quintals. 

Irrigation 

Immediately after the proclamation of emergency 
the major irrigation project of Dhansiri irrigation 
Scheme to irrigate 41,000 hectares of land had been 
taken up. Other medium irrigation projects in the 
hilly areas Dikharu, Kolloganga, and Deorani irri¬ 
gation schemes to irrigate 7300 hectares are under 
progress. Other medium irrigation schemes in the 
plains Kaldiya, Dekadong, Bardikal, Jajlai Gaon, 
will irrigate 57,000 hectares. Besides these 28 
minor irrigation schemes will irrigate 12,000 hectares. 

Mining and Industry : 

Vast deposits of Coal of tartiary formation occurs 
in Assam. The main oil fields are in Rudrasagar, 
Lakwa, Galeki, Borhella and Anguri structure. Oil 
India Ltd. operating in Assam constructed pipelines 
for the two public sector rt fineries at Gauhati and 
Barauni and the private sector refinery at Digboy. 
Till 31 December, 1975 the company drilled 347 
wells and supplied, 30 lakh tonnes of crude oil to 
the three refineries in 1974. Limestone, refractory 
clay, dolomite are also found in Asiam. 

The refinery at Gauhati has a capacity of 7.5 
lakh tonnes and that at Barauni 30 lakh tonnes per 
annum. A refinery with , r an annual capacity of 10 
lakh tonnes is under construction at Bongaigaon. 

There are nearly 750 tea plantations in the State. 
The Hindustan Paper Corporation Ltd. has two units 
in Assam—Nowgong and Cachar Pulp and Paper 
project having capacity of one lakh tonnes each. 

State enterprises 

The main task of Industrial Development of 
Assam has been entrusted to the Assam Industriol 
Development Corporation- Setting up of two indus- 


tnai projects Assam Petrochemicals Ltd, Namrup 
and feruchem Ltd., Gauhati-have been completed. 
AIDC is currently working on various projects— 
Cachar .Sugar M.l s Ltd., Mmgaldoi Jute Mills Ltd- 
(another Jute Mill under co-operative sector—Barpeta 
Jute Mill has also been sanctioned), Industrial Papers 
(Assam) Ltd, Dhing, a spinning Mills with a capa¬ 
city of 2j,000 spindles, a M laaiine plane with a 
capicity ol 3000 lonnes per annum, a Pesticides plant 
at Namrup, a Carbon Black plant based on coal, Assam 
Conductors and i ubes Ltd, Gauhati (during 1974 - 
7o, total production was 800 AAC and ACSR con¬ 
ductors valued at Rs. 90 lakhs) Assam Glass Indust¬ 
ries Ltd., Gauhati with a capacity of 11 tonnes coal 
fired furance. Two other projects Brewery Project, 
Bongigaon and Cigarette Factory Bilashipara are 
also being set up. Several industries have,been set 
up or under construction in the Hilly area# for the 
development of backward areas. Some of these are— 
Starch and Glucose plant, Bokajan, a mini Cement 
plant at Garampam with a capacity of 50 tonnes per 
day, a Sugar Mill at Kheroni Karbi in Anglong 
District with a i250 tonnes per day crushing capa- 
city. The chemical unit of Associated Industries 
(Assam) Ltd, Chandrapur has been revived Of 
the three units of this concern the Sulphuric'Acid 
Plant and the Superphosphate plant have already 
been commissioned. All the industries mentioned 
above are employment oriented. 

Power 

During the last year installed capacity and power 
generated increased by 43 per cent and 18 percent 

ISSlauons T H CrC arC tW ° P° vv ‘ :r generating 
laiw! j t Undc , r construction—B ingaigaon (12(1 
MW) and Kapil (150 MW). Setting up of three 
K r Mwl ta a !? S are under consideration—Lakwa 
MW)* W aDd Langpi and Borgolai (240 

Number of villages electrified has been tripled and 
energisation of agricultural puuipseed has been up by 
25 percent. r 7 

Implementation of 20 point Programme 

The old land ceiling Act was amended in 1975 
reducing the ceiling limit to 50 bighas in respect of 
individual holdings. The exemption in respect of 
orchards was reduced from 30 to 40 bighas An 
area measuring 15,74,512 bighas was acquired by 
15th August, 1976. A little over 2 lakh families have 
had the allotments of the acquired ceiling surplus of 
them nearly over one lakh are the tenants already in 
occupation and the balance are landless families. 
As a result of various land reform measures alto¬ 
gether 66, 605 families had homestead lands. Out 
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of than 11, 832 and 7718 families belong to sche¬ 
duled caste and scheduled tribes respectively. Essen* 
tial feature of the land laws have been made simple 
and widely circulated to the tenants 3,39,202 tenants 
were recorded till 31st March, 1976. 

Distribution of 9 essential commodities at present 
being made through 13615 retail co operative socie¬ 
ties. Yam and cloth are also being distributed 
through 23 whole sale and 664 retail co-operative 
societies. 28,939 bales of controlled cloth were im¬ 
ported through NCCF during 1971-76. 80 per cent 
of the alloted quota was distributed to the rural 
poors. Two development schemes for the develop¬ 
ment of handloom industry has been formulated. 
The first envisages an annual production of 120 lakh 
metres through 10,000 weavers and the second aims 
at production of 5.5 lakh through 1,000 weavers. 

Assam Rural Indebtedness Relief Act provides 
relief to the marginal farmers, landless agricultural 
labourers and artisans. Debt incurred by scheduled 
debtors was discharged. Moratorium has been im¬ 
posed for two years coupled with remmission of 
interest. 

Minimum daily wages have been fixed at Rs. 5.00 


for all operations connected with the paddy cultiva¬ 
tion and Rs. 6 00 for tram plantation. Under the 
Apprenticeship Act 1024 seats were located and 
for the present 890 seats had been filled. A pro¬ 
posal ii finder consideration to bring the local trades 
like tea within the purview of the Apprenticeship 
Act. In 9 undertakings Shop Councils and Joint 
Councils have been formed. Workers participation 
has been decided in two undertaking!. The prac¬ 
tice of bonded labour is not prevalent in Assam, 
still a survey being made in the remote areas. 

Essential commodities at controlled prices are 
being issued through the co-operative societies. 577 
Book banks are in operation. Prices of text books 
have been reduced up to 60 per cent over 1974-75 
prices. 622 schools and college students cooperatives 
are operating for supply of text books and exercise 
books at'concessional rates. 

Under the programme of Enterprenueral Deve¬ 
lopment (known as EMT programme for self appoi¬ 
ntment) 1762 persons were given EMT training. 
1210 cases have been sponsored to Nationalised 
Banks and 529 cases have already been sanctioned 
by them. About Rs. 122.50 crores have been mobi¬ 
lised for this purpose. 


HELP CONSOLIDATE THE HUNDRED NEW GAINS OF EMERGENCY 


(Contd. from page 18) 


To eliminate the economic fluctuations and to 
distribute the gains as well as the cost of development 
among all citizens equitably is the aim of planning. 
It is growth with stability. 

The achievements of Soviet Russia, the Colossus 
of Planning, speaks volumes of how planning can 
speed economic progress. Russia ventured into 
planning soon after the victorious October Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917. After a few years of annual planning 
it launched its first Five Year Plan in 1928-29. 
Since then nine five year plans have been completed, 
each plan exceeding its predecessor in size and achie¬ 
vement. It is indeed no ordinary task to enlist the 
co-operation of so diversified a population and reach 
its present status of second-to-none in the world, 
and with a record that knows nothing of inflation or 
unemployment for decades together. 

Soviet Planning has been the fountain source of 
inspiration for Indian Planning from the very out¬ 
set. If India has today achieved a high degree of 
self-sufficiency and self-reliance in her economic 
affairs, built up a network of infrastructure facili- 
ties by way of heavy industries, expanded her volume 
and value of external trade to unprecedent levels, 
accumulated sizeable foreign exchange reserves,—a 


large share of the credit for this spectacular growth 
goes to the inspiration that JawaUarUl Nohru receiv¬ 
ed on Planning during his visit to Soviet Russia in 
the early years of its Socialist Construction. That 
growth path, this country adopted soon after Inde¬ 
pendence and had steadily followed since then. No 
less significant is the magnificent assistance India 
has been receiving from Soviet Russia in her planned 
process of development, both moral and material. 

Every year increasing number of nations are rid¬ 
ding themselves of their imperialistic yokes and as 
soon as they are free they are confronted not with 
the question to plan or not to plan, but only what 
sort and size their plan is to be. 

However, to accept the choice of planning certain 
conditions have to dc necessarily fulfilled. Firstly, 
a group of determined and far-sighted leaders to lead 
the people. Secondly, the determination on the part 
of the citizens to stand by the leaders even if they 
have to suffer heavy setbacks initially. The hardships 
the Russians had to face in the adventure of plann¬ 
ing were never small, but the final triumph showed 
it was worth the effort and sacrifice. Russia’s lot 
was the pioneer’s lot. But a vast array of under¬ 
developed nations are enjoying its fruits. ; 



WOMEN’S CORNER 


WOMEN IN JAPAN 


A Correspondent 


Japan is much advanced in industry and techno¬ 
logy. It is also one of the affluent countries economi¬ 
cally. Yet so far as the education of women and 
their working condition is concerned, Japan had not 
been in the frontline. The spirit of International 
Women’s Year, 1975, however, inspired the Japanese 
Government to launch a series of specific measures 
for the elevation of women’s status. 

Among the most recent of such measures are the 
implementation of the Childcare Leave Law as from 
April, 1976, and the opening to women of a part of 
the Administrative Service Examination, an examina¬ 
tion for the national civil service that has not been 
totally open to them. 

The Childcare Leave Law now allows the women, 
who are engaged in three categories of national civil 
service—viz, teachers, hospital nures and nursery 
attendants to take, upon application, an extended 
holiday after maternity leave until their children 
reach the age of one. 

The category of national civil service opend to 
women consists of clerical and technical duties on the 
administration level, including research and represen¬ 
tation of the relevant department in various external 
negotiations. Such appointments had so far been 
confined to men exclusively because of the irregular 
nature of the duties, like latenight work, shift work 
and overtime. The latest step, however, has made 
these jobs available to women, further widening the 
scope of their activities within society. 

Apart from Childcare Leave Law, working women 
in Japan are protected by the legal system in various 
ways. For instance, discrimination against women 
is prohibited in regard to employment-exchange 
service and vocational guidance under the Employ¬ 
ment Security Law in consonance with the articles of 
the Constitution providing for equality under the law 
and the freedom to choose one’s occupation. More¬ 
over, the Labour Unions Law makes it mandatory 
for labour union to include in their statutes a provi¬ 
sion for the protection of discrimination concerning 
qualifications for union membership, in accordance 
with the terms of the Constitution, guaranteeing 
workers’ right to organise, bargain and act collec¬ 
tively. There is the Labour Standards Law which 
guarantees equality of wages. Discrimination in the 
civil service on the other hand is forbidden under the 
National Civil Service Law and the Local Civil 
Service Law. 


With a view to the protection of women’s working 
conditions, the Labour Standards Law provides in 
principle for an eight-hour day and fortyeight-hour 
week and limits overtime work to two hours a day, 
six hours a week and 150 hours a year. Work on 
holiday s is banned on principle. 

There is provision for vocational guidance and 
training for women, so that their propensity and 
ability are brought into full play. In ordef .to help 
maintain harmony between work and family life of 
the working women, the number of day nurseries is 
being increased. So far 17,342 day nurseries capable 
of caring for 1.5 million children have been set up to 
cope with the trend of increase in the number of 
working women. 

Meanwhile, in view of an increasing number of 
housewives seeking part-time work, principal public 
employment security offices have established special 
sections to help them find suitable jobs. Various 
other measures, including special study courses, have 
also been taken for the benefit of such women. 

In addition, more than 20,000 social-education 
classes for working women have been held through¬ 
out the country. 

At present women account for 38 per cent of 
Japan’s work force and the ratio of the female work 
force to the female productive age population (15 or 
older) stands at 47 per cent. 

A conspicuous change observed in the past ten 
years is a decline in those engaged in the agriculture- 
forestry industry where about 60 per cent of working 
women were employed up to around 1950. As of 
1974, the proportion of those engaged in non-agri- 
culiure-forestry sector climbed upto 83 per cent. 

Another notable trend is an increase in the 
employment of middle or advanced-age women and 
married women. In 1955, the ratios of unmarried 
and married women were 65 and 20 per cent, 
respectively. But in 1974, the ratios were reversed 
to 30 and 50 per cent, and if widows and divorcees 
are included, the proportion of married women comes 
to 60 per cent. 

Meanwhile the ratio of women who have received 
higher education has also shown an upward trend 
parallel to a rise in the proportion of the Japanese 
population entering institutions of higher learning. 



SCIENCE & NATURE 


Utilisation of solar energy. 

India is giving 'top priority to research into the 
field of solar energy utilisation, because India could 
j be self sufficient in energy by the end of this century 
if it could harness even O. 1 per cent of its sunlight. 
An integrated programme of solar cells is to be chalk¬ 
ed out and implemented by the Central Eletronics 
Ltd. 

India’s first solar power station to be built in 
Madras in collaboration with West Germany is like¬ 
ly to be completed by the middle of 1977. The solar 
research project will take up construction of solar 
power units, with capacities ranging from 10 to 100 
kilowatt for the benefit of Indian villages. The po¬ 
wer stations will have arrangements for storage of 
power for u*e at night. The sunlight will be used to 
heat water and the heat from water will be used to 
run machines during the night. Solar power will 
be used to run solar pumps in villages for irrigation 
and to produce solar cooling to preserve food. 

A novel process of removing cataract. 

National Physical Laboratory has developed a 
revolutionary instrument called cyro-probe for remo¬ 
ving cataracts of the eye. The instrument according 
to Dr. V.G. Bhide, Director of NPL, will enable 
about four million cataract patients in the country 
to have a safe and quick operation. The operation 
with the help of this instrument will only take a few 
seconds with cent per cent success instead of 60-80 
per cent success as at precent. Cataract is caused 
by fogging of the eyelens due to old age and other 
reasons. The present method is to operate out the 
fogged eyelens using forcaps. 

The cyro-probe has a cyro-pencil which can pro¬ 
duce very low temperatures. When the small 
needle-like pencil touches the eyelens the 
fluid in the eyelens gets solidified and the 
lens sticks to the pencil. After about five to ten 
seconds cooling, the cyro-pencil is removed from the 
eyelens by using a miniature heater built into the 
tip of the pencil. The eyelens also comes out along 
with the pencil. There is absolutely no loss of blood 
or fear of damage to the eye. 

Research on contraceptive* 

Various team of scientists are busy in the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, on 
contraceptives. The Institute occupies a. place of 
honour in the world of science on the subject. Dr. 
T.G. Anand Kumar of the institute has developed 
a process of progestrone nasal spray. Progestrone 
can reach the cerebro-spinal fluid of the brain in a 
few minutes and inhibit ovulation. The dose of the 
chemical is alto very small. The World Health Or¬ 
ganisation has accepted the method and selected five 


centres in the world for clinical trials including the 
A.I.I.M.S. and the Post Graduate Medical Institute, 
Chandigarh. Dr. M.R.N. Prasad of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity is experimenting on a hormone antagonist cypro- 
terone. Dr. G.P. Talwar of the A I.I.M.S. is work¬ 
ing on a vaccine to prevent pregnency by producing 
antibodies in the woman. Dr. K.R. Laumus of the 
Institute is working on methods which would m a ke 
vasectomy reversible. 

Control of Water Evaporation. 

The scientists of the National Chemical Labora¬ 
tory have launched recently, for the first time in 
India, an ambitious experiment to save reservoir- 
water by controlling evaporation of India Lake, near 
Khed, in the district of Pune. It is expected to save 
30 per cent water from evaporation. The programme 
involves spraying of monomolecular films of chami- 
cals on reservoir water. 

The National Chemical Laboratory had taken up 
the work on the evaporation control in 1957 and fou¬ 
nd out after extensive experiments that alkoxy ethanol 
derivatives of certain fatty alcohols prevented water 
evaporation by 60 percent in the laboratory. The 
NCLpersuaded industries to manufacture the requir¬ 
ed chemicals which were being imported so far. It was 
undertaken in collaboration with the State directo¬ 
rate of irrigation, research and development. The 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
given a grant of Rs. 6 lakhs for the project which 
will run for three years. 

The programme has been planned in four more 
tanks in Ahmednagar, Aurangabad and Chandrapur 
districts in the arid and semi-arid zones of Maharash¬ 
tra. 

The experiment on the lakes would be conducted 
in the dry months from November to June. 

Besides providing direct benefit to farmers by 
enabling them to take out assured kharif and rabi 
crops, the experiments were likely to help in addi¬ 
tional summer crops. 

In addition, drinking water could be made avail¬ 
able during the scarcity months in wells in the com¬ 
mand area. Increased farm and fishries output in 
the area of the tanks was expected to be more than 
the expenses incurred, according to the NCL. 

Conference by Television. 

In Japan, it will soon be possible to have a con¬ 
ference with people in distant places without a lot 
of travelling. The Nippon Telegragh and Telephone 
Public Corporation has commenced a Telivison Con¬ 
ference Service for this purpose. A set of conferece 
( Contd . on page 49) 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


CRICKET 

I) India Wins Rubber : 

In the three-Test series with New Zealand, India 
has won the ‘Rubber* with a 2-0 verdict. 

India won the first Test at Bombay by 162 runs. 
The second Test at Kanpur ended in a draw. In 
the third Test at Madras, India had a very comfor¬ 
table 216 run victory. 

The New Zealand captain Glenn Turner had 
no hick with the toss in any of the three Tests. He 
has, thus, called the coin wrongly 22 times in 26 
tests. He should not however have the illusion that 
the. result of the matches would have been otherwise 
if the turn of the coin had favoured him. In fact 
the present New Zealand team is no match to India. 

New Zealand was lucky to have been able to 
force India to a draw in the second Test. At a peril¬ 
ous 134 for seven on the final day, they were doomed 
for a defeat—but for a miraculous pull through. 
Thanks to steadfast batting of Andy Roberts and 
Peter Petherick in the first innings and the gallant 
stand taken by Warren Lees and David O’Sullivan 
in the second, New Zealand managed to wriggle out 
of the tight spot. Credit must be given to the inde- 
fatiguable Kiwis for putting up a determined show 
after beiug driven to wall by the run-piling Indian 
batsmen and the ruthlessly efficient spin bowlers. 



Kanpur Green Park happens to be the favourite 
pitch for Vishwanath. It was here that he got a 


scintillating 137 in the second innings after he was 
out for blob in the first innings when he donned the 
Test Cap for the first time against the Australians in 
1969-70 series. Against New Zealand on the last day. 
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he hit his fifth century with prefection and grace. 
Gaptain Bishan Singh Bedi has also earned plaudit 
by his stupendous knock in a dazzling feat. 

In the third and final Test at Madras, India 
made 298 runs in the first innings. They there humbl¬ 
ed the visitors to a paltry 140 in the first innings 
and declared having scored 201 runs for 5 wickets 
in the second innings. On the final day the New 
Zealand were skittled out at 143, thus giving India 
a-216 run victory. 

Except for skipper Glenn Turner and Burgess in 
the first innings and Parker and O’ Sullivan in the 
second, other Kiwis batsmen were none too confi¬ 
dent against India’s spin attack. Chandarsekhar 
posed a variety of problems beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of the visiting batsmen. He took three wickets 
for a mere 28 runs in the first innings and another 
three wickets for 64 runs in the second in ning s 
Bedi was more vicious. His first innings figures was 
five wickets for 48 rum and in the second Innings he 
got four wickets for 23 runs. Thus between them 
they shared 15 of the 20 New Zealand wickets. 
Though Venkataraghavan had not as much back 
with wickets he kept the batsmen at bay by his accu¬ 
rate bowling. He has also proved himself a depen¬ 
dable fieldsman. Captain Bedi deserves all plau¬ 
dits both for his captaincy and surprising'batting 




performance that he has shown in these three Tests 
Wicket-keeper Kirmani has put up heartwarming 
displays in all the three Tests and has secured bis 
place. So also is the case with Mobinder Amamath, 
w ho with his dare devil feats in “suicide trap” has 
proved himself an indispensable fielder. 

Now Zeal inders had not some of their stalwarts 
with them. It appears they are in the process of 
rebuilding their team. They should have therefore 
taken their defeat with grace. Instead, they too of¬ 
ten grumhlrd against the umpire’s decision. They 
even went so far as to refuse to take lunch during 
the third Test at Kanpur. They might feel frust¬ 
rated at what they considered as faulty umpiring 
decisions but they should not have reacted the way 
they did. That was not certainly cricket. 

II) Women’s Test: 

The first ever women’s cricket Test between 
India and West Indies was played in November 
last. It was a six-Test series of three-day matches. 

The first Test was at Bangalore, the second at 
Madras and the third at Delhi - each of them ending 
in a draw. India went one-up in the series, when 
they won the fourth Test at Patna by five wickets. 
The architects qf India’s win were spinners Subhangi 
Kulkarni and Sharmeela Chakravarty who wrecked 
the West Indies in the second innings. Between them 
they shared seven wickets—Miss Kulkarni four for 
14 and Miss Chakravarty three for 17. The fifth 
Test at Lucknow again ended in a draw. In the 
sixth and final Test at Jammu, the West Indies de¬ 
feated India by an innings and 24 runs. Crace 
Williams (Four for 30) and Pat Wbitakar (three for 
9) were the chief wreckers of India’s innings. 

With this win the West Indies levelled the six- 
Test series 1*1. 

India’s skipper Shanta Rangaswamy completed 
her 1000 runs in l est cricket on the final day of the 
sixth Test. 

Previous to this series, India had played eight 
Tests, five against Australia and three against New 
Zealand. All except one Test, which India lost to 
New Zealand here early last year, ended in draw. 

TENNIS 

Grand Prix Championship : 

Kim Warvick of Australia, the fourth-seeded in 
the men’s singles of the Grand Prix Tennis Cham¬ 
pionship won the little by defeating India’s unseeded 
Davis Cup player Saahi Menon 6* 1,6-1. Warwick is 
rated 69th in the world and Menon 119th. 

But Warwick’s superiority was never so promi- 
. nent in the match. It appeared that with a little 
more determination on his part, Menon could have 
swung thus match in bis favour. It was Warwick’s 
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steady stroke play and will to win which enabled 
him to get the better of menon. 


1 



Out of three Grand Prix competitions held in 
India so far. two men’s singles had been rbiaMtl 
by Vijay Amritraj and one by New Zealand’s Qany 
Puran. 

WOMEN’S SPORTS 

The Women’s sports front in India has not so 
far received the necessary Slip from all concerned. 
Spurred by the women’s lib movement during the 
International Women’s Year, the first National Wo¬ 
men’s sports Festival was held in New Delhi last 
year under the joint initiative of the Union Edu¬ 
cation Ministry and Netaji Subhash National Insti¬ 
tute of Sports. 

The enthusiasm evinced by the participants from 
the various States and the success realised last year, 
led the authorities concerned to organise the second 
festival at the National Stadium, New Delhi, in 
November last. The festival was inaugurated by the 
Union Education Minister, amidst fanfare and im¬ 
pressive march past of more than 1800 girls from SO 
States and Union Territories. The flame at the sta¬ 
dium was lit by former international Manjit Walia. 

Delhi won the overall championship displacing 
Punjab and Maharashtra from the top position with 
a tally of 14 points. Delhi also beat Karnataka 59-50 
in the Basketball final. 

Karnataka won the prestigious athletic champion¬ 
ship logging 53 points. Tamil Nadu were second. 

Tamil Nadu set a new meet record at 50.8 second 
in the Relay Race event. Delhi came second finish¬ 
ing 50.9 second. 

(Contd. on page 43) 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


Dr. Sunil Kumar Bhattacharya 

AN ARTIST AND ART CRITIC OF INTERNATIONAL FAME 

A Correspondent 


Dr. Sunil Kumar Bhattacharya has been well-known both as a painter and a writer on Art 
practising since 1952. At present attached to the College of Art, New Delhi, as a lecturer, 
he lias recently received recognition and honour from the Accademia Inttrnational Di Santa 
Cruz of Iday, having been conferred the title of “ Astralismo". He has also been made a 
member of the Senate of the Acadtmy of Arts, Letters and Science of Italy, for his contribution 
to Art History, painting, poetry and- art criticism. 


Born in 1928, Dr. S.K. Bhattacharya worked as a 
research scholar on Indian art from 1955 to 1958 
under Dr. William Cohn at the Oxford University 
and also studied painting at the Glasgow School of 
Arts from 1953 to 1955. He has participated in the 
Academy of Fine Arts Exhibition in 1952 at Calcutta, 
All India Fine Arts & Crafts Society’s Exhibition in 
1953, Indian Arts Exhibition in USSR, 1953, and 
Tagore India Centre Exhibition of 1962 in London. 
He also has held one man shows in Glasgow in 1954, 
and at Oxford in 1955, 1962 and 1963, at New Delhi 
in 1959 and 1964, at Bombay in 1963 and at Cal¬ 
cutta in 1963. He has published a book of poems 
(mid Century) from London in 1962. 

Dr. Bhattacharya has travelled abroad extensively 
to U.K., France, Germany, Itiay and Egypt and 
Iive<^ in England from 1953 till 1963 In 1959 he 
returned to India and became a lecturer in the 
Delegacy of Extra Mural Studh s at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity in 1960 and lectured on Indian International 
journals on Art from 1955 ownward. He was form¬ 
erly Art Editor of ‘D’—the student Architect of Ox¬ 
ford (1962-64); at present is Art Correspondent of 
Art Voices, New York. Hi* thesii on the represent¬ 
ation of Krishna in Indian sculpture and painting 
has been acclaimed as a standard work on the sub¬ 
ject and his monographs on Indian artists are chara¬ 
cteristically poignant with candour and throw consi¬ 
derable light on the state of contemporary art in 
India. He visited London to read a paper on 


‘Krishna in Indian Art at the 11th Conference of 
British Oaentalists in 1960. He became the convener 



of the Indian Art Critic’s Association (UNESCO) 
and member of the Council of All India Fine Arts 
& Crafts Society, New Delhi. He wrote “The story 
of Indian Art” which was published in 1966 by 
Atma Ram & Sons, Delhi. He participated in the 
Symposium of 3rd Triennale of Insite Art at Bratis- 
lawa, 1972. 


WHAT IS ART ? 

S.K. Bhattacharya 


It has been said that art is a jealous mistress who 
will not allow a second one in one’s life. Why such 
a popular belief exists in our mind ? If we analyse 
the creative process of mankind, we find that an 
artistic activity is always a special kind of activity 
in which we get a feeling of enjoyment. 

The artist is neither a cobbler, nor a doctor per¬ 
suing an utilitarian function of our society. He is at 
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best a dilettante, a person who has played his flute 
all day long and perhaps gazed at the stars in a care¬ 
free mind. In this respect he does not fulfil any uti¬ 
litarian activity of mankind but without him our life 
would not be civilized and cultured. 

A raga of Indian classical mode, a performance 
of Bharat Nattyam or an exhibition of painting*, 
we witness with a sense of enjoyment and pleasure. 
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Thus the primary function of the artists is in the 
communication of an emotive world. The reality of 
the artist is quite independent from the day to day 
trivialities on the mundane world. The artist’s con¬ 
stant search for a creative experience can be com¬ 
pared with the creation on the world by the supreme 
being. Analysing the evolution of man from the 
begining of creation and the establishment of the 
cosmic androgyne, God apparently fulfilled the role of 
the image maker. In the Upanishadic philosophy of 
India there is the same saying ‘Sah Yecchat’ meaning 
that 'He desired*. From this supernatural desire our 
cosmic world was created starting with the unicellular 
amoeba to the higher mammals. There is perfect 
order and variety coupled with diversity in nature. 
The artist is always trying to get a part of this creati¬ 
ve experience. In this particular role the artist can be 
compared to the creator. In nature we find the 
representation of the primordial utricle and all the 
absolute forms. The endeavour of the artist from 
pre-historic time has been to create a new world of 
reality independent of the existing world. In this 
unique search man started with Eidetic Art and pass¬ 
ing through various stages of perceptual and concep¬ 
tual phases of art estabiihed finally the classscal 
norm. In the contest of this classical world in India 
the dance of Shiva was created. This unique achie¬ 
vement of the artist representing the duality of man 
in the prefect poise and balance of the body appos¬ 
ing the tremolous movement of the three-flexioned 
form we find the static and dynamic principle of 
nature. The dance of shiva represents the synthesis 
of Shivam, Satyam and Sundaram. The symbolism 
of the dance is typically evoked by the beating of the 
Damaru held in his left hand denoting past and fu¬ 
ture, in his fight hand he holds fire symbolizing des¬ 
truction another hand is in the fearnot gesture aqd 
the fourth hand is the posture of the Tandava Dance. 
There is a perfect balance in the serene face as well 
as movement in the figure. Shiva represents creat¬ 
ion and destruction at the same time and he stands on 
the _ corpse of Eternity. Creation and destruction, 
static and dynamic are really the flux of polarity of 
this universe. Every moment the micosm is chang¬ 
ing and in the anabolic and Katabolic processes of 
life there is destruction and creation of the cells and 
infinitum. Thus the image of the dance of Shiva is 
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Punjab retained their hockey title beating the 
Combined Universities. 

In Volleyball sprightly West Bengal girls emerged 
facile winners over Andhara Pradesh beating them 
15-3, 15-9, 15-2. 

The Combined Universities annexed the Badmin¬ 
ton Crown when they defeated Kerala 2-1. 

Anuaaya Bai of Tamil Nadu anexed triple crowns. 
*he shattered the mees record in the shot put final 
with a throw of 11.30 meters, the earlier record be- 
mg held dy K.K. Vaaumathi Kadambi of Karnataka 
at 9.42 meters. She again won the discuss throw event 


fundamental to the conception of art in India. 

Where lies the mystery in art ? When we analy¬ 
se the unity of “Satvam, Shivam and Sundram” of 
Indian art or the unity between the beauty and truth 
of western art, do we really grapple with the essen¬ 
tial psyche of art ? In the creation of a valid aes¬ 
thetic image there is an element of mystrey and this 
element has not yet been explained. Art is play 
according to Spencer. In the figuration of magic, 
the primitive artist created unexplicable signs like 
tectiform signs and blazens. In the historical deve¬ 
lopment of art of the civilized world the Egyptians 
took recourse to symbolism while the Sumerians and 
the Syrians developed heroic character in art. In 
the 20th Century the aesthetic vision of the cubists 
changed the course of development of modern art 
What are all these phenomena leading to ? They 
all point towards the social consciousness of the arti¬ 
st. Starting with magical vision of the primitive, 
the monumental and the heroic character of the old 
world, the conceptual symblism of the byzantine the 
ethereal dignity of the Gothic, the classicism and hu¬ 
manism of the renaissance, the Cartesion division of 
the Baroque the sensuality of the Rococo, the realism 
of the 19th Century, the crisis of art in the 19th Cen¬ 
tury, the solidity of Cezanne, the multiplicity of values 
of cublism led to the assertion of the social conscious¬ 
ness in the mysterious creative activity of Man. 

Therefore, in all ages the concept of art has re¬ 
mained tethered to life of man like the umbilical 
chord of the foetus to the mother’s womb. The ex¬ 
pression of social consciouness has been discussed so 
far and its characterisation in various epochs. But 
art throws a greater challenge to man. 

To me art ij a vision. In the Creative process 
the real world changes into the ideal world of the 
artist. The artist cognizes nature but the same app¬ 
ears to be changed in art. The secular characteri¬ 
sation of Buddhism at Ajanta is a good example. 
Here art of all the panels based on Buddhism icono¬ 
graphy the piety and love of Buddha becomes sup¬ 
reme. 

Therefore art has always remained a mystery to 
man. All the words about ‘Mona Lisa’ cannot convey 
the mysterious experience which the painting evokes 
in man when confronted with it. 
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with a throw of 44.73 meters. Thereafter she bagged 
the 100 meters sprints title clocking 12.3 second. 

West Bengal’s Sabitri Sur won long jump event 
clearing a distance of 5.27 meters, setting a new 
record. Chandana Chakravarty of West Bengal won 
the balancing been event with a tally of 12.30 points. 

Delhi’s Mrs. Kiran Bedi emerged as the most 
outstanding tennis player, when she wrapped up both 
the open titles. 

The festival was a singular success both organi¬ 
sationally and performance wise. A feature of this 
year’s festival was that almost all the events were 
supervised by women officials and coaches of N.I.S. 
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ILLUSION OF THE HILLS 


Sml. AN1LA DAS GUPTA 


Ashima was simply surprised to sec Premen. She 
did not see him so jolly for a long ’time. His health 
had also much improved. It was certainly due to the 
healthy climate of Simultala. 

Premen went to Simultala to spend the puj-i vaca¬ 
tion. Whenever he got any chance he used to visit 
different places. He had a passion for touring. 
Fortunately he had time and opportunity for it. He 
was a professor of philosophy in the Srirampur 
College with enough of holidays. 

He went out on his journey on the very day the 
vacation started. Ashima missed him no doubt. 
Premen was not only her brother-in-law but also a 
friend. Ashima’s husband was totally engrossed in 
his research work and in the lonely household Premen 
was her only companion. 

Ashima made a great effort to give Premen in 
marriage, but Premen was too much choosy and did 
not like any of the girls. However he selected some 
one after so long. 

Both of them met in Simultala. Suchitra also 
came there in the Puja vacation with her aunt. 
Having lost her mother early she was brought up by 
her aunt. In Simultala they had a spacious house 
with a big garden which was built by Suchitra’s 
grandfather. So the family used to visit this beautiful 
place whenever they could afford to find some time. 
The lady of the house went to Simultala this lime 
along with her niece. Her husband was a high 
ranking Oovt. officer and as such chances of getting 
leave, when occasion demanded, was remote. 

Suchitra was a third-year student of the Scottish 
Church College. Her age would not be more than 
twenty or twenty-one years. She had a perfect figure. 
There was a tender bloom and blush in her skin. But 
it could not by any standard be called a fair comple¬ 
xion. 

But her dark complexion appeared to be more 
charming to Premen. If he had enough time he 
would have composed a poem about this dark comp- 
lexioned-girl. 

Premen was an early riser. He would step out 
from the bed and standing on the terrace rapturously 
listen to the musical twitterings of the birds. He used 
to go out for walking much before sun-rise. 


Walking listlessly he left his house far behind. He 
crorsed the rail-line, sidetracking the huts of the poor 
muslim inhabitants, he proceeded direct towards the 
Nilabaran river. Surrounded by blue hills the valiey 
looked like a strange fairyland. In^he heart of the 
valley the Nilabaran stream, throubbing with life, 
was babbling by contemptuously ignoring the 
obstructions of the boulders. There was a heavy 
downpour during the night. Hence the river had 
swelled up with impulsive vigour of youth. Gurgling 
waters, white as foams of milk, were continuously 
dashing against the sands with a raspodic splashing 
sound. ® 


Premen, absorbed in his thought, was sitting on 
the high banks of the river. Suddenly like a miracu¬ 
lous revealation Suchitra came before him. There 
was absolutely no possibility of meeting her at this 
place, specially in such a gloomy morning. 

Suchitra had come out of her house all alone. She 
was surprised to see Premen. For some moments 
she looked at him silently and then asked him, “Did 
you come here for the first time ?” 


Premen simply nodded ; he did not at all feel like 
talking. 

It was Suchitra who spoke again, “Have you 
noticed the gathering clouds ? It will start rainine 
very soon 


Her words made him conscious about the dark 
cloulds enveloping the sky. Cool breeze was bowiog 
The rain might start immediately Premen stood ud 

ned h"m tOWards house > Suchitra too accompai- 


“Where do you live ?” Pretnen asked her. 

“Not far off,” She replied. 

The hard stony road along the railway track 
ended its course in the market place. Premen's resi¬ 
dence was beyond the market place—it would not be 
less than two miles. 

Big mango trees on both sides of the road were 
spreading their bushy branches all around. They 
served as cover for human heads to save them from 
the scorching sun or heavy rains. 

They were walking along without exchanging any 
words. 


Premen had come out for his walk as usual. That 
was a cloudy day. On such a day, except for some 
whimsical persons like Premen, every body preferred 
to remain indoors. 


All on a sudden rains started. Premen took shelter 
under a mango tree. Suchitra, even though no 
request was made by Premen, came forward unhesi¬ 
tatingly and stood very close to him, almost touching 
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bis body. With an innocent glance, she asked 
Premen. “How far would you go ?” 

“Far beyond the station”. 

“It is a long way I” 

Premen assented with a nod. 

After some time intensity of rains lessened to some 
extent, but did not stop altogether. It was a drizzle 
whirh looked just like the flakes of a light snowfall. 
Suchitra became impatient and requested Premen 
“Our house is very near. Why not accompany me 
there ?” 

“Let us go then.” Although unwilling Premen, 
accompanied her. 

Suchitra did not care at all for the light rains. “It 
is very pleasant to be drenched in rains’*, she said. 
She was quite enjoying the showers. 

They stopped near a red coloured single storied 
building. “Please come in” Suchitra requested 
Preraen. 

Premen entered the drawing roon with her. Soon 
after coffee was offered to him. Suchitra brought it 
herself. She was a wonderful sociable girl and beha¬ 
ved as if Preraen was a long time acquaintance. 
Suchitra’s aunt was equally sociable like her niece. 
Within five minutes she made Premen feel as one of 
the members of their family. She did not allow him 
to come out till the rain was over. 

On returning home Suchitra occupied Premen’s 
mind throughout the d*y. She had too lusterous 
lovely eyes hidden under the dense thicket of her 
eyelids. Her eyes were as bright as the sunlit sky of 
spring. 

Suchitra’s aunt—and not Suchitra—invited 
Premen to tea. After some initial excuses. Premen 
accepted the invitation. It would be quite late in 
the evening before he could return home. But that 
would not matter. It was the fortnight of the full 
moon. It would rather be enjoyable to walk in such 
a moon-lit night. His house was of course far away 
on the ridge beyond the station. So many people 
used to come to the station in groups for a walk. 
There was at least some liveliness in the station. The 
city dwellers somehow feel bored when they come to 
a village. In spite of the heavy rush of visitors to 
this healthy resort during season time, the village did 
not have electricty as yet. 

Premen reached Suchitra’s residence before the 
onset of the evening. With a welcoming smile 
Suchitra*! aunt led him to the drawing room. The 
lady wai well disciplined in manners and formalities, 
and could well compete with any European lady in 
this respect. But Suchitra could not yet get herself 
accustomed to such behaviour, although ue had all 
along been brought up by her aunt. She come to the 
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tea-table clad in simple dress. There was no sign of 
any < osmetics or make-up on her person. After the 
evening bath she had just changed her clothes. A 
soft and sweet smile was playing on her lips. 

Suchitra’s aunt had gone to the kitchen to 
arrange for tea. Premen was sitting quietly. He 
could not remember what he was thinking then, 
Suchitra asked premen all of a sudden, “Do you 
write poems ?” 

Premen smiled shyly and said, “I have given up 
writing.” 

“Then you used to compose poems at one time 1” 
After a little pause she said, “Why did you give up 
such a good habit ?” 

Before Premen could offer an answer the lady 
entered the room with her bearer. After laying 
down the tray on the table, the bearer left the room. 

Suchitra's aunt was hersel f serving and the very 
first thing that was served was chicken cutlets. 

Premen had to speak out “Is it chicken ? I do not 
take such things.” 

The lady was greatly surprised. It was beyond 
her imagination that boys and girls of the twentieth 
century did not like chickens. How could she 
imagine ? Her father and elder brother were all 
England-returned. Her younger brother was still in 
England. Not to speak of chicken, they had no 
objection even to tiste beef. 

She could not control her surprise. “It is strange, 
rather shocking that you do not take chickens being a 
man of this age I” 

Premen became excited. But Suchitra’s aunt did 
not at all notice it. She continued to mutter, “If you 
had seen my younger brother—” 

She stopped for a while, and after sipping some 
tea, said again, “He could not think of a meal with¬ 
out chicken. He once opened a poultry farm in the 
house simply because of his fondness for chickens.” 

Premen did not make any comment and began 
to sip tea slowly. What could he say ? It was simply 
revolting to him that after breeding some helpless 
animals and then to... 

The aunt then served fruits and sweets, and sarcas¬ 
tically said, “I think you have no objection to these 
things.” 

Premen returned home just after the tea party 
was over. His temper was upset. How garrulous 
the lady was! Preraen was forced to hear in all details 
about her journey to the United States with her 
father ages ago, the hotel where they stayed, the 
dinners they had, the doors and windows of the hotel 
and even about the bearers and cooks there. 
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Suchitra’s aunt was an out and out European in 
her heart and toul. But Suchitra was of a different 
temperament. Her nature was like a village damsel 
soft and sweet. 

Premen did not expect to meet Suchitra on that 
day. But unexpectedly he met her. 

It was previously arranged that Suchitra and her 
sunt would visit Deoghar on that day. 

After his mid-day sleep Premen took tea and went 
out for a walk. The blue sky was still then dazzling 
with sunshine. 

After crossing the rail-line and leaving behind 
“Madhab Villa”, he took the straight road. He 
stopped where the road took a bend near ‘Bijanabash’ 
and ended in the village of the peasants. The sun 
was then setting in the western sky behind the hills. 
The scenery was simply magnificent. 

Premen was enchanted. A flock of white birds 
flew away before his eyes towards the"distant horizon. 
Fremen began to recite rather loudly, 

“Sounds of your moving wings 

sped away in a moment 

Further and further into the emptiness of the 

valley like the flashes of lightnings. 

Oh Hangsha Balaka (little swans), 

Your wings are intoxicated with the joy of a 

stormy flight.”. 

But he could not cotinue further. Suchitra suddenly 
appeared there just then from no where, as if rising 
from the heart of the earth. Premen’s voice rebound¬ 
ed by the hills was being echoed even then unmistak¬ 
ably and distinctly. 

“It was really wonderful! why did you stop ?” 
said Suchitra. 

Premen gazed at her for some time with bewilder¬ 
ment and then said, “Your programme for visiting 
Deoghar did not then materialise ?” 

Nodding her head slowly in assent, she came 
closer to Premen and said with a tender smile, “How 
could I meet you, if we had gone ?” 

Premen did not answer. He was feeling exalted. 

Casting an admiring look towarcs the setting sun, 
Suchitra said, “Do you notice the grand colour ?... 
Last year I saw exactly such a landscape in the art 
exibition in Calcutta. 

Premen replied jubilantly, “I see, you have then 
interest in painting 1” 

They got down from the road and took their seat 
in the field, face to face. 

Premen was silent; but his silence was broken 


by Suchitra’s words “What makes you think so 

much ?” 

“This is not the time to think—this is the auspi¬ 
cious moment to see”g After a little pause, Premen 
continued, “Gazing at such a sky I can go on sitting 
for ages”. 

“Even if there is no companion like myself by 
your side ?” Suchitra said with a suppressed smile. 

Her words were significant. A companion meant 
the touch of a human being. Without a human 
touch beauty would be meaningless. Looking at Su¬ 
chitra in appreciative Piemen said, “A great 
profound idea I” 

Suchitra however did not attach any importance 
to the words. Looking at Premen she said, “Let 
us now return. Evening is fast approaching”. 

It was a fact—darkness of the evening had already 
set in. He did not notice it. Hurriedly he stodrj up. 
Suchitra followed him. 

She wanted to go alone. But Premen did not 
entertain the idea. He took the course towards Su¬ 
chitra’s house via the station. After crossing the 
police station there was a large tank just by the side 
of the raiway-track. The tank was full to the brim. 
Overflowing water made the road nuddy and slippery. 
One had to walk very cautiously to avoid tumbling 
down. Suchitra was also walking cautiously. But 
in spite of that she was once going to slip and fall 
down; but she regained her balance by holding Pre- 
men’s hand firmly. 

Premen left Suchitra at the door-steps of her 
bouse. He would have to go a long distance alone. 
But he liked it. In fact he was not feeling lonely. 
The moon had by then appeared in the sky. Look¬ 
ing at the moonlit sky he remembered Suchitra’s 
words. Life and beauty would all be meaningless 
unless one had a companion by his side—a companion 
of one’s liking”. 

Two weeks rolled by. 

Every evening Premen went to Suchitra’a residence 
regularly. He listened to her songs and instrumental 
music. She was adept in playing guiter. She had 
also an uncommonly sweet voice, but above all she 
was a real lower of Tagore’s songs. The song, “If I 

am denied love.”, was still ringing in Premen’s 

ear. 

It is a tragedy that happy days in a man’s life 
fade away too soon. Time of their departure arriv¬ 
ed. The younger brother of Suchitra’s aunt had 
reached Calcutta after touring through Europe. 

It was therefore quite natural that the sister 
would be too eager to meet her brother. Premen 
wait to bid them farewell before the day of their 
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departure. He was feeling depressed. Suchitra must 
also be feeling like him to go away so suddenly. 
He could read her mind from her face. Fixing her 
calm and sad eyes on Premen she said, “Please do 
come to see us on your return to Calcutta. Do not 
forget us altogether." 

Premen did not forget her. After Suchitra’s de¬ 
parture Simukala seemed to lose all its charm. The 
very next day he returned to Srirampur to his bro¬ 
ther and Ashima. 

Astvma was too glad to see Premen. “How is it 
you are ba< k home before the end of the vacation ?” 
she asked Premen. 

“I was just feeling bored,” Premen replied. 

In the noon Premen, forsaking his mid-day nap, 
came to Ashima who was alone in her room. 

He could not feel at ease until he could unbur¬ 
den his feeling to his sister-in-law. With a shy smile 
he handed over a photograph to Ashima and said, 
"see if you like her or not”. It was a bust photo¬ 
graph of Suchitra which she presented to Premen. 

Ashima was simply charmed when she glanced 
at the photograph. Raising her eyes from the pic¬ 
ture and -looking at Premen, she said with a joyous 
smile “Why did you not tell me before ?” 

“How could I ? Did I myself know her be¬ 
fore ?” replied Premen. He then narrated to his sister- 
in-law the whole episode of his days at Simultala. 

“It is quite a good news. Let us call a priest 
and fix up a date,” Ashima said in excitement- 

“But before that you should better know the opi¬ 
nion of the bride’s party.” 

When the bride herself has consent.” Ashima 

did not finish the sentence. 

Was it certain that Suchitra gave her consent ? 
She had not expressed her mind to Premen in ex¬ 
plicit words. But there was no doubt that she 
liked Premen; otherwise she would not have present¬ 
ed her photograph to Premen without asking. 

Premen did not pass any comment. 

Ashima continuing the thread of conversation 
said, “To make sure why don’t you yourself go and 
settle the matter ? According to western custom the 
bridegroom makes the proposal first.” 

Premen needed no further persuation and said, 
“I take your words as a command.” 

Srirampur was not very far off from Calcutta. 
One could make the journey and come back on the 
same day. Premen could also easily stay at Calcutta 
for a few days, if he liked. He was always welcome 
in his aunt's house at Ballygunge. She had no child¬ 
ren and loved Premen like a son. He told his sister- 
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in-law "I shall spend the remaining days of my vaca¬ 
tion there”: 

But Premen returned to Srirampur just within two 
days. Calcutta held no charm for him any longer. 

He went to see Suchitra in the afternoon with 
great hopes. 

The first porson he met there was Suchitra’s aunt. 
She welcomed Premen in the drawing room and ask¬ 
ed him to take his seat. Suchitra entered the draw¬ 
ing room a ftw minutes later not alone but accomp¬ 
anied by a youngman who was introduced to him 
by Suchitra’s aunt as her younger brother. Premen 
heard much about this brother who returned from 
England, recently. The youngmen was a typical 
upstart meticulously imitating European dress and 
manners. The gentleman was standing by Suchitra’s 
side almost touching her body. 

Premen was at a loss to recognise Suchitra. How 
could her complexion become so fair within such a 
short time ? She had painted her lips too eaudilv 
with deep red lipstick. 

She was dressed in a sleeveless blouse. Half of 
her back was exposed. Two locks of shampooed 
hair were rolling behind her back like two living 
snakes. The sari she was wearing was transparently 
thin. 7 

Premen was feeling shy to look at Suchitra so 
shamelessly dressed. He did not notice when Su¬ 
chitra s aunt left the room. He was looking at 
Suchitra silently. Casting an amusing look at Pre- 
men she said, “What brings you here so suddenly ?” 

Premen could not find a suitable answer imme¬ 
diately. After a pause he said, "I came to Calcutta 
on business and thought of meeting you”. 

“But we are going out just now. 

Premen was much offended. But he simply said 
sullenly. “No, no, you need not bother about that." 

“Alright we are going,” with these words she 
went out in a hurry along with the young ma n. 

Premen immediately left their house. 

Ashima was listening to Premen’s experience 
without making any remark. When Premen had 
finished she asked him all of a sudden, “Did you see 
her after that meeting. ?” 

“No”, said Premen with a choking voice. 

“Have you not met her ?” Ashima said in her 
astonishment. 

“How could we meet again ?” After a little 
while Premen said, “She was nothing but an illusion 
of the blue hills.” 

* Translated from a Bengali short story written by 

Anila Das Gupta. 
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NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVACHARYA 
(The treacherous clay) 

XI 


( Vhr.fullou Itt/J 18 adapted from Pnrnimu 8 diart. I 
have take 1 ), out certain sintences, and put in certain 
clmisfe and dots for helping the reader— Editor.) 

.How strange ! I never expected to meet him 

again in life 1 

•••He must be thinking me a mad woman. The 
look of anguished amazement in his eyes 1... 

‘"Early morning. I was out for a stroll by the 
edge of the river where it took a lovely bend, past my 
favourite Baktil tree... 

The embankments-perilously precipitous ! 

Angry rush oi water !... 

...[ was wool-gathering, and toying with one of 
my earrings. 

Presently, its clasp undone, it slipped through my 
fingers... 

Down it rolled away. But for a tiny shrub which 
had grown upon a mud-heap on the slope, it would 
have been sunk m the clay and lost... 

The carring was precious to me as a gift from my 
dead mother... 

Jn trying to get down to it, I slipped and fell .. 

My Sari was soiled, my Chemise torn, and I was 
roughly shaken. 

Little did 1 know that soft clay could be so 
treacherous. 

...I struggled, I wrestled, out in vain. Instead I 
became breathless and was about to faint. 

...A cold terror was now creeping upon me. 

...I cried, I screamed for help. No answer. 

Deserted river-side— 

...Was I to be swallowed by the crouching croco¬ 
dile, or the leaping tide ? 

The person I least expected, appeared then on 
the scene. I had not dreamt of meeting him ever 
again... 


He seemed shocked to see me of all persons in 
such a plight. 

“You I” he exclaimed—“How could this be ?”... 

“Save me first,*’ I snapped. 

“Save you 1 Yes, but how ? I can’t even have a 
foothold for myself th-re. If I slip, both of <us will 
go deeper in the mire”... * 

My eyes that had brightened might have dropped 
their lids. A death-like pallor might have come upon 
my face...I was sinking in the clay sinking deeper 
every moment that passed. 

My strength was failing me at last. I felt I would 
immediately swoon. Not a boat plied. Nor even a 
log floated within sight... 

“Quick” ! he cried, “Your sari let me have it. 
Quick !” 

3 li sitat'd. 

Beside:, it was rtO'ie too ra'.y to unwind it in the 
viscous miif. 

“Quick, Quick 1 for heaven’s sake, quick”, he 
snapped back. 

On all fours he crawled towards me down the 
slippery slope... 

With a dental grip of an end of the ‘Sari* I wore, 
I had managed with difficulty to disentangle myself 
from the folds thereof... 

Just as I was going to fling the ‘sari’ in his direc¬ 
tion, he shouted, 

“Stop, not yet” 

He was making sure of his toe-hold. 

With eyes and face splashed and Spattered all over 
with mud —1 attempted to throw up the “sari” in his 
direction. I had turned it into a bundle with the help 
of my teeth, and arms which were still above the mire. 

It was not an easy job, The 'Sari’, having acqui¬ 
red weight with sticky day, would not go far up 
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from me. It came back everytime I flung it with my 
utmost strength. 

“Wait, I’m coming shortly. The drawing stand— 
I have it there under the Bakul tree.” 

He turned back, crawled up cautiously, and vani¬ 
shed. 

Hope had returned to me. Although I had sunk 
waist-deep by this time, the soil underneath my feet 
was getting firmer and I felt I was out of immediate 
danger. But help must come without delay. Repea¬ 
tedly the fear haunted my mind... 

The rising tide...the crouching crocodiJe...I felt I 
was completely helpless against either of the perils to 
which I was exposed. 

Shortly he reapeared with his drawing stand, an 
easel with three long legs. 

Crawling down again cautiously, he went on his 
knees on the mud-heap, and lowered the easel by 
turning it up-side down. It was now possible for me 
to fling the ‘sari* within the wooden frame. 


“Now let me have it”,he shouted, “there—there— 
throw it here—Good 1 hold fast...now tie yourself— 
yes, round the waist yes, with your end’*.... 

The other end he knotted with the front fold of 
his dhoti. 

“Well done 1” he exclaimed with delight, and I 
was glad... 

But, again, it was a short-lived hope. 

He pulled, puffed, perspired and pulled, but 
unavailingly against the sticky clay. The truth was, 
although strong in body, he had no firm toe-hold on 
the mud-heap. The assistance of the easel was of 
little use. The wooden frame was too frail to be used 
for support... 

Feverishly he looked and shouted for help. Not 
a sign nor signal of possible succour. 

He looked at me. 

1 looked up at him. There was evident anxiety in 
his eyes. 

He could no longer offer me words of hope. He 
was also breathing hard. 


GAINS OF EMERGENCY—BETTER DISCIPLINE AND HIGH PRODUCTION 


( Contd . from page 39) 


rooms has been set up, which are equipped with the 
new service devices in Tokyo and Osaka. These 
rooms have been made available to users for atest 
period of about six months. 

With this new system, about ten people at either 
end can take part in a conference, and a colour TV 
system gives each group a full view of the other- 
Before the participants is a set of buttons. By simply 
pressing the right button, a participant can get a 
close up view of any speaker at the other end and 
project a chart or paper on a screen. Papers can be 
transmitted to the other end by a high-speed facsimi¬ 
le system at a rate of one page per minute, further 
more, the conferenc proceedings can be taped on a 
vide tape recorder for reproduction and study at any 
time- 

When a participant does not want a discussion 
with his colleagues to be heard by the other group, 
he can close the voice channel at his end by pressing 
a button marked “Confidential Discussion”. 

Ageing and diet. 

Scientists working on gerentology are of different 
views on the causes of ageing. Some scientists have 
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stressed on the role of enzyines like A ch E, end 
hormones; others have found that the cause lies in 
cell’s capacity in a human body to divide. Leslie 
Orgel of the Salk Institute, USA has put forward 
the ‘error* theory-error in the protein-synthesising 
machinery. Many Indian scientists like S.K. Pat- 
naik. M S. Kanungo, Victor SD’Souza, who are 
also engaged in research work on this subjeet, simi¬ 
larly, are of different opinion regarding the role of 
diet in ageing. M H. Ross of US \ and G. Bras of 
Netherlands have shown that amount of Caro Hy¬ 
drate an animal eats in the first half of its life influe¬ 
nces its life span. CM. Mackay is of the opinion 
that high protein diet early in life followed later by 
low protein diet prolongs life. B.L. Strehter of USA 
holds that age pigments (also called lipofuscin) accu¬ 
mulates in the cardise and skeletal muscle cells. The 
pigment is rich in unsaturated falty acids. Consum¬ 
ption of unsatuated fat therefore not only brings pre¬ 
mature ageing but also may cause heart troubles and 
cerebral thrombosis. Deficiency in vitamin ‘E* acc- 
elarates accumulation and may bring about Balten’s 
disease. 

These theories about consumption of less proteins 
in later age or danger of consuming much faitya 
acids have however been belied by facts. 
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THE DAYS OF OUR GLORY 

ASHU GHATTOPADHYAY 
Synopsis of previous Chapters : 

( Monorom, an educated villager came to the city of Calcutta in search of employment, came in 
touch with the tmart set, thoroughly disliked them and left their company. Be secured a job in 
a printing press through some labour organisation and there he picked up friendship with his 
co-worker Sachibabu, whose daughters impressed him. He took them one Sunday to the Botanical 
gardens in a steamer and had a charming day). 


Chapter 14 

When Monorom stepped into the street from 
Sachinath’s house at seven in the evening it seemed 
to him that a gentle vernal breeze was blowing 
although it was early winter. That whole day 
seemed to be separated from the march of time. 
He did not feel tired at the end of the strenuous 
day. He boarded a double-decker bus. He wanted 
to be above the rough roads of the city. 

And he decided to write a poem on Sarbari that 
night. Not that Sarbari would be hurt if he did 
not compose it, he would write it because poetry 
was racing in his blood that day. Some lines from 
the English poems he had read flew through his 
mind in light wings. He decided to have a try at 
writing a poem after taking a cup of tea at the 
Boarding House. 

When he reached his room, he saw that his 
friend Mayukh was waiting fir him. After ail 
Mayukh was a splendid fellow. He was chiefly 
instrumental in securing that job for him. But that 
evening he was not at all a welcome visitor. 

He nevertheless said in mock surprise. “Well, 
Mayukhbabu, you have remembered me. How 
long have you been waiting ?” 

“I waited for a long time for a visit from you. 
I thought that when the benevolent God had given 
two legs to Mohammad, he should come to the 
mountain. Am I not right ?” 

There was a sting in the words he said, but he 
was within his right. So Monorom said meekly, *T 
have thought often about visiting yqu, but I get tired 
after the days* hard labour. I thought I could take 
liberties with you at least.” 

“Sure sure,” said Mayukh smilingly : “Go on 
working hard, even on Sundays. Men like you are 
the assets of our organisation.” 

“Let us take tea first, then talk afterwards,” said 
Monorom as a way of escape. 

“I have already taken three cups,” said Mayukh, 
“but I never object to additional ones. Order tea 


and then take your seat. I have something important 
to tell you.” 

Monorom shuddered inwardly. Perhaps Mayukh 
was going to tell him about a proposed strike by 
the workers of the press where Monorom was 
working. Monorom was very much afraid of 
strikes. He was not willing to participate in Aptes. 
But the labour organisation had secured his job for 
him, so he should abide by any decision it had 
made. 

When he came back to his room, he offered 
cigarettes to Mayukh who asked suddenly, “Is there 
a proof-reader called Sachinath in your press ?” 

Monorom replied with a start, “Yes, But why do 
you want to know about him ?” 

“Have you picked up aquaintance with him ? 
What kind of man is he ?” 

“As we arc working together, it is quite natural 
that I should know him.” said Monorom. “He is a 
good man and a gentleman.” 

“He is a rogue of the first order,” said Mayukh 
sharply. 

“No, no, how can he be so,” Monoiom protested 
sharply, “you are misinformed.*’ 

“He is a spy of the employer,” said Mayukh 
simply, letting loose a cloud of smoke from his 
mouth,” he keeps an eye on his co-workers and 
some time reports against them.” 

“Well, I am dashed 1” said Monorom in surpise. 

Mayukh continued in even tone, “Perhaps you 
dont know that most of your co-workers in your press 
belong to our organisation. 

Monorom admitted that he did not know it. 

“Now you know that you are working there 
surrounded by friends.” Mayukh went on saying.” 
So, if you are involved in “any trouble there, the 
other workers will stand beside you and fight for 
you. That is the advantage of belonging to a 
labour organisation. It helps you not only in getting 
employment but also in keeping it,” 
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Monorom had by that time regained control 
over his voice. He Mid. “That’s all right, I am 
happy to know that. But why should Sachibabu 
keep watch over his co-workcrs ? Labour organisa¬ 
tions are not unlawful.” The workers are working 
peacefully and properly. I know it”. 

“Yes, you are right,” said Mayukh, “We never 
work underground, all our activities are open and 
strictly according to law. But the industrialists, who 
are themselves in search of extra profit, are always 
afraid that we are secretly plotting to secure extra 
advantages from them. They are apprehensive of 
communism, you know.” 

“As we are working properly,” said Monorom. 
“We have nothing to fear. Let Sachibabu continue 
keeping his eyes on us. He can’t do us any 
harm.” 

Monorom felt reassured. He himself could fed 
safe. Sachinath would do him no harm. It was 
quite natural, he thought, that the employer would 
fear communist activities among his workers and 
would employ somebody to keep watch over them, 
so that he might take adequate steps to avoid 
strikes and keep his printing establishment running. 
Monorom himself did not like strikes. These spies 
could of course give false reports to their employers 
to be in their good books. In those cases some 
innocent persons could be victimized. Monorom 
could not bring himself to believe that Sachinath 
was such a bad man. 

Mayukh smoked in silence for some time. Tea 
was served by the servant of the Boarding House. 
After giving some pips to his tea Mayukh said, “We 
also are not afraid, but please rrmemf»er that 
Sachinath can do you much harm. To be fore¬ 
warned is fore-armed. Be careful. When we heard 
about him, I came to warn you. That’s all.” 

Mayukh seemed to have regained his complacent 
attitude. 

“Sure, sure, I’ll be careful,” Monorom said in a 
dry voice. That seemed to him to be the most 


Unpleasant job of his life. And that warning came 
to him in the evening of the gayest day he had spent. 
The fyU moon which had risen on the river some 
time a£o had list its spell. 

They talked about this and that, on commonplace 
topics, on wants and deprivations in everyday life. 
There was the dust of the roads on those topics 
which had nothing to do with the magical afternoon 
on the deck of a steamer, there was no music of 
ripples about them. 

Mayukh noticed that the mind of his friend was 
clewhere. So he rose to go. Before leaving he reas¬ 
sured Mororom by saying, “Don’t get upset now. 
Nothing troublesome has happened as yet, If there 
is ever any chance of that, you’ll be informed in good 
time.” 

Monorom said gloomily, “I am not at all dejected 
for that. I liked Sachinath very much even during 
the short time of our acquaintance”. 

Mayukh laughed aloud. Then he said, “you are 
very sentimental. Please realise the fact that the 
world is full of different kinds of persons, and it is 
only for that reason that life is so interesting, Good¬ 
night.” 

After Mayukh had left Monorom walked on the 
terrace for a long time, consumed many cigarattes 
but could not get any peace of mind. 

At last he consoled his mind by thinking that the 
turn of events was a boon to him. He had need of 
such rude rebuff. He had come to Calcutta in search 
of a decent living. He should not have any weakness 
of mind. He was afraid of this possible weakness 
when h'* l-ft Champa and h<*r group. And now he 
was trying to bring himself into bondage, however 
alluring that might be. Perhaps his friend Mayukh 
had saved him from that eventuality. 

And yet when he tossed in his sleepless bed that 
night, the eyes of Sarbari seemed to look at him 
steadily in the darkness. 

(To be Continued) 


Eat the Cake, Do, 

And Have It Too 

If you could wangle all the cash 

and to tour have the inclination; 

Then Sir, you mustn’t make a dash, 

And buzz off to any land foreign i 

Doing so may equal to being rash— 

As by a reflection will be shown — 

For you have not—alack and alas I 
Yet seen the country of your own. 

—BOOMERANG 


January, 1977 
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THE TOMORROW 

AJ1T KUMAR NIYOJI 

XVI 


With the curtain fall a burst of tumult ruled the 
whole situation. People rushed to the dining hall 
where-in a thumping dinner was awaiting. Paritosh 
came down the dais and approached Bani with an 
unusually healthy smile. When she told him in 
reply to the thanks Paritosh gave to her over the 
mike, on behalf of the club, “Dry thanks don’t cut 
any ice. My life is full of thankless thanks. A 
lively and luscious Positiveness is required to make 
anything meaningful. 

“Madam, I am helpless. I can command the 
river back to its sources for you, but I can not 
infuse nor can I create sweetness in a dry sand. 
Juice must be born within it;” replied Paritosh. 

“Juice of life, you are not to search after. It 
shadows man at all his steps. Only you are to open 
up your ejes and dash a look at it. Moreover, 
each club is swamped over with juice and colour. 
I hope, you know it,” said Bani with a glint in her 
eyes. 

“I won’t say, I am innocent of it, but you must 
have a right to it. Every body knows that Bank 
contains money, but only the fortunate ones can 
draw upon it.” 

“Yes, you must have accounts backed by money 
to draw a cheque.” 

“I don’t have accounts, so no question of any 
cheque,” uttered Paritosh in an affected tone. 

“Please open up an account with some body first 
then try thanks giving, otherwise every thing will 
appear empty and sham,” Bani replied with an 
indifferent look at the distant sky. 

“Contemplating ! rather just now, one new fangled 
idea has struck upon my brain. It is very honest 
and naive. I must open up an account and that 
too, with the girl who danced with you. We shall 
dance over the world of ours and cross beyond the 
Pale of it. No snag will stem down our march. 
No Alps will stand in our way. Don’t you see a 
rosy possibility ?** 

“Merchants open up their accounts with a 
respectable and heavy sum, but yours is the way of 
a petty clerk who opens the record with a sum of 
five ruppees !’ 

“This poor account is of no consequence. It 
will make you sick. You will have no borrowing 
power nor over-draft. It will send you down with 


a poorer image, and you will slip on to the lowest 
rung. Its gravitating force is enormous.” 

“In short, if I could get the hang of your words, 
you mean to say that a beginning of march with 
dancing-girl ends with a pan-girl, if not, luckily, 
with more abominable and smutty things.” 

“No, no, I did not mean that. What I wanted 
to say was to have an eye for the higher ups;” smiled 
softly Bani. 

“You see there is happy news; I find a possibility 
of chastening my vision. This time I am going to 
be the secretary of our club. It means a direot and 
inevitable contact with the angels. Most proba*bly, 
you also fall within that ring.” 

“As for myself, I can say that I do not belong 
to any particular class of women, rather women 
form a line behind me. Never do I toe any body’s 
line,” answered Bani. 

“It amounts to the same thing. Either the 
mountain goes to Mohammed, or the other way 
round: result is the same,” Paritosh smiled. 

“No more of it to-day. Everything should not 
be eaten up by a single sweep, some provisions for 
tomorrow should be left over”. Suddenly she bro¬ 
ught in a digression by saying. 

“By the way, Pratap is coming. I hope, you 
know, Pratap is coming day after tomorrow. This 
time literary-Society-meeting should be in full health 
and life. 1 shall kindle the fire.” 

Paritosh did not reply in the same jubilant tone, 
rather he was at a low key, and asked. 

“Why, everybody is after Pratap ? So many 
hungry dogs over a small piece of flesh ? You have 
all your eyes fixed on a single point. We all are left 
out of commission and consideration. Shall we not be 
favoured with girls of dirty eyes ? 

Do you think, we shall all go dry ? No luck for 
us?” 

“No; you will have luck. Some stepping must 
there be in your life. Some' green isles must needs 
be. Some thing better than your expectation might 
come in. But one questio# is you must have a 
follow up otherwise things will get stale. That is 
the secret of success everywhere”. 

“I think, Pratap is a past-master of this art of 
angling.” 
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“Not exactly; But he has a bent for angling. 
He plays, but never fishes out any one. From to* 
morrow again he will open up a chapter of angling, 
and girls like Prativa and others are awaiting intently 
for the kick-off.” 

Suddenly she changed her tone and said, “No 
more of banal talks on the first day. It makes peo¬ 
ple easy, cheap and hackneyed.” 

“Your openness and easy approach to things 
have drawn me to you. I appreciate you. I believe 
unconsciously I have grown some fascination also.” 

“Let us stop here to-day; ‘said Bani and went 
away for the dinner which was already on. 

Tumult and tumult; A high up-surge of tumult: 
The club was adrift to the waves and current of 
tumult. A new life was bursting forth into vision. 

Drinking started with some people much earlier 
than the scheduled hour. To them it was a boozing 
session. One gentleman, bragging himself of his 
British education and Oxonian culture, held a glass 
loosely in his band, and was diumming the table 
with his feet in an air of superiority. His high 
intoxication counter-balanced his culture, and he 
gave vent to high flown phrases. 

Suddenly, he burst into a song with hoarse 
voice with the lilt of the music going round. His 
song was a cocktail of English, Bengali and Hindi. 
Never did he end any line. Sometimes people 
clustered round him lor a brief period just to project 
the wick of his fun, and left him alone to be drifted 
into the ocean of intoxication. 

Prativa rushed in. She was already late for the 
dinner. She was supposed not to come here to-day, 
and address the whole lime to the preparation of 
the paper for the incoming literary session. 

But after a while, she was overtaken by a dull 
monotony which intercepted with her progress, and 
the hue and cry of the club punctuated her attention 
into the paper-work. She could some how with¬ 
stand the period upto the dance and drama, but 
later on she had to yield, and rush to the club, 
at the dinner table. ' 

When she entered into the dining hall, it was 
thronging with people to the full. No choice of 
chair was left for her. So, she sat on the vacant 
chair close to Robin, who was already off his 
balance, and was trying his hoarse voice in music. 
Robin made an attempt to behave in the presence 
of Prativa, but he was then running at the top-gear. 

He asked Prativa, when would Pratap come ? 
Had she any news of him ? Prativa tried to give 
him a short reply, just to cut him short. 

"Day after t om orrow** 

Robin toldwkh a perceptible effort, “Please 


don’t take me for a drunkard. As you all feel slight¬ 
ly sleepy after taking rice, so is my case with drink. 
Even it is not so much sleep conducive to me, no 
question of bringing in intoxication. Drink simply 
activises the nerves to work with full efficiency. 
Under its influence I work best and can even pen 
up poetry in the presence of girls. Provided they 
are sweet. Poems after poems pop up in me, when 
the heavenly water is in flow. 

After a short pause he said again, “Well Prativa 
Devi, do you know the poetic name of this heaven 
born liquid ?” 

“It is queen’s drink. Only the blue-blood can 
relish it. No commoner is fit for it. He can not 
stand it, and falls to imbalance. You know dogs 
can not stomach ghee, “he uttered with an uproar. 

“I quite follow. I get your words. If you have 
got enough money to burn easily you can convert 
red blood into blue, and command the night to 
appear snow white.” 

“Of course; “said Robin with a thud on the table 
with his feet. 

“That is the way of money-drunk people, “said 
Prativa, mutely. 

In a louder voice Robin started, “we are after 
the blue we search and blue blood, blue sky and 
blue bird. We reject the red fire and strike up the 
blue the non-luminous blue.” ' 

“You have your own paradise, to sleep in. “said 
Prativa. 

“The poor do not have any shack, while the 
rich arc tired of paradise. That is the difference 
between the pior and the rich.” 

“What do you think of Pratap ?” asked Prativa. 

“A blue-blood with Ox-blood eyes”. 

“What do you mean by it ? asked Prativa again. 

“He has a very good heritage no doubt, but his 
education is tinged with red. At times, he talks of 
the common people. He tries to find poetry in 
swamps and drains.” 

“How do you size him up ?” 

He further added, “In Pratap’s eye, I have seen 
the blue destruction of the century.” 

- Prativa smiled and said, “I see, you can quote 
from Jivanananda Das.” 

“Why not; I can quote from Tagore, ShakeB- 
peare also.” 

“Very good; I take leave of you. I shall have 
to make preparations for Pratap’s arrival.” 

“Yes; Good bye;” 

Prativa went straight to her house, without mating 
any formalitcs in the dub. Night was no longer young. 

{To bo Continued) 



FILMARQUEE 


Dhruvajyoti Roy-Chowdhury 


1976 has really been a very bad year for Bengali 
films. Whom to blame ? The audiences ? No. 
Bengali filmmak-rs alone are responsible for this 
mess. Well, other factors arc there too, but the 
biggest blarne goes to the filmmakers themselves. 

Blaming Hindi films is useless. Hood films still 
draw crowds, otherwise, how ‘Ddft.i’ ran so well 
boxofficewise ? Most of the 22 odd films made 
this year in Tollygunj flopped, or flopped very succe¬ 
ssfully. They not only lacked the artistic fines 
but commercial purpose as well. 

Artistic qualities depend a lot on the individual 
creativeness of the film-man concerned. But it is a 
sad commentary on the 72-year-old Bengali film in¬ 
dustry which had once been fathered by Promothes 
Barua and ethers of the echelon—which sul) has 
directors working for over two decades—that it 
doesn’t have the competent men, rather enough 
competent men with cinematic knowledge. 

It is somewhat funny that Tolivgurij, is still an 
Uttamkumar-oriented industry. Uttanibabu’s app¬ 
eal had suc h a spell over the rinebuffs that lor a pre¬ 
tty long time they overlooked the typical shortcom¬ 
ings of Bengali film. Any film with Uitambabu in 
it was a guarnteed boxoffice affair. 

But the table is turned now. And almost sudde¬ 
nly. Uttamkumar, in this year, scored live big 
failures and naturally all the films got dumped. Be¬ 
ing old, Uttambabu doe.-n’t have the pud which he 



Uttamkumar in Bonhitiiha managed a face lift 1 

once had. So his appeal has no sway over the audi¬ 
ences. 


Financial uncertainties and difficult working con¬ 
ditions too have contributed to the sordid state aff- 



Arati-Shoumitra in “ Xandita ” 

airs. 76 offered only one quality work : Janaaranya 
by Satyajit. Tapan Sinha’s Harmonium comes sec¬ 
ond, that is, qualitywise. Mrinal Sen, with the suc¬ 
cess of his Mrigaya, has turned to making Hindi 
films. 

The proposed ordinance of compulsory Bengali 
film screening for a fixed period, one hears, has run 
into difficulties in Delhi. But whatever measures 
ar ; taken unless the quality undergoes a sea-change, 
nothing will click. 

It’s heartening to note that men who matter are¬ 
n’t just sitting pretty with their fingers crossed—hop¬ 
ing something vs ill materialise Out of nothing. Some 
moves are afoot, notable rimong them is a move to 
set some sort of national forum lor films and perfor¬ 
ming artistes to spoon out the industry’s problem to 
the Government of the State and Centre—as well. 
The initial programmes of this organisation are be¬ 
ing prepared. 

At the time of writing this, there are two releases 
of Bengali films. Bonhitikha and Nandita. B has 
somehow, been saved from a major disaster for Uttam 
kumar. Uttambabu, in this £lra, has managed to 
to pull his fans, at least a majority. But this majo¬ 
rity is not the kind one used to find couple of yean 
back- A thirdrate whodunit plagiarised by Niha- 
rranjan Gupta from various paperback thrillers, 
with typical Bombay style o crime films (filmi 1} B 
hasn't much of anything worth seeing. Even then. 




Olivia' from Bangladesh and Uttam from this Bangla, 
both had some sort of psychological appeal over the 



Olivia from Bangladeah in “BonJiisikha” 

audiences. Otherwise, the picture is full of defects, 
kind of defects one would hardly expect from an in¬ 
dustry which is 76 years old ! 

Bon hisikha has managed to save its face one way 
or another—but a total failure is Nandita. However 
problem-bugged the industry may be, there’s no 
plausible reason to explain the steady decline in 
quality —by commercial standards. Banal, Cliche- 
ridden, and unendurable the film has Soumitra as a 
doctor—who goes to village with eighteenth century 
idealistic gassings only to be hooted and scoot* d out 
of the village in disgrace—jotedars, politicians, busi¬ 
ness men and the usual crooked .set become cons¬ 
pirators and villains—only the doctor’s assistant 
Arati Bhattacharyya is a sort of Mother Mary in 
this abominable surronding to offer solace and soft 
words to Soumitra—rape, alchobolic pal, tearjerkings, 
happy reunion, government slogans, communal 
harmony—you just name it, you have it 1 Even sex, 
with Arati, wading through knee-deep water, is given 
neatly on a platter. Excruciatingly puerile and infan¬ 
tile, N is another death-knell for Bengali films in 
general. 

Egyptian Cinema 

WE DON’T happen to see much of Egyptian 
cinema in India. The cinema, one hears, is still 
undergoing its formative yean with a definite style 
of its own. There are, of course, the usual song-and- 


dance job in commercial cinema of Egypt but simul¬ 
taneously a new cinema is also emerging out of the 
mess. 

Recently, Calcutta Cine Club got Vouussuf Sahne’s 
‘Earth’—belonging to the genre of new cinema. It 
presents a typical Egyptian village with simple folk 
who have little knowledge of prban life. With the 
sudden industrial activity some sort of conflict takes 
place between the urban rulers and resentful villagers. 
Fully Thomas Hardy-an the director says in oo un¬ 
certain terms which side his sympathy lies* The fra¬ 
ming and photography are excellent. 

In the other film, the director picks up a com¬ 
mercial standard very much like our own Bombay 
flicks with maximum female exposure and sex thrown 
in with garish and clownish decor to delineate a 
‘heart burning with love’ I It shows Bombay .is not 
alone to spoon out the sterile sort of shitty-shitty- 
bang-bang ! 

Bombay 

SANS violence and minimum sex Bombay film, 
it appears, is loosing up a lot. Rajesh couldn’t make 
it big in Mehbooba ! 

Mithun 

MOVIE mughals at Tollygunj didn't spread a 
red rich carpet to Mithun Chakravarti—the kid who 
made it real big in Mrinal Sen’s Mrigaya. With so 
many Bombay ducks —imported and re-imported— 
hot on the trail, no body seemed to care much , about 
Mithun. An odd man out—Mithun couldn’t squeeze a 
wee bit space to fit the Calcutta scene of moviemakers. 

Maybe, he hasn’t arrived yet. The role he did 
in Sen’s flick didn’t portray the usual he-man-stag- 
all-stud, kindda hero (for whom most of the Calcutta 
dames wiithe in ecstacy 1) or a pansy-pansy chubby- 
checker-pluck-a-chicken sort of Bengali hero 1 So, no 
luck for the six-footer dusky boy over here. 



Biawajif and Bajaah in ‘Nishi Baaor ’ 

Though most of the Bengali film wallas yap-yap 
a lot about hot having a fresh face for a long time. 
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anti-hero and al] that jazz—when it comes to picking 
one, they inevitably have their filmi story slanted on 
eclectic sexuality complete with a biological solid 
homely yours stuff beep-beeping a lot of bravura 
narcissism. 

Here, it is, then, a middle class boy like M'thun 
—clambering in and out of overused Calcutta trams 
trailing off a not so elile locality—with a very mid- 
dleclass bourgeis background (with three sisters and 
parents living in a two-room affair) will hardly be 
able to impress the Calcutta producers. 

After the premier show of Mrigaya, Mithun was 
given a big welcome by all including some hardcore 
intellectuals of Calcutta press and literary circle. 
The cute-cute babes were nowhere present to hi the 
boy, though. 

A drop-out from the Scottish Church college in 
Calcutta, Mithun has already worked hard enough 
to reach the point he has reached. He’s off the Bom¬ 
bay again to work in a Basu Chatterji film. He has, 
naturally, decided to stay in Bombay unless and un¬ 
til—well, you know what! 

Aati-Uitam ? 

8hnkti Samanta8 Calcutta camp is teribbly busy 
past these weeks to sort cut things for their Shaktida I 

Hacks, close to the camp gave handouts claiming 
there’s strong Boycott Uttamkumat movement going 
in Bombay. 

The report disturbed the cinebuffs, sure, and they 
heaved a typhoonic sigh of relief to hear (with Shak- 
tida’s assurance), 'Shaktibabu has almost nipped the 
movement’. He’s quoted as saying, ‘since Rakhi,’ 
Sharmila and other top ones vibe with Uttam—what 
can Hema or Zeenat do by refusing to vibe with 
him ?’ In fact, there’s a subtle dig at the Kapoor 
clan in Shaktibabu’s alleged handout. 

Meanwhile, Uttam chrisma in Bengal is fast 
fading out. Here’s wishing Uttam a lot ofluck— 
hoping Shaktibabu’ll do something about the lost 
glamour of the olde, olde boy ! 

Reeta ? 

Beela Bhaduri who had her first job in a Bengali 
flick — Ekada —literally mtaning once—before pack¬ 
ing off to Bombay had puckered her nose punctuated 
with ‘O* forms of lips to say that once was enough, 
‘altu faltu bangla chobi aar korbo na’. But, Great 
Scott—she is back again to do a lot more altu-faltu 
bangla kitsche 1 She’s certainly gassing down a lot. 

Maimers Baby ? 

MOHVA Roy-Chowdhury (Chakarvarti), the lo¬ 


cal kamal ka cheat refuses to recognise her ex-boy- 
friend off the studio floor. Marriage has certainly 
brought a sea change in her attitude to old chumt. 
Almost a country cousin to Mouilumi—Mohua too is 
fond of having the producers and directors dance 
attendance to her 1 

Lucy Guy ! 

While Tarun Roy gets 50,00 bucks for his Kencho 
Khurtay Sap (dig a worm and get a snake 1) from 
the WB government—there’D be a new ordinance 
from November 15 to release all the Bengali reelers 
according to Censorial dates. At present there’re 15 
theatres linked to a 5-chain-system releasing Ben¬ 
gali movies. By the new ordinance, 5-chain will run 
into 7-chain affair adding 6 more theaters to release 
the films. In these six—there’ll be elitist theaters 
like Metro, Basusree and Priya. Mr. Subrata Mu* 
kherjee, state irifarmation minister, is busy soorting 
out the things. 

Mr. Mukhcrjee, it has been mmachared, airdashes 
to Chicago sometime around the Month to represent 
Indian film delegation in the international film festi¬ 
val—along with Bengal’s Niahant and a couple of 
documentaries. 

Naive ? 

Ranjit Mullik is very fond of playing the straight 
guy image off the studio. Says, he doesn’t find his 
heroines attractive enough to keep him long over— 
you know—chatting sweet nothing and all that He 
doesn’t like scandle appearing in rags and falls (or 
all clinical journalism in a big way. A goodish cul¬ 
ture bug—the longest time he had spent recently was 
with Mala Sinha ! And that too for her departure 
to Bombay. Looks like Ranjitbabu hasn’t heard of 
guys like Freud, Yung and Reuben 1 

Doable Versioned ? 

While director Inter Sen is getting Rakhi to 
play the leading lady in Bengali Chameli Mtmeab 
(GOI awardwinning Bimai Mitra’s novel) director 
Ajtt Lahiri is having Neclam Mehra in his Hindi 
Cameli 1 In Bengali there’ll be Asha, Lata and 
Ktshorckumar to score music, in Hindi Ilia Basu and 
Arundhati Homc-Chowdhary. Music director hap¬ 
pens to be the same guy, Bhupen Hajarika, for 
both the films. In Hindi Mithun, George Baker 
Tom Altar and Biplab Ghose will be the mainstay! 
In Bengali, the usual Bengali crowd. Scenarics too 
arc by two different hacks. Well, some sort of Hindi- 
Bengali cinematic intercultural relation seems to be 
cooking cool 1 
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Good business tonic 

EUROPE 
Twice doily. 



Strengthen your forces 
for business in Europe. 

We prescribe two flights 
every day. 

14 every week 
touching the profitable 
nerve centres of the 
Continent. 

15 to London. 5 to Rome. 

3 to Geneva. 6 to Frankfurt* 
5 to Paris. 2 to Moscow. 

1 to Amsterdam. 


GDR-India : Economic and Scientific-Technical 
Cooperation Making Great Strides 

Dr. REINHART GREUNER 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s official visit to 
the GL)R in early July which was widely noted by 
the world public has deepened the relations between 
the two countries in m.my respects. This visit 
symbolised the close and friendly cooperation which 
has existed between the GDR and India for many 
years and showed that the two countries ate deter¬ 
mined to strengthen these relations further to their 
mutual advantage. This was also laid down in a 
joint communiqe issued at the close of the visit. 
Prime Minister Gandhi’s visit has ushered in a new 
period in GDR-Indian relations. 

Close contacts for many years 

Economic and scientific-technical cooperation 
provides a stable foundation of relations between the 
two countries. Details ol growing economic relations 
arenowb'ir.g prepared for the second meet’ng of 
the Joint Economic Commission to be convened in 
autumn th s year. 1 hese details will be included in 
the new long-term trade and payments agreement 
for the years 197'-1980. But a few remarks on the 
main trends of economic and scientific-technical 
cooperation can be made already now. 

Both governments reached agreement on the 
basic political questions o( peace and detente and the 
struggle against colonialism and impeiiali-t rfopc > 
dence many years ago, and it were mainly economic 
relations which prepared and accelerated the gtadual 
establishment ol diplomatic relations. In the ’50* 
India was one of the few countries outside the 
socialist camp to recognise the existence and sove¬ 
reignty of the first woikers’ and farmers’ state on 
German soil and make efforts to cooperate with the, 
GDR on the basis of complete equality and mutual 
advantage. India had to defend itself against strong 
attempts of interference from outside, for instance 
when the GDR opened a trade reprsentation in New 
Delhi with branches in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 
twenty years ago, when it showed its exhibits at 
important fairs tn New Delhi and Madras, when it 
concluded long-term trade and payment agreements 
with India and when it established consulatt s-general 
and finally full diplomatic relations in 1972. 

The character of these relations is shown by the 
fact that the GDR was one of the first countries to 
trade with India on a rupee basis and not on the 
basis of an imperialist currency. Both countries 
made it clear that they wanted to have a well-balanced 
trade. The trade figures confirm the success of these 
efforts. Inspite of fluctuations the trade volume has 
increased and mutual exports and imports have 


remained remarkably balanced. The total turnover 
of GDR-Indian trade increased from 320 million 
valuta marks in 1974 to 351 million valuta marks in 
1975. This is not a sensational trade increase for 
two countries ranking about tmth in the world in 
industrial production though differing in size and 
inhabitant number, but one also has to consider the 
broad economic effect of this foreign trade. 

1 

Trade for mutual advantage 

About 70 per cent of GDR exports to India are 
products of the metal-working industry. This is an 
extraordinarily big percentage and considerably above 
the share of the metal-working industry in total 
GDR exports. The GDR supports India’s efforts to 
buy hardlv arty consumer goods but to strengthen 
its industry through imports, to improve its com¬ 
munication system and to encourage science and 
technology. GDR exports include machine tools, 
chemical plant for oxvgen production and plastics 
processing, food processing plant such as r i cf . mills, 
vessels to build up India’s merchant fleet, machinery 
for the paper-processing and printing industries, 
optical rmchanical apparatus electron microscopes. 
X-ray equipment and other products of scientific 
apparatus buildh g, tractors and agricultural 
machinery, potash feitilisers and insecticides, photo¬ 
chemical erfiefos and s > on. 

If wr, coiup.ite the goods exported to India in 
previous years With those exported now we will note 
great changes in q t.ihty and assortment. India has 
(frequently with GDR aid) hu h a large number of 
factories and, understandably, imposed import 
restrictions on the products they irake. When the 
GDR sold licences to India it often helped start 
production and train the necessary skilled workers. 
This happened, for instance, when India bought the 
licences to make machine tools and automatic 
printing machinery. A considerable number of 
scientists, technologists and economic experts also 
received further training in the GDR. 

The planning, equipment and opening of India’s 
biggest srhool book printery in Patna (Bihar State) 
by the GDR in 19/2 was of great social importance. 
The printing office has an annual output of more 
than ten million school books. At present the GDR 
is helping in the construction of another bigger 
printing office for the state of Kerala. 

The Warnow Shipyard in Rostock has built 
twelve freighters for India. Five more ships will be 
built by 1980. 
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GDR imports from India include such traditional 
Indian export articles as mica, hides and skins, oil 
cake, spices, tea and nuts They are very important 
for the GDR's raw material supply. In addition, 
the GDR increasingly imports from India articles 
of the processing industry, including shoes, leather 
goods and clothes and articles of the metal-working 
industry. GDR impoits of goods of India’s 
engineering industry and vehicle building valued 
only 59,000 valuta marks in 1965; 1975 they valued 
atmoa ten million valuta marks. 

New forms of cooperation 

The GDR encourages the economic, social, 
cultural and technical charges in India in many 
ways. It is also a reliable partner for the expansion 
of the sector. In a press conference during her 
rerent Berlin visit Prime Minister Gandhi emphasised: 
"We received aid from the socialist countries for the 
construction of our own industry at a time when 
other countries alro granted us credits and aid but 
were ret pie; aid to help the state sector. It is, 
however, ol gieai importance for us to build up the 
state sector so that wc gain mote iijdtpendcrce.” 

The expansion of the state sector is closely 
linked with a fuither development of economic 
planning and other forms of governmental economic 
policy. That is why discussions on basic questions 
of leng-tcim and mcdium-teim planning and the 
necessary extension of statistic registration and 
reperting have also bten irtietsirgly held by the 
GDR and India in the pact few ytars. 

When GDR Ptime Minister Hcrst Sindermann 
visited hdia at the erd rf 1974 hoth sides decided 
to establish a joint ccmmission for economic and 
scientific-technical cooperation. The foundation of 
this ten mission has epentd up new perspectives for 
all-icund end accelerated cooperation on a long¬ 
term, stable and planned basis. Work groups were 
foimcd to investigate the possibilities for close 
cooperation in the machine tool and engineering 
industry, consumer goeds industry, electrotechnics 
and electronics, chemistry, pharmaceutical industry, 
regarding an exchange of scientific and technical 
multi and trade and shipping. 

The deepening of state relations has made it 
possible for cooperation to extend increasingly (o 
production and to science and technology; this has 
undoubtedly facilitated the development of dose 
econmic relations. 
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EP1 is the only contracting company in India with 
requisite expertise to implement on a turnkey be6ie 
a wide range of engineering and industrial projects 
•uch as housing complexes, pipeline projects, 
coke oven batteries, sugar plants.material 
handling projects, furnaces, chemical plants end 
water treatment and sewage disposal plants, 
i A number of projects are under implementation^ 
in East European, Gulf, West and 
South East Asian Countries.TotsI business 
on hand over Rs. 4,100 million. 
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Calcutta's Development 

A Correspondent 


“Calcutta is Calcutta”, wrote a class IV student 
in his essay on the city. The boy is a penius. We 
can do no better. We also say “Calcutta is Calcutta”. 

Good, bad or indifferent, one connot remain with* 
out being affected by the city. Likj it or not, one 
must react to it. To those who know it in transit or 
intimately can never erase it from their memory book. 
Indelibily, the impression lasts, an impression of vast 
multitudes, a chorus of noises at the highest decibels, 
a street of many movements and finally a city vibrant, 
vital even if somewhat vicious to some. 

What is the metropolitan city ? It is Calcutta 
Corporation (104 sq. kms. in size and 3.1 million 
population in 1971) and 34 municipalities (Kanchra- 
para, Halisahar, Naihati, Bhatpara, Garulia, North 
Barrackpore, New Barrackpore, Tiragaih, K hard ah, 
Panihati, Barrackpore, Kamarhati, Behala, North 
Dum Dum, South Dum Dum, Biranagore, 
Garden Reach, South Suburban, Baruiptir, Rajpur, 
Bmshberia, Hooghly-Chinsnrah, Chandannagorc 
Corporation, Bhadreswar, Champdani, fiaidyab-iti, 
Serampore, Rishra, Konnagar, Uttarpara-Kotrung, 
Uttarpara. Bally and Howrah and about 100 anchals 
(village administration). The total population of the 
metropolitan area (including Calcutta City) is 8.3 
million and the total picture of the metropolitan area, 
therefore, is one of contrasts, sky-scrapers and mud- 
huts, pulsating industrial giants and sick industries, 
culture and crime, affluence and poverty. 

The organisation that has been entrusted with the 
task of improvement of the city and is considered to 
be the premier development agency, is the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Authority, CM DA in 
short. The CM DA was set up in 1970 by an Act of 
the State Assembly. 

The population of Calcutta city increased from 
1.1 million in 1931 to 2.1 million in 1941, from 2.5 
million in 1951 to 2.9 million in 1961 and to 3.1 
million in 1971. Calcutta Corporation could reason¬ 
ably serve a population of a million or perhaps a little 
more. However, there was no corresponding increase 
or proportionate investments to match the increasing 
needs of the city. The result was that from 19H, the 
deficits began to mount. The war years, the famine 
years and the partition years took their toll from the 
city and additionally contributed to its fast deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi, The Prime Minister had 
a soft comer for this city and a capacity to fight even 
last ditch battles. In this situation of despair, it was 
she who gave the leadership in mobilising resources 


to what will go down in history as the battle to “save 
a city”. She called in the administrators, the planners 
and men who control the purse. Red tapes were cut, 
doubts were cut shorter and what’s more, the area 
was cleared for action. The CMDA was born. It 
was an Action for Calcutta, 

Water supply, calculted on per capita availibility, 
bad dwindled down from 50 gallons per head per 
day to less than 20 gallons. Outside the city area, 
there was practically no water supply except for a few 
scattered tubewells. 

Each monsoon, Calcutta was flooded after a 
downpour innundating the city and paralysing its life 
for hours together and sometimes, days. 

The roads could no longer carry the public tranv 
port fleet (even though depleted) and overcrowding 
was nightmarish. The slums proliferated and were 
literally “hells on earth”. 

The CMDA was asked to tackle all these problems 
and many more, and ail it hid was a mandate from 
the Prime Minister “Do something for Calcutta and 
save it” and as a matter of “minor” impoitance, a 
purse of about Rs. 1'0 for the next four years. 

Fortunately, for C dcutta, there was a long period 
of search and research to find out the bas e maladi-s. 
Not by choice, Calcutta had h come the cholera 
capital of the world in the 50*. There were epidemics 
every year with almost unfailing teguiariiv, and these 
epidemics would end with the usual toll* of human 
lives and the sigh of helplessness. Scient.fic investi¬ 
gations proved that inadequacy of filtered water was 
the root cause of the cholera epidemic. Inadequate 
water supply was not the only ‘‘drfh -t" here, there 
were many other things which (ri d for attention. 
The physician administrator of West B i gal, Dr. B C. 
Roy, who was the Chief Minister, took the initiative 
in forming the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organisation with the participation of experts from 
the Ford Foundation. 

During 1951 66, when Calcutta was “sinking” 
quite fast, the planners of the CMPO worked metho¬ 
dically to identify some of the props that would 
sustain the city and improve its condition. The first 
thing, however, was to arrest further deterioration 
and in 1966 when the report was readv (Bisic Deve¬ 
lopment Plan), at least Calcutta knew w'tat were the 
possible lines of treatment, «-v- n if it did not know 
where the mrdicine would come from. This docu¬ 
ment became handy when the CMDA started its 
action for Calcutta. 
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Water Supply 

Inadequate water supply was one of the major 
defiats of the city. The last waterworks was built 
here over 100 years ago and new waterworks would 
take few years to mature. 

What is the sum and substance of the CMDA 
efforts on the water supply front ? 

* 300 deep tubewells serve about 1.5 million people. 

* Increased water supply Irom Palta serve about 

three million people. 

* The underground reservoirs at Auckland Square 

and Subodh Mallick Square will serve about a 

million people. 

The two waterwotks at Harden Reach and at 
Ilowiah, when completed in 1 OHO would seive about 
two million people. 

In April ’76, the CMDA has inves'ed about 
Rs. 36 crores on wat-.r supply. 

Its annual investment on this areout is approxi¬ 
mately Rs JO troi< s 

In teim-pf p< i r.ipit % . v..‘liability, Calc utta was 
receiving about 50 pal'oi's per head pT day bc luie 
1940 This had dwindled to h d an 20 gdlmis 
by 1970. Today in the middle of the 70s, the 
Calcutta is getting approximately 32 gallons per 
head per day. T his is not cnnsidr.K-d ad> q iate. 

Therefore, the aim is to rover at least 12 million 
people by 1966, In other woids, the CMDA’s water 
supply schemas are prepared keeping in view the 
anticipated demand for water irom a larger number 
of people in (he next 10 years. 

Sewerage & Drainage : 

The city gets watcilogged and flooded during 
the monsoon months. The reason for this is simple. 
Rainfall is very heavy in Calcutta during the three 
monsoon months of June, July, and August. The 
average is ,64 inches (1605 m.m.). Rainfall is con- 
centiat d and the existing drains could take a lun off 
J inch (6.35 m.m.) per hour. 

Only parts of Calcutta had drainage system. 
The rain water had to be channeled through a net¬ 
work of pipes arid brought to a Pumping station 
from where it would be pumped out to distance of 
about 30 k m. on a river in the Sunderbans. This 
river (Kultigang) being a tidal one, the pumpi could 
discharge the storm water only during the ebb tide. 
The contour of land in Calcutta slopes towards the 
east and it is not possible to discharge the water 
in the nearby Hooghly river, even if we do not 
consider the pollution aspect. 

The CMDA began the work in 1971. By now 
it has been possible to lay pipes in half of Calcutta 
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(compared to l/3rd coverage before), which has 
facilitated the draining out not only of storm water 
but also of sewage. Out of about 250 chronic 
waterlogged points, it has been possible to treat 
over 100. This has resulted in less waterlogging 
or to be more precise waterlogging has lesser span 
of life at least in those areas. Currently, the drains 
can take a runoff of j inch rainfall per hour (12.7 
m.m.) 

Two sewage treatment plants, one at Huwrah 
and other at .Scrump'->re wiR help the treatment 
of sewage on the west bark of the river. 

The amount spent so far on sewerage and drain¬ 
age is Rs. 48 crores the annual investment being of 
the order of Rs. 8 crores. 

Traffic & Transportation : 

•According !o one esti nat ■, only 6% of the sr ice 
available In the. (by is being used as i«. w?s c uupned 
to 20% or 25% in iithei r>t-eo oi Intis. N i*ural!y 
traffic moves, if at all. at s nail’s pare I n-n ,.rr 
nearlv 2U>,i'< l 0 wheaitd ' eh « 5 s htrt-. The CMDA 
pi oi was to attack the pr<.!;lrmho;iH,'-wv\ve<- 
arrange 1 r. Pi r tirt id ill. m ,;. Uj b * v,"i alng ■, .,eis 
building re i i e% Ihovtrs md ;...b‘ays a,<d rvom'iy 
by intio : m t. g in' r< ]r 1 ; : c p.i.r.owi on the road's. 

Road widening had to be attempted within the 
existing J’Jd t.f wav as .ucuhii g pr pc so y • n the 
road sides wc uld line nKun uedy adteitmo, not 
to speak of legal hurdle-. Imtead < {' at emp: ng 
dem. liii"ii of houses and piopcm to w,;>u the ;> id, 
the CMDA has tak' n the more c.uiivi n cm oven 
though In.qu> mly Ciiticiscd .method oi widening the 
carriageway by reciiK'iug the fidewdk or tootptih. 
At least 20 roads have been widened in this fashion, 
at least three budges have b en built and or sub¬ 
way completed. Work on (lyov. rs, bridges, railway 
undeipass (increasing its clearance), etc. are going 
on. 

Regarding more transport, the CMDA had 
helped the Calcutta State Transport Corporation 
and the Calcutta Tramways Company to procure 
more chassis, rolling stock, bus bodies, cable line* 
etc. Currently, this responsibility has been taken 
over by the Transport Depat tment of the State 
Government. 

As against the capacity of carrying nearly 2.5 
million passengers everyday, the demand is from 
over 4.5 million. This explains 100% over crowding 
situation seen on the Calcutta streets. The under¬ 
ground railway which is under construction (by the 
Ministry of Railways) can carry, when completed, 
over a million more passengers. However, by that 
time, the passenger demand is likely to go up from 
4.5 million, as at present, to over eight million. 

It will be difficult to get rid of the over crowding 
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situation unless a super human or super transport 
effort is made on many fronts,—increasing the 
number of public transport, finding new modes of 
conveyance (like trolley bus), building more roads 
and b\ pass and lastly, by decentralisation of markets 
and adaministrative complexes. 

Slum Improvement: 

The slums of Calcutta have acquired much noto¬ 
riety. The slums are not the products of 20th 
century civilization but the results of the process of 
industrialisation which start'd in the Calcutta region 
in the 19th ccntuty. They grew as the city grew 
and we arc snte that they would exist even if the 
citv doesn’t. For, in a poor country, unlrss one is 
williing to be priced out of important locations 
one has to settle for mb marginal living condition. 

There are 2,3 million slum dwellers in the 
Metropolitan area inhabited by 8.3 million people. 
That means everv one man in four in the Metro¬ 
politan area is a shim dweller In the city proper, 
out of a total population of 3.1 million, nearly a 
milfon live in the slums. That means one man 
in 1 hrr <- is a slum dweller in Calrut'a citv. 

Another pi iot. The slum dwrlrrs arc not. 
squa'tirs and the ilutns are rot sq^atur settlements. 
There is a irgulai tendency svstem (three tier) with 
the landlord leasing the land to an intermediary and 
the intermediary bui'ding the slum shacks let out to 
the slum dwellers. 

It was decided, rightly, or wronglv,that Calcutta 
could not be improved unless the slums weie im¬ 
proved. Therefore the first attempt was to improve 
the slums, despite cynics who doubted if that was 
possible. 

Today, after five years of the CMDA, we have 
demonstrated that it is possible to do it. The intfre.il 
roads in the slums have been paved, electric fights 
have been provided on the roads, drinking watr 
supply has been arranged (one tap for 50 persons) and 
service privies or bucket latrines have b'en rt placed 
by sanitary latrines connected to if ptic tanks or city 
sewage lines. So far over 1500 slums have b en 
improved which has brr.ffiled over 1 2 milfon 
people. There are still 1500 more with a popula¬ 
tion of 1.1 million. They will get these benefits in 
thet next three of four years. So far Rs. 14 crores 
have been spent on this programme and Rs. 20 
crores more are likely to be spent in the next four 
years The per capita expenditure on slum im¬ 
provement is around Rs. 150. (So far eight lakh 
sq metres of roads hrve been paved, 350,000 metres 
of drain* and 325,000 metres of water main laid 
and 26,000 latrines converted.) 

Area Development: 

Calcutta city is not growing as fast as other cities 


of the country or in relation to it* own growth before 
1961. The following statistics are important. 


Calotte City: 


1931 

1,163,771 

1941 

2,108,891 

1951 

2,548,677 

1961 

2,927,289 

1971 

3,148,746 


V\ e cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
metropolitan area (outside Calcutta city) is growing 
faster than Calcutta city itself. In theory, we can¬ 
not but agree that all attempts must be made to 
reduce the pressure of population on the city 
This can be done by setting up town-ships satellite 
towns or in other words, areas which will work as 
counter-magners to the city. The aim is to help 
other growth centres in a planned manner and with 
a dc finite purpose. The purpose is to develop the 
infrastructure in these growth cerrtcres which would 
help the people of par tit ular trades and professions. 
The c< n ept of work towns (milk-towns, leather- 
towns, textile-towns, and so on) is in the blue print 
stage already. The Salt Lake with its seven sq. 
metres area can serve as a second Calcutta dischar¬ 
ging sump of the administrative functions of the 
government and providing residential accommoda¬ 
tion for a million people. Bai hnabghata—Patuli 
Last Caleutta, Salt Lake aud Kona arc no longer 
dots on the map of the metropolitan area : growth 
potentialities of these centres and about 15 others arc 
being at sensed. The area development strategy for 
the metropolis embraces the river (with several 
crossings) and a chain of woiklowna following what 
is technically known as pel} nodal development con¬ 
cept in town planning. 

The other Schemes : Health 

All the hospitals are located within Calcutta and 
they are bursting at the feams, as it were, due to 
pressure of patirntpopulaiion. We have extended 
hospital facilities by constructing few hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries, polyclinics and mobile dispensaries. Today 
thne ate additional 3000 hospital beds in the metro¬ 
politan area not to speak of better hospital facilities in 
the existing ones. We have spent nearly Rs.10 crores. 

Pollution: 

Wc are conducting scientific curvry of the air 
over Calcutta to find out the extent of pollution 
and perhaps suggest remedies. Modifications 0 f 
old Acts which govern the discharge of effluences 
and other impurities both in water and aj r fa Ave 
been suggested. One important pollution is ting 
raw sewage collected from bucket latrines. The 
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CMDA offers subsidies to the extent of 75% to 
encourage householders to convert their bucket 
latrines into sanitary ones. Everyday over hundred 
thousand small ovens emit smoke. These ovens are 
used in the household kitchens for cooking. Some 
attempts had been made by the CMDA in the past to 
extend the gas supply network to prevent this smoke 
nuisance. Attempts are being made to manufacture 
and popularise smokeless coal (briquettes) and control 
air and water pollution by industries through a 
Central Act. 

Primary Schools : 

In an attrpt to extend education facilities, primary 
schools had been set up and assistance given to 
existing schools to construct or expand their buildings. 
Over 600 primary schools have benefited from the 
CMDA schemes. 

Total Picture : 

What then is the total picture? Is Calcutta unique? 
Judging from population aspects, Calcutta is a poor 
fourth. According to age, Calcutta is a young city of 
only about 300 years of history behind it. Problems 
that beset Calcutta have visited cities like New York, 
Tokyo and Rome. Yet, Calcutta evokes sentiments 
uhmatched by other cities. There is a mixture of 
divergent forces, contradictions and baffling circums¬ 
tances. The city emerges from all this, not unscathed, 
yet triumphant. 

Poetically it cau be described as Job Charnock’s 
folly because the English trader by that name who 
founded the city as the trading post did so more for 
safety than for urban or even commercial advantages. 
Yet, this folly has been turned to advantage by 
Constant attention to its growth. Thus though diffi¬ 
cult, the river has been kept navigable by constant 
dredging. The railway network set up over a hundred 
years ago brought coal and iron ore while the hinter¬ 
land (now in Bangladesh) supplied the golden fibre 
called jute. Prosperous jute, engineering, and mining 
industries grew centring Calcutta. The middle class 
in this part of the country was first to take advantage 
of English education . providing social and political 
^leadership. Calcutta saw the birth of the renaissance 
movement and freedom struggle. 


The city prides itself in being a middle el*— 
dominated city where affluence is considered a 
vulgarity, literature is considered more important 
than commerce and there is always some sort of 
protest in the air—the hungry demanding food, the 
artist trying for self expression and the educated 
demanding end of conformism. 

Where else but in Calcutta can one find over 
5000 theatrical groups ? Wljpre else every year a few 
dozens of literary magazines are born and die ? 
Where else can a slum produce the immaculate 
images of the Gods and Goddesses to be worshiped 
and destroyed ? Where else can one find so little 
crime in so dense a population ? 

To those who ask what Calcutta can boast of, 
perhaps the simplest answer is that it survives over¬ 
coming the strangulating circumstances. ' v 

Perhaps the CMDA can take pride that it is the 
only organisation which is trying to help the city in a 
planned manner. Even otherwise, Calcutta might 
have found its own means of survival. 
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Mariam Bibi. Address: 8, Kashiabagan Bustee, 
Park Circus. Age: 75 years. 


"Today my bustee has pukka roads, drain* 
and water taps. I never thought that I would 
see them in my bustee ever"said Mariam Bibi. 

She has lived in this bustee for more than 
50 years now. Things were never good any 
time; they were becoming worse. Like aH poor 
people, she accepted the situation. 

Five years ago she saw some activity in ttta 
bustee. Unknown people with measuring tapes 
began to move about. Everybody was suspi¬ 
cious. Perhaps some structures will come up 
there; perhaps they will be evicted. They will 
lose even their dilapidated huts. 

No. Soon they found out the truth. Nobody 
was being displaced. Rather, roads were being 
paved. Electric lamp posts were being set up, 
sanitary latrines replaced the unhygienic 
"Khate" privies. And there was drinking water. 

Today, the bustee is better. Mariam Bibi is 
happier. To quote her, "I have not many yeaws 
to live. But at least in the last few years of my 
life, t have seen something. My children will 
perhaps see more." 

Today—a completely new picture 
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KIM IL SUNG 


Comrades, 

We have seen out a year of victory amid * fruit¬ 
ful struggle for revolution and otmstruOdon aadjud 
greeting a new hopeful year, 1977 r which wffibe 
adorned with new struggle and glory. ; . 

Ushering in the New Year, 1 offer my warm 
congratulations and greeting! to onr heroic Workers, 
cooperative farmers, gallant officers and uwtfofthe 
People’s Army, working intellectuals and i® the 
Korean people who are working with full devotion 
for socialist construction and the dtial victett^ Of dnt 

I also extend my NeW' 

Korean revolutionaries and patriotic democrats, 
youth and students and people of all strata who are 
waging a persistent struggle for democratic freedom 
and national reunification in the teeth offascist 


J£he year lift was a tear of historic victory which 
g ff ps od m tmpkte fulfilment of the Six-Year 
a grand programme of socialist 
1 at the Fifth Congress of the 





fair ourpeople, holding high the red flag 
tftAe Kytdtttwn, struggled vigorously and 
a new upsurge in the revolution and 
SSt andthereby won the great victory of 
eargdog opt the assignments of the Six- 
^^d^*a^sof $be national economy. 



repression by the US imperialists and 


IckeyO 


I offer my warm congratulations and greetings to 
our 600,000 nationals in 

compatriots who are nngrng m tne? New Year wftn- 
an ardent love of their homeland and valiant fighting _ 
spirit, looking up to their socialist homeland as jkjryg?* 
beacon of hope in faraway foreign lands. wke 


fulfilment of the SIx- 
a grand programme of socialist construc¬ 
tion, the economic power of our country has grown 
further, our revolutionary base become more solid 
and our people scaled one more eminence on their 

lW&BlOTM and communira - 

Last year our heroic working class vigorously 

lity to the Party and 
led 1 goal of steel produc¬ 

tion, one of the most difficult targets of the Six-Year 
The builders of metallurgical bases and steel 
ers completed the rolling plant of the Kim Chaek 


Iron and Steel Complex, successfully carried out the 
Greeting the first morning of tha New Year,with expansion project* of thc&Kangson Steel Complex 
the high pride and honouti&vl&X tldSy, works and thus created 

back with joy on the past year replete with arduous a capacity of 4 million tons of steel production hois- 
struggles and significant events. ting the banner of victory on the height of steel. 
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The goal of cement was also attained with nie¬ 
ce,,. lnank» to the energetic struggle of the build* 
era of buikKng-tnnterial# bases, it was made possible 
to pot into commission the modernly-equipped 
Sunchon Cement Factory with a production capacity 
of 3 million tons and the production capacities of the 
Chonnac-ri' and many other cement factories were 
augmented considerably. As a result, our country’s 
cement production capacity surpassed 8 million tons, 
and the goal of cement production, which had been 
the last target of the Six-Year Plan, was won in the 
end. 


The production foundations of the power, chemi¬ 
cal and engineering industries were further cement¬ 
ed, and the production targets of the Six-Year Plan 
overfulfilled by a big margin in all domains of the 
national economy. 

In particular, much was done in capital construc¬ 
tion last year. Displaying mass heroism and the re¬ 
volutionary spirit of self-reliance, the building work¬ 
ers boundlessly loyal to the Party not only success¬ 
fully ensured the construction of metallurgical giants 
and building-materials bases but also creditably car¬ 
ried out many difficult construction projects. The 
courageous builders successfully carried out the 
major constriction projects including the Chong- 
chon-gang Steam-Power Plant, the Taedong-gang 
Power Station, the No. 2 Sodusu Power Station, the 
Youth Chemical Combine and many machine-build¬ 
ing plants, and built modern cities in the Anju and 
south Chongjin areas in a brief space of time. 1 hanks 
to the large-scale capital construction, the inner 
structure of industry was further perfected, the 
foundations of the independent national economy 
consolidated all the more, and towns and villages 
became more beautiful. 


Last year we achieved a signal victory in agri¬ 
culture. Under the influence of the cold front, the 
weather conditions were very unfavourable. But our 
hard-working farmers and the helpers to the coun¬ 
tryside overcame all the obstacles and difficulties to 
reap the richest harvest ever known in our history, 
thereby producing more than 8 million tons of grain. 
This ih< tcs « in agricultural production is a striking 
illustration of the correctness of our Party’s agri¬ 
cultural policy and the vitality of the Juche-based 
method of farming. Today when crop failure is a 
world-wide occurrence due to the effect of the cold 
front, agricultural production is making great strides 
and rich crops are brought in every year in our 
country. This gives us high pride and honour. 


Great success was recorded last year in carrying 
out the five-point policy of nature remaking, too. The 
entire people rose and energetically carried on the 
grand nature-remaking projects, upholding the 
decision of the 12th Plenary Meeting of the Fifth 
Central Committee of the Party, with the result that 
in only two short months the area of irrigated non- 
paddyfidds was markedly expanded, many terraced 




fields came into being and it became possible to bettor 
protect the farmlands from flood damage. 

I extend warm thanks to our workers, farmers, 
working intellectuals and all other people who, 
through a heroic struggle last year, fulfilled the Six- 
Year Plan mapped out at the Fifth Congress of the 
Party and made big achievements on all fronts of 
socialist construction. 

The situation of our country was very tense last 
year, and our people carried on the revolutionary 
struggle and construction work under difficult ana 
complex circumstances. 

Driven into a serious political and economic crisis 
by the vigorous revolutionary struggle of the peoples 
of the world, the US imperialists intensified aggressive 
machinations against our country more than ever 
before in an attempt to find a way out in a war. The 
Ford Administration of the United States engineered 
the “Panmunjom incident” deliberately on August 18 
last year and, with this as an excuse, frantically kicked 
up a war clamour against the northern half of the 
Republic. The Ford Administration ordered all the 
armed forces of aggression in south Korea to get 
ready for action and reinforced modern war equip¬ 
ment and armed forces in a big way in south Korea, 
threatening us with what they called a “retaliatory 
step”. 

The vicious war provocation manoeuvres of the 
Ford Administration created a critical situation which 
might at once touch off a war in our country, gravely 
endangering peace in Asia and the world. At the 
crucial hour—war or peace—the peace-loving people 
of the world expressed deep concern for the situation 
in our country and watched closely how our people 
would get over the reckless aggressive scheme of US 
imperialism. 

Our Party and people tried and tested in the 
long, arduous revolutionary struggle were not the 
least daunted by the threat and blackmail of the 
enemy, but answered it by taking necessary steps. 
The courageous officers and men of our People*# 
Army, members of the Worker-Peasant Red Guards 
and the Red Young Guards and the entire people, 
rallied close around the Party in one ideology and 
purpose, valiantly rose in a struggle to beat back the 
aggressive act of the enemy and augmented the 
defence capacity of the country and, at the same 
time, vigorously pushed ahead with socialist con¬ 
struction, holding a rifle in one hand and a hammer 
or a sickle in the other. Thus we successfully thwart¬ 
ed the reckless provocation of the enemy, firmly 
guarded the security of the country and the gains 
of the revolution, and achieved excellent results in 
socialist construction. 

Through the “Panmunjom incident” we demon¬ 
strated to the whole world the invincible might and 
revolutionary stamina of our people rallied firmly- 
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around the Party, and clearly proved once more the 
correctness of the consistent peace-loving policy of 
our Party and the Government of the Republic. 

The unity and cohesion of the Party and the 
masses was further strengthened and the people 
were tempered politically and ideologically through 
the arduous revolutionary struggle last year. Today 
our people are filled with a firm conviction that thev 
can crush any enemy when they fight against him, 
united firmly around the Party, and with a fiery 
determination to fight with all devotion for the re¬ 
unification of the country and the final victory of 
the revolution. The steel-like unity and cohesion of 
the Party and the masses and the high revolutionary 
spirit of the people are a sure guarantee of all our 
victories. 

1 extend warm congratulations and thanks to the 
gallant officers and men of our People’s Army and 
People’s Security Forces, members of the Worker- 
Peasant Red Guards and the Red Young Guards and 
the entire people who, displaying boundless fidelity 
to the Party and the revolution and matchless 
patriotic devotion, decisively checked the vicious 
aggressive attempt of che enemy and firmly defended 
the security of country and the gains of the revolution 
last year. 

Comrades. 

The Party Central Committee defined the New 
Year 1977 as a year of readjustment for easing the 
strains created in certain economic branches in the 
course of carrying out the Six-Year Plan and for 
making preparations for embarking on a new long¬ 
term plan. 

Temporary strains have been created in some 
economic branches in recent years in the course of 
rushing the high peaks of the Six-Year Plan. In 
our economy today, transportation fails to keep pace 
wilh fast-growing production and the mining indus¬ 
tries do not keep decisively ahead of the processing 
industries. This prevents faster growth of production 
in certain processing industries which otherwise 
would be capable of it, and hinders capital construc¬ 
tion to a considerable extent. 

It is an important requirement of the economic 
law of socialism to maintain a correct balance bet¬ 
ween all domains of the national economy while 
advancing production and construction steadily at a 
high rate. 

This year we should make thoroughgoing pre¬ 
parations to attain the high peaks of a new longterm 
plan in all domains of the national economy while 
launching great efforts to ease the strain on trans¬ 
portation and to keep the mining industries well 
ahead of the processing industries. This is the 
principal task we should carry out in the year of 
readjustment. 


The priority front this year is the front of trans¬ 
portation. 

To reinforce the front of transportation is an 
important guarantee for consolidating the heights 
already occupied and successfully taking new ones. 
Only when raw materials, fuel and other supplies are 
transported in time by easing the strain on trans¬ 
portation and bringing about a great innovation in 
transportation work, is it possible to operate the 
existing factories at full capacity, build more new 
factories and satisfactorily guarantee the develop¬ 
ment of the national economy as a whole. 

We should make this year a year for reinforcing 
the transportation front. 

On the transportation front, both land and sea 
transportation should be developed with main 
emphasis on the railways. In order to increase the 
railway transportation capacity the electrification of 
the railways should be promoted without letup and, 
at the same time, the production of electric and 
diesel locomotives and 60-ton waggons should be de¬ 
cisively boosted and tank cars and various other spe¬ 
cial waggons produced in large numbers. Besides, 
large numbers of trucks including 10-ton and 25 ton 
trucks should be produced and many large cargo 
ships of 10,000-ton burden and above built to sub¬ 
stantially increase the capacities of motor and shipp¬ 
ing transportation. Along with this, loading and un¬ 
loading operations should be actively mechanized, 
the organization of transportation improved and 
strict revolutiohary discipline and order established 
in the domain of transportation to bring about a radi¬ 
cal change in transportation work. 

Further, efforts should be concentrated on the 
mining industries. 

It is a consistent policy of our Party to keep the 
mining industries decidedly ahead of the processing 
industries, and this is a fundamental condition for 
normalization of production at industrial establish¬ 
ments. In particular, demands for various minerals 
and coal have rapidly grown in recent years with 
great expansion of the production capacities of the 
metallurgical and other ptocessing industries and 
construction of many steam-power plants. Whether 
the industrial establishments which have already 
been built will prove their real worth or not, depends 
upon the supply of enough raw materials and fuel 
by the mining industries. 

The coal mines should decisively increase coal 
output by giving precedence to removal of over¬ 
burden and basic drift work and effecting technical 
innovations, and thus fully meet the demand for 
coal at the steam-power plants and other industrial 
establishments and in different domains. 

Solid raw material bases for the metallurgical 
works should be created through large-scale de- 
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velopment and expansion of mines. Expansion pro¬ 
jects of large and promising mines such as the Musan 
Mine, the Tokhyon Mine, the (Jnryul Mine and 
the Komdok Mine should be hastened, and innova¬ 
tions brought about in ore production. 

A major goal of struggle in mining should be to 
create a reserve of raw materials enough to last the 
metallurgical industry for more than two months. 

Especially, great efforts should be made to in¬ 
crease the output of nonferrous ores. While expand¬ 
ing the existing nonferrous ore mines, we should 
work energetically to develop new ones on a large 
scale and to boost the smelting capacities. We should 
augment the production capacities of the smelteries 
by improving their equipment and put the Tanchon 
Smeltery into operation this year by hastening its 
construction. 

In the mining industry projects for moderniza¬ 
tion of the production of magnesia clinker should be 
vigorousy pushed forward and more high-quality 
magnesia clinker turned out. 

One of the most urgent problems in giving a 
great impetus to socialist economic construction is 
to produce and supply sufficient electric power. 

Electricity is one of the main energies for modern 
industries, and it holds a very big share in the com¬ 
position of energies in our country. With the fast 
progress of production and construction, the demand 
of the national economy for electric power is growing 
sharply, but its production at the hydroelectric power 
stations is greativ handicapped by the influence of 
the cold front. Under such conditions it is of gr^at 
importance to successfully solve the problem of 
electric power. 

The workers and technicians in the power 
industry should work all the generators to full ca¬ 
pacity by taking good care of the equipment and 
checking and repairing them in time as required by 
the technical regulations, and thus markedly increa¬ 
se the production of electric power. In order to satis¬ 
fy the ever-growing demand for electric power, it is 
essential to make the fullest possible use of the 
existing generating capacities and, at the same time, 
continue to step the projects for creating new 
capacities. The Wiwon Power Station, the No. 2 
Huichon Power Station, the Taedong-gang Power 
Station, the No. 3 Sodusu Power Station and the 
Ghongchon-gang Steam-Power Plant now under 
way should be put into commission at early dates 
by concentrating efforts on their construction. 

The main task facing light industry this year is 
to augment the production of consumer goods and 
raise their quality to a higher level. The workers and 
technicians in this domain should effect a new turn 
in the production of consumer goods by tapping and 
utilizing all the reserves and potentials to the full. 
The cornstarch and other food-processing factories, 
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in particular, should be well operated and the food 
industry further developed to supply the people with 
tasty and nutritious foodstuffs in greater quanti¬ 
ties. 

The agricultural front will remain one of the 
major fronts this year under the conditions in which 
the influence of the cold front persists and the whole 
world is undergoing a food crisis. 

While consolidating the successes already reT 
gistered in agricultural production, we should wage 
a titanic struggle to hit the 10 million-ton target of 
grain production. In agriculture, thoroughgoing 
measures should be taken against the influence of 
the cold front and farming be done on a scientific 
and technical basis as required by the Juche-based 
farming method, so that another big leap forward 
will be made in grain production this year. As last 
year, the whole Party, the whole army and the whole 
people should turn out this year and give great 
material, technical and labour aid to the agricultural 
front. 

The basic way of radically boosting grain pro¬ 
duction in future lies in the through implementation 
of the five-point policy of nature remaking put 
forward by the Party at the 12th Plenary Meeting 
of its Fifth Central Committee. This year we should 
step up irrigation works on non-paddyfields, build 
terraced fields in a big way and energetically carry 
out land rezoning, land amelioration and river im¬ 
provement in an all-mass movement and thus lay 
the solid foundation for reaching the 10 million-ton 
goal of grain production in the near future. 

Fast development of fisheries is an important 
task for raising the people’s living standard higher. 

Now the marine conditions of our country are 
undergoing a change very favourable to the de¬ 
velopment of fisheries. We should develop fisheries 
to a new height by dedicating great efforts to the 
fishing front this year. In this domain, a scientific 
fishing system should be established, active fishing 
operations launched to catch more fish, and fish 
processing improved, so that the demand of the 
working people for fish is fully met. 

The task is to consolidate the fishing bases and 
further modernize the material and technical means 
of fisheries in order to radically increase fish pro¬ 
duction. Especially, a wide variety of modern fishing 
implements should be produced in large quantities 
and many fishing boats built. The shipyards should 
be expanded and their capacities increased to build 
a lage number of over 10,000-ton factory ships and 
3,750-ton stern-netting trawlers and turn out many 
small and medium fishing boats including those of 
450-ton capacity. 

The guidance of the economy and the manage¬ 
ment of enterprises should be improved and the 
struggle for increased production and economy be 
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farther intensified. In all domains and at al) units 
Of the national economy, political work and the work 
of economic organization should be conducted me¬ 
ticulously as required by the Taean work system 
and the economy managed with utmost care to save 
fuel, raw and other materials to the maximum, lower 
the consumption of materials per product and turn 
out more with the equipment, materials and labour 
force on hand to cut the production costs by over two 
per cent lower than planned. It is of particular 
importance to intensify the struggle for economizing 
in electricity. Active measures should be taken in 
al) fields to thoroughly eliminate the waste of electri¬ 
city and cut the power consumption per product, and 
an all-mass movement be vigorously waged for 
economy of electricity. 

We should continue to energetically carry on the 
three revolutions for successful fulfilment of the re¬ 
volutionary tasks confronting us this year. Basing 
ourselves on the achievements already made in the 
three revolutions, we should further deepen and 
develop the ideological, technical and cultural revolu¬ 
tions, and actively enlist the inexhaustible energy 
and creative ingenuity of the masses to bring about 
a new upswing in all domains of revolution and cons¬ 
truction. 

The situation of our country remains strained due 
to the moves of the US imperialists and the south 
Korean puppet clique to ignite a new war. In asmuch 
as the enemy persists in his aggressive manoeuvres, 
the entire people should always keep themselves on 
die alert without slackening the revolutionary vigi¬ 
lance in the least. The officers and men of the 
People's Army and the People’s Security Forces 
should further increase the combat preparedness and 
fighting capacity of their units through untiring 
combat and political training and firmly guard the 
posts of the fatherland. 

We have seen out one more year and are seeing 
in a New Year with the cause of national reunifica¬ 
tion left unaccomplished. It is the greatest and 
cherished national desire of the entire Korean people 
to reunify their divided country at the earlist possible 
date, and this poses itself as an ever more burning 
demand as years go by and time flows. 

Last year, the people and patriotic democrats in 
south Korea fought unyieldingly for social democracy 
in spite of the continued fascist repression by the 

J uppet ruling clique, and our 600,000 nationals in 
apan and other overseas compatriots of ours, too, 
actively waged the struggle for exposing and denoun¬ 
cing the crimes of the south Korean puppet clique 
against the nation and expediting the independent, 
peaceful reunification of the homeland. 

In the New Year the entire people of north and 
south Korea and all the Koreans abroad should pool 
their strength and closely unite on the principle of 
great national unity, and wage with added vigour the 


struggle for independent, peaceful reunification of the 
country, the common cause of the nation. 

For the accomplishment of the historic cause of 
national reunification it is very important to streng¬ 
then unity and solidarity with the revolutionary 
people of the world. Last year, thanks to the correct 
foreign policy and brisk external activities of our 
Party and the Government of our Republic, our 
solidarity with the peoples of^the third world was 
further strengthened, and a powerful solidarity move¬ 
ment supporting our people’s cause of national 
reunification was staged in all parts of the world. The 
Fifth Summit Conference of Non-Aligned Countries 
Held in Colombo in last August expressed firm solida¬ 
rity for our people's cause of national reunification 
and adopted a resolution in fall accord with our 
Party’s policy for reunification. And solidarity com- • 
mittees for supporting the reunification of Korea were 
formed in a large number of countries on all conti¬ 
nents including the third world states and Japan, 
France, Belgium and the United States, and loud 
voices manifesting solidarity with the struggle of the 
south Korean people against fascism and for demo¬ 
cracy came from all parts of the world. We are very 
glad to note that the solidarity movement supporting 
and encouraging us in our cause of national reunifica¬ 
tion is gaining strength every day among the progre¬ 
ssive people of the world. 

Seeing in the New Year, I, on behalf of the entire 
Korean people, extend warm congratulations and 
greetings to the progressive people and friends the 
world over who offer strong support and encourage¬ 
ment to our revolutionary cause. 

This year, too, we will strive hard to strengthen 
unity and solidarity with the peoples of socialist and 
third world countries and other progressive people of 
the world. We should thus call forth louder voices 
of international solidarity to thwart and frustrate the 
’’two Koreas” plot of the splittists within and with¬ 
out and to support the struggle of the south Korean 
people against fascism and for democracy, and 
compel the United States to comply with our just 
proposal to sign a peace agreement, so that a more 
favourable phase will be opened up for independent, 
peaceful reunification of our country. 

The revolutionary tasks fadng us this year are 
very honourable and worthy fighting tasks. As long 
as we have the wise leadership of our Party and our 
people are firmly armed with the Juche idea, we are 
bound to win a brilliant victory in this years’ revolu¬ 
tionary struggle too. 

Let us all unite closely around the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Party under the banner of Marxism- 
Leninism, the revolutionary banner of the Juche idea, 
and fight on mare vigorously for a greater victory in 
socialist construction and for the hastening of the 
independent, peaceful reunification of the country. 
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An All-Round Success 



Eolvanizers Of The Engineering Trade 



National Galvaniving Co. 
Pvt. Limited 


66, BARRACKPORE TRUWK ROAD, 
CALCUTTA—ZOO 058 


GRAM . NAGALCO 


PHONE : 581254 



You 1 will find 
DUCKBACK 

product in every home 

“DUCKBACK” 

■ Rainwear m Footwear m Rubber goods 
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MANUFACTURERS A EXPORTERS 

BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS (1940) LTD. 

41, UUXBPE1U SUM, CUCUTTi-700017 



South India Export - Import 

D-28, MODEL TOWN 
DELHI-1 10009 
(INDIA) 
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Manufacturers <fc Exporters 



Quality Cotton Handloom Fabrics, 
Silk Fabrics & Readymade Garments 



TELEPHONE i 22 65 54 

22 58 79 

TELEX : SOINEX ND 3322 
CABLE ADDRESS : SOINEXIM 
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Whai a tala It would tell... 


Of distant chores and 
strange lands where it 
travelled. Of its co-matc" 
Manganese, Sillimanito 
and Non-Coki ~g Coal who 
shaied its journey. Of the 
mines it left behind, 
brewing with mere activity. 
Of MMTC who fostered 
Its advent jro on the high 
seas Of the foreign 


exchange it scuttled In.to 
fill the Nation's holds 
A jump of exports in von 
ore from Rs 23 Crores in 
1964-65 to Rs. 129 
crores in 1975 -76 
And a spurt in total 
exports from Rs 34 
crores m 1964-65 to 
over Rs 16Qcroiesin 
1975-76 



The Minerals and Metste TradlbJ 
Corporaiitth of India Limited. 
Expruss Buil'itng eduiiheh 
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A FREE democratic India will gladly associate herself 
with other free nations for mutual defence against aggre¬ 
ssion and for economic co-operation. She will work for the 
establishment of a real world order based on freedom and 
democracy utilising the world's knowledge and resources 
for t'te progress and advancement of humanity. 

— Mahatma Gandhi 


* 
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WHEN WE talk of political democracy, we must remem¬ 
ber that it no longer has the particular significance 
it had in the 19th century, for instance. If it is to have any 
meaning, political democracy must gradually, or if you 
like rapidly, lead to economic democracy If there is econo¬ 
mic inequality in the country, all the political democracy 
and all the adult suffrage in the world cannot bring about 
real democracy Therefore, your objective must be to put 
an end to all differences between class, and class, to bring 
about more equality and a more unitary society, in other 
words, to strive for economic democracy. 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 



DEMOCRACY has come to stay and has proved itself. 
But economic freedom in the shape of economic self- 
reliance of the nation and also improvement in the daily 
lives of our common people has yet to be achieved. 

SELF-RELIANCE and a spirit of sacrifice hold the key to 
peace and prosperity. 


~Smt. Indira Gandhi 
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WOOL FIBRES (INDIA) LTD. 

Mfgs. of Woollen Blankets Shawls, Tweed, 
Blazer, Mufflers & others coarse 
woollen fabrics. 


Office 

D*2, Maharani Bagh, 
New Delhi-14. 


Works 

P.O. Dadri, Dist. Gaziabad, 
Uttar Pradesh 



The Alkali and Chemical Corporation of 
India Limited- popularly known asACCI — 
has been a pioneer in the manufacture of 
Chemicals in India. 


Established in 1937, at Rishra near Calcutta, 
ACCI's operations started with the com¬ 
missioning of the first electrolytic plant in 
India to produce liquid chlorine and caustic 
soda. Ever since then there has been unique 
progress in the volume and variety of the 
products manufactured by the company. 


In 1949 a synthetic hydrochloric acid 
plant was started. The following year a 
'Gammexane' insecticide formulation plant 
using imported benzene hexachloride(BHC) 
was started and the manufacture of BHC 
commenced in 1952. Meanwhile in 1951 
the production of synthetic and nitrocellu- 
lose paints was undertaken. _ 

Growth X& 



A majorexpansion took place in 1959 with 
the establishment of India's first plant in 
Rishra for the production of polythene 
Another new product range was added with 
the manufacture of rubber chemicals in 
1963. again for the first time in India. 

The present range of ACCI's manufactures 
includes caustic soda, chlorine, hydrochloric 
acid, BHC technical and formulations, 
organic fungicides, liquid insecticides, water 
treatment products, emulsion, synthetic 
and nitrocellulose paints, metal pretreatment 

chemicals, polythene granules and com¬ 
pounds, rubber chemicals and veterinary 
products. ACCI also proposes to manufac¬ 
ture ICI pharmaceutical specialities 

Over the last thirty years ACCI has played 
a significant role in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of India, supplying a diverse range of 
products for industry and agriculture. Today 
this chemical complex covers an area of 
100 acres and employs nearly 3000 people. 


„ ACCJ ttSlAM ^ 


ICQ The Alkali and Chemical 

Corporation of India Limited 
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KEY ROLE 
OF FCI 

India’s biggest undertaking in the field of 
fertilizer industry, the fertilizer Corporation of India 
Limited, is one of the largest producers of plant 
nutrients in the world. 

FCI’S Production Units 
0 

FCl’s seven functioning Units at Sindri (Bihar), 
Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakh¬ 
pur (U.P.), Namrup ( Assam), Durgapur (W. Bengal) 
and Barauni (Bihar) have the installed capacity of 
over nine lakh tonnes of plant nutrients. This will 
rise to over 26 lakh tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of plann¬ 
ing, go on stream. *' < 

Catalyst know-how 

FCI is one of the few organisations in the 
world to develop and produce ft complete range of 
fertilizer catalysts so vital to the industry. 

Total fertilizer technology 

Backed by its intensive Research & develop¬ 
ment efforts FCI has now developed its own know¬ 
how, design and engineering capability and can 
execute six to eight modern fertilizer plants at a 
time from the blueprint to the final commissioning 
stage. 

Marketing Set-up 

With a vast network of sales outlets and active 
promotional measures, FCI now serves farmers in 
most parts of the country. 

The Fertilizer Corporation 
of India Limited 
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VOICE QF INDIA 

Two birds of fair plumage, firm friends united, are found embracing on all sides of the same tree. 
One of the twain eats the sweet Fig tree’s fruitage ; the other eating not sees everything in all His glory. 
Where tho^e twobiids hymn ceaseltssly, their portion of life is eternal and where there are the sacred 
synoids, there is the universe’s Mighty keeper, who wise hath entered into me the simple. The tree where 
on the fine birds eat the sweetness, where they all rest and procreate their offspring upon its top they say 
the fruit is luscious : none gaineth it who knoweth not the Father. (He who eats not is God, the bird that 
eats is the soul that eats the fruit of his action. The tree is the body or the universe of nature.) 

—Rig Veda 

Willed by whom does the directed mind go towards its object? Being directed by whom dota 
the vital/oice, that precedes all, proceed (towards its duty) ? By whom is this speech willed that people 
utter ? Who is this effulgent being who directs the eyes and the ears ? Since He is the Ear of the ear, 
the Mind of the mind (the internal organ is not able to perform its own functions unless the light of 
consciousness is there), and the Eye of the eye. Thirefore the intellectual men, after giving up self 
identification with the senses, and renouncing this world, become immortal of (“Through his light all this 
shines”) Kathoponishad. — Kenoponishad 

Your right is to work only, but never to the fruit thereol. Let not the fruit of action be your object, 
nor let your attachment be to inaction. Perform your duties dwelling in Yoga, relinquishing attachment, 
and indifferent to success and failure; equanimity is called Yoga. For wisemen endowed with equanimity, 
renouncing the fruit of action, and freed from the shackles of birth, attain the blissful supreme state. 

—Bhagavat Gita 

Selfrestraint and purity, the knowledge of the Noble Truths, the realisation of Nirvana—this is the 
greatest blessing. Beneath the stroke of life’s changes, the mind that shaketh not, without grief of passion, 
and secure, this is the greatest blessing. — Buddha 

Who is your wife and who is your son ? From where have you come and where will you go ? 
Your family will remain attached to you till you are capable of earning; but when you are overcome with 
old age and disease, no body will care to visit your house to enquire after you. The life in this world is 
transient like the dew-drops on lotus leaves. (The world is created by Maya—illusion.) The only way 
to remove the illusion is to contact wise and good men. Even a moment of their companionship can 
ferry you over the turbulent ocean of the world. 

Realise your identity—with the Brahman. Realise I am He! — Sankaracharya 

I accept all religions that were in the past and worship with them all. I worship God with every 
one of them, in whatever form they worship Him. I shall keep my heart open for all that may come in 
the futute, fo« God’s book is still a continuous revelation, going on. —Swam! Vivekauanda 

A true devotee of Grd docs not hate anybody. He ca-tes of all distinction between hi<h and low. 
He exerts to ward off othcis pain and sorrow without caring for one’s privations and troubles. Such people 
are entitled to be called mahatmas and lovers of Atma. — Swami Dayan and 

Something mast come from you which is to save the world. That something is what the Eishis 
knew and revealed...they saw beyond the unity of the nation and envisaged the ultimate unity of 
mankind. — Sri Aurobindn 

God has created man differing from each other in ideas and actions : with a variety of beliefs and 
of customs, but fundamentally one in their humanity. —Tagore 

Why pray at all ? Does not God, if there be one, know what has happened ? Does he stand in need 
of prayer to enable him to do his duty ? No, God nerds no reminder. He is within everyone. Nothing 
happens without his permission. Our prayer is a heart search. Jt is a reminder to ourselves that wo are 
helpless wiihout his support. Prayer is a call to humility. It is a call to self-purification to inward search. 

— Mahatma Gandhi 

Without basic faith of some thing in man, it would be difficult enough to see or save a world which 
is drifting apparently towards an almost irretrievable disaster. And yet that basic faith gives one the 
strength to survive. We who live in these times may be attaching too great an importance to certain evil 
and unhappy aspects of these times, not realising that under this crust, good things may be happening 
which will prevent us from drifting too much. — Jawaharlal Nehru 

Bharat means not only the fields, hills and rivers which make up our country, not only 560,000 
villages and towns, not only the 550 million people, but the ideals of tolerance and respect for higher 
morality which the very mention of India has evoked for 30 centuries. India has stood for breadth of 
vision, tolerance of the views of others, of becoming in the battle, yet above if, we stand for democracy, for 
secularism and for socialism. Smt. Indira Gandhi 
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EDITORIAL 


I 

DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 

THE spirit of democracy was deep-rooted in India thousands of years ago. The magnificent leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru deepened further the spirit of democracy among the people 
of India. The dynamic leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi has further strengthened the spirit of democracy. 

All democratic minded people of India are sure to hail most warmly the timely bold decision of 
Smt. Indira Gandhi to hold the election of Lok Sabha in March. Her clarion call to the people at large 
and all parties to uphold the spirit of democracy and to eschew violence will be highly appreciated by 
all democratic forces of India and other parts of the world. Her decision to hold early* election will give a 
fitting reply to the Western critics who have been systematically propagating against Smt. Indira Gandhi 
since the declaration of emergency. 

As the Parliament is the representative body of the people it is considered as the Supreme 
authority by the people of India. Smt. Gandhi’s timely decision will further strengthen 
the Parliamentary democracy. 

The opposition leaders who were put behind the prison bars under the emergency for conspiring to 
organise violent revolution against the established democratic state are being released now to give them the 
opportunity to place their views before the people. The opposition will have freedom to fight the election 
battle. But they must bear in mind that violence has no place in democracy. They should not forget that 
the people are the ultimate authority'. 

The Congress workers being the members of the ruling party have greater responsibility to see that 
the elections are conducted peacefully. They are to take the message of the national leader Smt. Indira 
Gandhi to the teeming masses. The entire 60 crores people must be enthused by the Congress workers 
with the message of Gandhiji, Nehruji and Indiraji. The message of 20-point programme of Smt. Gandhi 
and the 5-point Programme of Sanjay Gandhi must reach every house of fndia through the Congress 
workers. The Congressmen are to strive hard in cooperation with the government ma:hmery to bring 
down the price level of the essential commodities immediately. It is the sacred task of the Congressmen to 
see that the common people do not suffer due to the abnormal greed of the unscrupulous businessmen. 

The traders and industrialists have been unreasonably pushing up the price of the essentia] necessa¬ 
ries of life in spite of abundant production and thus causing abnormal miseries to the people during the 

last few months. 

In democracy exploitation of man by man has no place. India under the heroic leadership of 
Smt. Indira Gandhi is marching forward to attain tiue democracy when exploitation of man by 
man will be no more and every member of the society will have ample opportunity to develop 
oneself and to contribute his mite towards the progress of his Motherland. The dream of Gandhiji 
Nehruji, Netaji and the galaxy of martyrs for the establishment of an egalitarian society must be 
fulfilled by the people of India under the dynamic leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi. Real demo¬ 
cracy will usher in the full fledged socialist, democratic and secular India. The unity of all patriotic 
and democratic forces is the crying need of the hour to fight against the combination of the reac¬ 
tionary right wing people. No doubt the victory of the democratic people under the dynamic leader¬ 
ship of Smt. Indira Gandhi is a certainty indeed. But the democratic camp must not underestimate 
the strength of the forces of right reaction backed by the vested interests, both internal and external. 

II 

WHITHER WORLD ? 

THE dawn of the new year 1977 has posed the burning problem before mankind whether man 
rise up above their animal instincts and be true human being or will continue to fight among them- 
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selves just like animals. It is most unfortunate, when man has achieved spectacular success in science and 
technology and has been able to land on the Moon and other planets as well as to control the natural 
forces, is at the same time utilising such developed science and technology for manufacturing deadly 
weapons to destroy his fellow beings and creations. It is really sickening to find that science is being 
harnessed for the suicidal objective of colossal destruction. 

The horrors and inhuman destruction of the 2nd world war have miserably failed to dawn better 
sense among the leaders of the imperialist countries. They are still harping on the same purpose of domi¬ 
nation and exploitation of the weaker and undeveloped nations. They are even now desperately trying to 
exploit the raw materials and other resources of the developing and underdeveloped countries rtf the third 
world. Their sinister manoeuvre is to set up their stooges in the newly free countries to destabilise their 
democratically elected governments and to instal their hencemen in power for continuing their economic 
exploitation. The political and economic hegemony over the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has been the guiding force of these war-mongering imperialists. Even to-day they are trying to stir up 
war—tension in South East Asia, Middle East, Africa and Latin America as well as to scuttle the detente 
in Europe. 

The colossal funds and resources that are being wasted for the manufacture of destructive weapons 
if properly utilised for the benefit of man, the world can be transformed into a happy and prosperous globe. 
The abnormal poverty, illiteracy, malnutrition and disease from which more than 60 per cent of human 
population are suffering, may be liquidated with the proper utilisation of the colossal resources utilised for 
manufacturing horrible weapons. 

The detente established in Europe under the dynamic initiative of Comrade L.I. Brezhnev, the 
leader of Soviet Union has greatly strengthened the cause of world peace. The untiring efforts of India 
under the magnificent leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi in cooperation with other countries of the third 
world have succeeded to a great extent to strengthen the cause of lasting peace. The peace movement of 
the democratic and peace loving people of the world under the leadership of the World Peace Council has 
given a new momentum to the peace movement of the world. 

But lasting peace can not be established until the nuclear weapons are thrown into the ocean 
and complete disarmament is achieved. The survival of man and his progress and prosperity entirely depend 
on complete disarmament. The world to-day is just on a volcano which may errupt at any moment and 
destroy the entire globe. The developed science and technology have enabled man to annihilate this beauti¬ 
ful earth with its creations within a few minutes. 

The suicidal mad race to manufacture deadly weapons and to harness the Nature’s destructive 
forces to destroy his fellow beings and his magnificent creations must be terminated at any cost to save the 
world. The soaring defence budgets of the Western developed countries have been deepening their 
economic crises more and more by developing the social contradictions. It is high time that better wisdom 
should dawn upon the rulers of these developed countries to join hands in establishing lasting peace in 
this world by bringing about complete disarmament. Man must rise above animalism and attain huma¬ 
nism. The magnificent progress in science and technology must be harnessed to transform this strife-tom 
world into a happy and peaceful globe by liquidating poverty, food shortage, illiteracy, malnutrition and 
disease altogether. Man must utilise science to fight against disease, malnutrition to achieve long 
life and all-round prosperity for each member of the human society. When man has gained control over 
the atomic and hydrozen power and has been striving hard to achieve control over the cosmic power, 
which properly utilised are sure to usher in affluence and happiness to the entire mankind. 

The world is just to-day on the cross-road. If wisdom prevails upon man then he can 
conqner the Nature’s vagaries and attain happiness, prosperity and progress. The urge to 
attain humaneness Is sure to guide man towards the path of humanism to bnild np a new 
brave world of lasting peace, prosperity and happiness. 

February, 1977 
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COMMENTS 


PRICE-RISE 

It is really most unfortunate that the unscrupulous 
businessmen have been rairirg the price of the essen¬ 
tial commodities abnormally and causing unparalleled 
sufferings to the consumers. The price of mustard 
oil which was sold at Rs. 6.30 paisa in December 
1975 was being sold in December 1976 at R3. 12.80 
paisa in Calcutta and Rs. 14/- in Delhi. It is really 
strauge that in spite of the emergency these anti-social 
businessmen have been fleecing the consumers for the 
last few months flouting the emergency. It is indeed 
surprising that these antinational businessmen are 
allowed to remain free to exploit the people at their 
sweet will. Just like mustard oil the price of other 
essential necessaries are also soaring up. The over- 
greedy businessmen are out to spoil the gains achieved 
toy the nation through emergency. 

It is high time that the government should come 
down upon the unscrupulous industrialists and traders 
with stern measures to bring down the price level of 
the essential commodities of life. 

All-out efforts should be made to bring down the 
price level of the daily necessities of human consump¬ 
tion. When the country has sufficient production in 
the field and factory to meet the needs of the people 
there is no earthly reason why the price of the essen— 
tial necessaries of life should be allowed to soar up 
abnormally. 

The export of potato? and onion which are 
essential fond items cl' the common people should be 
banned by the government without further delay. 
The government however brought down the price of 
potatoe and onion by putting a temporary ban on the 
export of these two items. But as potatoe and onion 
are essential food items for the poorer section they 
should not be allowed to be exported. The Commerce 
Ministry should take note that as soon as the temporary 
bin order will be lifted the price of potatoc and onion 
will rise up to cause unusual miseries to the'eonsumers. 
In a poverty-stricken country of ours where per capita 
income is Re. 1 only the food items should not be 
allowed to be exported so that the greedy businessmen 
may n >t find any excuse to step up price. 

The public distribution system as planned by the 
government should be strengthened to counteract the 
.sinister manoeuvrings of the greedy businessmen. All 
essentially necessary commodities should be brought 
under the control of the public distribution sjstem to 
.save the consumers from the naked exploitation of the 
businessmen. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 25 POINT 
PROGRAMMES 

In spite of the Prime Minister’s repeated appeal 
the 25-point programmes have not been fully imple¬ 
mented as yet. The state govefnments however have 
partially implemented some of the programmes but 
not to the full. If the 25-point programmes have been 
sincerely implemented by the government machinery 
during the emergency then the country’s economy 
would have been revolutionised by this time. No 
doubt during the emergency the production in the 
industrial sector went up above 11 per cent and in 
the agricultural sector food—selfsufficiency was 
achieved. Along with this economic growth if the 
25-point programmes had been implemented jJrpperly 
the rural economy would hive completely changed 
and the country’s progress would have been speedier 
towards socialist order. 

The task of implementing the 25-point programmes 
must be fulfilled by the Congressmen in cooperation 
with the government machinery without further delay. 
All democratic forces should unitedly take up the task" 
of implementing the 25 point programmes. 

PROBLEM RIDDEN WEST BENGAL MARCHES- 

West Bengal under the able guidance of Shri S.S. 
Ray marches forward by taking m~a<ures to solve the 
burning pio.lcms. The citv of Calcutti is being re¬ 
oriented biilliai tly by the C.M D. \. under the leader¬ 
ship ol Shri Bholanath Sen. Majority of the slums 
and bustess have changed slinking atmosphere due 
to the construction of roads, sewerage and supply of 
elecuicty. In many places slums have been replaced 
by h>genic hutmems. A large number of buildings 
with single room and two room flats have been built 
up by the government for the accommodation of 
working people with low income. The over popula¬ 
tion in Calcutta is so overwhelming that the entire 
city should be reconstructed with scientific plan, 
otherwise the city will become more and more un¬ 
healthy. The government should build up a chain 
of satellite towns around Calcutta at Barrackpur, 
Krishnanagar, Srirampui, Diamondharbour, Kaljani, 
Burdwan, Ranaghat, Chandannagar to ease down 
the conjestion in Calcutta. 

It is heartening to learn that the State government 
has taken up a giganil- plan with more than 6.7S 
crores of rupees to solve the burning unemployment 
problem. The State Government has earmarked Rs. 
24.20 crores for the C.M.D.A. to develop the city of 
Calcutta. A chain of small industries should be set 
up throughout the State to provide the educated un- 
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employed. A large number of cooperative firms of 
poultry, fishery, dairy, piggery and orchards should 
be organised by the government in each Than a of 
the State. The cooperative movement should be given 
the topmost priority in solving the burning problem 
of unemployment. The state should have a sepaiate 
ministry for cooperative to organise cooperative 
movement vigorously throughout the State. 

But unfortunately the Nature’s vagaries have 
brought miseries to the people of Bengal. The 
drought situation in Purulia and Bakura districts is 
gradually deteriorating. The lest relief measures 
have been organised in Purulia and Bakura no 
doubt. Tube-wells should be sunk throughout Puru* 
lia, Bakura and Burdwan to water the cultivable 
lands as well as for drinking water. 

Along with Nature’s vendetta the abnormal greed 
of unscrupulous businessmen have been causing un¬ 
told sufferings to the common people. They are 
raising the price of the essential commodities of life 
from day to day to fatten their puise defying the 
etmrgency. The state government should come down 
upon these anti-national businessmen with sttong 
measures and bring down the price level for the 
amelioration of the sufferings of people. The people of 
West Bengal are prepared to cooperate actively with 
the government machinery to control the price K \, I. 
The essential necessaries of lile should b-. si>:d 
through the public distribution or cooperative stores. 

WOMEN'S RIGHTS 

We. heartily welcome the draft bill for amending 
the marrifd women’s property Atl of 11174. It Mil 
bring abmt far reaching ch rones in the iaw irg.nb- 
ing the property rights of women. 1'he cental) old 
act is to be modified to give equal rights to the 
wniM-fillt abou* property. All discriminations 
in every walk of life between men and women should 
be removed without further dt lav. Equality of worn n 
will usher in speedy progicss to this country. 

US PRESIDENT MR. GARTER’S DECLARATION 

We hail warmly the declaration of Mr. Juni 
Carter, the new 39th President of U.S.A. to eliminate 
all nuclear weapons from this earth. Mr. Carter's 
inaugural address in pledging gradual disarmament 
by limiting the world’s armament race and complete, 
elimination of all nuclear weapons from this eartli 
deserve commendation from all peaceloving people of 
the world. He has also declared to join hands with 
other countries for establishing lasting peace in this 
strife-torn world. 

The new U.S.A. President’s first declaration to 
build a peaceful world will no doubt case down the 
war-tension stepped up in different parts of the globe. 
The government machinery of U.S.A. is expected to 
implement the policy of the new president. The 
peaceloving people of the world hope that the U.S.A. 
will now withdraw its military installations from 


different countries and dismantle their nuclear naval 
bases in the Indian Ocean, Pacific Ocean, Persian 
Gulf and Atlantic Ocean. 

The new president has to cancel all contracts of 
the Ford government for the supply of arms to diffe¬ 
rent countries. Mr. Carter shall have to take necessary 
steps to terminate the policy of setting up stooges in 
diffi-rent countries for drstabilising the established 
democratic governments of different countries. If the 
declared policy of Mr. Garter is sincerely implemented 
by the US government machinery then the war 
tension in the Middle East, South East Asia, Africa 
and Latin America shall end. The liberation move¬ 
ment of the African people will succeed in no time 
if the racists arc not backed by funds and arms of 
U.S.A. As per the declaration of Mr. Carter detente 
is to be established throughout the world and gradu¬ 
ally disarmament will take place. The colossal 
amount unnecessarily wast'd for the manufacture of 
armaments may be used for the liquidation of poverty, 
ignorance, malnutrition and disease. If Mr. Carter 
sincerely joins hands with Soviet Union leader 
Comrade L. I. Biczhnev for the elimination of nu-. 
clear weapons altogether then the entire mankind 
will be greatly relieved fiom the threat of a nuclear 
war. Mr. Cirter's inaugural address for world peace 
has indeed strength'-ned the cause of lasting peace in 
this war-ridden world. 

REARMAMENT OF PAKISTAN 

It is rrallv v'-rv unfortunate that U S.A. again 
has st uteri the d'ti-oiv of A -7 lighter nlinci to Pakis¬ 
tan to tiit the miloarv h.-luue in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent when Ii do P.ik re'atio;: '.v-e pe.v'i-ful u ,d frit:id- 
ship was developin' between the two countries. In 
view of the new Pic idem's declaration for inter¬ 
national peace the peaceloving people of India will 
exo* ct that Me. C.v ter will camel this contract for 
selling to P .kts-r ,n U)0 s ipbioi .ated ultra swift often* 
sivf orient'd lighten. it is most rcgrctt.ib'e th it 
Pakistan government is following a doub.e laced 
policy. Prime Minister Mr. Bhutto extended his hand 
of cooperation and friendship to India on the one 
hand while on the other he is arming his troops to 
the teeth with US modern weapons to engineer war- 
tension again in the subcontinent. We do hope that 
better sense will dawn upon Mr. Bhutto to stop this 
suicidal game of war-mongcring. He should bear in 
mind that the forces of peace are gaining strength 
from day to day and the world is moving towards 
lasting peace. He should cut down his defence budget 
to meet the urgent needs of the people. All develop¬ 
ing countries should divert their resources to fight 
against poverty; illiteracy, malnutrition, diseases and 
unemployment. The people of Pakistan will be 
greatly benefitted if Mr. Bhutto uphold the policy of 
peace and friendship with India and other neighbour¬ 
ing countries. Peace will bring happiness, prosperity 
and progress. 
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RACIST STRATEGY OF JOHN VORSTER 

On November 25th last the racist leader John 
Vorster arranged a conference on Nambibia of the 
tribal chieftains on his pay roll in Windhoek, Nami¬ 
bia's head quarter, to draw up a sinister plan for 
scuuling the 1 beration struggle of the patriotic forces. 
Mr. Vorster’s plan is to set up in Namibia a svs'em 
of Bantustans under the full control of South African 
government. His plan is to allot only 20 per cent of 
Nambibian territory to the Bantustan where the black 
population are to live and the white minority would 
kn p ci n*iol over four-filth of the territory, parti- 
cul.tth 'i.e more fertile f irm |; n Is and arras tich in 
minerals such as diamonds and urenium. The South 
West African Peoples' Organisation of Nambibia 
which is conducting the freedom struggle of the 
country has condemned the Windhoek talks and 
urged upon the patriots of Nambibia to continue 
their struggle for complete independence. 

The imperialist-backed South African racist 
regime’s sinister conspiracy to suppress the liberation 
movement has miserably failed. The OAE liberation 
committee at its meeting in Dar-Es Salaam on Nov¬ 
ember 26th condemned unequivocally the Windhoek 
constitutional conference and Nambibia’s Buntustani- 
zation and expressed their solidarity with the patrio¬ 
tic struggle of the Nambibian people. The victory of 
the patriotic people of South Africa is a certainty 
indeed. The days of the racists, colonialists, imperia¬ 
lists and Zionists are numbered. 

PEACE OF THE GULF STATES THREATENED 

The spokesmen of the foreign ministry of the 
Peoples' Democratic Republic of Yemen made a 
statement in Eden on November 25th about the de¬ 
claration of Sultan OablJs of Oman that he was going 
to I* *se out Massira Is'and to the United States lor 
building a iriiliiaiy bast. 1 lit \L.ssira island cnnsiM- 
ing ci 6H0 fq. kt.omttrcs is tin au.d in the eastern 
coast of the Arabian peninsula. The Democratic 
Yemen unequivocally condemned the proposal of the 
Sultan to hand over the Arab territory lor U. S. 
military base. This will stir-up war tension in (he 
area and threaten the sccuiity and independence of 
the Peophs’ Dmiocratic Rt public ol Yemen and 
other Aiab S.ates in that region. The U.S. govern¬ 
ment under the new President Mr. Carter is expected 
to cancel this plan to build up a naval military base 
in the Massira island according to his inaugural 
declaration of non-interference in the affairs of other 
countries. 


SOARING PRICES IN ISRAEL 

The price of the essential commodities such at 
milk, butter, bread, eggs and poultry soared up in 
Israel by 20 per cent. Motor and household fuel 
prices have gone up by 11 per cent. Public transport 
fare, electricity and water rates are to rise up by 20 
per cent and 11 per cent respectively shortly. As 
per the report of the ‘New York Times’, Israeli 
rulers have miserably failed to check inflation which 
has gone up annually by 35 per cent and brought 
about the foreign trade deficit o[ 4000 million dollars. 
I he economic aids in Israel is deepening from day 
to day due to their war-mongering policy. If the 
Israeli rulers want to save their countrymen from 
further suffering due to economic crisis, they should 
give up their aggressive designs and reduce their 
military budget without further delay. They should 
bear in mind that the Arab people have awakened 
and they cannot engineer internecine fight among the’ 
Arab people any longer. The United strength of the 
Arab people is sure to inflict crushing defeat to the 
aggressors. . 

PEOPLES’ REPUBLIC OF ANGOLA 

The recent plennary meeting of the central 
committee of the popular movemefit for the libera¬ 
tion of Angola (MPL^i) in Luanda took up a decision 
to follow' the path of building a socialist society. The 
MPLA has decided to build up their country on the 
socialist lines to liquidate the exploitation of man by 
man. They have decided to organise the MPLA 
Congress in the second part of 1977 for the consoli¬ 
dation of their party. 

GENEVA CONFERENCE ON RHODESIA 

1 hi laust leader Ian Smith has rejected even the 
proposal of the representative of the British Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Ivor Richard. The Geneva conference 
opened by Mr. Richard has failed to bring about a 
reasonable settlement of the Rhodesian problem. The 
lacist leader with the backing of Anglo-American 
multinational concerns tried to utilise the conference 
by establishing thrir own sinister plan of continuing 
their exploitation of the. natural resources of this 
region and thus to stem the tide of the patriotic 
struggle of the Zimbabcw patriotic forces. The domi¬ 
nation and exploitation of the racists in Africa is sure 
to be liquidated by the heroic patriots of awakened 
Africa. 
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SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 

The 25-Point programme deals with the r.erve centres of economic and social life of our people and 
it has caught the imagination ol the people. So naturally they expect much fro:n it and we should make 
an all-out effort to implement it. 

It is unfortunate that there is some recurrence of a price rise. This is a cause for concern. But 
the situation is very different from what it was in 1973-7Today production and availability of most 
items is very good. We have a marginal shortage in some items and this is being used by a spculative 
forces. Sometimes a delay in rains, either in the monsoon or winter rains, tends to push up the prices all 
around. But Government is using and will use the food stocks and our foreign exchange resources to 
import liberally and to break the developing psychology of shortage. A major policy decision has been 
taken regarding edible oils. 

The entire import policy, constrained by shortages of foreign exchange during the last 20 years, is 
being changed to intelligently utilise the foreign exchange which we have earned as a result of the measures 
adopted during the last two years against smuggling and to promote exports. 

We realised in 1974, at the height of our difficulties, that following short-term gains by different 
groups and regions against the overall national interests helped no one but led to a deepening of difficulties 
all around. We can ill afford to forget this lesson. It is a matter of regret that at the slightest sign of 
shortage, some State Governments act in panic, not against speculation but to impose restrictions, formal 
or informal, on movement. So the national market gets distorted and the pursuit of national policies to 
control the situation becomes impossible. Every State must follow in letter and spirit the national policies 
in these matters so that we are able to reverie this trend of rising prices. 

Regarding land reforms, progress during the last year has been substantial. But considerable ground 
is still to be covered. Target dates are getting extended. We should examine the reasons in detail and 
decide on the r 'medial measure s. Distribution of land is onlv the first seep. W lat the sin ill farmer d »e» 
with it is equally important. Unless he is helped to put it to use he has a ten lency to give it tip because he 
has no staying power. 

From some States I gel the news that payment is charged for water or electricity for which connec¬ 
tion may be given but which is not actually supplied to farmers or industries. Wherever this applies, the 
Chief Ministers should sit together with those concerned and try to find a way out, because this is not fair 
to the consumer. 

Similarly, we have spoken to the Minister of Foo l and Agriculture that in some of the southern 
States where the rice has been slightly damaged but i? edible, the Food Corporation is not buying it and, 
therefore, private agencies are picking it up at throw-away prices and selling it expensively. Now some 
way out should be found. 1 am told that if the Food Corporation is allowed to pick up this rice they may 
not be able to stick to standard in future but I think we can do something for a temporary period, which 
is a period of difficulty. Or some other method should be found, because rice is being bought and is being 
eaten only at a considerable disadvantage again to the poorer sections of the people. 

Arrangements so far made to give credit and inputs have had only limited impact. The problem 
is a vast one and seems to be growing in size. Rural banks, credit societies, farmers service societies—all 
these have to be strengthened and their activities expanded. To give purposeful direction to this task and 
to ensure that the interests of agriculturists and farmers, especially the small farmers, are looked after, 
there is need for an Apex Agricultural Development Bank in India. This is being looked into by a Cabinet 
Committee and steps will be taken shortly to establish it. 

As regards industries—textile and jute and one or two other industries have faced difficulties. But 
industrial production has generally been increasing sharply, particularly in the public sector. Capacity 
utilisation is improving steadily. Workers have cooperated magnificently. Special attention should be 
given to the adoption and implementation of our schemes for workers’ participation. 

One of the items in the 20-Point Programme was with regard to students and youth. From time to 
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time groups come to me and say that in their area it has not been implemented. I think each Chief 
Minister must look at it in his State and see what are the gaps. These are sensitive sections and whatever 
grievances there are should be attended to promptly. 

Population Policy 

Now one of our important programmes, as you know, is that of national population policy, it is a 
balanced one, adopted after careful consideraiion. A gieaf deal has been achieved this year in spite of 
mischievous and motivated propaganda. Also at lower levels unimaginative and under-handed methods are 
sometime adopted to achieve targets. While we should continue to give top priority to family planning, it 
should be made clear that there should no compulsion of any sort. Persons guilty of over-doing should be 
severely taken to task. Instead of furthering the programme, they harm it. 

* 

States should give greater attention to follow-up services to those who have accepted the terminal 
method as also to strengthening and expansion of mother and child health services. 

One aspect of family planning is not stressed enough. It is that it is one way of bringing about 
greater equality, because people of lower incomes can give a better chance to their children if they have 
fewer children. 

There are one or two other points I want to make. One is, as my father once said, that we should 
not get involved in excuses for why things are not done but aim at results. Sometimes we tend to leave 
things too much in the hands of officials and that is why programmes get distorted. The bureaucracy 
should not be allowed to slacken in the implementation of these programmes. As we have earlier 9 aid, 
there must be constant supervision to see that the programmes are indeed going in the direction which we 
want and serving the purpose for which they were designed. 

One of our important programmes is that of afforestation. I keep on speaking about it because the 
dangers of not planting trees or allowing the forest area to be reduced will affect this country for not just a 
few years but perhaps for a century. Therefore, it is a very serious problem indeed, especially in the hill 
areas and anywhere where there is a desert. For instance, in Rajasthan unless tree plantation or plantation 
of plants such as castor or whatever holds the earth, is done on the edge of the desert is going to spread. 
In fact, it has been spieading a bit. So this is the urgency of this programme. 

Apart from it, it is a very good means of supplying employment to the local people in the least 
expensive manner. The forest serves many other purposes—it prevents floods ; it can prevent drought; it 
provides food and clothing. But it can also provide employment in a way where people are not tempted 
to cut off the trees. A great deal of work is now being done on this in all parts of the world and forest¬ 
farming is coming into its own in a big way. I think the States should consider whether they cannot have 
a moratorium on the < u'ting of trees because I am told that even in some St ties where people are stressing 
fonst weabb, trees are being cut at a very iapid rate. So perhaps we could have a moratorium and in 
this pci tod work out a sy.stt.mauc som me for plantation and preservation as well as raising revenue from 
foi ests. 

The other question is one of technology suitable for the average rural person. This is also very 
important to raise the efficiency of rural people. Of course it could be tried out even in the towns. I am 
not against major projects. They are all coming up as and when we can aflord them. But we should not 
neghet the minor schemes because ol them. Also we seem to have forgotten our earlier stress on the need 
to piovide drinking water. From many parts, people are coining with the complaint that there still is no 
proper provision. 

One other point to keep in view is that whatever project comes up, whether it is a big industry or 
small industry, it should be implemented in such a way that it does not displace the small farmer, or the 
artisan or the fisherman or anybody like that. We must implement these programmes in such a way that 
those people who are dependent on certain vocations for their livelihood are absorbed with or without 
training. But it has happened that in trying to develop an area, in bringing a more sophisticated techno¬ 
logy, we have harmed the interests of those who were living there and depending on certain things for 
centuries. They have no other way of earning their livelihood. 

So in any project, special attention should be paid to this aspect. 

w» 

Our old psychology which is linked with slogans, with phrases and figures must be changed and we 
must think only of one thing : what results do we get of whatever we do. It does not matter bow well we 
are speaking about things or how enthusiastic people are, what matters is that we should achieve what we 
set out to do. 
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Woman In India 


SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 


It is d llhult for the younger generation to visualise the discrimination against women which 
incensed Dr. Ktrve fand before him, Rarnmohan Roy and Vidyasagar). The condition of our women 
has improved because of the zeal and dedication of social reformers, the fighting spirit of pioneering 
women, and above all the national self-examination induced by Mahatma Gandhi. The Hindu Code 
was an important charter of women’s equality. In the last twelve months we have been able to move 
vet another couple of steps forward, with the enactment of laws ensuring equal pay to women and men 
and with the campaign launched by the young people, against the iniquitous and mercenary custom 
dowry. 

At the suggestion of the United Nations, la?t year was observed all over the world as Women’s 
Year. This provided occasion for cartoonists and others to indu'ge in anti-feminine quips, but it 
did help to focus attention on the p-oblems a id status of wom- 11 . W >meo of Asian and African 
countries envied women of the Wrs> for their tmeaities, while western women w re in turn envious of 
the political oppoitunities e>-jo\ed by w Jmeo in newly free countries. The more perceptive women of 
affluent countries feci imprisoned in their cages of comfort, and stilled by pressures exerted by their 
consumer societies. 

In India itself, there has been impressive increase in the number of women in school and colleges 
in the administrative services and in the liberal professions, yet there has been little change in the 
drudgery to which the laige majority of women in the villages and in the weaker sections are subject. 
Even now they are expected to move within the rut of custom. In addition to the old handicap*, 
so-called progress itself has imposed new burdens. For example, the dowry htbit has spread to groups 
which had not known it before and the amounts have steadily grown with the levels of education of 
boys and girls (although I cannot think of a more uneducated custom than dowry). Also many of our 
policies which are intended to free citizens from old restrictions, do not seem to have touched large 
numbers of people. For example, the 1971 census shows that the marriage age had not risen to any 
appreciable degree in Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. The prevalence of child marriage, the 
continuing harassment of newly married women by their in laws (to which the suicides of young wives 
are a ghastly testimony), the continuing preference for male children, the not-infrequent perils to 
which women of weaker sections are exposed—all these indicate the distance still to be covered by our 
unfinished social revolution. Urbanisation and the impact of international fashions have further com¬ 
plicated the situation. Prostitution and venereal disease are on the rise. There is disturbing increase 
in the drink and drug habit in our colleges and even in schools. 

When my father called the third of his major books “The Discovery of India” some peoplo 
thought it strange that an Indian should talk of discovering his own motherland. Yet he was stating 
the fundamental truth about our country. You can never know enough. The more you find, the more 
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there is to seek. Sometimes one comes up with profound truths hidden away like the proverbial 
treasures guarded by serpents. Sometimes we unravel unpleasant realities. A couple of years ago. 
In the course of a meeting with trib its in Raj isthan, I was shocked to hear that the primitive custom 
of bonded labour still prevailed. That is how its abolition was included as one of the items of our Econo* 
mic Programme. 

This programme was announced to set definite tasks for governmental machinery and to ensure 
that stagnation in some areas of our national life was overcome through new determination and enthu¬ 
siasm. The response of the people has been electric, as at the time of the nationalisation of banks. 
This shows once again that progress is generally acbirved in spurts. 

This mood of self-confidence must be harnessed and the nation lifted to a higher base. Family 
planning is in the headlines. What began as a government programme and a campaign by convinced 
enthusiasts has at long last becomes of mass movement. Family Planning is vital to ,us for two reasons. 
If the growth of population is not slowed down, the progress of the nation will be slowed down. Doctors 
tell us that when there is fever, every degree’s rise in the temprature means faster using up of the body's 
resourses. Similarly a big rate of population growth saps the nation’s strength. But the family planning 
movement is also a major measure of social reform. It redresses the imbalance between the sexes. 
It gives women greater control over their lives and children greater chance of better lives. 

Motherhood is not a mere physical act. Mrtherhood implies giving protection, care and love 
to another human being and giving him every opportunity of becoming a well adjusted, mature and 
whole personality. One is not more of a mother by having more children, but by giving more of 
herself to children. Countless women have been compelled to live lives of ill health, little energy and 
poor fulfilment by frequent child-bearing but too little time for child-rearing. Family planning corrects 
thi3. It makes for healthier women who can make fuller use of their mental and emotional capacities. 
In this respect family planning is akin to education for women. Both are liberating forces. Both open 
doors to greater fulfilment. Personally, I have emphasised the voluntary aspect of this movement. 
But those who oppose any element of pressure ought to remember that conservative groups once 
argued that forcing them to send their girls to school was a violation of their rights ! 

Although Indian mythology regards power as a female deity, tradition has always depicted women 
as helpless. Nor is this attitude confined to India. If one of the Sanskrit words for women is abla 
(3fW?ff), the Bible has called women the weaker vessel. Submission has been held to be the 
appropriate virtue of women. It is supposed that woman submits to fate while inan makes it. The 
women’s Liberation Movement in the West characterises all such statements arid expressions as narrow 
and outdated. Wnile we need not approve of the extreme (orms that women’s lib has taken, there is 
no doubt that the human race can prosper only on the basis oj equality. Eq raiity does not mean iden¬ 
tity of form of function, or a denial of biological different?. But to bt a woman should not come in 
the way of a person developing her talents and receiving her due. 

Simone de Beauvoir writes: 

“Woman is not a completed reality, but rather a becoming, and it is in her becoming that 

she should be compared with man. What gives rise to much of the debate is the tendency 

to teduce her to what she has been, to what she is to-day”. 

Here we come to the role of education. Our educational system has evolved in a way which 
tends to perpetuate inequality between men and women, as unfortunately also between man and man. 
A recent survey of textbooks has shown that they promote the impression of a passive, supporting role 
for women and that action, leadership, dynamism, artistic creativity and intellectual genius are male 
prerogatives. Historical reasons compelled U3 to have separate schools and colleges for women. It 
is also understandable that if a large percentage of women take to house keeping as a career, they should 
study domestic science. But I do not concede that there is such a thing as women’s education. 
Education is education. Its content and purpose do not change with gender. Neither women nor 
any other minority which traditionally has been denied its share of opportunity—should be too long 
dependent on special consessions. The aim should be to work on level terms with others. The first 
step to equality is to feel equal and to overcome the attitude of looking to the mercy of others. Ido 
want the old attitude of “boxing for boys and needlework for girls” to change. 

Maharshi Kai ve had a grand vision of the Indian woman who would continue to embody the 
highest qualities of the entire Indian heritage but who would shake off the effects of long centuries 
of economic subordination and intellectual deprivation. The modern Indian woman has a special 
responsibility to be a catalyst of change, synthesising the best of the old with the best of the new. 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 

MARTYRS OF AUGUST '42 MOVEMENT 


On the moentous meetings of the Congress 
Working Committee on 7th and 8th August, 1942, 
Mahatma Gandhi gave his message to the nation, 
“We shall do or die. We shall either free India, or 
die in the attempt; he who loses life, gains it, he who 
will seek to save it shall lose it. Frtedrm is rot for 
thr cowards or faint heart*d On Sunday, August 
9, he was anested along with all the leading leaders 
of the country. His last measage was “It is only 
when individuals go out to seek and face death, that 
the Nation will survive”. The people all over India 
responded to his clarion call and thousands of freedom 
fighters courted martyrdom during the August *42 
Revolution. We pay our homage to all these martyrs, 
known or unknown. But first of all we must give our 
reverential homage to two immortal martyrs— 
Mahadev Desai, the then secretary of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Mother of the Nation, Kasturba. 

Kasturba was not arrested but followed her 
husband to the Agha Khan Palace where Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mahadtv Desai, Miraben and others were 
lodged. Mahadev Desai died of a heart attack on 
August 15, I.)12. The old sage stood by his side 
lamenting—“Mahadev, Mahadev.” Overwhelmed 
with giief Mahatma Gandhi said, “Mahadev had 
died a Yogi's death and a patriot’s death”. While 
lighting the funeral pyre, he said “Mahadev has 
lived up to the ‘Do or die* mantra.” 

Kasturba had undergone extreme mental strain 
during Mahatma Gandhi’s fast in February 1943. In 
December 1943 and January 1914 she suffered 
from chronic bronchitis and dilation of 
bronchia. She had a heart rate of 180 per 
minute. Kastuiba passed away at 7.35 p. tn. 
on Feb. 22, 1941, with her head on the lap of her 
husband. The entire nation was in grief. She died 
in the service of Man and God. The Govt, refusing 
to hand over her body to the relatives, she was 
cremated in the Agha Khan Palace near Mahadev 
Desai’9 Samadhi. Mahatma Gandhi was released on 
May 6, 1944, and quit the palace with the ashes of 
Mahadev Desai and the Tulsi plant left behind by 
Kasturba. 

We now give a glimpse of the movement, which 
is only fragmentary—a colossal movement spread 
over the entire country and in which all sections of 
the people—students, peasants, merchants, clerks, 
shopkeepers took part irrespective of caste, creed 
and sea. There was not a single day beginning from 
August 9, 1942 when a Martyr did not sacrifice his 
life at the altar of his motherland. 

From Sth August to 13th August, 30 people were 
killed including two women and an infant. Two 


more people were killed in Ahmedabad. On 12th of 
August Baidya Nath ben was killed in Calcutta when 
police opened fire on a student demonstration. On 
the 13th of August, six more people were killed in 
Calcutta. Soon the movement spread over whole of 
Bengal resulting in the death of six prsons in 
Calcutta. In Madras 4 people were killed on 14tb, 
seven people at Bangalore, six in Ramnad due to 
firing in Godavari district on 13th August. In Nagpur 
and Wardha 11 persons lost their lives on the 14th. 

In seven days 43 people lost their lives by firing* 
from military and police. Fire was opened first id 
Allahabad on 14th August. On the same day two 
people were killed in Aligarh and one in Benaras. Six 
people lost their lives in the Muzafarnagar Zail in a 
clash with the police. The situation in Behar was 
worse. On the 11th August two parties of student 
demonstrators proceeded to the High Court and 
Assembly building at Patna with the intention of 
lowering the union jack from the top of the buildings. 
Seven students who lost their lives when police opened 
fire were Umakant Prasad, Ramanand Singh, Satish 
Prasad Jha, Jagpati Kumar, Debt Prasad Chowdhury, 
Rajendra Singh and Ramgovinda Singh. In Bhagal* 
pur most of the police stations were occupied by the 
revolutionaries under the leadership of Sairam Singh, 
but at a cost of 218 lives, who courted death in 
clashes with the police. Number of deaths in 
Pinpanthi (Daibhanga), Sultanganj, Katihar, Bidpur, 
Sahabad, Lahera Sarai and Champaran tailed 174. 
There was sevrial clashes between the prisoners 
andj4tl aiithntiiics at Bhagalpur j ill in which about 
28 con.tables, wardens including the Deputy Jail 
Superin endent were killed In a trial freedom fighters 
were sentenced to death. One of them was Mahendra 
Chovidhury. Lambodar Mukherjee (known as 
Sarang Baba) and his wife Usha Rani Mukherji 
(known as Santal Mother) cairied on a guerrilla 
warfare at Lathi hills with his 25 thousand santal 
followers. Ab nit 80 Santal heroes lost their lives as a 
result of these heroic fight. 

On the 20th August Independent National Govt, 
was declared in the Balia district under the leader* 
ship of Chhit Pande after he and his followers 
looted the Govt, treasury. A similar Govt, was 
formed in North Bhagalpur. In Satara district in 
Maharashtra Patri Govt, was formed under the 
leadership of Nana Patil. Pandu master was the 
dictator. ‘Toofan Sena’ formed by young revolution¬ 
aries was headed by Appa Master. 

Situation grew very serious in Asti and Chimur in 
Madhy Pradesh where agitation began on 16th 
August. Several police inspectors and constables were 
killed. Govt, has to take recourse to bombing from air, 
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in Sabfbganj, Monghyr, Ranaghat, Talcher and 
Patna causing death to innumerable person*. 

In Orissa si* people were killed in Karapur. In 
a counter attack by the agitated people 27 people 
courted death when police opened fire. Inside the 
Korapur jail 25 men were mercilessly killed. A revo¬ 
lutionary was sentenced to death on a charge of 
inciting violence. Eight men courted death near 
Bhadrak Railway Station. 

In Assam the struggle began on August 15. On 
August 20, the police without any provocation attack¬ 
ed the tribal village of Phulguri near Bebejiah; as a 
result two men were killed including a baby in 
arms. 16th of September is reinemberd in Assam as 
the Martyrdom day of Bhogheswari Phukunani at 
Baharampur near Naoga. She was a septugenarian 
old woman. When she saw her granddaughter being 
pushed down by the police, she took up the national 
flag herself and marched forward, but soon a bullet 
pierced her body. 

Three youngmen Baliram, Thanuram and 
Lakshmiram who came forward to protect the 
women were also killed by bullet shots. On the 20th 
September Kumari Kanaklata Bcra—glorious daugh¬ 
ter of Assam—courted mart', rdona in the Gahapur 
P.S. when she matched forward with the tri-colour 
in her hand ignoring the police warning. On the 
same day Dhekiajuii police station was attacked 
resultin' ia the death of a volunteer Phuleswari aged 
oniy twelve years together with 20 other volunteers. 
Police fired on a protest meeting at Tezpur killing 
about hundred people. Mad-rn But man and Rautram 
D were ford upon in P oh tn Kuichi b-cause they 
had the audacity of singing the national song. 

The immortal martyrs Kushal Quar was guilloti¬ 
ned. Before his death the hero said “Death is the 
ultimate end of man, but 1 am fortunate that I had 
the opportunity of dedicating my life to the service o r 
my country 

Midnapur played a great part in the freedom 
stiugule On the 29th of September Tamluk P.S. 
was surrounded from four sides by eight thousand 
freedom fighters of the Bidyut Bahini in an attack 
from the Western side, Ramchandra Bera courted 
martyrdom. From the northern side the women 
volunteers came forward headed by Matangini 
Hazra—an old veteran Congress worker of 73 year?. 

She had a conch shell in the hand and the 
National flag in the other. Ignoring the police 
warning she stepped forward. Then a bullet struck 
her right hand ; she still marched forward. Then 
came the fatal bullet. She fell down but still held 
the National Flag aloft. 

On the same day Ashutosh Quila courted death 
along with Srihari Charan Das, Sudhir Chandra 
Hazra, Rakhal Ch. Samanta and others. Nine 
persons including Krishna Chakrabarty, Bholanath 
Maiti, Raghunath Mandal were shot dead at Bhag- 
wanpur P.S. the same day. On 27th September 
Gourhari Kasula and Gunadhar Sahu were killed at 


Brindabanpur and Tarunendra Nath Mondal at 
Nandi pur PS. In a firing on September 30 Ram 
Prasad Jana was killed at Sarisabari. Brajagopal 
Das (when he raided the Basudev Pur Ashram) 
Shyamcharan Das (Bahadurpur), Bhubanchandra 
Jana (Tamluk), Kedar Nath Jana (Patashpur) 
Paresh Jana (Bhagwanpur), Srrbeshwar Jana (Mahi- 
sadal) Amulya Saunal (Ukil Ghak) were killed due 
to police firing up to October 4. 

On 17thD-ccmber an independent Tamralipta 
Govt, was declared with all Govt, departments like 
Home, Defence and so on. 

The village of Eratr, Balasore, Orissa came to 
fame during the movement when the entire village 
joined in the demonstration. The Police had to open 
fire on 28th and 29th September and 13 lives were 
lost. Sint. Pati. Paridas, Prasanta Das, Maya 
Mahalik, Chintani Mijhi, Kali Majhi, Bisudev Sahu 
were among them. In Bihar mention mav be made 
of two villages Rohiyar (Mongyr) and Raj band 
Plassey where Sunpata Deri, Jago Cope, Langnu 
Cope, Koku Hama, Manga) Murrnu died when 
m litary opened lire on September 2 Lashni village. 
Keshov Singh and Giridhur Singh Yadav courted 
Martyrdom when p lice fired on September 15. 

At Dhekiajuii (As»am) Smt. Kum.dui.ith (inter¬ 
cepted the bullet aimed at her sons.) M utirain Koch 
and others were killed due tJ police firing on 
September 20. 

People courted mattyrdom at many other places, 
sacrificing their fives firing police bullets -to mention 
a few Laldco Desai, Sasliidhar Khetkar (when 
police opened fire on a student piucession at N mdur- 
liar on S ptf-inber 9) Kish 'la Bhoririe, Krishna 
Unorsle. Parasiram Gfi «ge. a.id o her, (when police 
opened fire at Vufij *n September 9), Llir.il.il Dutta 
of Dacca on S pr. 15 and Narayau Cli. Karmakar. 
(Dacca) on Septemb -r 22. 

Churchill gai’t-the figure o| wounded during the 
Qpit India movement of 191? as 910 whereas the 
estimate given b/ the Investigation Committee 
appointed by the Coupe’s is near about 13,000. 

The movement w is not altogether a non-violent 
one which can be gathered from a statement of 
losses in Northern India alone given by the official 
sources. 16 police officers wete killed and 32 injured, 
119 railway stations were set on fire, in 16 places 
railway lines were uprooted, 425 telegraph and 
telephone lines were destroyed, innumerable govern¬ 
ment godowns were destroyed, 119 post offices were 
completely demolished. This statement was only in 
respect of a region of India. The picture of the 
Indian situation as a whole could be gathered from 
it. This was but natural as the country was left 
rudderless, all the leaders being in prison. 

The 1942 movement is an immortal saga of 
India's freedom struggle." 1 Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose said, “In the history of India’s struggle 1942 
will remain an unforgettable landmark indicating the 
psychological transition from passive to active resis¬ 
tance.'‘ 
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Netaji and the Fine Arts 

J L. DASS 


Even the moat ardent admirers and followers of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose have depicted him as 
an inveterate enemy of foreign domination and a 
dour and grim fighter for India’s freedom. They 
have harped elaborately and eloquently on his iron 
and inflexible will, his insistence on obsenation of 
rigid discipline in all spheres of national life, and his 
absolute fearlessness and amazing courage. But this is 
only a lop-sided representation of the many-sp!endour- 
ed personality of Netaji. In course of his long corres¬ 
pondence with Mahatma Gandhi in 1939 he remark¬ 
ed, “. I have learnt from Deshbandhu Das 

the lesson that ‘life is larger than politics,” So, apart 
from politics which no doubt was his first love, 
Subhas Chandra had all the fine qualities of a cultur¬ 
ed gentleman. In the words of a childhood friend, 
he was “an affectionate and dutiful son, a loving 
kin, a devoted brother, a tender and sympathetic 
friend and a great favourite of children”. Besides, 
this tall, bespectacled, extremely handsome person 
was a real connoisseur of the fine arts. 

An avid reader, Subhas Chandra was a great lover 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore’s poetry and Sarat Chandra 
Chattopadhyay’s fiction. In token of his affection 
the Poet dedicated his lyrical drama “Navin” to the 
young poetry-loving patriot. Subhas Chandra had 
abiding passion for music. “He who has no music in 
his composition or whose heart is dead to music, is 
unlikely to achieve anything big in life,” he once 
observed. Like his political guru, Deshbandhu 
Chiltaranjan Das, Subhas Chandra was particularly 
fond of devotional music. “Flood our whole coun¬ 
tryside, ray friend, with songs, and recapture for life 
the spontaneous joy we have forfeited,” he exhorted 
his friend, Dilip Kumar Roy, a composer and musi¬ 
cian of high calibre. Nazrui Islam’s inspiring patri¬ 
otic songs struck a deep chord in Subhas Chandra’s 
heart and he used to say, “When we embark on 
India’s freedom struggle, we shall march forward 
with Nazurul’s songs on our lips.” 

Dilip Kumar Roy has made tins frank and candid 
assessment of his great friend Subhas, “He could 
not be an artist himself, he lacked the capacity, but 
he acknowledged the artist’s importance and had 
cultivated appreciation.” (‘The Subhas I knew’ by 
D. K. Roy). Uday Shankar, the most famous expo¬ 
nent of Indian dancing, was giving displays of his 
terpsichorean art with his troupe in Europe. The 
people of the continent were literally taken by storm 
at this exhibition of a delicate and sublime facet of 
the culture of India, which they had so long belie¬ 
ved to be a Land of crude snake-charmers only. 
This news reached Subhas Chandra Bose in Geneva, 
Switzerland. He lost no time in writing from there 
to Uday Shankar : “I am presently ill and am con* 
fined to bed. I have not had the good fortune to see 


you. But whoever is coming here is praising you 
profusely. My heart swells with pride on hearing 
this. Yoy have enhanced the gl >ry of India in 
foreign lands. Please accept my sincere ovitioo.” 
(Translated) Once Subhas Chandra watched a 
dance recital of Sreemati Amala Shankar on the 
stage of the New Empire Theatre. He accosted 
Amala and said, “I have not yet met Uday Shankar. 
Tell him that I am hi« ardent admirer.” Politics 
kept him busy throughout the day and far into the 
night still if he could snatch time he went to enjoy 
the screening of a good film. When at home he used 
to switch on the radio set and listen to programmes, 
“especially relating to foreign affairs, from stations 
all over the world.” 

A man of keen aesthetic tastes, Subhas Chandra 
could not brook dirt and shabbiness about him. He 
was always immaculately dressed in spotless white 
clothes. His personal belongings were clean and 
were neatly arranged. Reminiscing about their 
student-days in England., Dilip Kumar Roy wrote. 
“Bose was always so tidy, be never left a book lying 
on a sofa as we the care-free always did. His 
files were, all neatly docketed, his wardrobe 
was never in dearth of clean stiff collars and 
suitable ties; none could claim to have seen his trou¬ 
sers without neat crease, never did his jacket 
betray an acciden'al stain or give a frayed appea¬ 
rance.” Even as ihe Head of the Provision*1 
Gavernment of Azad Hind and Supreme Comman¬ 
der of the Indian National Army, with battle raging 
all around, he found serene delight as he strolled 
amidst the flower-beds in the lawns of his residence 
in Rangoon. “My officers do everything,’’ he said 
to a visitor who caught him in his garden. '*1 just 
tend my roses.” Nature reveals her multifaceted 
beauties not only through gardens and flowers but 
also through birds and beasts and one who is aesthe¬ 
tically-minded cannot but be attracted towards 
them. Netaji also “loved animals and would spend 
leisure hours visiting his pets; in Rangoon later on 
there were monkeys, goats, rabbits, ducks and geese 
and a pony; only cats he disliked.” (Subhash 
Chandra Bose. The Springing Tiger’ by Hugh 
Toye). 

It is well-known that Nataji was a profoundly 
religious person. In him there was a harmonious 
blend of the ethical and the aesthetic. From the 
intrigues, struggles and tension of hectic politics he 
would often retire to the quietude and sublimity of 
meditation and prayer and find happiness in the 
teachings of the Bhagwad Gita, the quintessence of 
all knowledge, and in communion with God, the 
Omnipotent, the Omniscient and the Supremely 
Beautiful. 
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Academic Freedom and Teacher's Responsibility 

Dr. SURYA NATH SINGH 

Reader in Edura*ion t Bnnaraa Hindu Univeraiiy 


The recent code of conduct for the 
teachers of Universities of Maharashtra has invited 
severe criticisom from the so called defenders of free¬ 
dom in this country. A. B. Shah denounced it as 
thethaner of academic slavery. 1 and Rij 1 hapee 
expressed grave concern about the futuie of Civil 
Society in this sub-continent if teachers were denied 
the right of free expression, 2 V. V. John lamented 
the apathetic silence of the academic community at 
this juncture * The controversial clause reads : A 
teacher will have the freedom of academic thought 
and expression provided he will not use the faci¬ 
lities and forum of the University/College such as 
class room, library or laboratory, seminars and sym¬ 
posia, to propagate his own ideas or beliefs for or 
against a particular theory or school of thought or 
alignment ol political parties. 4 All this requires 
clarifications of certain issues : the concept, nature, 
scope and limitations of academic freedom with 
special reference to higher education where teachers 
pursue truth in different forms and feel some obliga¬ 
tion to initiate others into it. The intention of this 
paper is to make a modest attempt to put forth these 
issues in their proper perspective in order to arouse 
further discussion in the academic world. 

Academic freedom means the teacher and the 
taught should have the liberty of teaching and learn¬ 
ing according to their abilities, aptitudes, and 
interests. The basic idea behind all this is that 
cvrry one should be free to have beliefs and opinions 
so long as he wo, ks in the campus and stands b-hn,d 
the accepted standards of academic life. 5 No one 
should be penalised ior one’s ideas and ideologies. 

This freedom has many facets : freedom to teach 
what the teacher likes, freedom to select methods 
and techniques of teaching and arquiting knowledge, 
freedom to give one’s own interpretation of tiutn, 
freedom of holding unorthodox and unconventional 
opinion, freedom to teach without external compul¬ 
sion and freedom for the expression of dissent from 
the official or institutional creed without fear. The 
teacher should not be compelled to believe something 
which goes against his conscience and conflicts with 
his conception of truth. He should be free to exa¬ 
mine critically the whole spectrum of scoial life and 
profess whatever radicalism he likes. His function, 
however, is not to propagate an ideology passionately 
in the class.® This would be a misuse of authority. 

For the development of its vitality, the intellectual 
community requires an atmosphere of freedom. The 
essence of a healthy educational system is its openness 
and flexibility which provide opportunities for aca¬ 


demics to experiment, to listen to, and to engage 
with unorthodox and dissident opinion*. 7 A cultu¬ 
red society should create this climate in the institu¬ 
tions of higher education in its own interest. In the 
long run truth is advanced and false beliefs are 
dispelled if academics are allowed to express their 
diverse views. Human knowledge developed at a 
very slow speed during the medieval period bacause 
the views against the church and monarchy were 
ruthlessly suppressed. History tells us the story of the 
scientists and social reformers during this age. The 
reason for their persecution was that they perceived 
and propagated truth of a variety which conflicted 
with the interests of the cleargy and authority. 
However, freedom for investigation and 'freedom 
for propaganda are not identical. 

Academic freedom is the precondition for bring¬ 
ing improvement in the quality of mind. An 
honest and sincere teacher cannot discharge his 
professional obligations m its absence. A society 
which does not allow its academics to enjoy acade¬ 
mic freedom remains culturally, morally and 
intellectually impoverished. Its denial, history 
proves, involves sinister motives. The roads to 
tyranny have been paved whenever freedom was 
suppressed. The happenings in Germany and 
Italy prove it. Demoeray has not survived for 
long whenever it has been curtailed. The function 
of a civilized educational administration is to 
provide necurity ior the thinking minority from the 
attacks oi vested iniereats and unihuikmg and con¬ 
forming masses. However, academic ircedom is 
one thing and the propagation of a creed or an 
ideology is quite another. Those who engage in 
such types of activities break the limits of academic 
freedom. 1 hey should be ready to face the con- 
srqueui.es. Such people have no right to raise the 
slogan that academic lreedom is in danger. 

The supporter* of status quo always enjoy free¬ 
dom and the ideas convenient to the state and 
establishment are usually welcomed. The essence 
of academic freedom is the teachers’ right to express 
dissent which at times is taken to be the symptom of 
rebellion because ideas are the most deadly weapons 
against any government. Academic dissent is, how¬ 
ever, more than mere protest, opposition and criti¬ 
cism. It is not the dissent for the sake of dissent 
only. It should be free from bias, prejudice, self- 
interest, party-politics, malice, and partisanship. It 
has to be objective and natural. Its purpose should 
be to arrive at an impartial judgement, to evolve a 
consensus, and to have a worth while product other- 



wise it would lose its scholarly temper and de¬ 
generate into political propaganda which a teacher 
should avoid at all costs in his class and institution. 

The freedom of expressing dissent in one thing 
and the propagation of violence, hatred, racialism, 
communalism and seditious ideas is quite another. 
These are the cancerous cells of the body-politique of 
the civil society. No state can survive if it permits 
such practices. As a responsible person it is not 
the business of the teacher to indulge into such 
activities and poison the minds of the studeuts. 
But every one knows what the communalists and 
the extremists were doing in this country a few 
months ago. The test of a democratic state is the 
extent of dissent it permits to its academic and the 
test of an enlightened academic community is how 
it makes use of this freedom. If the teachers do 
not utilize it for the promotion of knowledge and 
realization of national goals they are themselves 
inviting troubles. None else can be blamed for this. 
A large section of the teaching community in a few 
states, if not in the whole country, has used this 

freedom beyond the rational and saner limits. 

1 

The universities in India have to play a vital 
and constructive role in the life of the society. 
They have to accelerate social progress and help in 
building a democratic, socialist, and secular India 
The teachers have not only to shape the minds of 
immature students but also inculcate among them 
a sense of values conducive to the aforesaid goals. 
This imposes certain moral restrictions and responsi¬ 
bilities upon the teacher. He is riot employed for 
indoctrinating students in certain ideology which 
goes against national imcicst. He is not employed 
as a missionary for a church or as a recruiting officer 
for a political party®. He is expected to arouse 
academic interest, not to impose his own point of 
view. He is neither a proselytiser nor the salesman 
of an ideology. If the teacher does so, he violates 
the limits and interferes with the academic freedom 
of the students. Such actions will dcgiade his 
moral authority. Propaganda, proselytising and 
the pursuit of truth cannot go together. 

A teacher has the opportunities of dealing with 
controversial issues. It is possible that he may not 
remain neutral at such occasions, specially during 
the period of crisis. Impartiality at such occasions 
may be an unachievable ideal because it requires 
the erosion of one’s own personality and the suppre¬ 
ssion of the main premises of thinking. 9 However, 
academic impartiality and social neutrality are not 
identical. A teacher may be academically impartial 
though he may possess his own social commitments 
which he may practise and profess outside the 
class. His right of examining social issues is un¬ 
questionable. “The unexamined life is not worth 
living for man.” 10 But this examination must be 
objective and impersonal. The teacher should try 
to give equal weight to all considerations. He 
should not present only the side of the picture which 


he himself likes to see. His professional integrity 
demands that as an intellectual he should preserve 
a coni and unbiassed judgement in the face of alt 
solidtions to passion. 11 If the teachers do not 
keep this moral principle in mind they are going 
out of their ways. The consquences of such sections 
may not always be desirable. 

University teachers are regarded experts in th*ir 
own fields. Bit all sincere teachers know their 
limitations. Hence, they are not dogmatic in their 
approach because they are convinced that their 
conclusions arc based only upon the available 
limited evidences. So they hold them tentatively. 
Morcove, the teacher’s claim to authority is derived 
not from the knowledge he has acquired but from 
the mastery of the techniques and the forms of 
thoughts by means of which knowledge is acquired. 
To initiate his students into this method and techni* 
que is the main business of the teacher. He is 
not to give merely factual informations. If he 
indulges into propaganda, he will not be able to 
develop this capacity in his students. 

As far as its use is concerned academic freedom, 
like freedom in other walks of life is neutral. It 
only provides opportunities for option, innovation 
and construction. It does not prescribe norm* to 
be observed. In case the academics want to utilise 
this freedom for the good of society as well as their 
own they must cultivate among themselves a strong 
core of self-discipline. 

In the absence of this power, freedom has always 
been a source of nuisance and has invited greal 
calamines for the mankind. Without certain raira, 
and int-ll'-ctnal compulsions and comm-tmems like 
academic honesty, integrity, impartiality, profession¬ 
al ethics, and love for knowledge for its own sakel 
academic freedom may bring a national catast¬ 
rophe. 

A teacher is also a citizen. He has the right of 
practising and pr ipagatirig his own morrl, religious 
and political beliefs, provided he does not use his 
institutions as a base for the same. In case the 
state finds his views inconvenient and his activities 
illegal, law of the land should take care of him. 
In such cases he cannot claim immunity from law 
under the garb of academic freedom. The uni¬ 
versity should also refrain itself from taking action 
against the teacher for what he does outside, unless 
his activities damage its reputation. Any pressure for 
this purpose should be resisted by the institution. The 
changes of di«obedience, misconduct, corruption, 
immorality, incompetence, and sedition should be co¬ 
nclusively established by concrete facts and evidence 
and mere probabilities should not be the ground 
for taking action against a teacher. 

Academic freedom is precious. It is the pri¬ 
vilege and prerogative of the teaching community. 

(Conld. on page 28) 
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The Negro Class Struggle and Black Poetry 

ASHISH KUMAR ROY CHOWDHURY 


For more than two hundred years the Negroes 
of the United States had been chained—first by 
slavery and then by segregation and discrimination. 
On the whole, they seemed passive and content with 
their lot. But this was not really so. From half- 
hidden depths of impatience and anger the Negro 
revolution began rising to a crescendo of protest in 
the middle ol the twentieth c:ntuty. During the 
1950’s there were sporadic incidents, a handful of 
Negro children here and there seeking entrance to 
white schools in the South. There were ugly and 
and ominous trouble spots. But as yet the real 
proportions of the Negroe’s revolt were not clearly 
visible. 

Poetry by black poets is either racial—employing 
subjects, langu:ge, attitudes and scenes from racial 
experience, or non-racial—oriented towards experience 
that is common to the majority of people} or, in 
varying degrees, both of these at once. 

During the ninctenth century several black poets 
appeared. Among them, George Moses Horton 
( 1797 —1883), Frances E.W. Harper (1825- 1911), 
James Madison Bell (1826—1902) and James M. 
Whitfield (1823 — 1878). Each of these poets had 
some degree of political influence in his poetry, 
writing against slavery of other wrongs, perpetrated 
by society—described the evils of slavery thus comp¬ 
laining openly about these injustices. A large number 
of poems are devoted to revealing the ho r r° rs of 
slavery, “The Slave Mother” and “I’he Slave 
Auitinn”—thc»e two pnems ar** vciy much popular 
in th<- N'gio society. All the . bove ports were aware 
of sonai and political injustices, oppression and use d 
the poetry as a means ol opposing or mitigating them. 
Two poems, “The Negro Speaks of Rivers” and “■!» 
Too, Sing America” by Hangston Hughes testify to 
bis abiding hope for the fulfilment of American 
ideal —not only for black people, but for all the d 1 ®* 
possessed of the land. 

Hughe’s desire was to see unity among people and 
a social, economic and cultural equality among the 
people, not of only America but of the world. So 
the Black writers did not give up their struggle for 
Negro rights, but regarded it as part of the struggle 
for human rights, everywhere in the world. A popular 
union organizing slogan was, “Black and White, unite 
and fight”—a world-wide call for lreedom. 

The poverty, injustice and oppression inflicted on 
black urban inhabitant* have been quite justly 
pointed out. Negroes not only feel keenly the 
injustice of their numerous social and cultural depri¬ 
vations, but also feel compelled to improve their lot. 
In most of the black poetry, instances of injustice are 


ironically juxtaposed with the American Dream or 
with American ideals and abhorred the iugitive slave 
law. They felt slavery to be degrading to slave and 
slave owner and depicted the horror of slavery in 
their poetry. These experiences of slavery developed 
the democratic thought in their minds, ar.d the black 
poetry developed out of the black tftrust of the fifties 
towarcs economic and social freedom and equality. 
The poets began with the proposition that poetry 
must be used in the struggle to overcome oppression. 

The Black poetry is ideological. It specifically 
supports black nationalism, black consciousness, black 
culture and institutional ideals—any or all of these; 
and its suppoit may be direct or indirect. It is also 
ideological in its attack on existing institutions and 
social attitudes. Its treatment of sexuality is a oase 
in point. Highly irreverent towards conventional 
notions of sex and sexual morality, black poetry tends 
to be very free in its dealing with the sexual act in its 
use of sex-oriented Anglo-Saxonisms. 

The proud defiance and independence that were 
the very heart of the new Negro movement is no¬ 
where so strikingly expressed in poetry as in “To The 
White Friends” and in “If We Must Die”. The 
Negro poets effectively use the advantages of their 
racial experiences combined with a high degree of 
artistry. They insist that “All men are created equal” 
and are “endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights.” They insist on “brotherhood 
from sea to shining sea”, while the White society 
denies them the fiteUom upon which the American 
dream is based. The dark poets affiim faith in 
existence and the rightness of this freedom by demand¬ 
ing their share. And at times this faith in national 
ideals transcends the nation itself aud speaks not of 
America but of humanity. The concept of Negro 
mission to build up a new and better world, is 
common to all these black poets. 

Black poets have developed a rhetoric of protest 
and racial conformation which was relevant for the 
time. Much of the protest reflect the anger of the 
frustrated revolutionary or the racial chauvinism of 
the Black separatist; indeed, the world will be revo¬ 
lutionized for love by Black America, for out of the 
Black man’s struggle will come the renewal of 
“Democracy and Christianity”. The victims of their 
bate and anger are the comfortable middle classes, 
the bourgeois, school teachers, the wives of pork- 
fattened politicians and ministers, the sons of head 
waiters and porters and those who are spiritually far 
removed from the source of new race thought. So, 
although the black man’s blackness is often the topic 
for serious treatment, the black poetry is concerned 
with black manhood. 
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The poetry of the new generation is abrasive in 
tone and offensive in style. In order to cope with 
the world’s massive disorders and calamities the new 
black ports have developed an aggressive approach. 
They are confused by this world and feel the need of 
its correction. They seek to obtain their objective, 
not with weapons of violence, but through pr<mr to 
God and entreaty to man. 1 he philosophy ol Lord 
Krishna in the Gita and the philosophy of the 
Bhagabfttha arc the instructors of their life. 

“A Michelin Guide to 
War 

Revolution 

Famine 

Danger 

Death 

Distance 

I should have burned them 
All 

Long ago 

So that their spirits rejoin 
Time. 

Let me lie down in red 
And let the beasts fly over me 
Glowing in the wee hours 
Like a blind eye.” 

There is a deliciousness about these poems—the 
heat in them is palpable; their bitter sweet taste curls 
the tongue. Delicacy and strength, restraint and 
indulgence are all here in the work of genuine talent. 
The black poets speak in the voice of thoughtful 
revolutionaries and employ appropriate informal 
contemporary idioms. Some of the black poems are 
more personalized, users of first person. They have 
little patience with slow change and exhort Black 
Americans to rise up and take arms. 

But why the poets, who believed in non-violence 
as their weapon for the snuggle, choose violence ? 
Firstly, it is due to the pain and anguish they experi¬ 
enced from Civil war, where the agony of suffering, 
struggle and death was most acute, and secondly the 
loss of faith on the old heroes and the old moral 
orders. 

We find the thin edge of despair honed to razor 
sharpness only to be neutralized by the faith in God 
for whom justice is clear, unambiguous and thorough 
—if not sudden and swift. Poet Barbara Chase 


Ribound dears it in her book of poetry : "From 
Memphis & Peking”, with the feeling that Christ is 
equally available for the whites and the blacks. God 
is for everybody. Slavery is contrary to the will of 
God. God’s word—truth, sharpened by love, is a 
weapon for putting all evils to rout and Christ is shut 
in the soul of tvery white hear* for his inhuman 
torture on the blacks. She follows Lenin and Mao 
thought, but finds that human and natural beauty 
is neglected by the ugliness and evil activities of 
modern civilization. She uses her poems as the 
weapon of class struggle, insisting on other blacks 
also, to take part in it. Cries for moral existence are 
heaid all through the book. A beautiful example • 

“How could you have begun 
in slavery 

Staring with unfocused infant eyes 
Ab your mother dripped her hand into 
Blood and drank 
And fled.” 
or 

“What made your mother 
Bloody herself ? 

An overseer’s rape ? 

A husband sold ? 

A child born not free ? 

In various poems the blacks seek to impress on 
every heart the true doctrine of the rights of all men 
and to establish the incontrovertible and fundamental 
truth of human liberty which states that no man can 
hold his brother in bondage. To them, it is only 
necessary that the heart and conscience be touched; 
then all men would respond. Several black poets 
have suggested that revolution must call for and act 
to bring about an end to white supremacy and coloni¬ 
alism rmbodied in the western ideas which affect and 
iiiitct the txistrnf e ol black people. The reactionary 
poets say that the kty 10 nach the goal is to over¬ 
come the (ear of deadi and it is possible only when 
they experience death. The alternative to freedom 
is death of all young warriors, the death of love, the 
death of change and revolution. The Negro poets 
painfully expose the death in various forms : physical 
violence, humiliation, and ostracism. Following 
death conics life, and following revolution comes 
liberation. The modern black poetry, with its 
unmistakable stamp of seemingly unquenchable hope, 
obviously has had an inspiring effect on all Negroes. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

“The Content j or ary” stands for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 

5. World Peace. 


February, 1977 
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VIET IMAM : The Heroic women who made History 

SMT. ANILA DAS GUPTA 


“If women are not emancipated, socialism will be 
only half built,” said Ho Chi Minh. And women 
would be emancipated and live with full dignity only 
when the country achieves independence from 
the foreign domination. 

The victory of the Ho Chi Minh campaign open¬ 
ed a new era in Viet Nam, “an era of glorious 
development of a peaceful independent, reunified, 
democratic, prosperous and strong VietNam; an era 
in which the labouring people shape their own 
destiny, get united to build a happy abundant life for 
themselves and for the generations to come.” 

Viet Nam is completely liberated from the yoke of 
imperialist domination. The 45 million people of 
Viet Nam, half of them women, are now free to shape 
their own destiny. The women now enjoy equal 
rights with the menfolk. 

Great changes came in the lives of women in 
North Viet Nam since the establishment of the 
D.R.V.N. thirty years ago. 

Before the August 1945 Revolution women had 
to undergo untold miseries and humiliation in 
VietNam under the cruel feudal and colonial regime. 
“Nowhere could the women escape the brutalities of 
-the colonialists, in the street, in the home, in the 
market or in the countryside, everywhere they run 
into brutal treatment at the hands of administrators 
officers, policemtn, customs and railway officials ” 
(Indictment of French colonialism—Ngu\eo Ai 
Quoc). 

Comrade Nguyen Ali Quoc declared the colonial 
regime as a regime imposed by “robbers” where 
“women are raped and men massacred.” 

The imperialist aggressors in collusion with the 
native feudal lords exploited the labouring people 
ruthlessly. Women were the worst sufferers in the 
1945 famine created by the Japanese fascists and 
French colonialists. 

Women had to undergo humiliations also in their 
family life. They had no right, no social position. 

The August 1945 Revolution emancipated the 
Vietnamese people from the fetters of slavery—the 
women got equal rights with the menfolk. Equality 
between sexes was inscribed in the Constitution. 
Equality between sexes was guaranteed in every 
sphere of life—the economic, political, cultural and 
social life. 

The Vietnamese people had to carry on a grim 
resistance for nine years against the French colonial 
aggression. And they had to conduct a long 20 years’ 
resistance war against the aggression of the U.S. 
imperialists. The U.S. imperialists used millions 


tons of bombs and tens of thousands of mines against 
North Viet Nam. 

But the people of the D-R.V.N., despite ail their 
sufferings gave a bold resistance to the enemy. In 
North Viet Nam, the great revolutionary base, the 
women also fought valiantly against the savage war 
of destruction launched by the U.S. air and naval 
forces. They replaced their menfolk in the field and 
factory. They constructed roads and opposed the 
raiding enemy aircrafts and naval vessels most 
heroically. 

The women of North Viet Nam fought for long 30 
years to build the great rear base and made an 
important contribution to the final victory of the 
Vietnamese nation. 

The U.S. imperialists in spite of all their machin- 
nations failed to stop the onward march of the Viet¬ 
namese people. The socialist regime of the D.R.V.N. 
opened new' avenues for the women to develop their 
talents. 

Comrade Le Duan, the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Viet Nam Woikcrs* Party, 
very aptly said, “The pillars of the country are not 
only the men, but also the women ..The women are 
not only the pillars of the country, but also of the 
home.” 

To implement the article 21 of the Constitution 
of thr D R.V.N. proclaiming (quality between the 
sexes, the government of North Viet Nam promul¬ 
gated laws, policies, rules and regulations in various 
fields aiming at protecting the rights and raising the 
status of women in the family and society. But the 
most fundamental factor which ensured women’s 
equal right with men was the socialist transforma¬ 
tion and construction of society. The revolution in 
production relation together with the technical and 
ideological revolution was the decisive factor for the 
real emancipation of womanhood from an age-old 
slavery. 

The August Revolution opened a new vista for 
the women in North Viet Nam. The govt, of the 
D.R.V.N. under the able leadership of the Viet Nam 
Workers’ Party offered new opportunities to women 
to attain ever higher status in society. The women 
took part in setting up the new constitution and 
joined the revolutionary people’s council at all levels. 
There were only ten women members in the First 
National Assembly of the D R.V.N. ie. 2.48% of the 
total membership. The election to the Fifth National 
Assembly in North Viet Nam-was held when the army 
and the people of South VietNam launched their 
general offensives in 1975 to liberate the country. 

The number of the women-representatives 
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elected to the Assembly Were 137, accounting for 
32.29% of the total membership of the Fifth National 
Assembly. There were women like Gu Thi Hau, 
the renowned worker in productive labour and 
factory management and Nguyen Thi Tieu, she 
President of the Dia Agricultural Cooperative. There 
were women with exceptional revolutionary qualities 
add organising abilities. Woman like Hoang Luy, 
the famous eye-specialist of the Dong Da hospital, 
was also among them. There were representatives 
of army-women, women members of youth shock 
brigade and militia women, renowned for th<ir 
militant activities and heroism. 

The first session of the 5th National Assembly 
elected state leaders and officials. There were a good 
number of women members in the different commit¬ 
tees of the National Assembly. Comrade Nguyen 
Thi Thap, President of the VietNara’s Women 
Union was elected as the Vice-Chairman of the 
standing committee of the National Assembly, 
Comrade Lc Thi Xuycn, the Vice-President of the 
Viet Nam’s Women Union also became a member of 
this standing committee. A women member was 
elected as the Chairman of the Reunification Commi¬ 
ttee and 16 women became members of the Reuni¬ 
fication, Nationality, Foreign Relation, Law, Planning 
and Budget, culture and social committees. 

The women in North Viet Nam area now march¬ 
ing ahead in every sphere oflife and making tremen¬ 
dous contribution to the socialist revolution and 
reconstruction of their country. 

The women in South Viet Nam suffered a lot 
under the neo-colonial regime of the U.S. imperia¬ 
lists for long 20 years. They made boundless sacri¬ 
fices and carried on a relentless struggle for the 
national salvation of their country. For long 20 years 
the women in S< uth Viet Nam fought against the 
enemy with uncommon In ro sm. They organised 
political movement, built bases and dug under ground 
tunnels for wounded liberation soldiers and revolu¬ 
tionaries. They not only carried On political cam¬ 
paigns but also launched uprisings and offensives. 
The ‘'long haired army”—the army of women was a 
most heroic fighting unit of the Vietnamese revolu¬ 
tion. 

The Southern women played the most important 
role in the general offensives and,uprisings of 1975. 

The liberation of Cai Lay district in the My Tho 
province was really inspiring. From the Ong Toong 
post the enemy forces carried on artillery attacks day 
after day. The people were determined to liquidate 
them. 

On the night of the 29th April, 1975 the women 
of Cai Lay were in great suspense. In the morning 
of the 30th April they decided to call on the Ong 
Toong garrison. Carrying N.F.L. Sag they mobilised 
and resolved to march on the post. Some women, 
whose husbands were serving in the post, also joined 
the campaign. 


Sister Ba gave a call 4o her comrades to march on 
the Ong Toong post just at the time when Duong 
Van Minh from Saigon-radio ordered his troops to 
surrender. . 

A* the women-column marched towards the post, 
people from all walks of life joined the campaign. 

The artillery barrages in the post fell silent. An 
emissary came out and asked the women to go away. 

The enemy was reluctant to surrender immediately 
and tried to gain time. 

But the women were adamant and insisted for 
surrere’er 

Some soldiers’ wives intervened at this time and 
urged the enemy forces to surrender immediately. 

In the meantime another two thousand women 
carrying the flags of revolution came forward from 
Cai Lay town. 

The garrison forces were compelled to come out 1 
and to surrender their arms. 

The liberation of Cai Be district in the My Tho 
province was equally inspiring. Before liberation in 
Cai Be district along Highway 4, there were three 
military posts of the Saigon puppet administration. 

On the night of the 30th April, 1975, the women 
of Cai Be district organised massive demonstrations. 
Sister Chin made a house-to-house campaign and 
enthused the womenfolk to join the revolution. Even 
the mothers and wives of some soldiers joined the 
movement. 

In one of the posts, Mother Ba asked her son 
serving in the army to surrender. Wives of soldiers 
also urged their husbands to surender their arms. 

The post commander was not willing to surrender. 
“To whom should we surrender”; he asked. 

“To us”, the women replied. 

The post commander had to give in. The women 
handed ov* r the arms surrender* d by the garrison 
forces to the guerillas. 

In the other posts, things were different. The 
garrisons-commanders refused to surrender to women. 
They considered it to be beneath their dignity. They 
tried to escape, but could not succeed. 

On that memorable day, the women all over the 
My Tho province staged massive demonstrations. 

They liquidated about a hundred posts in My 
Tho. The remaining enemy forces were wipes! out 
next day by the regular forces of the revolution. 

Hundreds of military posts of the puppet regime 
collapsed by the end of April and early May, 1975 
under the strong offensives of the women forces of 
South Viet Nam. 

The women of South Viet Nam proved worthy of 
their heroic tradition and made a tremendous contri¬ 
bution to the liberation of their country. 

“Nothing is more precious than independence and 
freedom.” Viet Nam achieved complete independence 
and freedom. The Vietnamese women were emanci¬ 
pated. And a new horizon of immense possibilities 
was opened before the women of Viet Nam. 


Fdtrmary, 1977 
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That Sweet Word "Freedom" 

By GAVRIIL PETROSYAN 


In the days gone by, the “Sovietologists mainta¬ 
ined “there is no fredom of artistic expression in 
the USSR ” Today.ethey have changed the s'ogan a 
little, which now reads : “Freedom of artistic expre¬ 
ssion is allowed in the USSR but within certain 
limits.” 

What sort of “freedom” is that, and what are the 
“certain limits”. ? 

To begin with, what is the meaning these “So¬ 
vietologists” give to the concept “freedom of artistic 
expression” ? It appears that if an author writes as 
he wants to” and “what he wants to”, he is considered 
free. Similarly, if an artist paints with whatever he 
wants to, on whatever he wants to, and everything 
that comes into his head, he is free, and even more, 
he is an innovator. But art has its own principles ana 
aestheticllaws. One cannot be an innovator by violating 
them, otherwise, any ignoramus can claim to be an 
“innovator”, especially if his “innovation is 
accompanied by the conceit that is characteristic ot 
ignorance. 


Absurdity 

Thus, it turns out that, in the view of these critics, 
individualistic arbitrariness is to be seen as “innovatory 
endeavour and freedom,” while, on the other hand, 
writers and artists who recognise their duty and 
responsibility to society are to be termed the ‘ Victims 
of Slate-imposed restrictions . 


But is the artist or writer who refuses to serve 
the people and social ideals free in truth ? 
Certainly not! A roan free of society is an absurdity. 
A still greater absurdity is an artist free of society, 
because artistic endeavour i> the highest form of public 
activity. 


An artist in the Western woild depends in one 
way or another on the tastes of the “top 10,000” 
who can buy paintings, or the owners of newspapers, 
publishing houses, and picture galleries who commi¬ 
ssion him. His “complete freedom” is thus regulated 
by the kind of world he lives in, and is possible only 
as long as he does not come out against everything 
that it stands for. 


Western Artist 

The French writer Stendhal maintained that 
lo;ic was obligatory lor all, while character, behavi¬ 
our, and will depended on purely material circums¬ 
tances. What are the material circumstances that 
influence artists in the West ? Eighty per cent of 
Swiss writers cannot live on their royalties. In the 
USA, with the exception of five per cent, who have 


independent incomes, all artists are obliged to work 
in o'her fields. “ In our society,” wrote Italian 
writer Msria Belionci, “it is difficult for a writer to 
make ends meet. Practically every one of us has to 
earn his living by some side job.” 

• 

Another example the defector, Boris Zeldin, a 
former Soviet painter, admitted to an American 
radio reporter : “In the West, artists, poets and 
writers are not treated with the respect they enjoy in 
the USSR. In the West they are just like any other 
professionals, and not very respectable ones at that. 
In the Soviet Union, a talented artist is occupied 
solely with his art, but in the USA he has to go in 
for commercial art, for advertising. Here the picture 
galleries set down their conditions; they tell the arfijt 
what kind of a picture they want him to produce. 
And it is a wonder the artists knuckle under. Com* 
petition does that with great subtlety.” In a word, 
he who pays the piper, calls the tune. 

Soviet Artist 

Now, what is the situation in the Soviet Union ? 
At the outset, there are neither individual patrons 
who would promote an artist, nor are there private 
exhibition halls. Exhibition premises are either State 
property or belong to the Artists’ Union, a public 
organisation which unites people in the fine arts. 
1 he artist does not have to pay lor the Iransportation 
and exhibition of his works, or for posters, catalogues 
and invitation cards, because all the expenses are 
covered by the State or the Artists’ Union. In these 
public halls about 3,000 exhibitions art held every 
year. 

The selection of works for the exhibitions and the 
choice of themes are done in the following way : 

The Artists’ Union lays down general guidelines, 
determining only the main idea, e.g., “Our Home¬ 
land”, an Exhibition of portraits, an Exhibition of 
watercolours, etc. The artist himself chooses and 
specifies the subject of his work, naturally, depending 
on his own creative concepts and inclinations. The 
Union also finances the artist's trips to gather material 
for his work. 

In planning an exhibition, the Artists’ Union sets 
up an exhibition committee, which includes artists 
and representatives of the public, and which commis¬ 
sions artists, to produce works for the exhibition. It 
also sets up guaranteed pay rates, whereby the artist 
is enabled to devote all his effort to work and is not 
rushed at all. The Artists’ Union enjoys great popu¬ 
larity and respect in the Soviet Union. 

( Contd . on page 28 ) 
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POLAND—A Natural Ally of the Developing Countries 

Our Correspondent 


The recent years have witnessed a marked 
growth of interest in the experience of the socialist 
states on the part of buth the developing count¬ 
ries and the highly developed states. The reasons 
for this interest, however, are only partly the same. 
For they are connected with the different problems 
and aspirations of the two groups of states. 
Moreover, they have a different social context. 
In the opinion of the peoples of the developing 
countries, the Soviet Union, and later the other 
socialist states, emerged as a force opposed to 
imperialism and colonialism. The friendly feelings 
towards the socialist sta'es were often based on 
the simple conclusion that the opponents of our 
adversaries are our allies. 

The role played by the socialist states in the 
decolonization process encouraged more profound 
transformations in the consciousness of the peoples 
of the developing countries. For it indicated that 
the b.asic controversy between the socialist states 
and impciialistn was not an ordinary political 
strife between states, but that a fundamental res¬ 
tructuring of the whole of international relations 
was involved. The struggle for the full realization 
of the right of nations to self-determinations, for 
the equal rights of states, for sovereignty over 
natural resources, for tne elimination of neo coloni i- 
I sm, for a free choice of the road of development 
without outside interference, for a just social order— 



all this provided a natural solid platform for co 
operation. The successes in this struggle, attained 


—historically speaking—within a very short period 
of time, simultaneously accentuated the dccnivo 



r le of the whole socialist community in the con¬ 
temporary world. This wa°, and is, auspicious for 
progressive transformations in the developing count¬ 
ries, fii'ilcatcd the ac'iviiy of t fie liberation 
Ibices and t our igrd a Miongcr tyin ; of national 
aspirations ti the* s living ■> lor s>cial eh mge. 

The s » i Pin states’ economic relations with the 
Third World countries and the various forms of 
direct ass’stanre/crrdits, personnel training, techni¬ 
cal aid/p omote in to<- lint place, the creation of 
mdu>tn::l t’O rr.eaU in trmse commies, th : strength¬ 
ening of their own Imres, ihe relea.irig of creative 
abilities ii the proplts of the Tnud world. The 
more piofonnd meaning of these relations consists 
iii shaping a new rnod'd of cooperation between 
countries representing a differcat level of economic 
development one diaTuenvcall/ opposed to the 
neo-colonial pattern. This dearly outlined alter¬ 
native, next to the mentioned factor of a political 
nature, has had a definite impact on the capitalist 
West’s policies toward the developing countries, 
forcing the Western states to trim fficir neocolonial 
aspirations. 

Poland’s stand on these questions is invariable. 
It was once again reaffirmed in a note 3ent by the 
Polish government to the UN Secretary-General in 
September 1976. The note firmly states that 
Poland has acted, and will act, in favour of the 
elimination of col mialism. For she considers that 
colonial oppression, racialism and apartheid 
should be effaced as soon as possible and once and 
forever from the realities of the contemporary world. 


Ftbruary , 1977 
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This conviction is the source of Poland’s deep 
concern over the present situation in Rhodesia, 
Namibia and the Republic of South Africa. 

Poland believes that the consolidation of 
international security on the basis of the piinciples 
of peaceful coexistence and detente arc the pre¬ 
requisites of the shaping of a new and just divi¬ 
sion ol labour in the world economy. At tije same 
time, the development of international economic 
cooperation creates a material infrastructuie for 
strengthening peace. Poland intends to continue 
actively participating in the efforts undertaken in 
the UN forum with a view to establishing a new 
and just order in the world economy. She is al¬ 
ready applying these principles in her bilateral 
relations with the developing countries. 

Poland maintains commercial relations with 
more than a hundred developing countries, includ¬ 
ing 42 states with which she* has agreements on 


trade exchange. Such agreements are especially 
important if they concern long periods of time, 
for this makes possible planning of ventures and 
stabilization of the turnover. A new phenomenon 
in Poland’s economic relations with the Third 
World is industrial cooperation, which—generally 
speaking—.reates conditions for processing raw 
materials in the developing countries and export¬ 
ing finished goods or sntni-pioducts. 

The elm f principle governing Polish economic 
policy toward the developing countries is that of 
mutual benefit. In other words, this policy is 
consntcnt with the ju-t postulates of the developing 
countries, which are demanding a restructuring 
of the. economic order in the world. The principles 
guiding Polish policy take into account the interests 
of both sides and serve equally both partners. 
This has been confirmed by the practice of Poland’s 
relations with many developing countries. 


(Contd. from page 21) 


People are jealous of teachers because they posses 
it. Hence, it is under attack. The academic com¬ 
munity has to defend it to the best of its capacities 
even from its so called well-wishers. The price of 
liberty is constant vigilcnce, not only against its 
enemies, but also against its misuse. I he academic 
community must take note of this. 

If it is used in the interest of teaching and 
learning and teachers remain confined to their 
academic works in the campus, there is no appre¬ 
hension from the various legislations and codes of 
conduct which the states or the universities have 
framed. The academic community must keep in 
mind that untill a lew months ago when teachers 
in many universities had to suffer a lot of humilia¬ 
tions at the hands the hoodlums of the right reac¬ 
tionaries and Ht adven'urists for exercising free¬ 
dom of expression on pu rlic issues during the days 
of “Total Revolution” these champions of freedom 
like the Chinese monkeys saw nothing, heard no¬ 
thing and spoke nothing. _ 
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Socialist Realism 

The Sovietologists contend, however, that personal 
affluence is not the only guarantee of freedom, since 
there are also “ideological controls” in the Soviet 
Union : the freedom of the Soviet artist is restricted 
by socialist realism, etc. 

Now, let us see whether this assertion is true, or 
the product of ignorance or malice, or of both. The 
question is : did any trend in literature and art, be it 
classicism, romanticism or critical realism, restrict 
its followers and impede their freedom of expression ? 
Was Byron “bound” by romanticism and Leo Tolstoy 
by critical realism ? Quite the contrary, the roman¬ 
tics upheld romanticism and the realists realism for 


the sake of their own freedom of expression. The 
Soviet artists, likewise, follow- socialist realism 
because of their will for socialism. They are quite 
free. in their creative activities within this artistic 
trend and do not, neither can, feel its “restrictions.” 

It must, however, be admitted, for the sake of 
•‘justice”, that artists in the West enjoy certain forms 
of “freedom” that are not to be found in the Soviet 
Union. For example, while the former are “free” to 
express their misanthropic’ ideas or extol war* 
violence, sexual licentiousness, etc., Soviet artists just 
do not do that. This, perhaps, is a "restriction of 
freedom”, but it can hardly be considered a short¬ 
coming. 
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WOMEN'S CORNER 


The ideal and in’piration of nursing services had 
long been Florance Nightingale. Picture of Florence 
Nightingale roaming about in the war fields, with 
a lamp in her hand, in search of the wounded and 
injured soldiers is familiar to everybody. She had 
beauty, intellect and all opportunities in life to pros¬ 
per. But she sacrificed her comfortable life to the 
call of nursing the ailing and suffering peole. At the 
age of 31 she left her hearth and home for training 
herself in nursing in small nursing establishment in 
Kaisarworth, Germany. Florence Nightingale inspired 
thousands of women all over the world in the spirit 
of service. In India nursing had long been neg¬ 
lected. But as far back as 1914 a girl of twenty- 
five in a small corner of LT.P. left her life of com¬ 
fort for nursing services inspired by the example of 
Florence Nightingale. She was General Gertrude 
Alice Ram. Miss Ram is the fourth woman general 
of the army in the world—there are two in U.S A. 
and one in France. Miss Ram was born on 
December 21, 1919, in Lansdowne, Terigarwal, U.P. 
She lost both her parents when a child and was 
brought up try her aunts (mother’s sister) who 
were all physicians. Miss Ram had her early 
education at Naini Tal and Lucknow. Encouraged 
by her aunts she joined a profession in 1914 naturd 
to her instincts—nursing services of the Army on 
August 12, 1944, at Bannu. Two months after her 
joining the service she was entrusted wiili the 
task ofiursing the soldiers removed from the Italian 
Front. All these soldiers were very seriously wound 
ed and numbertd about 150 She had to cope with 
this gigantic responsible job only wuh anoihcr 
nurse to help her. But she took up the challenge 
and rose equal to the task. Miss Ram had worked 
round the clock and often times had to remain 
content with a few minutes of rest without even 
the opportunity of putting off' her uniform. But 
she was never annoyed tor a single moment not 
she fell tired and fatigued. Misery and pain of the 


wounded soldiers did not give her any time to 
think of herself. Miss Ram served in Singapore 
and Kualalainpur. During the Pakistan war of 
1948 49 she was entrusted with the task of picking 
up wounded soldiets fiom the war fields. She also 
scrvrd in the United Nations CommisMona in Congo 
during August 15, 1961 to August 30, 1962. After 
saving in several departments of the Armv she was 
promoted as Lt. Col in 1967. In 1973 she was 
appointed as the Matron-in-chief with the rank of 
Brigadier. Later the post of Matron-in-chief was 
re-designated as Director, Nursing services, and the 
rank was upgraded to Major General. Miss Rain 
was appinted with full honours in the new post 
on August 27, 1976. Not only the women officers 
in the Nursing Services but also the high ranking 
military officers including General Raina welcomed 
the appointment and sent their sincere greetings. 
General Raina expressed the opinion that the 
example of General Ram only proved the unpara¬ 
lleled efficiency ‘of women in nursing and medical 
services. He stressed that women should be given 
full opportunities in Defence Department Research 
Laboratories and Armed Forces Headquarters. 
But appointment of women in active military 
service would not be proper. But the extra-or¬ 
dinary courage and bravery of General Ram indi¬ 
cate that a time has come when the question of 
women’s participation in the active military service 
is not far off. 

1 hrr<- are two Brigadiers, 16 Colonels and 12 
L’Utenants in the Nursing Servers. Brigadier 
Sen is holding the post ot Deputy Director-General 
Armed Forces Medical Services. Her promotion 
to the rank of Major General is also not far off. 
Total number of officers in the Military Nursing 
Services is 1,897. A great interest has been created 
among women in general in the nursing s rvices as 
shown bv the fact that: about 13,0U0 applications 
were made for 197 posts. 


IRA FUROR BREVIS EST 

(Calling for removal of all icslriclions on the press 
Mr. Morarji Desai said “I li we in all my life believed 
that unless the piess is free to abuse to its heart's content, 
the press cannot be considered free "—Times of India Jan 21 1V77) 
To believe that one can think so low, 

As to allow abuse, I simply do refuse— 

For only he who has got arguments no. 

Or e'se an imbecile, resorts to abuse. 

FURTHERMORE 

Only he who is sore for being made to lose, 

Would condone wallowing in reluse of abuse; 

And isn’t advocating licence to abuse, foxy 
A way, seeking to indulge in abuse by proxy ? 

—BOOMERANG 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


CURE FOR MALIGNANT TUMOUR 

Russian Institute at Leningrad has produced a 
drug lor treatment of malignant tumour Alter success¬ 
ful results ftom ixperinients on animal, permission 
has been given for clinical test. The anti-iumour 
rays only emit betarays, the action of which does 
not spread beyond the affected cells The scientists 
choose tritium, a radio-active isotope of hydrogen. 
Tritium concentrations yave no effect on b'ood. As 
tritium the carmng moluules ate not extraneuous t» 
the organism, they have also no toxic effect. The new 
drug is injected in one’s artery. The healthy cells, 
kidney and adernal gland, do not react with the drug. 
Blood then brings the drug to the diseased cells 
which lack the substance carried by the isotope 
atoms. As more and isotope accumulates in the 
diseased cell they emit beta-rays and destroy the 
cell. 

NOVEL PRIZE FOR MEDICINE 

Baruch S. Blumberg is at piescnt professor of 
Medicine-Anthropology in the Pensilvania Univer¬ 
sity, U.S.A. He has been awarded the Noble Prize 
in Medicine last year for his revolutionary discovery 
—Australian antigen. He was wandering to find out 
the role of heredity and social environment for 
causing some peculiar descase, often in epidemic 
form in particular areas. In this connection he 
travelled far and wide—in Surinam, Nigeria, Singa¬ 
pore, India, North pole, Marshall Island. YVherever 
he went he examined blood from the local 
people. In this way a new variety of antigen was 
discovered in the blood of the Australian aboriginals 
(antigen htlps to create anti-bodies f,»r icusung 
diseasts) Thu antigen was a part ol virus. Tins 
virus could be tianslerrcd lio n otic body 10 another 
at the lime of transfusion of blood or for hereditary 
process. He diagnosed that widespread hepatitis 
among the aboriginals was due lo this virus. After 
identifying the virus he prepared a vaccine lor the 
disease and also found out a p<ocers by which the 
virus could be prevented from passing at the time of 
transfusion of blood. As a result of this discovery 
many inhabitants of Australia are being saved from 
inevitable death. Prof. Blumberg is of the opinion 
that his vaccine will help in curing liver cancer pre¬ 
valent in Africa, Southern China, Taiwan, Pnilippincs 
and Malayasia. 

SOLAR HEATING 

A mirror with black absorber glass can supply 
private house with all solar energy it needs. The 
so-called parabolic mirror collectors which were 
presented, at an international conference with the 
theme “heating with the sun” in Gottingen, West 
Germany, cost about 5000 DM. They could also 


drive steam engines or supply laundries with hot 
steam. 

Saving water by evaporation control : 

An amb’titious experiment, the first of its kind in 
the country ti save reservoir water by evaporation- 
contml, was launched at Indira Lake near Khed, 
Pune district. # 

Ihe experiment, being conducted bv the ‘dentists 
of the National Chemical Laboratoiy (NCL), Pune, 
was expected to save 30 per cent water from 
evaporation. 

The programme, which involves spraying of 
monomoleeular films of chemicals, has been planned 
in four more tanks in Ahmednagar, Aurangabad and 

r w .P ,,r d ' stricts in the arid and semi-arid zones 
ol Maharashtra. < 

9 

The work on the evaporation control was taken 
up by NCL, in 1957 and after extensive studies it 
was proved that alkoxy ethanol derivatives of certain 
fatty alchohols prevented water evaporation bv over 
60 per cent in the laboratory. 

The experiment on the lakes would be conducted 
in the dry months from November to June. 

Besides providing direct benefit to farmers by 
enabling them to take out assured kharif and rabi 
crops, the experiments are likely to help in additional 
summer crops. 

In addition, drinking water could be made avail- 
able during tlie scarcity months in wells in the 
command area. Increased farm and fisheries output 
in the aiea of the tanks was expected to be more 
than the expenses incurred, according to the NCL. 

Anti Satellite Satellites : 

“Science”, an American journal, says that United 
States is developing 1 invisible” satellites. It will be 
hard to identify or detect them as they make minimal 
“spectral” signatures. Specially designed mirrors 
will cover the satellite thereby making detection 
difficult even during day and by direct sighting. The 
orbit of these satellites will be about 115,000 kilo¬ 
meters, three times as high as the usual ones. The 
project called “Dark Satellite Programme” is financed 
by the defence department’s research and engineering 
wing. 

The report says there may be other such satellites 
already in existence deep in H space. The possibility 
stems from the belief that the Soviet Union may have 
taken the lead. 

{Contd. on page 32) 
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The Kfw as an Instrument of German Development Aid 

Dr. E.G. Broeder. 

Director, Bank for Reconstruction And Development, Frankfurt. 


The history of Kreditanstalt f'ure Wiederaufbau 
is relatively short, but rather lively considering the 
fact that it was only founded in November 1948. 
Its cap'tal is DM 1 billion of which DM 800 million 
are prov'ded by the Federal Government and DM 
200 m liion by the Land Governments. In Dec* 
ember 1975 the paid in crpital and reserve amount¬ 
ed to slightly more than 1 billion DM. 

The excutivc bodies of Kfw are the Board of 
Management and the Board of Directors. The 
Board of Management consists of 6 and the Board 
of Directors 28 members. According to the prevail¬ 
ing economic problems at the time of its foundation 
the Junctions of Kfw were defined and its name 
accotdingly, became Kfw means : Loan Corpo¬ 
ration for Reconstruction. Kfw’s activities in the 
years after the foundation comprised also the 
financing of investments out of Marshall-Plan 
means. In particular the execution of job creation 
programmes, financing of housing programmes, of 
refugee settlement credits, the sponsoring of the 
basic industries and the export indcs'ry. 

The functions of the Bank were changing during 
the different phases of reconstruction, but, never¬ 
theless, their main emphasis was put on the Ger¬ 
man domestic business. Today, our operations 
within Germany concentrate on the following, 
primarily long-term activities. 

* Granting cf loans to small and medium-sized 
entcrpiises having limited access to the capital 
mark't; these loans are intended to improve 
the profitability of the enterprises and, thus, 
advance their competitiveness; 

* Granting of loans for the promotion of econo¬ 
mically less favoured and stiucturaliy less 
developed areas in order to cieate new em¬ 
ployment and to secure present employment by 
rationalisation, reorgamzation, or increased 
order placing; thic includes the promotion of 
West Berlin’s economy. 

* Further granting of loans to enterprises of 
such economic sectors and branches whose 
market-conditions have changed due to struc¬ 
tural changes in domestic or international 
markets, the loans are to facilitate adjustment 
to the changed conditions; 

* Granting of loans for environment-protection 
measures; 

* Provision of the funds for the promotion of 
housing construction; 


* Granting of loans for oil exploration projects; 

* And finally granting of loans and guarantees 
as well as transfer on Kfw’s own responsibility 
of funds of institutional investors for financing 
large-scale investments io the power sector. 

AIDhese loans are grant'd in close cooperation 
with the German commercial credit institutions, 
that means that they normally act as channels for 
all these operations. 

In foreign business, Kreditansalt finances long¬ 
term export transactions, often by providing follow¬ 
up financing to preceding export credits advanced 
by the so-called AKA—Ausfuhraredit Gmbh or 
individual commercial banks. Such long-term 
loans are granted an export facility founded by a 
number of German commercial banks by Kredita¬ 
nstalt to domestic suppliers or to foreign buyers— 
predominantly for imparts into developing countries. 
This type of financing serves to offer roughly the 
same conditions to German exports as their foreign 
competitors arc being granted. The financing offer 
of Kreditanstalt relating to ship exports and the 
sale of civil aircraft also includes subsidies for 
interest during recent years the specific spot financ¬ 
ing by field financial loans has gained momentum. 
These loans are directly extended to the foreign 
buyer. 

In certain cases, Kreditanstalt furthermore 
grants foreign borrowers loans not tied to German 
supplies, such loans have mostly been utilized to 
open up raw material sources for the German eco¬ 
nomy or served as balance of payments and stabili¬ 
zation credits extended to foreign central banks. 
Kreditanstalt’s foreign transactions also comprise 
the granting of loans from the E.R.P. Special Fund 
for investments of German enterprises and for the 
establishment of subsidiary companies and equity 
participations of mostly small and medium-sized 
enterprises in developing countries. 

Besides granting loans, Kreditanstalt furnished 
guarantees in connection with investment and export 
credits. 

Since about 15 years, in addition to these opera¬ 
tions the Kfw is engaged in German capital aid to 
developing countries. In its capacity as the deve¬ 
lopment bank of the Federal Rupublic, it is charged 
with handling all loans granted within the frame¬ 
work of public capital aid to developing countries. 

But let me now emphasise on the functions of 
Kfw as a development bank working in 79 countries 
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sponsoring German capital aid and technical stsas- 
tance projects. How does the system work ? The 
potential lender government submits via diplomatic 
channels and application for long term capital aid 
to the Federal Government which decidd under 
consultation of Kfw whether the project concerned 
should be sposored. If the impression is positive, 
tiie Kfw will be asked to appraise the project. The 
appraisal report will then be submitted to the 
Federal Government and if its decision on the pro¬ 
ject is favourable, Kfw will conclude a loan agree¬ 
ment, either with the recipient country or the indi¬ 
vidual project sponsor Up to September 30 last 
year Kfw committed capital aid loans amounting to 
3.1 billion DM. The disbursements at the same 
time were about DM 19 fi billion fn 1975 the 
annual amount of disbursement came up to some 
DM 109 billion which were negotiated on 100 loan 
agreements. This volume results in quite a work 
load which is being handled by some 150 profes¬ 
sionals, piimarilv economists, business adminis¬ 
trators, legal staff, and engineers Over the years 
our staff has not only collected datr on all kinds 
of projects but also gained experience region wise, 
sectoi-wise and engineering-wise to such an extent 
that we not only do have, say update, apprasial 
instruments at hand, but in ouite a number of 
casts do have the so-called basic data readily avail¬ 
able which enable us to judge upon a project as 
efficiently as possible. Needless to say that vve can¬ 
not run an overall analysis in each case. The 
problem i? to optimize, -,.e. scrutinize complex 
relations in a relatively short time. In doing that, 
we reach very fast the borders of rationalisation 
that means the point where an objective reliable 
judgement on a pn je t would be endangered. 
Here aie the limitations' of short cuts in appraisals 
since we do bear the exclusive responsibility for the 
overall project analysis. Tlicie arc 5 main issues 
which vve have to .s< rutinize : 

(i) The overall economic and sectoral juslifi- 
c.vion of the project with n-sprct to its development 
irnpaet—one could define this point Jess sophisti- 
catedly by asking what is the nerd for the proj-ct; 
(ii) The technical layout and technology to b. 
applied; (iii) The: project sponsor and borrower : 
(iv) The: overall cost estimate and proposed financing 
of the project, and finally, (v) Its socio-economic 
just fication. 


Normally we send an appraisal mission, and 
we work together with all parties concerned in the 
recipient country and do mutually try to tailor the 
project, so that it fits both the expectations of the 
recipient and us. In order to clarify all measures- 
to be taken, it is desirable to get involved in a pro¬ 
ject as soon as possible, in order to gear the different 
studies at a very early stage to the needs required. 
Once, the appraisil report is finalized, the contract 
between the project sponsor and us gets even closer 
because we now, together with the project sponsor’s 
consultant, analyse the supporting documentation 
such as bidding documents (mind .you that German 
capital aid is as a rule united), the suppliers con¬ 
tracts dealing with goods and services, and last 
not least the recommendation and provisions as a 
condition capital aid measures whenever they seem 
to be advisable. 


Let me finish my briefing on our aclivities with 
a few remarks on our close relations to this country 
As of September 30 last year we concluded loan- 
agreement amounting to 4 billion DM of which we 
disbursed almost I million DM. Including 1 ‘the 
resettlement of debt and some other loan agreements 
and minor amounts we come close t > some 6 billion 
DM. The loan agreements as per 3/1 of last vear 
4.2 billion DM represent 18.4% of the total capital 
aid loan agreements concluded by Kfw. I’he 
spectrum of our activities reaches from the Iron 
and Steel Industry, Electrical fndustrv, Michine 
Tool Manufacturing, Automotive Industries, Ships 
Tire Manufacturing, Newspaper Manufacturing to 

Agriculture. 


Over the course of the years we have financed 3 
development banks and concludi d some 10 loan 
agreements with each. 


I hank3 to the aid ol our friends in the Indian 
administration we were able to shart cut quite a 
number of lengthy procedures. 

We are looking forward to new projects and 
programmes which we might be able to finance in 
this country, and we are decided to do our very 
best in order to deepen existing relations and con¬ 
tinuous exchange of views since we do know that 
we are learning a lot from this symbiosis which 
enables us to spread initially the gained experience 
to other paitneis who have not yet reached the 
necessary know-how to handle specific problems. 


( Cuntd. from page 30) 


The power tor the ‘ dark” satellites is planned to 
hedeiived from radio-active isotopes and not from 
solar energy, as is the custom with almost all other 
satellin s. 

The Lincoln Laboratory in Masvachuscttcs is 
building two such “dark” one?, Les-8 and Let-9. 

The feasibility of carrying high eneigy lasers on 
board satellites is being studied. 

Laser, according to expens, is going to play a big 
role in war machinery. A powerful laser, coupled 
with a radar, can detect and destroy almost all flying 
weapons deployed. If carried in a satellite, the laser 
be used to blind or destroy other satellitics. 


It goes without saying that a lot of spy work is 
already being done by satellites in “dark” orbits. 

A “completely armed satellite” will be one that 
carries a laser or other effective means of destroying 
other satellites, a self-defence mechanism to outwit 
attempts at annihilation and built-in arrangement* 
enabling it to change course a«d altitude at will. 

Such a satellite if it canies nuclear weapons, will 
be the most potent danger for any enemy installation. 

To day, these tiny objects in free flight and he 
earth and around it, are the keys to war and peace. 
Concentrated research is on in various countries to 
get the upper hand. 



States of the Indian Union 


MADHYA PRADESH 

The economy of Madhya Pradesh is agriculture 
based. J'4 per cent of the population lives in villages 
and only 37 per cent of the population is economic¬ 
ally active. Most of the agricultural area is 
rain-fed and irrigated area is only 10 per cent of 
the total cultivated area. The cultivated aiea is 
only 33 per cent. The State is surplus in food grains 
and commercial crops. The main food crops are 
jowar, wheat, rice and grain. The important 
among the commercial crop? are oilseeds, cotton 
and sugarcane. The production of food grains 
was 1.16 crore tonnes in 1973-74 as compared to 
47 lakhs in 1951. The production of oil seeds 
and sugarcane was 1.25 and 5.96 lakh tonnes 
respectively during 1973-71. During the same 
period production of cotton was 1.88 lakh tonnes. 

Forests cover nearly 30 per cent of the total area 
of the State (4,42,841 sq. kilometres). 

Mines and Minerals 

The south eastern and eastern areas of the 
State are nch in minerals—coal, ironore, lime¬ 
stone, dolomite, bauxite, diamond and mangamse 
ore are the principal deposits. The Panna diamond 
belt is the only diamond producing area in the 
country. The important copper ore bearing area 
is Malaud Khard. The Hindusthan Copper Ltd , 
has set up a project for copper development at this 
place. 

Industry 

The major industries established in vaiious 
parts of the State are the steel plant at Bhilai, the 
Bharat Heavy Electricals at Bhopal and the alumi¬ 
nium plant at Korba. There arc 19 textile mills 
in the State. The country’s only newsprint mill is 
located in Nepanagar. The estimated production 
of the mill during 1974-75 was about 55,000 tonnes. 
An expansion scheme to raise its capacity to 75,000 
tonnes was taken in 1975. The other industries 
include potteries, cement, biscuit manufacturing, 
engineering tools, rayon and art silk. Bharat Alu¬ 
minium Company Ltd. set up an Aluminium project 
at Korba wish an installed capacity of 1,00,000 
tonnes. It was commissioned in 1973. An opera¬ 
ting unit of Fertilizer Corporation was set up at 
Korba. Production of iron and steel at Bhilai has 
been 2,001,000 tonnes ingot steel, 1,693,000 tonnes 
saleable steel and Pig iron for sale 535,000 tonnes 
respectively in 1974-75 as against 1,894,000,1,682, 
000 and 506,000 tonnes in 1973*74. The rated 
capacity of Bhilai slccl plant is 2,500,000 tonnes 
ingot steel and 1,965,000 tonnes saleable steel. 


Irrigation and Power 

Important irrigation projects arc Chambal Tawa, 
Hasrieo, Mahanadi and Barna. 29 medium irri¬ 
gation projects completed during the first Five Year 
Plans bringing nearly 7,28,460 hectares of additional 
area under irrigation. Bda in Sagar and Chhapi in 
Raigarh, and Chandrakeswar in Dewas (partially 
completed) have created an irrigation potential of 
22,660 hectares. Out of the t >tal capacity of 4.98 
lakh hectares of the Chambal project potential of 
4.47 lakh hectares was created by 1974-75. 

Madhya Pardesh has good potential of hydro¬ 
electric power generation. The total installed 
capacity of power, both hydel and thermal, by the 
end of 1973-74 was estimated to be 769 MW and 892 
MW in 1976. 

Madhya Pradesh had only 9 electrified villages 
in 1951. The number increased to nearly 11,000 
villages by the end of 1974-75. The total number 
of irrigation pumps energised was 1.6 lakhs up to 
March 1971 as compared to only in 30 in 1956. 
58,587 pump sets were electrified in 1976 alone. 
In the same year 1603 villages were electrified. 
Installed capacity of Korba thermal and nuclear 
power projects is 30f) MW- The joint power pro¬ 
ject for Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan at Satpura 
has a capacity of 312.5 MW. Three thermal 
schemes are under construction—Korba Extn I 
and II and Satpura Extn with a total installed 
capacity of 560 MW. The hydro projects at 
Chambal (jointly with Rajasthan) has an installed 
capacity ol 386 MY. Generation of po ver during 
1974 75 was 3929 million units. 

Madhy a Pradesh has set up a land ceiling of 4.05 
to 21.85 hectares. 

Implementation of 25-point programme 

Under the 25-point programme 10 71 lakh 
acres have already been allotted and setteled among 
the landless. Out of this about 9 lakh acres have 
been distributed to scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. The rights of 13.22 lakh of cultivators were 
recorded. So far about 8 lakh house sites have 
been distributed. 

A Directorate of Handloom has been set up of 
about 58,000 handlooms in the State, 29 per cent 
is in the corporate sector Outside the cooperative 
sector, it is proposed to organise 10 units of 10,000 
looms’each. This will benefit about 15,000 weavers. 
A vigorous drive to release weaker sections from 
the clutches of money lenders has been taken. 
To mitigate hardship the State Govt, have placed 

( Contd. on page 34) 
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Youth Commission of Soviet-lndian Friendship Society 

A Correspondent 


The Soviet-lndian Frirndship Society in Moscow 
has a separate wing called the Youth Commission. 
The main aim of the Youth Commission is to make 
the 400 and odd Indian students and post graduates 
attending the higher educational establishments of 
Moscow feel themselves at home in the Soviet Union. 
Another concern of the Commisson is to extend 
friendship between the young peoples of the Soviet 
Union and India and to deepen their knowledge 
about the life of the peoples of the two countries. 

The Commission has a Chairman, thiee Vice- 
Chairmen and seventeen members. It consists of 
young scientists, teachers, pcst-graduates and stu¬ 
dents. All ol them f> rm several groups, each 
dealing with a certain aspect of work such as orga¬ 
nisation of joint Soviet-lndian seminars and com¬ 
petitions of students’ work', planning of joint 
recreation meetings and excursions and assistance 
to the Indian students attending the ten-month 
Russian language courses. The present Chiirmm 
of the Youth Commission is Victor Pavlov, Senior 
Scientific editor of the Ruiski Yazyk (Russian 
Language) Publishing House. 

At the beginning of every academic year the 
Commission discusses and chalks out its future pro¬ 
grammes. lu this the Commission Rets valuable 
assistance from the leaders of the Moscow Fellow¬ 
ship of Indian btudents. 

Among the activities of the Commission last 
year special mention his to be mode of the scientiii^ 
seminar <>n the thru c 'Ih- lV.bl. m ot .Stn ii-pat n- 
ing a Mul'icaunn.d a.d M >lu In goal .St i*c and ih*“ 
\V«)S of its Solu'io i”. tins s minor was a greet 
success, 

T he main form ol the Commission’s activities last 
year was joint S >viet-fndian functions. Some of 
then, were devoted to significant dates, recreation 
meeting j. 

The function devoted to Holi festival was another 
men ornhle event. About 300 guests attended the 


function which was addressed by Pyotr Klimuk, Pilot 
Cosmonaut of the USSR, Vice-President of the Soviet 



A 32-memb‘r Soviet Youth delegation arrived in Ntw 
Delhi ou January 20, to take part in the Inio-Societ 
Friendship Youth licet. 

Pho'o xlo’vs : Mrs Arnbika Soni, Pus id sit of All - 
lnha Youth t'ongress with E M Tyuzhtln lov, l alcr 
of Sonet, d:l got ion, and Mr. V.F. Maltsev, USSR 
And as Halo r to India. 

Indian Friendship Society. Another Vice-President 
famous tilm difcitor Alexander Z-jurtdi brought with 
him a new Soviet-lndian film ‘ Rikki- fikki- I’avi”. 

Many intorr-ttug and useful meetings have taken 
place and young people ol the two countries have 
learned a lor about each other. In 1977, bes cles 
ether function--, the Commission plans to celebrate in 
a befitting manner twu impi-runt a:mtvcr.,aries- 
the 30th anniversary of India’s Independence and the 
fiOth anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. 


(< 'ontd. fn 

Ri. 5,00 00 to every village panchayat to give 
loans to the indigent. AH private debit of schedul¬ 
ed cartes and scheduled tribes owning land up to 5 
acics of land and loans oflandless labourers and 
artisan-, were written off. On 2 year’s moratorium on 
the recovery of debts of small cultivators (owning 
land between 2.5 acres and 5 acres) was provided for. 
The liquidation of rural debts is estimated to have 
brought a total relief of Rs. 7 crores to about 1.18 
lal.h people. 


an. page 3J) 

About 100 adult education centres were opened in 
Bhopal alone with enrolment of about 2,000 adults. 

There has been a big leap forward in family 
planning when 9 lakhs were sterilised during the last 
six months. Before the year is out 1.2 million will 
be sterilised. 

Auction of land and agricultural implements has 
been banned, 
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PEACEFUL REUNIFICATION 


OF KOREA 


It is heartening to learn that the representatives of the political parties 
organisations and groups of South Korea attended a meeting at Pyongyang, the 
capital of Democratic Peoples’ Republic of Korea to devise ways and means for the 
peaceful reunification of the two parts ot Korea. 

The imperialists partitioned Korea to continue their political and economic 
hegemony over this region The U.S. imperialists established a strong military base 
in South Korea to perpetuate their domination over South Korea. The South 
Korean rulers are following the policy dictated by the U.S. rulers and obstructing 
the reunification of their Motherland. The common people of South Korea are 
eager to reunify their Motherland which was vivisected by the foreign aggressors. 
But the hopes and aspirations of the teeming masses of Korea for reunification are 
being frustrated by the reactionary vested interests both internal and external 

It has been the policy of the imperialists to engineer partition in ail newly 
free countries throughout the world wherever they could lay their hands on for 
domination and exploitation. AH countries partitioned by the imperialists have 
been undergoing unparalleled sufferings due to the internecine light engineered by 
the imperialists. 

It is high time that all members of the United Nations should withdraw 
their military installations from foreign countries and terminate their interference in 
the affairs of other countries according to the decision of the United Nations. The 
U.S. A. being a member of the Security Council should not trample down the decisioa 
of the United Nations and withdraw all troops and military installation from south 
Korea. 

We do hope that Mr. Carter, the new American President, according to his 
inaugural declaration will direct his administration not to put hurdles in the peaceful 
reunification of Korea and to withdraw their military installation from South Korea. 

In view of the present international situation when the forces of peace are 
gaining strength from day to day and the imperialist countries are facing deepening 
economic crisis due to their increasing military budgets, the urge of the people of 
two parts of Korea for the reunification of their Motherland is sure to be fulfilled 
under the magnificent leadership of Comrade Kim II Sung. 

— Editor 
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Letter to Political Parties, 

Public Organisations and People of 

All Strata in 

■ 

South Korea and Compatriots Overseas 

Personages of the political parties and public organisations in south Korea. 

Compatriots, brothers and sisters in south Korea, 

All the compatriots abroad. 

Today when the history of our nation has recorded 32 years of division, the 
danger of permanent split, not the dawn of reunification, is growing and the dark 
clouds of war, not peace, are heavily hanging as ever over our country. 

Deeply aware of the gravity of the present situation in which the sufferings 
of the division are coupled with the danger of war, we who assume heavy responsi¬ 
bility for the country and the nation held a joint meeting of political parties and 
public organisations in Pyongyang with a lofty desire to prevent the permanent 
split of the nation, remove the danger of war and accelerate the peaceful reunification 
of the country by the united efforts of the north and the south, and send this letter 
to you. 

When the historic July 4 North-South Joint Statement based on the three 
principles of independence, peaceful reunification and great national unity was 
made public as a reflection of the ardent desire of the whole nation for the reuni¬ 
fication of the country, we Korean people sincerely hoped that an end would be 
put to the tragedy of split at an early date in accordance with the joint programme 
of the nation and we would be able to live in one reunified Korea. 

But, the principles of the North-South Joint Statement have been totally 
trampled underfoot and our people’s cause of national reunification is faced with a 
grave challenge due to the “two Koreas” policy of the domestic and foreign 
splittists. 

The south Korean authories, availing themselves of the “two Koreas” plot 
of the U.S. and Japanese masters, are working to split permanently our people, 
who have been living in one territory as one nation through history, seeking north- 
south confrontation and split. 

A permanent division which will spell greater disasters is forced upon our 
people who over the last 30 years and more have undergone too great misfortunes 
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and sufferings due to the split of the nation and paid too dear price for the reuni¬ 
fication of the country. How deplorable this is ! 

As the country has been split into the north and the south for many years, 
our nation of the same ancestry, divided into two is unable to aehicve a uniform 
development of the country and the whole people are living in constant unrest. 

If our nation is split into two permanently, this history of bitter sufferings 
will last indefinitely and not only our generation, but the generations to come will be 
unable to get rid of the tragic destiny. 

Indeed, the split of the nation is the constant source of mistrust and con¬ 
frontation, unrest and tension among the people of the same blood, which will lead 
to a war in the end. 

The reality in which we find ourselves patently shows that the division may 
possibly plunge our country again into the flame of a war. 

Under the pretext of the "threat of southward invasion” the south Korean 
authorities are ushering the U.S. and Japanese forces of aggression into the country 
and hastening criminal war preparations on a big scale by relying on their dollars, 
yen and weapons. 

Moreover, we cannot but call your attention to the fact that the south 
Korean authorities are openly plotting for a nuclear war which will reduce the 
territory to ashes, while offering one half of the country to the United States as its 
nuclear base and trying to keep large quantities of nuclear weapons as ever in south 
Korea. 


Today when many people of the world unanimously oppose a nuclear zone 
and a nuclear war and even Americans call for the withdrawal of nuclear weapons 
from south Korea, the south Korean authorities, dead set against it, are trying 
to slaughter fellow countrymen with nuclear weapons of foreign imperialists. What 
is more towering treachery to the nation than this! 

Think what our beloved land, which our people have built and defended 
with their sweat and blood for thousands of, tens of thousands of years and which 
shall be the nest of hapiness for our posterity, will become of if we, disregarding the 
future of the nation, compete with each other to introduce into the country nuclear 
weapons which are nobody’s monopoly. 

The criminal “two Koreas" policy and war policy pursued in south Korean 
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under the slogan of “anti-Communism” are leading fascist terrorism to its zenith 
and strangling and stamping out everything democratic and patriotic. 

People are thrown into prison if they demand democracy, placed on mur¬ 
derous trial if they advocate peaceful reunification and shed blood and are deprived 
or their lives if they worry about the future of the nation. # 

All the fellow countrymen are burning with anger and the world is indigreant 
at this unbearable situation in which the lot of those who love the country and the 
nation and call for democracy and peaceful reunification is flouted by a handful 
of fascist hangmen. 

The criminal acts of those who are after “two Koreas” in our country 
have now become reckless, tc tally devoid of reason. 

If the country is partitioned into two for evet and a war is ignited by 
their rash act, those who will suffer from the disaster are not Americans or Japanese 
bnt only we Koreans living in this land. 

The danger of permanent split and nuclear war in our country is not a 
question of tomorrow but a realistic one staring us in the face and the country 
and the nation are confronted with a grim trial. 

Personages of the political parties and public organisations in south Korea. 

Compatriots, brothers and sisters in south Korea. 

All the coni patriots abroad 

At this critical moment deciding the rise or fall of the nation—reunification 
or permanent split, peace or war, we must at any cost avert the danger of permanent 
national split and war and pave the way to peaceful reunification. 

The road to reunification for one Korea is the only way for our nation to 
live and the road of split for two Koreas leads us to cause the national disasters by 
ourselves. Nobody can prevent the permanent split of the nation or remove the 
growing danger of war in stead of our nation or make a present of a reunified 
country to us. 

We consider now is the time for all people who love the country and the 
nation to unite on a nationwide scale apart from personal pleasure and interests of 
political groupings and turn out as one man to the road of struggle for frust¬ 
rating the “two Koreas” plot of the national spiittists and achieving ^jie independent 
and peaceful reunification of the country. 
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Out of the 6olc desire to save the country and the nation from the ruinous 
crisis, we sincerely present jou a national-salvation proposal for bringing earlier the 
reunification of the country which the whole compatriots desire so ardently. 

1. A great alliance of the socialist forces of the north and the patriotic 
democratic forcer of the south desirous of reunification must be realised for the 
indipineti t pv.av.clnl reunification of the country. 

The lofty cause of national reunification can be realised only by the united 
strength of the socialist forces of the north and the patriotic democratic forces of 
■the south who truly desire reunification. 

Though we have difference in ideology and political views, we can unite 
with each other as we are linked by the blood veins of the same nation. And we 
can ally with each other for the common purpose even though we have differing 
social systems, if not the fascist system. 

The great alliance of the socialist forces of the north and the democratic 
forces of the routh must be an alliance of the genuine patriotic forces standing 
against fascism and for democracy, against war and for peace, against split and for 
reunification. 

For the realisation of such alliance, one must not impose his fffea. principle 
and view upon the other but respect and trust the other and subordinate everything 
solely to the sacred common cause of the nation. 

The great alliance of socialism and democracy will demonstrate the united 
might of all the patriotic for* es * f the north and the south hi d this will undoubtedly 
serve as a powerful motive Ion.*, ol i ixory pitvcniing the permanent split of the 
dawn of reunification. 

2. The tension between the north and the south must be eased and the 
danger of a nuclear war removed for the independent and peaceful reunification 
of the country. 

The present confrontation between huge armed forces with the highest 
density in the world with the Military Demarcation Line in between in a land 
which is not so big like ours is the very source of tension and uneasiness. 

Moreover, the constant danger of war cannot be removed under the condition 
where foreign troops are present and atomic and nuclear weapons are deployed in 
the country. 

We can no longer tolerate the abnormal situation in which millions of 
Korean youth and middle-aged of the same blood arc levelling guns at e..ch other 
and uselessly wasting the precious strength and wealth of the nation, greatly 
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affecting the development of the national economy and the people's livelihood. Who 
will tolerate the disgrace of the south Korean youth and middle-aged who are 
forced to be a “Communist break-water” at the risk of nuclear war, carrying 
rifles placed in their hands by the foreign imperialists ? 

The north-south military confrontation endangering the peace of the country 
and obstructing peaceful reunification must be removed at an early date and the 
tension be relaxed. 

The nuclear base in south Korea must be dismantled, all the weapons of 
destruction including nuclear weapon be shipped out forthwith and the U.S. troops be 
unconditionally withdrawn. 

Along with this, the armed forces of the north and the south must be 
drastically cut and the military spendings be reduced to be earmarked for the 
stability and betterment of the people's living. 

We ardently appeal to the political parties, public organisations and the 
entire people in the north and the south to strongly demand the authorities of 
both sides to take the above-mentioned measure and make joint efforts for their 
realisation. At the same time, we propose to demand the relevant military 
authorities to hold disarmament talks for the withdrawal of the U.S. troops, 
discontinuation of the arms reuniforcement and arms race, reduction of armed 
forces and armament and stoppage of the introduction of weapons from foreign 
countries. 

3. The source of a discord within the nation must be removed and an 
atmosphere of great national unity be created for the independent and peaceful 
reunification of the country. 

Under the conditions in which the people’s free expression of their 
will is restricted and antagonism and confrontation are incited within the nation, it 
is impossible to remove misunderstanding and mistrust between the north and the 
south, promote national unity and successfully achieve the peaceful reunigcation of 
the country. 

With the great cause of national reunification before us, we have no reason 
whatsoever to confront and antagonize ourselves against each other. 

The fascist and sphttist system which creates a discord and obstructs unity 
among the fellow countrymen must be liquidated and freedom of speech, the press, 
assembly, association and demonstration be ensursd to those who desire peaceful 
reunification and the illegally arrested and imprisoned patriotic people and democra¬ 
tic personages be unconditionally released. 
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The “anti-Communist” policy hostile to the follow countrymen must be 
renounced and slanders and calumnies against the other side be stopped. 

Furthermore, multilateral economic collaboration between the north and the 
south must be realised to remove misunderstanding and mistrust and deepen mutual 
trust. 


These measures aimed at creating an atmosphere of great national unity will 
certainly serve as a basis for national harmony and unity and a successful first step 
for the peaceful reunification of the country. 

4. A north-south political consultative conference composed of representa¬ 
tives of all the political parties, public organisations and people of all strata in the 
north and the south must be convened to have consultation about all the above- 
mentioned questions. 

The convocation of the north-south political ^consultative conference is the 
most reasonable and realistic way of solving the question of national reunification by 
the efforts of the Korean people themselves in conformity with the will and interest of 
the whole nation. 

The conference will openly and frankly discuss our proposal and other 
matters for accelerating the independent and peaceful reunification of the country. 

We consider it necessary to hold a preliminary working-level meeting of 
authorized liaison representatives at Panmunjom or in any other agreed places at an 
early date make preparations for such a political consultative conference. 

Those who are truly concerned for the country and desirous of reunification 
can sit around one table and have negotiation to find common denominators and 
work out a common programme for the country’s reunification, irrespective of the 
differences of the political views and ideas, religion and past doings. 

If the present south Korean authorities withdraw the “two Koreas” policy, 
renounce “anti-Communism,” stop the suppression of the patriotic people and 
democratic personages and give up the war policy enforced under the pretext of the 
“threat of southward invasion,” we will again sit knee to knee with them and will 
not oppose their participation in the political consultative conference. 

We can not accept as a fate subjugation and split imposed upon us by the 
foreign aggressors and a handful of traitors to the nation. We must frustrate the 
“two Koreas” plot of the splittists to save the nation and build an independent and 
prosperous, reunified Korea in this land without fail. 
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Let all of us rise in the nationwide patriotic movement to bring earlier the 
glorious day when we will build a rich and powerful country good to live in a para¬ 
dise of the reunified and independent 50 million people in our beloved country, the 
beautiful land of 3,000 ri. 

We take this opportunity to extend warm compatriotic encouragement, to the 
people of all strata and patriotic personages in south Korea who are waging an 
unyielding struggle, for freedom, democracy and the peaceful reunification of the 
country, breaking the thick forest of bayonets. 

We believe that all the political parties, public organisations, people of all 
strata in south Korea and all the compatriots abroad will express a due understand¬ 
ing of our propasal intended to avert the danger of the permanent split of nation 
and war and achieve the independent and peaceful reunification of the country and 
actively support it. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea 
The Korean Democratic Party 
The Chondoist Chongu Party 

The Central Committee of the Democratic Front for the Reunification of 
the Fatherland 

The Committee for the Peaceful Reunification of the Fatherland 
The Official Federation of Trade Unions of Korea 
The League of Socialist Working Youth of Korea 

The Union of Agricultural Working People of Korea 
The Korean Democratic Women’s Union 

The General Federation of the Union of Literature and Arts of Korea 
The Korean Christians Federation 

The Korean Huddhists Federation 

The Korean Journalists Union 

The Korean Democratic Lawyers Association 

The Korean Students Committee 

The Korean Committee for Solidarity with the World People 
The Korean Committee for Asian-African Solidarity 
The Korean National Peace Committee 

Pyongyang, January, 25, 1977 
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SP0RTLI6HT 


AMAR GHOSH 


CRICKET 

Disgraceful Debacle : 

In the five-Test series with England in the home 
ground, India has had to undergo the mortification of 
being defeated in three consecutive Tests played so 
far at Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. Their continued 
ignominous performance has enabledhe visiting Eng¬ 
lish team led by Tony Greig to win the rubber of the 
series. 

In the first Test at Delhi, England cruised to a 
comfortable one innings and 25 run victory. England 
registered a total of 381 runs against which India 
replied with 122 runs in the first innings—which 
could not save them from a follow on—and 234 runs 
in the second innings. It was indefatiguable willow- 
wielding of Dennis Amiss and a fantastically effective 
ball swinging of John Lever that put the visitors on 
the top in the first Test. Amiss batted for long 508 
minutes to pile up a total of 179 runs with one six 
and twentv-two fours. Lever reaped a wonderful har¬ 
vest of 10 wickets for 70 runs (Seven for 46 in the 
first innings and three for 24 in the second). The only 
bright spot in' India’s display was Gavaskar’s patient 
knock of 71, during which he achieved his scoring 
fea‘ of 1000 runs in a calender year, and Captain 
Bedi’s bowling of medley of spinners with unflagging 
zeal. 

In the second Test at Calcutta, though India 
managed to avoid the humiliation of an innings 
defeat, thanks to the gallant rally of India’s tail-end 
batsmen, they lost it by 10 wickets. In the first in¬ 
nings India scored 155 runs to which England replied 
with 321 getting a lead of 166 runs. In the second 
innings India was all out with 181 runs and England 
collected the required 16 runs with no loss. England’s 
skipper Tony Greig’s dour patient knock of 103 in 
seven hours, Tolchard’s 67 runs in five and a half 
hour and Chris Old’s cavalier 52 contributed to a 
great extent towards the visitors’ triumph. In this 
Test again India’s captain Bedi bowled consistently 
and accurately to skittle out five of the visitors’ 
wickets for 110 runs in 64 overs. * 

In the third Test at Madras, England had a 
victory over India by 200 runs. In the first innings 
India made 164 runs in reply to England’s first inni¬ 
ngs total of 262 runs. In the second innings England 
declared after secoring 185 for nine wickets leaving 
India to get 284 runs for a win. India’s second inni¬ 
ngs yielded only 83 runs the lowest total for Tests 
played in this country. In this innings Gavaskar (25) 
Mohinder Amarnath (12) and Bedi (11 not out) were 
the only batsmen to reach the double figures. In the 
first innings, the fourth wicket partnership of Greig 
and Brearly, both scoring half centries, yielded 101 


runs. Thereafter Allan Knott’s 45 and rear-guard 
action of Underwood yielding 23 runs enabled 
England to amass the total of 262 runs. For India 
only Gavaskar, Patel and Kirmani showed some dash 
and life in their batting, others almost gifted away 
their wickets by irresponsible strokes. Lever, Willis 
and Underwood were the devastatingly effective bow¬ 
lers who wrecked the Indian wickets. 

The performance of Indian players in all the 
three Tests leads one to believe that they were deter¬ 
mined to surrender the rubber to the visitors. They 
merrily cast away their wickets and ungrudgingly let 
down catches, showing little sense of responsibility. 

The Indian batsmen criminally let down their 
country by throwing caution to the wind and indul¬ 
ging in risky sho’s on outgoing deliveries. They 
lacked solidity, application and concentration. The 
present Indian batsmanship has come to such a pass 
that it is so long as Gavaskar can hold the fort that a 
solid result is expected. Even Vishwanath looks like 
a spent force now. His poor batsmanship and fielding 
lapses have been the despair of cricket enthusiasts. 
It is obvious that India’s batting performance has 
struck the lowest depth. Of course our vulnarablilty 
against pace-bowling is well known. But the cup of 
misery of Indian cricket becomes full when our 
batting stalwarts succumb to the spin of Underwood 
and Greig who can hardly be classified as real spin¬ 
ners. 

India’s bidding is also going down in all-round 
quality. It is specially so in close-in positions. Indian 
attack, which mostly depends on the spinners, can ill 
afford catching lapses. Poor performance, of Indian 
fielding is therefore a major handicap. 

The only praiseworthy performance on Indian 
side has been that of our formidable spin bowlers. 
Skipper Bedi bowled magnificently, with immaculate 
length and subtly controlled fight and accurate dire¬ 
ction. He reached the target of taking 200 wickets 
in Test cricket, being the first Indian to do so. He 
was ably supported by both Prasanna and Chandra¬ 
sekhar. But even our world-famous spinners need 
runs, and our batsmen could not come up to expec¬ 
tation. 

Though the result of these three Tests have been 
disappointing, we believe that Indian Cricket can 
again come to the forefront if Indian cricketers show 
moral responsibility, unceasing application, unyiel¬ 
ding grit and the capacity to fight tenaciously against 
heavy odds. 

Our selectors should also apply themselves to brin¬ 
ging out a second line of defence in the near future. 
The organisers of Indian Cricket might also consider 
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if the specially prepared pitches to help the Indian 
spinners had not boomeranged on the Indian bats* 
men themselves, when they had to face the bowling 
of Underwood and Greig. 

FOOTBALL 

Young Hopeful 

The Subroto Memorial Cup Competition or the 
‘Little Durand* which used to precede the Durand 
tournament, has been held subsequently this year. 

This competition brings to limelight the budding 
footballers from different school teams. Though 
played by boys of school-going ages it does not fail to 
provide competitive and skilful football. There are 
some junior outfits who make their appearance almost 
annually. One such team is Paikpara Kumar Ashu- 
tosh institution, last year’s holders. They had also 
won the Trophy outright in 1968 and 1972 and 
became joint winners in 1974. They reached the final 
this year too when they met Netaji Sikshyatan of 
Agarpara, also frnm West Bengal. The boys of the 
Netaji Shikshayatan made up such a well-knit team, 
and produced such combined attack that they emerged 
victories with a 3 0 victory over Kumar Ashutosh 
Institution. Their forward line-up with perfect sense 
of combination and understanding was Specially 
remarkable. 

Let us hope that those youngster who have made 
their mark in the tournament, will keep on develop¬ 
ing their skill and stamina, so that with further 
practice and experience, they may grow up into 
footballers of the front rank. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Triple Crown 

The 38th National Table Tennis Championship 


was held at Allahabad a few days back. It was played 
on a new system. All the single entries were divided 
into groups of four. The winners from each group 
came up to the second stage which was played on a 
knock-out basis till quarter—final stage was reached. 
The last eight were then split into two groups, which 
played on league basis. The winners of the two groups 
contested in the final. 

In the men’s section the eight players who rea¬ 
ched the quarter-finals were Kabad Jayanta (1974 
champion), Niraj Bajaj (1972 and 1975 champion 
and top seed), Sudhir Phadkfc and C. Jagannath in 
group *A’ and Manjit Dua (1973 champion and 
second seed) V. Chandrashekhar, N. V. Ashok and 
Atul Parekh in group ‘B’. In group ‘A’ Kabad 
Jayant became the winner. He defeated top-seed 
Niraj in a thrilling five game match. In Group ‘B’, 
V. Chandrshekhar lost to Dua in straight games and 
also to Parekh. In the final between Dua and Jayant, 
Dua come out the champion in three straight sets. 

Manjit Dua along with Niraj Bajaj also .annexed 
the men’s doubles titles, when their opponents Vilas 
Menon and B. Vishnu gave them a walk over in the 
final. Then in partnership with Nandini Kulkarni, 
Dua won the mixed doubles too, after beating G. 
Ramesh and Lakshmi. 

The Delhi-born Sikh player thus earned the dis¬ 
tinction of winning a triple crown. He discomfitted all 
his rivals with thorough efficiency to cruise to a grand 
treble. He is endowed with a wide repertoire of stro¬ 
kes, a devastating forehand drive being his forte. 

Dua sprang on the Delhi Table Tennis scene like 
lightning a decade ago and has steadily improved to 
reach the top. With his nimble footwork, flowing 
fluency of drives on both flanks and ability to swerve 
to defence, when required, Dua emerged in the front¬ 
line of Indian Table Tennis arena. 


All in the game 


I am a sportsman, more of a cricketer, 

I have played in some number of ties; 

In manipulating a ball I am a master. 
When I let go, like a bullet, it flies. 

But if perspiration drips like water, 

fnto eyes, to make sure that it dries; 

Or to dislodge some tough a customer, 
That stays put despite best of tries — 

I need, on eyebrows, gauze nor ploster— 

I simply pull the wool over the eyes. 

BOOMERANG 
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BOOK REVIEW 

JYOTISH MAHACHAYAN 

(A grand anthology of Astrology) 

Jyotish Mahachayan : Edited by Prof. 

Dwaresh Ch. Sharmacharyya and Poet 

Ramendra Deshmukhya. Published by 

P B. Roy Chondhnry of M.P. Jewellers & 

Co.f 1, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta* 

700007. Price Rs 30. 

‘Jyotish Mahachayan’, a bumper anthology of 
artides on astrology, both in Bengali and English, is 
a singular landmaik in the world of Indian periodical 
publications of recent times. Astrological literature in 
this country whether in English or in the regional 
languages has of late grown in volume because of the 
widespread popular interest in it. But a close scanning 
of the contents of the books passing as astrological 
literature now-a*days will reveal that they are almost 
always of a pedestrian character, either limited to the 
narrow confines of ordinary soothsayings or at best 
partaking of the nature of what may be called mund¬ 
ane forecasts. In either case these publications can 
never hope to rise above the level of applied astrology. 

But this bilingual volume matks a distinct depar¬ 
ture from the above-mentioned humdrum genera in 
that it is a highly scholarly publication with its emp¬ 
hasis put more on the philosophical and spiritual 
aspects of astrology, palmistry and the other kindred 
sciences than on the mere pragmatic or the utilitarian. 
Not that the lay reader eager to know his or her 
future from chartreadingS or predictions made will 
not find anything of interest in the reading fare of 
this valuable anthology—there is ample food here to 
cater to the needs of this class of readers also—but 
this is more than overshadowed by a grand feast of 
thought and ideas to which quite a good number of 
the top-ranking erudite astrological scholars of India 
has each contributed his share to make the collection 
a really worthwhile treat from the standpoint of a 
highly competent and serious philosophical explora¬ 
tion of the subject-matters on hand. 

In a volume divided into four parts totalling more 
than 800 pages and replete with illustrations and art- 
plates the topics handled are as varied as these are 
interesting, lhe first part is entirely devoted to a 
thread-bare discussion of the various basic truths of 
ancient, mediaeval and modern astrology and allied 
disciplines in the light of science, mythology, history 
and the Indian shastrid lore of great wisdom. Logic 
and mysticism are both pressed into service in equal 
propot tions in the elaboration and exposition of the 
themes which include among others such diverse 
heads as the role of cosmic radiation in human life, 
the relations of astronomy and geography with 
astrology, the great wonder of the universe—Pulsar, 
the movement of the planets in space around the sun, 
the interaction between Tantra and Jyotish, the tran¬ 
sits, the Vimottari Dasa system, the Parasar and 
Jaimini methodologies of decipherment of charts, 
political forecasts, hand-reading in the light of latest 
discoveries in physiognomy and physiology, mine¬ 
ralogy and so an and so forth. Among the more 


distinguished contributors of this section are Pandit 
Ramjiban Bhattacharyya, Jagatbandhu Pathak, 
Aroopratan Bhattacharyya, Ranjit Kumar Jyotis- 
harnab, Birupaksh i Jyotishshastri, Samarjit Kar, 
Ramatosh Sarkar, Gopalkrishna Guchhait, Haridas 
Jyotisharnata, Dr. Gouranga Prasad Shastri, Dr. 
Banamali Das, Prof. Sudhangshu Bhusan De and 
others. 

The second section starts with a most exhaustive 
examination of the results to be derived from the 
placement of planets in the twelve houses of a zodiac 
and concludes with writings from a number of well- 
known literatures of Bengal recording their own 
impressions of how they have viewed astrology and 
experiences of its predictions in their lives. To our 
mind the pages dealing with the expounding of nature 
and attributes of the twelve houses are the most i'lum- 
inating, instructive and also interesting chapter of 
this big volume. And even then the highest praise 
should go to Sukracharya, an authority on spiritual 
astrology, for his extremely capable and detailed 
delineation of the Eighth House, the house of death. 
In an article spread over 72 pages of the book and 
characterised by in-depth analysis of the charts of 75 
deceased distinguished personages from different 
categories of life (foreign and Indian), with particular 
reference to the E.ghth House, the learned write 
provides the readers with a convincing astrological 
explanation of why they died at a particular period 
of their life and what was the immediate causation of 
their death. The article is a model of thoroughness, 
diligence and fact-finding zeal in astrological research. 
The other notable articles of this series are by 
‘lyotiryogi’ (2nd House), ‘Bhaskaracharyya’ (5th 
House). ‘Shibnath Chakravarty’ (6th House), ‘Devi- 
prosad Bhattacharyya, Jyotishshastri (7th House), 
‘Hiishikesh Shastri (9th House) and Tarapada 
Lahiri, Jyotiratna, (10th House). 

The third section is the English section of the 
volume and compared with other sections a bit 
thinner in look though not in the richness of content. 
Contributors in this section include such all-India 
celebrities in the world of astrology as Ganitacharyya, 
N. G. Lahiri, Dr. B. V. Raman, Y. Keshava Menon, 
Visvanath Deva Sarina, Kashinath Chaugule, Smt. 
K. N. Saraswathy, Satadal Kar Gupta, Pandit I. B. 
Guha, Niren Banerjee, Prof. Visvanath Ghatterjee 
and Jogibhai. By the by, Sukracharya also contributes 
in this section a most erudite editorial dwelling on 
the philosophical-cum-spiritual significance of astro¬ 
logy as Associate Editor of the compilation. 

The last section, last though not least in impor¬ 
tance, comprises a pictorial photographic display 
of palms belonging to some forty-eight eminent per¬ 
sonages of Bengal from the realms of literature, journa¬ 
lism, education, law, medicine, music, sports, etc. for 
the readers to have an idea of the merits of their 
Possessors. The plates are most neatly produced 
enhancing the attraction of the collection from a 
visual point of view. 

In short, considered all-told, we have no hesitation 
in declaring that such a rich and variegated compi¬ 
lation on different topics of astrology as this has not 
come our way so far. It is without a parallel in the 
whole range of Indian astrology. 
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DAWN AT NIGHT 

Pandit Devacharya 


XII 

(What a surprise) 

(From Ajoy’s letter) 

My dear Buroda, 

I am glad that you don’t find ray letters dull. 
You have asked me to write to you again. 

Indeed, I am now feeling that even a person 
with the guardian class mentality, requires another 
person—a companion—a friend to whom he can 
communicate his thoughts and ideas, and from whom 
he can expect advice and guidance, if necessary. 

Iam writing to you this letter—l cannot but 
write, because certain incidents have taken place 
which are somewhat disturbing to my mental peace. 

You know, I have no weakness for women, I 
indeed follow the advice of Thomas A. Kempis, 
when he says commend all good women to God, but 
do not be familiar with any. But even since I travel¬ 
led from Calcutta and came over here, 1 am by a 
strange coincidence of events, being thrown into the 
company of a particular girl, a woman of mysteri¬ 
ous behaviour. I do not understand her, frankly 
speaking. 

I wrote to you about an unhappy incident. 
According to you, led by the pen, 1 had forgotten to 
give you further details. Is that the truth ? You 
have accused me for being absent-minded. Not 
exactly so. I deliberately avoided the episode, be¬ 
cause 1 wanted to forget it. But 1 am finding it 
increasingly difficult to do it now. 

I had never expected that she who came across 
my way in the train (probably 1 had also seen her in 
the steamer) would be the daughter of the secretary 
of our sehool. 

I saw her without being seen. 

Anal Bubu has already engaged me (promising 
me remuneration at a rather handsome rate) in the 
task of retouching the old oil-paintings of bis ances¬ 
tors in the family-hail. 

1 had taken with tne Ramcharan, the old 
servant of the hostel to carry the oil-paintings to my 
rooms, so that I could do the job at leisure. I went 
to the mansion of the Mukherjee family. It is an 
imposing construction. 


You have seen the mansion once. Do you 
remember the open terrace on th§ first floor ? Pro¬ 
bably, you don’t remember clearly after the lapse of 
decades. 

In entering the family hall where the portraits 
of the ancestors are hung on walls, one has to cross 
the open terrace on the first floor. It is more than 
a hundred yaids long, I believe. It leads to another 
section of the building which has a massive embroide¬ 
red door thickly inlaid with brass designs. 

From the terrace, you can see miles of surroand- 
ing scenery. You smell the fragrance of flowers 
sacred to the gods; the aroma of sandal-wood offer¬ 
ings in the adjacent temple comes to your nostrils : 
it is wafted along the strong breeze from the river 
Padma.—You inhale also the sweet sqent of blossom¬ 
ing lemons, mangoes, and rose-apples. 

As we were crossing the open terrace, I saw 
from a distance of about fifty yards a girl with a 
book in her lap, sitting quietly in a shady corner of 
the terrace on the east side, just by the door of a 
hall which, as the steward told me later, is the 
family library. 

The girl appeared to be completely absorbed 
in the subject-matter of the book she read. She 
hardly looked up, probably she is accustomed to 
such passings to and fro along the terrace of servants 
and employees of the household. But I recognised 
her immediately without being recognised. 

She was no other than th; girl whom I had 
previously met in the train. 

In my hurry to get into moving train, because 
all other compartments were thoroughly packed 
with men, women, and children returning from a 
local fair, and the doors of cars being blocked with 
trunks, vegetable baskets, bedding bundles, and pro¬ 
bably with a hundred other varieties of bags and 
baggages. 1 had no other choice but to enter through 
the window. I ran to and fro along the platform 
with the suitcase dangling from my right hand. I 
was in search of an open window through whioh I 
could enter, after dropping the suitcase inside the 
car somehow. I bad hoped to persuade some 
kindly gentlemen who mightra by chance at an open 
window, and who might not object to my method 
(a method not unusual among the gentry folk on a 
crowded day). 
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As ill-luck would have it, I saw an empty 
window, and a few passengers inside. I had missed 
the label in baste, and also because of poor lighting. 
It was also raining by this time. 

The suitcase, shipping from my hand, acci¬ 
dentally hurt her sandalled feet. She cried out in 
pain and rebuked me with her frowning eyes. The 
vexation written large on her face was not less prick¬ 
ing than such actual words : ‘Are you a gentleman’? 

An idiot !—Such expressions, I think, I would 
have minded less. But she said nothing beyond 
frowning and uttering her first cry pain and disgust. 

It was indeed an awkward situation for 
me The other girls were about to faint. 
They were screaming. There was one hand¬ 
some young gentleman who would have 
flayed me alive, if he had the means at his disposal. 

I have subsequently identified him with the Kumar 
Bahadur of Tildanga, though I believe, he has not 
recognised me because of my clean shave at the time 
of the interview. He might have his suspicion rous¬ 
ed for a second or two; but on the previous date I 
bad hung down my head for some time, standing 
side-ways to him. The change in dress—I had also 
worn new shoes—thank you for the suggestion in 
all probability hid my identity from him. My 
appointment which was temporary before the inter¬ 
view, has been made permanent; but 1 hear that the 
Kumar Bahadur is expressing his opinion rather 
freely now that the post of a drawing-teacher in 
rural area is a superfluity, a dispensable luxury. 
But I am not sure if the rumour is hundred per cent 
correct. 

He pulled the chain. The Anglo-Indian guard 
came and demanded an explanation. 

I was at my wit’s end. Although I had tried 
to explain the circumstances leading to the unhappy 
incident, I was not sure if I could expect forgiveness 
of her within such a short span of time. It was 
hardly an interval of a minute or two—she changed 
completely from disgust to active sympathy. Were 
I not a painter I could hardly notice the change of 
expression in her scrutinising eyes. She was examin¬ 
ing me hard with that steadfast gaze which, as all 
painters know, is the sign of resoluteness of character 
in the pursuit of an objective. In .case of perversion, 
it may indicate great cruelty, and sometimes insanity. 

What a surprise for me ! 

She actually saved me from humiliation. You 
know bow the Anglo-Indian or European guards 
deal with the common folk. As he was drunk, he 
might have kicked me out. In another situation I 
might have protested, but how could I fight with a 
drunken man, who had besides, the authority of 
law on his side ? I had done an illegal act, and he 
could have handed me over to the railway police, 
at the next junction. Any way the girl—I am sorry, 
she being the Secretary’s daughter, I will henceforth 


simply mention her as ‘she’—yes, she saved me from 
humiliation by offering the guard a ten rupee note, 
and taking the entire blame upon herself. 

Can you guess what she said to the guard that 
night in the tram ? 

Imagine the surprise of the drunken fellow 1 

Indeed, she is a mysterious character ! 

How softly she looked when I apologised to 
her ! I left the compartment with my suitcase—the 
cause of all my troubles ! 

I simply allowed the train to depart. It left me 
by ril-road in the midst of a veritable forest of wild 
trees. Busy growths and swampy ditches made for 
raising the earth base of railway line, obstructed my 
progress to a nearby human habitation. Soon it 
rained cats dogs, I was thoroughly drenched. 

But for the timely help given by pointsman at 
the distant singnal, 1 might not have arrived in time 
at Keyurkati In thit cise I would have lost the job. 
The headmaster’s son-in-law, a teacher of geography, 
was a rival candidate for the same post. He was 
interested in free quarters. But of course he knows 
little of drawing, and nothing of oil-painting. It is a 
pity l came in his wiy. He is ray sworn enemy now. 
In fact I learn from a colleague of mine that this 
geography teacher is mainly responsible for the 
mischief ahead. 

Perhaps, you find it difficult to follow the trend 
of my letter. All thoughts and feelings, sights and 
sounds, do indeed come to me as one moving mass 
of impression, and I don’t know where to begin, and 
how to conclude. 

But you say, you don’t mind my manner of des¬ 
cribing situations. 

She was absorbed in reading, and the servant 
noticing my amazement and curiosity said whispering- 
ly—“she who sits there is ‘Purnima’-di, the secretary’s 
daughter”... 

While returning to the hostel with the oil-paint¬ 
ing to be retouched, the servant has told me a lot 
about Purmma Devi and her fiance the Kumar 
Bahadur of Tildanga Estate... 

The Kumar Bahadur -probably you also know 
him - his real name is Ajit Kumar Roychowdhury—is, 
it is reported, a multi-millionaire’s son His father the 
Rajah Bhadur has extensive tea-plantations in the 
Darjeeling district, as also in the Assam hills. In 
addition, he has a large income from ancestral 
zemidaries, paying revenue direct to the collectorate 
I saw him the other day coming to the Mukhrejees’ 
place on the back of a huge elephant. The golden 
‘howdah’ on the elephant’s back, and his retinue of 
liveried servants carrying a gilded palanquin studded 
with gems in which the ‘Ranishahiba’, the mother 
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of the baronet, was also travelling, was indeed a sight 
for me. You know that a painter must be 
always in search of new faces and new designs. 1 
really think that the young baronet is extremely 
handsome almost as handsome as a freil god. 

...It is—1 mean, considering it purely from the 
artistic angle of vision—a really disirable match. I 
have no living models for painting the sun-god m the 
chariot in pursuit of ‘Usha’ the goddess of day-break 
who looks back at the Sun-god through a white veil 
of fleecy clouds but just manages to elude the out¬ 
stretched arms of her insistent suitor. 

I am still in doubt if ray choice of the male 
model is the right one. For one thing, the young 
baronet appears to me a vindictive person, and his 
facial expression does not quite agree with my 
magery of the Sun-god supposed to be the source of 
all inspiration in both material and spiritual pursuits. 
However, I must admit again, he is really handsome. 

I have not so far seen a male who is a more good- 
looking man than he. 

Now let me tell you the queerest part of my 
story. Last Saturday just before day-break, or about 
that time, I bad come to the nver-bank with my 
easel, and painting equipment with the intention of 
painting from real life the atmosphere of day-break. 

I was hardly ready with my brush and paints, when 
I heard the faint echo of a plaintive cry . 

1 was startled. It was the voice of a woman in 
distress... 

Who could be crying at that place ? At such an 
odd hour ? Few would be up from their beds, and 
come to such a lonely spot lor the sake of morning 
walk, 1 thought. 

No bathing ghat nearby—indeed the spot was 
entirely unsuitable for use by anydody for bathing 
purposes. The banks are precipitous, and huge 
chunks of earth by the riverside are collapsing every 
day, almost every hour. You know how the river 
swallows one bank and secedes from the other, 
leaving stretches ot alluvium, temporary islands or 
plains of cereals, jute and paddy in such adundauce 


as to partially compeniate the loaa of old habitations 
and properties on the other bank. 

In amazement I rushed to the river-side. I 
waited to be ir the cry again. For about three or 
four minutes I could hear no sound except the 
ripples of the river, and the occasional collapse of 
earth in the advancing tide. 

None was there ! No cry again 1 

‘How strange !’ I argued in ray mind. I remem¬ 
bered I had distinctly heard the echo of 
a plaintive cry- no doubt about that—was it 
possible that any bird unknown to me might call to 
its mate in that plaintive tone ? 

But the next mement I had to give up the 
thought, for now 1 heard clearly the scream for help. 
It was a human being, a wtman—no man could be so 
sweetly musical in calling for help. 

A plaintive cry, but no sobbing weakness of an 
ordinary woman of the village— I had noticed that. 
This made my task more difficult. Had it bfijn a 
case of a sobbing woman, I could have immediately 
located the spot from which the cry came, because 
usually one goes on sobbing almost continuously for 
some time, until too tired to do it so... 

I walked up and down along the river-bank a 
little way off from a Bakul tree, and all at once came 
upon a most unusual sight. 

A small acacia plant caught my eye. Almost 
within my reach ! 

1 jerked forward, clutched at it, my lingers 

bled. 

Tiny though the plant looked, and was actually 
full of thorns, it was sturdy and stout, and gave inc 
good ast:stance. 

With profound relief I now began to feel that I 
had triumphed over clay and that she was coming 
up. 

(to be continued) 


It has to be remembered that it is not by some magic adoption 
of socialist or capitalist method that proverty suddenly leads to riches. 
The only way is through hard work and increasing productivity of 
the nation and organising on equitable distribution of its products. 

—Jawabarlal Nehru 
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THE DAYS OF OUR GLORY 

ASHU CHATTOFADHY AY 


Syaopiii of provioas chapters. 

Coming to Calcutta in search of livelihood the 
educated villager Monorom did not like idle-rich 
smart set. A labour organisation secured a job for him 
in a printed press. He visited the house of co-worker 
Sachlnath and liked his two daughters Sarhari and 
Bihha. He took them to the Botanical Garden by stea¬ 
mer and thorouifly enjoyed the day. Then he heard 
that Sachlnath was a spy of the employer.) 

CHAPTER 15 

For a week Monorom avoided the problem. 
He did not go to the house of Sachmath. He even 
avoided talking with Sacbinath at tne press. After 
his working hours he did not go to the boarding 
house but roamed aimlessly in the streets. 

Then he consoled himself by thinking that at 
least Sarbari and Bibha were not spies. Monorom 
could find no reason to hate them. There was 
nothing to prevent him from visiting them and talking 
with them. Sachlnath would not be present there 
The two sisters must have been bewildered at his 
sudden disappearance, particularly after such a 
delicious evening. They might hive been mightily 
anxious about his health had not Sachmath informed 
them about his daily attendance at the press. Surely 
they were expecting him daily. 

But Monorom had begun to hate Sachinath. 
H»* oid not like spies. He thought them to be mean- 
m'ucKl. These selfish men lacked the finer sides of 
hum unity. Of course Sachmath was after riming 
suffici -nt money by hook or by crook to arram.e for 
ti e marriage of his daughters The two girls n uural- 
ly did not know abou the nefarious activities of the.r 
f iher. So Monorom could visit 'hen,. But the g'rls 
Itvi.d in the flit of Sachinuh .m ! there was eery 
f... m' s lily of met ting him thee* d VI mo-om w is I ife 
k, ;■ singh'S leave and i r w.o d'lfi :ul' for Vf morn n 
i-t be cons.ious about th' p;> of Hue whi! 

(. jp'v cd in covers,lt'on vvith the gids 

ilc ro.uned in the streets bunking a-. »,i lu¬ 
lu! m< ..outsc of action, He cm.td lin t no •> '.hut ■ i of 
i.,s p'obkiu He lud lVcCiVC'l Ito a I|v>sc t so gilts 
a h h i>mcss which he had never ;<»-.tcd ncioie. As 
be was a peace-loving ab*em-uinnl d person, ti haa 
t i-i been able to fed con emed m Ins own numly me 
uh inters of which were quue heartless. He us. d to 
spend many hours in the forest adjoining the village 
v. here he lived. Only his studies had interested him. 

Then he came to city where the streets were 
metalled but hard and indifferent. His life in the 
cosy and intimate forest waa gone. He was bewildered 


by the brilliant dresses of the men and women who 
surrounded him at first. But he could not be in¬ 
timate with them, he could not enter into their hearts. 
He felt himself starved in his mind. He felt relieved 
after leaving their company. 

His service had given him security from star¬ 
vation, but his work was dull and monotonous. Then 
suddenly the two sisters introduced him to the joy of 
living. Would h*s service condition deprive him of 
his newly found hapiness ! 

No, by no means, thought Monorom. Let Sachi¬ 
nath do what he thought best for himself. Tne ques¬ 
tion of severing all connection with him would came 
only when there would be a crisis through him and 
the labour organisa'ion would intervene. Until then 
Monorom would go to his flit. 

Next Sunday the vernal wind was frivolous. 
When Monorom mounted the steps to the upper deck 
of the bus he smiled and thought that all persons 
find excuses for their ac.iou in similar manner, they 
try to justify everything thu their hearts desire. But 
undoubtedly, thou ;!it Monorom, a poor man like 
him mud stick to any sv.irce of h ippiness in his 
colourless life After all life is a sum of intensely 
lived moments. 

They had finished their breakfast when he arri¬ 
ved. Bibha welcomed him hilariously. 

Then she went to the window, stood there with 
her back towirds Monorom and said, “1 have made 
a mistake by talking with y n " 

Sachma'h said, "Wmt happened to you, 
Monoromb i'nu ? I knew that vou eime to the press 
ever tjav, bm you neither nuked wdh me, nor came 
to my fl it ” 

“Y m cannot Talk 1 ' r ih ii. father,” -uud 
‘sarhui “ : ! inv’i s.- 1 ' ' ' ; • h problems. Shall 
he a! i vs so e 1 h - n >■ ■ ; < < 7” 

“Kcvn q i’C :>■!.,* cod B; sh t, “don’t plead 
f br Mon nj i iVui, ni" tor a single hour in 
a we k to , > ti ; i • ■ . 1 f >h»H iiv.T talk with him ” 
She agon turned iicrlac' to Hie window 

M inoroin '-inMed. B hna hud not understood 
that Sub.iri hid also expressed her pique at his 
prolonged absence. Monorom wis gratified. Bibha 
herself was obviouslv piqued H; could feel how 
much the two girls loved tu n Bibha’s love was the 
love of a girl for her elder brother. 

So he addressed Bibhi and said, “Your elder 
sister is right, Bibha. I had been terribly busy. I 
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was not free for a single hour to come to you. Please, 

sweet girls, don’t be angry. Come to me. I shall 
bring for you a fine siory-book in the evening.” 

Bibba’s anger evaporated completely. She 
stood behind Monorom’s chair and asked, “Shall you 
truely come in the evening with the book ?” 

Monorom took both her hands over his shoul¬ 
ders and said, “Wait and see.” 

Sachinath smiled and said, “Only a few minutes 
ago she said that she won’t talk with you.” 

Bibha tossed her fair head and said, “1 had at 
least quarrelled with Monoda for some time. Could 
any of you do that ?” 

“Why should we quarrel with him unnecessari¬ 
ly ?” Sarbari said in a calm tone. "He was busy, 
so he could not come. We had no reason to be 
worried.” 

Bibha protested, “Was there no reason to be 
worried ? Then why did not you ask father about 
Monoda everyday ?" 

Sarbari flushed crimson, stood up and said in 
an angry tone, "You are getting impertinent day by 
day, Bibha.” 

Bibha was hurt at this sudden rebuff and 
hurriedly left the room to hide her tears. 

Sachinath said to Sarbari in an annoyed tone, 
“Why did you scold her unnecessarily? Monoram- 
babu was absent for seven days. It was quite natural 
for you to enquire about his health and whereabouts. 
And you really asked me everyday about mm.” 

Sarbari left the room silently. 

Monorom said in an embarrassed tone. “I have 
broken the peace of your household this morning ” 

Sachinath said hastily, "Don’t mind them. 
They quarrel with each other many times a day and 
yet are very much attached to each other. lo tell 
you the truth 1 enjoy their quarrels ’’ 

Monorom was not embarrassed. It was he 
only who felt what a sweet cuirerii was (lowing 
through that particular quarr I mat morning He 
lit a cigarette contentedly. Suclmiath went on talk¬ 
ing. but Monoiom paid no am niton to it. His mind 
lived in a day-dream m that sunny morning 

How long could a person talk to an absent- 
minded man ! So Sachinath said, * Dont leave now, 
Monororubabu. 1 am going lo take some rest. I 
am advanced in age. 1 feel tired alter a week’s hard 
labour.” 

Monorom stood up and said, "Ihat’s all right. 
But this is your bedroom. Let me rather go.” 


Sachinath requested him to take his seat and 
added “Yon can’t leave now, Sabi must be making 
tea for you. jf you go away the two sisters will 
quarrel with me to let you go. I can sleep comfor¬ 
tably in the adjoining room. I’ll send Bibha to talk 
with you.” 

A few minutes after he had left the room Sar¬ 
bari entered with the tea-cup in her hand. Bibha 
came behind her carrying a plate full of snacks. 

“So, there is no more any qnarrel between you 
two now,” Monorom said, “but you need not have 
quarrelled with Bibha. Sarbari, I knew that both of 
you were worried because I had been absent for a 
week.” 

“Who said that I was angry I” saying this 
Sarbari placed the cup on the stool. Her face was 
like a blooming flower. 

“I feel relieved,” said Monorom. To show 
bow much he was relieved he took up th^ cup 
and gave a prolonged sip at the tea. Then he said, 
“Bibha perhaps was not also angry. Probably she 
was making a hissing sound by habit.” 

Bibha’s eyes were as big as that. She asked, 
“Am 1 a serpent that I should always make a hissing 
sound ?” 

Monorom sipped his tea again and said, 
“Ramkrishna advised his devotees to hiss, but never 
to bite. Were his devotees all serpents ? You see 
Bibha, hissing is a good habit.” 

“How can hissing be a good habit, asked 

Bibha. Then she added, “Look here, Monoda, you 
pacified me by saying that you would bring a good 
story-book for me, but if you provoke me 
thus.” she left her sentence unfinished. 

“All right,” said Monorom, “Let us not talk 
about you. Let us talk about your elder sister. Did 
she take tea this morning ?” 

“Sure,” said Bibha, “she took two cups”. 

“Did she sleep last night ?” 

“Why should’nt she sleep ? But she goes to 
her bed very late. She reads for a long time.” 

“You don’t know, Bibha,” said Monorom 
looking askance at Sarbari, “She reads until you fall 
asleep. 1 hen she puts away the book.” 

“What does she do then ?” 

“She thinks.” 

“What does she think about ?” 

“You can’t understand, Bibha, you are not 
advanced in age.” 
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“What’s this Monoda ? What mischief are you 
after ?” asked Sarbari, arching her eye-brows. 

“I am saying only what I think to be the truth,” 
said Monorom in an innocent tone. 

He was deeply enjoying the morning. The 
frivolous breeze of early spring was blowing through 
the window. The morning was far advanced, but 
there was a tinge of holiday in the bright sunshine. 
This Sunday was a beautiful day for the Bengalees. 
Most of them were office-goers, pen-pushers, confined 
within the four walls of their office rooms. Only on 
Sunday they were free. Even in the midst of wants 
and privation, they enjoyed the Sunday. The main 
item of enjoyment was of course parleys with friends. 
Hilarious sound of some such get-together was com¬ 
ing from several directions. Some persons were re¬ 
urn ng to their homes with hurried steps perhaps 
they had happy families also. Monorom had no 
family-life to which he could hurry now, he thought 
with a sigh, looking absently at Sarbari. 

“You are at your old game again, Monoda,” 
Sarbari said with a rippling laugh. Monorom came 
to himself with a start. 

“What game ?*’ He asked. 

■‘Th*s absent mindedness. What do you think 
about 7" 

“Can you deny, Sarbari, that you are also some 
times engrossed in thought ?” 

“Yes,” said Sarbari, “I think about our misera¬ 
ble life. The poor have no hope of a better future. 
This thought is intolerable for them.” 

“But I can dream of a better life, Sarbari. Will 
you help me to build it up ?” Asked Monorom with 
extreme eagerness, looking at Sarbari. 

Sarbari remained silent for some minutes with 
her eyes averted. 

Then she said in a whispering tone, “1 cannot 
think ol my happiness only. 1 must look after lather 
and Bibha.” 

“There is your aunt,” said Monorom des¬ 
perately. 

“She only knows how to cook and worship,” 
Sarbari said contemptuously. 

“1 know that you are generous, you think more 
about others than about yourself But you have some 
sort of a family. 1 have noue,” said Monorom 
sadly. 

“You’ll be a happy family-man Monoda, l 
assure you,” said Sarbari In a normal tone, “but you 
must wait lor it. Give opportunity to time to arrange 
everything.” 


What did she mean ? Thought Monorom. Was 
there a subtle hint in her words of accepting his offer 
at a future date, or was it merely good wishes for 
him ? But Monorom thought it wise to let the 
matter rest at that for the time being. 

“Sometimes I dream of a happy future,” said 
Monorom in an even tone. 

“I also see beautiful dreams, Monoda,” said 
Bibha, “Shall 1 tell you my dream of last night ?” 

Bibha always came to the rescue in awkward 
situations. 

“I know what you saw in your dream,” said 
Monorom. 

“You know ? Then tell me about it.” 

“You saw the Prince in your dream.” 

Bibha exclaimed, “Yes, you know. But how 
could you ? But the Prince did not come on horse 
back, he came riding a cycle. A terrible man was 
taking me away. The Prince fired at him and the 
man fled.” 

“And you returned riding the cycle behind the 
Prince. He is a modern Prince he rides a bicycle,” 
Monorom said with a smile. He knew that the dream 
was the sequence of the story he had told them few 
days ago. 

“You are teasing me, Monoda,” said Bibha. 

“Yes Bibha, modern Princes ride many things, 
even aeroplanes.” 

“Have you ever been in an aeroplane, Monoda?” 
Bibha was all eagerness. 

“No, I’ve never been, But I can arrange a ride 
for you ” 

“Can you, really 7 Then please arrange it, 
Monoda.” Bibba seemed to be eager to avail of the 
opportunity at the earliest possible moment. The 
next day, it possible. 

“But if vou fall oovvn from it 7 Arc you not 
afraid 7” 

“So many persons tr..vel by planes,” said 
Bibha, pouting her lips, “do they iall down ? You 
don’t want to give me a rule. Say that Jiunkly ” 

“I can arrange for the flight very soon,’’ said 
Monorom, "But will your father consent to it 7” 

“Why arc you pulling her legs ? Monoda,” 
said Sarbari, “she will make our life miserable. How 
shall you manage her then 7” 

“Let her have H>:ne unmanagablc desires,” 
{Co/ltd. on pane 54) 
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THE TOMORROW 

AJit Komar Niyogi 
XVII 


She tried her pen in short story first, but as 
things did not spurt as desired, she switched on to 
modem Bengali poetry, in which she had a facile pen. 
She wrote. 

Desire of the forest sailed through the sky 
And rolled down in rains. 

But the anguish of the trees remained 
Like a stodgy past lurking sleepily 
In a broken house, 

Where widow-thoughts beat against 
The window panes 
And tomorrows were eaten up 
By hungry loneliness. 

Stocky darkness was weeping around 
Like a machine girl 
In a lay-off hour. 

Distant crooning called for a morning 
On the gazing tower. 

Heart beat, beat in empty chest 
With the dripping of the shower. 

She went through her composition over and 
over again, and felt that it was tolerably good, though 
it admitted of some brush-up and slight amendment. 
But her mind became restive and went off the lines 
of potry. It was difficult to bring it back to rein’s. 
The ram raddled mind was suddenly activised, and 
it sprang up to a lively state with increasing in¬ 
tensity, as the hour was touching upon Pratap’s 
arrival. “This will do for the time being,” she told 
herself. A recess might bring in a new turn in the 
theme of poetry. So no more of wilting now, it was 
working as a drudgery on the mind. She put off 
writing. 

Lunch hour drew in. Meanwhile Satya came. 
It was not his usual hour of coining. Either morning 
or evening, but never was noon marked by his pre¬ 
sence. This untimely arrival stured some misgivings 
in the mind of Pram a, who had an agitation lined 
through ,er mind. Was Satya heralding a news ? 

The cl Hid went off, when Satya with a smiling 
face said, “Didi, i beg lo be excused for my untimely 
arrival. I might have come in the evening, which 
would be to.. I.ue tor my purpose. Today is my 
birth day, and ! hwe been instructed by my mother 
to bow down to you and obtain your blessing. I 
hope my poor offering of this sarce will not be turned 
down.” 

“Pranam is enough. Why this cloth ? Affection 
and blessing always roll down towards the younger 
ones. The act is spontaneous. Moreover, I do 
always bless you,’* said Prativa. 


“You are learning incarnate 1 Your blessings 
upon my bead must bring in a good education for 
me," replied Satya. 

With a happy smile Prativa said, “You will have 
education 11 bless you !’’ 

After a brief thinking she affectionately said, 
“Come on ! Have some food with me though it is 
very ordinary and simple.” 

With a cautious step, Satya advanced towards 
the dining room, in which people of lower casts was 
never allowed. It was out of bounds for him. JHe 
smacked of a low origin, having parents of question¬ 
able identity and character. Such an invitation was 
simply beyond his dream, in a society, where sex- 
morality was the only morality of social values. 

It was a stunning reality, which k was hard to 
believe. He stood stupefied. All his life, be was 
received with rankling retorts. 

How could such lady of education and integrity 
overlook the bold facts of Satya’s life. Any body, 
in the society, would have rejcteii in a different way 
and spilled resentment and hatred. 

Satya was fumbling at the door. He (ould not 
still reconcile, with this reality. When Prativa looked 
back and called him to the table, he could not resist 
his tears and burst out in to weeping. 

Frozen tears of his daily experiences, and pent 
up feelings of his early days suddenly broke loose, 
and he ran into whimpering, putting his head on the 
table. 

Prativa was not at all prepared for such a 
scene. She tried to understand the situation with 
all sympathy, and came forward close to Satya, who 
was flooding the tabL with gushing tears. She knew 
that man had miseries. only a very small portion of 
the tragedy of life w as exposed to the vision. Satya 
might have hud more without any exposition. 

She caressed his hair softly with her right hand 
and told him in a soft and mild voice, “what was 
your source of pain ? Don’t weep. The world is an 
ocean of tears and troubles, you must allow its water 
to run off your back which should be like that of a 
swan. No good nor any ill should stick fast on you, 
as all good or evil is defined from the forum of tbe 
strong man's interest in the society. So get up and 
have your food.*' 
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Satya wiped his eyes with the pain of his hand 
and said. 

“Didi, I am very weak, rather the weakest 
No body to sympathise with me.” 

Actually Satya bad a very good grip upon 
mathematics, which excited the jealousy of the mathe¬ 
matics teacher who could hardly tolerate him. His 
brilliance he could not stand. A derisive smile he 
would always dart at Satya in the elass room. 

At times he became so worked up with jealousy 
that he lost all sense of proportion. While announ¬ 
cing the mathematics result on the last occasion he 
became so much jealousy raddled that he unleashed 
some slangs towards Satya. He frankly told the 
students, “You boys ! No hope ! Bastards are always 
brilliants ! They have extra-ordinary brain ! This is 
the result of the undignified fusion of blood ! And 
blood tells ! So no hope for you !” 

Addressing Satya, he told, “You Satya ! You 
are Satya-kama of the Upanishad, who was born of 
a mother of easy virtue, and Satya-kama never knew 
the name of the actual father.” 

Such invectives would be pounding the heart of 
Satya, who would keep away from ihe school for a 
ew days, just to dry up the wound and heal up the 
offence. 

Life iu the society he saw and got the acrid 
taste of the sweetness it dished out to him. 1 he 
effuigenee of civility had a mean and bantering light 
for him. The tie of friendship had a noose at its 
tail. He knew them all. He reacted acidly at first, 
but now he was attuned to ihem all. But a pent up 
feeling was hiding at a dark corner of his heart. 

Today at the soft touch of Pfativa all his 
impounded feelings popped out. 

While Prativa was half way through her meal, 
she observed that Satya was far behind, and she asked 
him, “What the hell you are thinking ! Quick 1 Hurry 
up !” 

Satya could Got attempt a straight reply, a 
round-about answer was the sequel. He told, practi¬ 
cally to himself. 

‘ No comparison, no comparison with my Didi ! 
She is a goddess, much beyond the reach of the encir- 
cling stupids. My Didi is Didi ! A goddess I 

Prativa snatched away the speech from his 
mouth and said, “No certificate! No certificate 
please 1 Hurry up and finish your meal. You fool, 
you have not seen enough of the world. The world 
is peopled with so many candid souls ! Your Didi is 
not a goddess. She is simply a commoner with 
reasons. 

“No Didi, you are a goddess ! Otherwise how 


could jrot be so broad minded, and free from preju¬ 
dices r 

A reasonable man with grit can always rise 
above taboos and prejudices currenting at bis time, 
but at times it becomes difficult when prejedice takes 
over the position of religion. 

“Hatred towards the lower caste, is it a part of 
religion ?” 

“Never! Any hatred has been denounced by 
all religion. Hating man is a crime.” 

“Can you say when people will not hate a 
man ?” 

“When man will become Man. But It Isa 
remote future. Present is driving towards that 
incoming time, though in a zigzag course.” 

I think, in my life time, contempt and hatred 
will go down, at least, it will not be all hostile against 
me. I shall have more of Didis round me, and 
breathe freely.” 

“ Every day man is casting away his slough of 
meanness to appear more human. It is an evolution¬ 
ary process, at times revolutionary also. In the 
latter case, the progress is by a jump, but an innate 
pull-back of elasticity nearly puts it back almost to 
the same position as at the start. So immediate 
flash of progress is followed by a regress.” 

Lunch went through a longer period than was 
expected Both of them came out of the dining room 
and reclined on easy chairs with their back in the 
sun. It was lovely and comfortable. Warming up 
the wintry sun was always pleasant. It had its own 
toxic effect of pleasure. 

Looking at the cloudless sky, Prativa said, 
“How romantic it is ! A blue fragrance permeats the 
whole firmament. I Remember one line ‘Hark ! 
Hark 

How green the wind blows 
Darkling through the leaves.” 

Satya replied, “It is beautiful”. 

Prativa added, “It is an unbounded sea of 
fulness, wherein, Beautiful takes it bath An un¬ 
known eternity throws its shades of si knee on the 
ever receding rim. Nowhere is a streak of penury 
and want. Fulness and fulness everywhere.” 

She was deep into the beauty of the sky and was 
unconsciously drifted towards distant unknown. 
Satya was lost in that absorbing silence. No word 
trickled out of his lips. 

Breaking through the icy silence and coming 
down to the ground Prativa said, "Just a minute, 
let us have tea, though actual tea-time comes after 
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half an hour. Let us dip this moment in tea. It 
will be toning up.” 

While sipping tea, Prativa said, “Satya, stead¬ 
fastness and grit are the principal requirements of 
your life. The way to manhood is bristled with 
difficulties. Remember, struggle is the greatest 
friend. It will walk up with you like a shadow till 
death clears you off. A buoyant traveller is never 
scared of the way-dusts, as they pave the way of life. 

After a pause she told, ‘Dog barks, Caravan 
passes away. Nothing can prevent a determind 
man.” 

Satya said, “Didi, I like to take leave of you. 
It is a very auspicious day for me. I got your bless¬ 
ings. You threw light and guidance upon my ways 
of life. I shall remember them all most thankfully. 


He bowed down to Prativa, and shortly went 
out of sight. 

Evening drew in. Pratap was expected ’at any 
moment. A sense of suspense ruled through the new 
arrangementt and orderliness of the room. A dash 
of subdued aristocracy glinted through the house. 
The whole environment was tuned up to welcome 
Pratap. Wind was busy scattering the scent of the 
room. 

Moreover, fragrance has an idle way of drifting 
the mind to a share of romance, which unconsciously 
washes against the dry sand dunes of life. Prativa 
was afloat with dream of incoming coloured days of 
her life. 

(to be continued ) 


( Contd. from page 51 ) 


Monorom said non-challantly, “She is already dream¬ 
ing of princes. Let her have some day-dreams also.” 

“And after that ?” asked Sarbari. 

“What’s after that ? Dreams never come true, 
you know.” 

Bibha could not understand what they were 
talking about. Now she asked in a dejected tone, 
“Will riding the aeroplane never come true also, 
Monoda ?” 

“That will come true, rest assured,” said 
Monorom with a smile, “but you shall have to wait 
for some time.” 

“But you said that you would arrange it soon.’’ 

“I’ll seek out a prince who has an aeroplane. 
He will come to your father and ask him to allow 
the prince to give you a ride on the plane. Your 
father will give his consent only then. This will take 
time.” 

“Shall you get such a prince, Monoda !” Bibha 
■aid dejectedly. 

Sarbari could not suppress a loud laughter. 

“It is natural for you to laugh,” said Bibha to 
Sarbari, “because you don’t want to ride a plane.” 


Monorom stood up in a determined manner 
and said, “Don’t he dejected, Bibha, I’ll surely seek 
out such a prince.” 

“Are you now going to seek the prince ?” 
asked Sarbari, suppressing her smile some how. 

“No, I am going to the boarding house to 
have lunch. If I am late I’ll get nothing. Then I'll 
go out in search of the prince.” 

“Are you coming here this evening ?’* asked 
Bibha. 

“I’ll try to come.” 

“You said that you would bring a story-book 
for me this evening”, Bibha reminded him. 

“1 have forgotten about story-book because my- 
mind is busy thinking out plans for seeking out 
a prince with a plane.” Said Monorom. 

He left hurriedly. Bibha smiled happily. She 
was glad to see him so keen about the prince. She 
could do without a book the present, thought Bibha. 

(to be continudedy 
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FILMARQUEE 

Dhruvajyoti Roy-Chowdhury 


THE YEAR that was was a year of tearjerkers 
and spoofs, similar and dissimilar, expected and un¬ 
expected. The year had a start with, er, unexpected 
with Basu Chatterjee’s CHHOTISI BAT grossing a 
silver jubilee and close to it came Chit Chor, another 
Chatterjee affair. And both had Amo! Palekar, at 
present bit carried away with middle class image, to 
woo the audiences and presto—Amol—though not a 
tough guy stuff with lot of fat deposited around the 
wrong places—got on very well. 

With those similar stuff came two dissimilar 
stuff—Kabhie Kabhie and Hera Pberi and paired off 
with those two, were Mausam and Barood—present¬ 
ing a sharp study of contrast between the beautful 
and vulgar. Of course, Gulzar with Mausam walked 
away with a lot of credit. 

Then there was Manojkumar—nicknamed, 
hmm, Bharat Kumar—who tossed out a brilliant 
spoof called Dus Numberi and which became one of 
the biggest moneyespinners in the year that was ! 

Tapasya was there too as one of the silliest 
tearjerkers with Rakhi giving a terrific performance. 
And this lyings home the fact that Sharmila in 
Mausam and Rakhi in Tapasya were the only best 
actresses of the year, easily. 



Sumitra Mukhopadhyay and Pilip Roy in Moyna 

Dark horse that made big was Nagin-- a ridi¬ 
culous, ludicrous film but surprisingly (it’s land of 
surprises !) came up the top pigeonhole with box 
picking sending up Reena Roy—all body and no 
talent babe—up and up in the orbit so much so that 
this year she is one of the top twenty in hit parade ! 

Up to this the table runs: 

Two off beats : Chhoti Si Bat and Chit Chor: 
two tearjerkers : Tapasya and Udhar ka Sindur; two 
romantic kitscbe : Kabhie-Kabhie and Mausam; four 
Bombay-ka-maal and kamaal : Nahle pe Dayhla, 
Charas, Dus Numberi and Birood ; one Melodrama: 


Bairag; one idiotic affair: Nagin; and two action- 
packed madness: Hera Pheri and Phakira. 

Among the successful flops were Shakti 
Samanta’s Mehbooba and Balika Bodhu, Navake- 
tan’s Jaane Man—remade from one-time hit taxi 
Driver—and 24 other Bengali films out of 28 ! 

Finally, there was a picture called Suntan, 
having nothing to do with the lotion, which almost 
toppled the boxoffice surreptitiously ! 

And that’s all we had from our commercial 
moviemughals! 

Amjad Khan 

The guy who became a national hero after the 
blockbuster Sholay had had an accident which is only 
too gory in details. The news was spread across the 
country. Mr. Khan was to do a role in Satyajit 
Ray’s Satranj ki Khelari. ft’s learnt, Mr. Ray will 
wait for Khan until he recovers. Khan is fast recover¬ 
ing. His face, as the luck would have it, hasn't been 
damaged. 

Preeti Sagar 

The babe stole the limilight with Julie’s ‘My 
Heart is A-beating’ song and became a rage with the 
mod crowd ail over. Miss Sagar, a graduate from 
St Xaviers—also dabbled with the business manage 
course—has a pretty face to rest on her shoulder. 
According to reports reaching out, she will very soon 
pop up as an actress. At present, she’s swooning 
songs for Shyam Benegal. 

Tapan Sinha 

Mr. Sinba’s Harmonium scored at the Asian 
film festival in Seol. At present, he’s busy with 
Purashkar—a Hindi flick to be made in colour. 
Central Government, one tells, is aiding him with 
the lolly. The location shots in Madras and Orissa 
have zapped up the beginning of the picture. 

FTII 

Mr. V.C. Sbukla, Union Minister for Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting, in his convocation address at 
the FTII, Pune, informed that the film and television 
institute of India will scon re-start its course in the 
academic year. 

Topless 

It is reliably learnt that a topless girl will appear 
in S Krishnaswamy’s ‘Indus Valley to Indira 
Gandhi’—a historical documentary of India covering 
a great time span of over 5000 years. Well will the 
Cchsor . or they won't ? 

Boycott Uttam 

l here’s a report, confirmed by sources very 

close to the industry, most of the leading female stars 
in Bombay have refused to co-star Uttam in a Shakti 
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Samanta film. And Mr Samanta claimed to have 
said, ‘since stars like Kakhi, Sharmila and Mousumi 
have a vibe with Uttam’ such boycott wouldn’t be of 
much use to put Uttam, or Samanta, out of action. 

In recent times, Uttam proved that he’s a far 
greater actor than most of the characters reigning 
Hindi films and boasting of a star status. Inciden¬ 
tally, almost a decade ago when Uttam had made 
Chholisi Mulakat in Bombay he was simply back- 
stabbed by the people—appointed by celluloid 
Mafiaso of Bombay industry. Even then he couldn’t 
be tossed back into oblivion, he regained in Bengali 
films whatever he had lost for his Bombay venture. 

But there was a marked change of attitude 
when Shakti Samanta had put him in Amanush — 
backstabbers, this time, couldn’t make a hole to blow 
up Uttam as a nobody like they did decade ago. 
Any way, the brew of malice was still boiling. 

The monopoly mafiaso of Bombay film gangs, this 
time, tried to lasso Uttam in a different way. Since 
most of the so-called Bombay heroines are practically 
marionetts on hand, they were asked not to co-star 
with Uttam. And that explains why our sugary 
babies have refused to do anything with Uttam. 

A nasty piece of work. 

A Bad, Bad Patch 

1976 was a terrible year for Bengali films. Pre¬ 
viously, there used to be 50-odd films annually. Since 
1970, the curve is downwards. In 1970 there were 
26 films, in ’71 —28. ’72, —25, ’73 —32, ’74 —30, 
’75 —25, and ’76 —28 films ! 

Apart from Uttam, among the new faces none 
came up to the mark. Leaving aside Suchitra Sen, 
Arati Bhattacharyya had a catch over the audiences. 
Among the three music directors who came up this 
year, Annadashankar, Raghunath Das and Maniklal 
Bandopadhyay, none did score well. Only the camera¬ 
men, Soumcndu Roy (Jana Aranya), Bimal Banerjee 
(Harmonium) and Shakti Bannerjee (Arjun) were 
uemendously successful in cameraworks. 



Matiuja Banerjee who had been off from Bengali film 


Absentminded - Eh ? 

Parasuram’s famous short story ‘Mahesber’ 
Mahayatra’—bad luck, confined only to the Bengali 
reading public--was and is symbolic in many ways. 
His incorrigiloly eccentric professor, with a bit of 
Nirad Chowdburin touch, was a professor of maths 
who had failed to figure out a calculating God, and 
the same theme has been given a play—down in a 



Tulika Mitra in Praner Thakur Ramkrishna ( Bengali ) 

recent Bengali starrer—only that its professor is a 
professor of philosophy who goes on saying sweet 
nothings to people in love and has an unfaithful wife ! 
Ashutosh Mukherjee has written the story of Chander 
Kachakachi—a hopeless blockbuster of the year, 
beginning. With the whole world zooming in on its 
hero—Uttambabu—things really go topsy turvey. 
Incoherent, loose, lacklustre—the flick makes a bad 
start of the already etiolated Bengali film industry. 

Saaed Jaffrey 

Saaed Jaffrey has come a long way. Based in 
London as a famous film, t.v. and radio personality 
SJ had worked in Ivory Merchant’s ‘The Guru". To 
do his first Hindi film-Ray’s first too—be came to 
Calcutta. The first schedule of shooting for Satranj 
ki Khiilari was spread over three weeks in Calcutta. 
With SJ, there were Sanjeev Kumar, Shabana Azmi 
and Farida Zalal. Ray himself has written the scre¬ 
enplay from the famous Premchand story in English 
and Shama Zaidi has translated the dialogue nom 
Ray’s original in English —into Hindi. 

French Film 

French film festival in Calcutta has flared a fire 
into cinebuffs. Everybody wants to see them. But 
lack of space. Delhi order ‘strictly no press shows’ 
and other factors are there, too. Ciazy about seeing 
the uncensored stuff-everybody who is somebody is 
in on the scene. Your corresopndcnt, naturally, 
didn't have a chance, to run along the crowd who 
seem to know all the tricks in the bag ! What a policy 




VA/e wish the 20-Point Programme 
An All-Round Success 



Galvonizers Of The Engineering Trade 


National Galvanizing Co. 

Pvt. Limited 

66, BARRACKPORE TRUNK ROAD, 
CALCUTTA—700 058. 


PHONE : 581254 


GRAM : NAGALCO 




Mariam Bibi. Address: 8,Kashiabagan Bustee, 
Park Circus. Age: 75 years. 



Kashiabagan Bustee—5 years ago 



Today—a completely new picture 


"Today my bustee has pukka roads, drains 
and water taps. I never thought that i would 
see them in my bustee ever,"said Mariam Bibi. 

She has lived in this bustee for more than 
50 years now. Things were never good any 
time; they were becoming worse. Like ail poor 
people, she accepted the situation. 

Five years ago she saw some activity in the 
bustee. Unknown people with measuring tapes 
began to move about. Everybody was suspi¬ 
cious. Perhaps some structures will come up 
there; perhaps they will be evicted. They will 
lose even their dilapidated huts. 

No. Soon they found out the truth. Nobody 
was being displaced. Rather, roads were being 
paved. Electrie lamp peats were being set up, 
sanitary latrines replaced the unhygienic 
"Khata" privies. And there was drinking water. 

Today, the bustee is better. Mariam Bibi is 
happier. To quote her, "I have not many years 
to live. But at least in the last few years of my 
life, I have seen something. My children will 
perhaps see more." * 
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South India Export - Import 

D - 2 8 , MODEL TOWN 
DELHI.1 1 0009 
( I N D I A | 




Manufacturers & Exporters 



Quality Cotton Handloom Fabrics, 
Silk Fabrics & Readymade Garments 



TELEPHONE : 22 65 54 

22 58 79 

TELEX : SOINEX ND 3322 
CABLE ADDRESS : SOINEXIM 
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Good business tonic 

EUROPE. 
Twice daily. 



Strengthen your forces 
for business in Europe. 
We prescribe two flights 
every day. 

14 every week 
touching the profitable 
nerve centres of the 
Continent. 


15 to London. 5 to Rome. 

3 to Geneva. 6 to Frankfurt* 
5 to Paris. 2 to Moscow. 

1 to Amsterdam. 



Workers help 
produce more, 
reduce waste 


■/A- 




About a year ago was launched the scheme for 
Workers' participation in industry (item 15 of the 
20-point programme). 

Already, 356 units in the Central Government have 
implemented the scheme, resulting in improved 
production & efficiency. Wastage has been reduced. 
Production targets have been exceeded, in unit after unit. 

In the states, 1079 units have adopted the scheme. 
Some of these employ even less than 500 workers. 

But the benefits spread; the Nation moves. 
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■ SUBSCRIBE TO AND READ! 
SOVIET LAND PUBLICATIONS 





A MAGAZINE OF SOVIET-INDIAN 
FRIENDSHIP PUBLISHED EVERY 
FORTNIOHT IN ENOLISM AND 12 
INDIAN LANaUAOES. 

Subscription /tares : 

English Edition—1 Yr—Rs. 7.00, 

3 Yrs—Rs, 14.00. Indian languages— 

1 Yr.—Rs6 00. 3 Yrs—Rs. 12.00. 




PANORAMA 


A FORTNIOHTLV PICTORIAL REVIEW 
OF SOVIET LIFE IN ENOLISH AND 
HINDI. 

Subscription /tales . 

English and Hindi editions each— 

1 Yr.—Rs 10 00. 3 Yrs.—RS 30.0ft 



ILLUSTRATED EIOHT-PAOE WEEKLY 
IN ENOLISH AND HINDI. ALL 
ABOUT SOVIET YOUTH FOR INDIAN 
YOUTH. 

Subscription Hites . 

English end Hindi editions each — 
t Yr.—Rs 4 00. 3 Yrs.—Rs.10.00. 



A SOVIET PRESS DIGEST, WITH 
FIVE ISSUES A MONTH IN ENOLISH 
AW II INDIAN LANGUAGES - 

Subscription Hates : 

English and Indian languages—• 

1 Yr.—Rs.4.00. 3 Yrs—Rs.10 00- 



PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED MON - 
THLY FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
IN ENGLISH AND HINDI ONLY. 

Subscription Hazes . 

English and Hindi editions each— 

1 Yr —Rs 5 00. 3 Yrs.—Rs 15.00. 



A NEW RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 
MONTHLY PUBLISHED IN ENGLISH 
HELPS THE READERS TO LEARN. 
SPEAK AND MASTER THE 
LANGUAGE QUICKLY WITH 
VARIETY OF TEACHING AIDS, 
INCLUDING GRAMOPHONE RE¬ 
CORDS. THREE YEARS COMPLETE 
COURSE AT A LESS RATE t 


Subscription Hates : 

1 Yr.—Rs. 14.00. 3 Yrs.—Rs 25.00, 


PLEASE SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION/S/DIRECTLY BY M O/CROSStD POSTAL 
OROER/S/CHOSSEO BANK DRAFT MADE OUT IN FAVOUR OF 

SOVIET-LAND OFFICE, 25. barakhamba road, ihw oelhui 












Have you contacted your LIG agent 
for the exciting new > 

TV IhistyTrio Policies? y 


Money Back 




Progressive 
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Whai a tala It would teM... 

Of distant shores and 
strange lands where it 
travelled. Of its co-mates 
Manganese, SiUimanite 
and Non-Coking Coal who 
6hared its journey. Of the 
mines it left behind, 
brewing with more activity. 
Of MMTC who fostered 
Its adventure on the high 
seas Of the foro*gn 


exchange It scuttled In.to 
fill the Nation's holds 
A jump of exports in iron 
ore from Rs 23 crores i r 
1964-65 to Rs. 129 
crores in 1975 -76 
And a spurt in total 
exports from Rs. 34 
crores in 1964-65 to 
over Rs 168 crores in 
1975-76 



Tba Minerals and Metals Tradlbf 
Corporation of India limited. 
Express BwiJing. Bel ndti'xhsh 
ZaUr MarQ. New Delhi-110002. 
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A nation that is capable of limitisss sacrifice 
is capabls of rising to limitisss heights. The 
purer the sacrifice the quicker the progress. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


You have seen how ephemeral are the things 
and events of the world. And he must be 
very fortunate who gets an opportunity to 
sacrifice his ephemeral life for a great cause. 

—Jatindra Nath Mukherjee 




Revolution is the inalienable right of mankind. Freedom 
is the imperishable birthright of ail. * * For these ideals 
and for this faith we shall welcome any suffering to which 
we may be condemned. We are content. We await the 
advent of Revolution. Long Live Revolution. 

—Sardar Bhagat Singh 


■ 

Never forget the 18th April, 1830, the day of 
Eastern Rebellion in Chittagong. Keep ever fresh 
In your memory the fights of Jalalabad, Julda, 
Chandernagar and Dhalghat. Write in red letters 
in the core of your hearts the names of all 
patriots who have sacrificed their lives at the 
altar of India's freedom. —Surya Sen 
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What a tale it would tell... 


Of distant shores and 
strange lands where it 
travelled Of its 
co-mates Manganese, 
Sillimanite and 
Non-Coking Coal who 
shared its journey. 

Of the mines it left 
behind, brewing with 
more activity. Of 
MMTC who fostered 
its adventure on the 
high seas. Of the 
foreign exchange it 
scuttled in, to fill the 
Nation’s holds. 


Of a jump in exports of 
iron ore from Rs. 23 
crores in 1964-65 to 
Rs. 129 crores in 

1975- 76, with a 
further rise to about 
Rs. 150 crores in 

1976- 77 and a spurt 
in total exports from Rs. 
34 crores in 1964 -65 to 
over Rs. 168 crores in 
1975-76. Of the total 
export earnings of the 
Corporation, which will 
be around Rs. 200 
crores during 1976-77. 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


We praise Thee with our thoughts, O God. We praise Thee even as the Sun praises Thee in the 
mornings; may we find joy in being Thy servants. Keep us under Thy protection. Forgive our sins and 
give us Thy love. May the stream of my life flow into the river of righteousness. Loosen the bonds of 
Sin that bind me. Let not the thread of my song be cut while 1 sing; and let not my work end before 
fulfilment. Let the dreaded weapons that wound the sinners hurt us not. Let us not go from light into 
darkness. Forgive the trespasses that I may have committed. Many mornings remain to dawn «prn u«; 
lead us through them all, O God. — Rigveda (R. 2. 158) 

He (the self) wished “Let me be many, let me be born”. He undertook a deliberation. Having 
deliberated, he created all this that exists. That (Brahman), having created (that), entered into that very 
thing. And having entered there. It became the formed and the formless, the defined and the undefined, 
the sustaining and the non-sustaining, the sentient and the insentient, the true and the untrue. Truth 
became all this that there is. They call that Brahman. (The verse indicates through its effects the exis¬ 
tence of the self that indwells everything. ‘It’ is called the self-creator.)— Taittiriya Upanished (Ch. VI) 
He whose mind is untroubled in the midst of sorrows, and is free from eager desire amid pleasures, 
he from whom passion, fear and rage have passed away, he is called a sage of settled intelligence. He who 
is without affection, on anyside, who does not rejoice or loathe as he obtains good or evil, his intelligence 
is firmly set in (wisdom). (Flowers bloom and lade there is no need to praise the former and condemn 
the latter. We must receive whatever comes without excitement, pain or revolt—Dr. S. Radha Krishnan.) 

—Bhagabat Gita (Sankhyayoga-55-57) 
There are two extremes, O Bhikkus (Buddhist monks) which the man who has given up the world 
ought not to follow—the habited practice, on the one hand, of those things whose attraction depends upon 
the passion, and especially of sensuality a low and pagan way, unworthy, unprofitable and fit for the worldly 
minded, and the habitual practice on the other hand, of asceticism, which is painful, unworthy and un¬ 
profitable. There is a middle path, O Bhikkus, avoiding these two extremes, discovered by the Buddha, a 
path which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads to peace of mind, to the higher 
wisdom, to the full enlightenment to Nirvana.— Lord Buddha (First message at Deer Park, Sarnath) 
Thc.,spiritual seeker who is possessed of tranquillity, self-control, mental poise and forbearance, 
devotes himself to the practice of contemplation, and meditation upon the Atman within himself and the 
Atman within all beings. Thus he completely destroys the sense of separateness which arises from dark¬ 
ness of ignorance and dwells in joy, identifying himself with Brahman, free from distracting thought, and 
selfish occupations. — Shankaracharya (Vivek Churamani) 

Oh servant, where dost thou seek ME ? 

Lo 1 I am beside thee 
I am neither in temple nor in mosque : 

I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailash 
Neither am 1 in rites, in ceremonies 
nor in Yoga and renunciation. 

If thou art true seeker, thou shall at once see ME 
thou shall meet ME in a moment of time. 

Kabir says, “Oh Sadhu 1 God is the breath of all breath.” — Kabir 

You are the Pure one. Awake and arise, Almighty one ! This sleep does not become you. Awake 
and arise; it does not befit you. Think not that vou are weak and miserable. Almighty one, arise and 
awake and manifest your true nature. It is not fitting that you think yourself a sinner. It is not fitting 
that you think yourself weak. — Swami Vivekananda (Jnan Yoga) 

This is my prayer to thee, my lord—strike, strike at the root of my penury in my heart. (Jive me 
the strength to lightly bear my joys and sorrows. Give me the strength to make mv love fruitful in service. 
Give me the strength never to disown the poor or bend my knees before insolent might. Give me the 
strength to raise my mind high above daily trifles. And give me the strength to surrender my strength to 
thy will with love. — Tagore (Gitanjali) 

The earliest occupation of man in his awakened thought*, and as it seems his inevitable and ultimate pre¬ 
occupation—for it survives the longest period of scepticism and returns after every banishment— is also the 
highest which his thought can envisage. It manifests itself in the divination of Godhead, the impulse 
towards perfection, the search after pure Truth and unmixed Bliss, the sense of a secret immortality. 

—Sbri Aurobindo (The Life Divine). 
A life of service must be one of humility. One who would sacrifice his life for others, has hardly time to 
reserve for himself a place in the sun. Inertia must not be taken for humility, as it has been in Hinduism. 
True humility means most strenuous and constant endeavour entirely directed to the service of humanity. 

—Mahatma Gandhi (The Gita and Satyagraha) 
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EDITORIAL 


HOMAGE TO THE MARTYRS 


On this historic national week of Jallianwala Bagh tragedy, we should bring hack to memory the 
selfless srerifice of the galaxy of martsrs to instil the spirit of burning patriotism among the countrymen to 
carry on the grim stiuggle for economic freedom. Wc will be paying real homage to ^jhc memory of the 
martyrs if we carry on relentlessly the struggle for the fulfilment of the dreams of the martyrs, the cherished 
goal of building a happy and prosperous India free from all kinds of exploitation. 

On this memorable occasion of Jallianwala Bagh Day we join with the entire people of India to pay 
our respectful homage to the memory of the galaxy of martyrs who sacrificed their precious lives for the 
liberation of our Motherland. Since the battle of Palassy in 1757 lakhs and lakhs heroic freedom 
fighters sacrificed their lives to break open the chains of British imperialism. During the two hundred years 
of British rule of naked exploitation and oppression, the galaxv of patriotic fighters faced bullets and 
gallows smilingly without caring for any return for their selfless sacrifice. Their only aim was to liberate 
their Motherland bv liquidating the brutal oppression and exploitation of the alien rulers and tljcn to 
emancipate the impoverished people, of India from hunger, poverty, unemployment, backward ness-and 
exploitation. The sacrifice of the martyrs stirred up great upsurge among the entire people to plunge 
headlong in the liberation struggle. 

The British conquered India not by bullet only but also through treachery and bribery by following 
the policy of divide and rule. British rulers exploited nakedly the vast resources of India in men and material 
during their two hundred years’ rule. The oppressed people rose ia revolt in different parts of India one 
after another. India was swept by the tide of freedom struggle with wave after wave since 1757. The 
naked exploitation of India’s resources empowered the British rulers to build up their vast empire in the 
world and to establish their political and economic hegemony in Asia and Africa. 

The revolt of the Sanyashis, Indigo plantation workers, the Santhals and the Maharashtra people 
under Phadke’s revolutionary leadership inflicted severe blow to the British rule in India. The people of 
Manipur organised a fierce struggle against the British rulers in 1891. The first svar of national indepen¬ 
dence organised in 1857 could not be successful due to disunity among the people. Since this failure, many 
other armed upsurge took place in different parts of India. But they ended in failure due to lack of 
coordination with the masses of the country. Chapekar brothers set up a revolutionary organisation to 
carry on aimed revolution against the British rule. The Bengal revolutionaries of the Anushilan Samity 
and Jugantar Party tried to organise armed revolt to libeiate our Motherland The heroic attempt of 
Shri Rash Behari Bose to organise the Indian military for an armed revolution against the British rulers 
could not also succeed due to the treachery of some of his workers. The bold attempt of Shri Jatin 
Mukherjee to organise armed stiuggle also met with failure even after the courageous fight against the 
British army at Balasore in 1915. 

The horrible blood bath of Jallianwala Bagh Day shook the entire country with a great upsurge for 
national liberation. The tragedy of Jallianwala Bagh awakened the people of India from their centuries 
old unconsciousness. On the crest of this national upsurge Candhiji’s advent in die political arena of India 
gave a new momentum to the freedom struggle. Candhiji’s historic call lor non-cooperation movement 
and boycott of British goods shook the British government in India. The non-cooperation movement under 
the novel leadership ot Mahatma Gandhi spread throughout the country and inspired the masses to plunge 
headlong in the freedom struggle. Gandhiji’s unique leadership, by awakening the Indian masses launched 
mighty uass movement to liberate India from 1921-1942. 

After the failure of the revolutionary attempts of Lala Hardayal, Rash Behari Bose, Baglia Jatin and 
Raja Mahcndra Pratap to organise armed revolution, the Chittagong revolutionaries under Master Surya 
Sen organised armed revolt for the liberation of India. The heroic attempts of- Bhagat Singh, Chandra 
Sckhar Azad ard other revolutionaries to organise armed revolution for the freedom of India ended in 
failure for one cause or another. 

Gandhiji’s clarion call to the Indian people to “Do or Die” in 1942 added with the bold assault of 
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the Azad Hind Fouz under the revolutionary leadership of Netaji and the heroic revolt of the R.I-N. shook 
the very foundation of the British empire in India. Millions of heroic freedom fighters laid down their 
precious lives during the long-drawn liberation struggle of India. 

On this momentous occasion when India is mirching forward towards the building up of a socialist 
India by liquidating poverty, hunger, unemployment, backwardness and all kinds of exploitation altogether, 
it is all the more necessary to call back to memory the immemorable sagas of the freedom fighters who 
sacrificed their lives for the fretdom ol our Motherland. The glorious memory of the heroic martyrs should 
inspire the Indian people to day with the same spirit of sacrifice and burning patriotism to build up a new 
brave India on the bed-rock foundation of the principles of socialisms democracy, secularism, non-align¬ 
ment and peace. 


II 


HUMAN CIVILISATION & DISARMAMENT 


The human civilisation stands to-day on the cross-road. While the spectacular development of 
science, and technology has enabled man to build up a new world of happiness and prosperity, the same 
developed science and technology have empowered man to destroy within a few minutes this beautiful 
world with all its devi lopment and progress. 

Disarmament is essential for the survival of mankind. A special session of the U.N. General 
Assembly devoird to disarmament should take up the decision to convene, a world disarmament conference 
in which all the states in the world can participate. The detente in Europe was established due to the 
initiative r-f the Soviet Union and the peaoeloving people of Europe. But unfortunately the forces of 
reaction and vested interests are conspiring to scut le the European detente by raising the baseless bogey of 
“Soviet threat” of invasion. 

It is really regrettable that President Carter i> increasing the U.S. federal budget for 1977-78 to 
1,20,300 million dollars whereas his election promise was to r'-ducc the defence budget by 5000 million to 
7000 million dollars. In spite of growing unemployment to the extent of 10 million people and soaring 
inflation, the U.tS. military budget is being increased more and more. 

According to the U.N. estimate mankind spends annually 3 Ukh million dollars for the development 
and production of weapons. If the permanent members of the U.N. Security Council reduce their defence 
budget bv only 10 per cent and utilise this fund amounting to 1500 million dollars yearly to render aid to 
the developing countries then the developing countries ran make speedy progress in buildin'up their 
economy. 

The peace and progress of mankind now urgently needs gradual disarmament and detente. The 
suicidal mad race for the manufacture of deadly weapons for the destruction of man and h.s creations must 
be stopped at any cost. In spite of the sinister conspiracy of the manufacturers of armaments to increase 
their profit, the urge for peace is growing in every country. The lorccs of peace are gaining strength from 
day to day to bring about lasting peace in this strife torn world. 

It is high time that the two super powers should join hands to bring about the reduction of arma¬ 
ments and banning of chemical and bacteriological weapons and thus to lead the world towards complete 
disarmament and everlasting peace. The colossal resources of the world in men and material should not 
be allowed to be wasted any further for the drstruaion of mankind and his civili.ation. The survival of 
this beautiful earth entirely depends to-day on the success of the peace efforts of the entire peaceloving 
people of the world. The victory of the peace forces against the forces of destruction is a certainty indeed. 
Man must attain humanism by giving up mmufacturing of wrap ms. Science and technology must be 
harnessed for the development and progress of mankind and not for the destruction of human civilisation. 
It is the imperative task of the U N. G neral Assembly to lake up immediate steps to convene the world 
disarmament conference for leading the world towards complete disarmament through gradual disarma¬ 
ment. Man must be saved from the horrors of another world war. Science and technology must be utilised 
only for the peace, progress and happiness of the entire mankind and not for his destruction. 
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PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG 


On the occasion of the 65th birthday of President Kim II Sung on 15th April, we wish him heartily 
a long and healthy life to guide the Korean people towards the building up of a happy and prosperous 
unified socialist Korea. His magnificent theory of ‘Juche’ has inspired not only the people of Korea, but 
also the people of other countries of the world. 

Kim II Sung as a historic revolutionary leader heralded the dawn of a new era in Korea by libera* 
lising the Korean people from the octopus of the Japanese imperialism and inflicting crushing defeat to the 
U.S. aggressors. 

He was born on 15th April, 1912 and took up the leadership of the patriotic Korean people in his 
young age to break open the chains of the Japanese imperialists and established the Demoratic Peoples* 
Republic of Korea on the foundation of the principles of socialism, democracy and peace. 

The Korean people under his unique leadership, Inspired by his brilliant ‘Juche’ principle, marched 
from victory to victory. 

As a great theoretician President Kim IL Sung founded the theory of ‘Juche’ in 1930 and liberated 
the Korean nation from the colonial slavery by organising armed revolution on the Juche line. 

After achieving victory against the U.S. aggressors. President Kim IL Sung organsied successfully 
the socialist revolution in building a prosperous socialist Korea. His revolutionary leadership brought about 
scientific socio-economic transformation in Korea by teorganising the production relations on the socialist 
lines within a short period. He established a strong independent socialist State with a powerful national 
economy on the basis of socialist system. 

He is the most beloved and respected leader of the entire Korean people. As he is loving, generous, 
modest and simple, he meets the common people often and on and leades and guides them towards a 
better life. He has great faith upon the teeming masses, who in return deeply love and revere him 
utmost. 

After building a prosperous and industrially advanced socialist D.P.R.K. President Kim IL Sung 
has given a clarion call to the people of south Korea for the peaceful reunification of the two parts of 
Korea. He has advanced the most just and reasonable proposals for national reunification and taken all 
necessary steps for its realisation. 

His deep love for the oppressed people of South Korea has endeared him to them so much that they 
are ready to follow his leadership. A9 they are dominated by the imperialists and their stooges, they are 
keenly longing for the reunification of their Fatherland. 

President Kim IL Sung is not only the unique leader of the Korean people but also an outstanding 
leader of the world revolutionary movement for national liberation and socialism. He has greatly 
strengthened the cause of the third countries by upholding the policy of non-alignment and thus 
strongly furthered the cause of peace in Asia, Africa and the world at large. Mr. Garter’s govern¬ 
ment is expected to honour the U.N. resolution by withdrawing U.S. troops from South Korea to 
facilitate the peaceful reunification of the two parts of Korea. 

On this historic occasion of his birthday, let his magnificent life and unique theory of ‘Juche’ inspire 
the people of other countries of the world who are striving hard to achieve the cherished goal of real 
democracy, socialism and peace. 

We feel confident that the patriotic people of Korea under the dynamic leadership of President Kim 
IL Sung shall be able to reunify peacefully the two parts of Korea within a short space of time. Let the 
unified Korea under the magnificent stewardship of President Kim IL Sung march forward with the prin¬ 
ciple of ‘Juche’ and socialism towards the fulfilment of the goal of a prosperous and happy socialist united 
Korea. 

His unique theory of ‘Juche’ is the revolutionary principle for lead the people to the creation of a 
aew world free from all kinds of exploitation and oppression for the complete liberation of mankind. 
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COMMENTS 


PRESENT TASK : 

The present task is to liquidate poverty, un¬ 
employment, illiteracy and backwardness by step- 
ing up production in the field and the factory, set¬ 
ting up a chain of new small industries throughout 
the country, reviving the decadent cottage indust¬ 
ries of the rural areas, spreading education among 
the illiterate masses and electrifying the villages. 
Agricultural farms orchards, poultry, dairy, piggery, 
and fishery should be set up on cooperative basis in 
each village. A good number of small industries 
may be organised on cooperative basis to provide the 
unemployed- If the moribund cottage industries 
are reorganised by the government, then a huge 
number of rural artisans may get their provision. 

A large number of educated unemployed may be 
entrusted to spread adult education and thus to re¬ 
move illiteracy. Education is essential for the proper- 
functioning of parliamentary democracy. Even to-day 
more than (jO per cent of our people have not receiv¬ 
ed the light of education. 

If we can electrify the villages with the help of 
lolar energy, gobar gas plants and hydel-power, 
then the backwardness will be removed from the 
rural areas and new avenues of production will open 
up. 

The distribution of the essential necessaries of 
life should be canalised by the government through 
the fair price shops or cooperative stores to stabilise 
the price-level and thus to save the common people 
from the exploitation of the unscrupulous traders. 
The chain of cooperative stores will also give pro¬ 
vision to millions of unemployed. The price ol the 
essential items must be controlled. 

Our education should be scientifically oriented to 
train up the new generation fer practical work in 
production so that the educated youths may not have 
to face the sufferings of unemployment. 

Each family urgently needs a home. The efficient 
engineers should be entrusted to draw up a plan for 
building houses at a very cheap cost which may be 
within the capacity of the middle and low income 
group of people. Houses should be arranged for 
the weaker sections at a nominal cost. 

If our national wealth is equitably distributed, 
then the per capita income will be considerably in¬ 
creased, which will provide each citizen with his 
essential needs. 

A just and equitable social order can alone usher 
happiness and progress to the entire people when 
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poverty and unemployment shall be liquidated com¬ 
pletely. Our social system shall have to be reorient¬ 
ed on the scientific lines to wipe out exploitation of 
all kinds altogether. 

The task is giagantic no doubt. But it has got 
to be implemented for the scientific socio-economic 
transformation of the country. 

UNEMPLOYMENT : 

The problem of unemployment is the most burn¬ 
ing problem of not only in India but also in all 
developing, under—-developed and developed coun¬ 
tries of the world where capitalist economy exists. Un¬ 
employment breeds discontent and social unrest and 
chaos in the society. The latest estimates of the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) indicate 
that more than 18 million people are jobless today. 
They are deprived of their fundamental right, the 
right to work. Even in the most developed and 
richest country like USA more than 10 million 
people are undergoing the sufferings of unemploy¬ 
ment. The western developed countries like, Japan, 
France, West Germany, England and Italy are also 
facing the acute problem of unemployment. The 
number of unemployed is growing from month to 
month. 

In India the problem of unemployment has 
developed a very tragic situation. The number of 
educated unemployed has pone above more than (> 
millions. The number of uneducated unemployed 
is simply staggering. The problem of unemploy¬ 
ment should be given top priority by the government 
for the amelioration of ihe unparalleled miseries of 
the unemployed people. A scientific plan should 
be drawn up without delay for the solution of the 
burning problem of unemployment. We should not 
forget that the i ight to v ork has been accepted as 
the fundamental right in the constitution of India. 
We should learn the method of solving this acute 
problem of unemployment from the socialist count¬ 
ries who have been able to solve their problem of 
unemployment completely. A planned socialist eco¬ 
nomy guarntecs both full employment and rates of 
industrial growth. Even the small socialist countries 
have been able to eliminate unemployment and its 
harmful consequences altogether and to ensure full 
employment through their planned economy. Why 
should India lag behind ? 

THE PROBLEM OF THE PALESTENIANS 

The Palestenians have been deprived of their 
Motherland, for more than three decades. Mahatma 
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Gandhi, the father of the Indian Nation appealed 
to (he conscience of the mankind to do justice to the 
Palestenians. Even to-day the Palestinians have 
not been able to get back their Motherland. The 
•egitimate and just demand <>f the Palestenians have 
been trampled down by the zionist aggressors with 
the colossal aid of arms and funds of the imperialists. 

Preside! t Carter has recently declared that his 
government will stand lor the democratic rights of 
mankind not onlv in U S A. but throughout the 
world. The U.S. Government now under President 
Carter should implement his declaration by pressu¬ 
rising the Israeli rulers to return Motherland of the 
Palestenians in the hands of the Palestenians Libe¬ 
ration Organisation (PLO). The U.N. General 
Assembly reiterated the national rights of the Pales- 
tenian Arabs and granted the PLO the observer 
status at the United Nations. The 5th Non-aligned 
Conference in Colombo, the Organisation of African 
Unity and the Arab League have all recognised the 
PLO as the only legitimate representative forum of 
tbc people of Palestine. The PLO has enhanced 
its prestige in the international arena by conducting 
their just struggle for self-determination and the 
creation of their own state. They are conducting a 
vrrim struggle for the liberation of their Motherland 
as well as a lasting and just peace in the Middle 
East. The I2th session of the National Council of 
the Palestenians reaffirmed its determination and 
readiness cf the council to form a national govern¬ 
ment on that area cf Palestine territory which will 
be firmed from the Israelics. 

It is true indeed that peace in the Middle East ran 
not be established without the solution of the problem 
of the Palestenians and without the active participa¬ 
tion of the Palestenians. bo long this unjust and 
oppressive situation will continue in the Middle East 
in denying the legitimate rights to the hundreds oi 
thousands of sons and daughters of Palestine and 
keeping them in deplorable homeless condition, peace 
in the Middle East is impossible 

It i* high time that the members of the Security 
Council should unitedly take initiative to set 1 c up the 
problems of the Pales'enians by pressurising the 
Israeli rulers to vacate from the homeland of the 
Palestenians. All freedom loving democratic minded 
people of the world extend their wholehearted 
support to the just struggle, of the Palestenians. 

NEW ERA IN THE COMORO ISLANDS 

The great wave of the freedom struggle of the 
Airo-Asian countries swept away the darkness of 
uuronstiousness from the people of the Comoro- 
Archipilago. The victory of the liberation struggle 
oi the people of .Asia arul Africa awakened the people 
of the Comoro Isl mils lrom their centuries old 
stupor and inspired them to rise agiinst foreign 
domination. The people of Comoro Islands declared 
their independence on 6 th July, 1975. 

The Islands consist of a total area of 2200 Square 


kilometres, with a population of about 300,000. Th& 
main speaking language is Comorian. 

In 1841 the French landed on Mayotte and tur¬ 
ned the Comoro Islands into a colony in 1912. The 
peoples’ movement forced the French to grant admi¬ 
nistrative autonomy in 19 16 . But the French mono¬ 
polists continued their naked exploitation of the 
natural resources of the Comoro Islands and 
gradually deepened the proverty of the inhabitants 
more and more. 

m 

The colonial rule kept the people in the darkness 
of illiteracy and backwardness. But in spite of the 
sinister conspiracy of the colonial rulers, the people 
became politically conscious due to the successful 
liberation struggle of the African countries. The 
national Liberation Movement of the Comoros 
(MOLINACO), formed in 1963 played a very impor¬ 
tant role in liberating the Comoro Island-. The 
members of the organisation were thrown behind the 
prisonbars and persecuted by the colonialists. The 
organsation had to transfer its headquarters to Dares 
Sal earn. It received recognition of the Organisation 
of the African Unity and took active part in the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organisition. The 
French colonialists miserably failed suppress the 
freedom struggle of the Comori.ms and ultimately 
had to yield. The Comoro Islands were declared 
independent on July 6 , 1975. The national Council 
of Revolution and the National Executive Committee 
unanimously elected All S.iilih as the Head of the 
Cornoto State. The recently free C >mnro State has 
taken up progressive socio-economic programmes to 
build a prosperous country and non-alignment and 
peace as the foieign policy. It has drawn plan to 
harries- i'S natural resources for the de%cioprnrnt of 
the country. 1 he new state stands in need of financial 
aid and technologists tor modern equipments and 
machinery. 

The Comoro State became the 47th member of 
the Organisation of African unitv in July last and 
became also the 143rd member of the United Nations- 
at tue 30 h General Assembly. 

In spite of heavy odJs the people of the Comoro 
Islands are marching forward with determination and 
devotion to build up their country on scientific lines 
with ihe cooperation of the socialist and other pro¬ 
gressive countries of the world. Their burning 
patriotism is sure to lead them towards their cheri¬ 
shed goal. 

OIL CRISIS 

The price hike of oil by the OPEC countries by 
about 400 per cent since 1974, hardly affected India’s 
economy. 1 he import bill of oil went up to Rs. 1,226 
crores in 1975 76 The price rise of ptirolrum has 
put extra btudeu of Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 crores yearly 
upon our budget. The final fifth plan will be affected 
by the 8 per cent rise of the import bill of oil. No- 
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doubt the successful efforts of our Petroleum Ministry 
to develop i ndigenous production of oil in Bombay 
High and other centres will enable India to reduce 
the quantity of imported oil. 

India is ric h in her oil resources. If the national 
resources of oil can be properly harnessed then we 
will be able to attain self sufficiency in oil within a 
short period. 

The price of petroleum should not be increased 
as this will give rise to inflation. In the face of the 
soaring inflation in the developed capitalist countries 
India Has been able to control inflation. The price 
index of the consumer goods will rise up if the price 
of petroleum is increased further. Austerity should 
be enforced in the use of oil. 

We should endevour to harness other sources of 
energy. India has the great privilege of abundant 
resources of solar energy and coal. If we can scientifi¬ 
cally harness the solar energy our problem arising 
out of shortage of petroleum will be solved. The 
solar energy will be much cheaper than petroleum. 

India has also enough resources to develop hydel 
power, specially in the north-east part of the country. 
The hydel power projects can supply energy at a low 
cost. 

The colossal deposit of coal, if utilised scientifi¬ 
cally can 3olve to a great extent the problem of oil 
shortage at a cheap cost. 

The huge quantity of ‘gobar’ available in our 
country should be properly used to generate power 
in the rural areas. The Gobar Plants can supply elec¬ 
tricity in the villages. 

The Government should harness all available 
resources of the country to meet the growing demand 
for power in developing India without depending on 
the imported oil. Sell reliance must be the guiding 
principle of our coimtiy. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The entire South African people have risen up in 
revolt to tear asunder the chains of slavery. The 
success of the freedom struggle of the neighbouring 
countries of Africa has inspired the South African 
people to follow the same path of grim struggle for 
the achievement of their liberation from the Octopus 
of the inhuman oppression and exploitation of the 
white minority rulers. 

The South African rulers have trampled down 
all principles of the civilised world and wantonly 
violated the charter of human rights as adopted by 
the United Nations. The brutal repressive measures 
of the South African Government have mrinably 
failed to suppress the upsurge of the South Afiican 
people to achieve their freedom. Thousands of heroic 
freedom fighters have been victims of the bullets of 
the racist rulers. Thousands of men and women 
have been thrown behind the prisonbars and kept in 
the concentration camps. 

Since the blood bath in Sweto in June the people 


of South Africa have realised that they won’t be abia 
to liquidate the oppressive racist regime without 
resorting to a grim armed struggle. The sinister corw 
pirarj of the rulers to engineer division among the 
people is sure to fail. The entire people are determi¬ 
ned today to carry on their liberation struggle 
unitedly under the leadership of the African National 
Congress. 1 hey will receive all-out help from the 
newly free countries of Africa, the socialist and the 
non-aligned countries of the third world. T he freedom 
struggle of South African people will be strenghtened 
from day to day with the help of the entire free¬ 
dom-loving people of the world. The liberation of a 
large number of African countries from the domina¬ 
tion of the colonialists and the imperialists has given 
new momentum to the freedom struggle of the 
South African people. The victory of their just strug¬ 
gle for freedom from the oppression of the apartheid 
regime is a certainty indeed. The days of Vomer 
are no doubt numbered. 

SUMMIT MEETING OF THE LEADERS 
OF 60 ARAB AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES 

The first joint summit meeting of the leader* of 
60 Arab and African countries held at Cairo, adop¬ 
ted four main documents as the Cairo Declaration 
for the ^ African-Arab economic cooperation, the 
organisational agencies to implement cooperation 
and coordination as well as for the fina ncial coopera¬ 
tion. The heads of the btates accepted the documents 
unanimously. 

The historic decisions of the Cairo Declaration 
w.ll give a new momentum to the economic develop¬ 
ment and progress of the Afro-Arab countries. The 
Afro-Arab countries have got colossal natural resour¬ 
ces which were so long exploited by the imperialists 
and colonialists. If these vast natural resources are 
properly harnessed for the economic growth of these 
countries then these countries will be able to liquidate 
prover',y and backwardness within a short period. 

1 he summit meeting took up the pledge for joint 
participation in mining, finance, industry, agriculture, 
energy, transport, communications and telecommuni¬ 
cations. 1 he leaders also decided to set up close link 
between the Khartoum-based Arab Bank and the 
African Development Bank in the Ivorv coast, capi¬ 
tal of Abidjan. 

The conference condemned unequivocally the 
continuous military aggression and economic and 
political m.inoeuvrings of the imperialists against the 
newly free African countries in collaboration with the 
racist ruins of South Africa and Rohdesia. The 
conference also pledged to extend all-out help to 
solve the Palestinian problem through the establish¬ 
ment of an independent Palestinian State. 

The leaders expressed their confidence, that the 
implementation of the four point document will 
greatly strengthen the bond of unity between the 
Arab and African countries and thus will further the 
cause of Peace in Africa and Arab countries as well 
as the world at large. 

( Conid. on page 15) 
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MARTYRS AND THEIR MESSAGES 


The only lesson required in India at present is 
to learn how to die and the only way to teach is by 
dying ourselves. Therefore I die. My only prayer 
to God is that I may be reborn to the same Mother 
and may redie for the same cause till the cau e is 
successful and She stands free for the good of huma¬ 
nity and to the Glory of God. — Madanlal Ohingra 

(Madanlal Dhingra was executed for killing 
Curxon Wyllie in England on July 1, 1908). 

Death is for all and we shall die the death of a 
hero. — Abadh Behari 

(Amirchand, Abadh Behari, Balmokand and 
Basanta Biswas were executed on May 11, 1915, 
following an attempt on Lord Hardinge’s life on 
December 23 1912, by hurling a bomb on him when 
he was riding an elephant in a procession through 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi.) 

Every slave has a right to revolt because Freedom 
is a fundamental right of man. If I had more lives 
than one, it would have been a great honour to me 
to sacrifice each of them for my country. 

—Kartar Singh Saraba 

(Under the leadership of Rashbehari Basu all 
India armed revolution was planned on February 
21, 1915. Attempts were also made to involve the 
array in the revolution. But it fizzled out and many 
top leaders were arrested and tried in what is known 
as Lahore Conspiracy Case. Kartar Singh Saraba 
along with Bisbnu Ganesh Pingle, Bakshis Singh, 
Harnam Singh and Jagat Singh were executed on 
November 17, 1915, in the First Conspiracy case. 
Uttam Singh, Rup Singh, Ranga Singh and others 
were executed on January 12, 1916, in the first sup¬ 
plementary trial. Babu Ram, Balwant Singh, Shafiz 
Abdulla, Rup Singh and others were exec ited on 
March 29, 1917.) 

You have seen how ephemeral the things and 
events of this world are. He must be fortunate who 
gets an opportunity to sacrifice his ephemeral life for 
a great cause. — Jatindra Nath Mokherjee 

(The famous battle on the banks of Buri Ballang 
took place on September 9, 1915. Jatindra Nath 
Mnkherjee died in hospital on September 10, Chitta- 
priya died in the battle field. Niren and Mono- 
ranjan were tried and executed on November 22, 
1915. Jyotish Pal, who was sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life, died in Berharnpur lunatic asylum on 
December 24, 1924.) 

I am sorry I killed by mistake an innocent 
man. But I am more sorry that I could not kill 
Tegart. Because I know tor certain that every drop 
of my blood will give birth to hundreds of Gopinaths 
m the houses of India. — Gopinath Saha 


(Gopinath Saha was executed for killing E.Day 
on January 12, 1924, mistaking him for Charles 
Tegart,) 

I wish the downfall of the British Empire. 

—Ram Prasad Bismil 

(Ramprasad is m-t a Hindu to me. He is a 
Hindusthani. Not Hindu freedom but Hindusthani 
freedom is his objective. Had be been inspired bv 
the Hindu freedom, even then I would have joined 
hand with him. If I were to choose between 
Hindu masters and British masters I would have 
chosen the Hindu master as after all they would have 
been Indians. — Ashfaqulla Khan 

Bande Mataram. Rosban realises the greatness of 
life. —Tfaakur Rosban Singh 

What is death ? It is life alternate. What is 
life ? It is nothing but the other aspect of death. 
Why then a man should be afraid of death or sorry 
for it ? If it is true that history repeats itself then 
my firm faith is our death will not be in vain. 

—- Rajendra Nath Lahiri 

(Ram Prasad Bismil, Ashfaqulla Khan, Thakur 
Roshan Singh and Rajendra Nath Lahiri were cxe- 
cuted in connection with Kakori Train Robbery 
committed on August 9, 1925. Ramprasad 

mounted the gallows on December 18, 1927, in 
Gorakhpur jail, Ashfaqulla was hanged on the same 
day in Fazabad j 1 !’ ku she, s •, a..d 

Rajendra N.i'h wri. roa‘t,>e «i D-oub i 20 and 
December 17, 1927 iu N.uui Genual jail .uni Gona 
jail icspectively.) 

Never forget the 18th of April, 1930, the day of 
Eastern Rebellion in Chittagong. Ke^p ever fresh 
in your me to try T-i- lit ■»! J Pal.i > d, Jidda. 
Chandannagar and 1) i il pi.it ,V. * i.i w-d li-te/s 

in the core o. v<> ." hearts the names o! all pi- 1 ims 
who have sacrificed fives at the altar of India’s free¬ 
dom. —Surya Sen 

(Chittagong Armoury Raid was made on April 
18, 1934 under the leadership of Surya Sen, Dur¬ 
ing April 20-24. 1930 Harigopal BaJ, Tripura Sen, 
Nirraal Lala, Bidhubhushan Bhattacharya, Naresh 
Roy, Sasanka Dutta, Madhusudan Datta, Pulin 
Bikash Ghosh, Jitendra Das Gupta and Pravash Bai 
courted maityrdorn in the Jalalabad battle. Deb* 
prasad Gupta, Rajat Sen, Monoranjan Sen and 
Swadcsh Roy courted death in the Kalarpole fight, 
Makhan Ghosal died on September 2, 1930 in 

Chandannagore raid, Apurba Sen and Nirmal Sen 
courted death at Dhalghat'on June 12, 1932. Priti- 
lata Waddcdar committed suicide after the raid in 
Pahartali European club on September 24, 1932. 
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Surya Sen and Tarakeshwar Dastidar were made 
martyrs on the guillotine on January 12, 1934.) 

Revolution does not necessarily involve sangui¬ 
nary stiife, nor is there any place in it for individual 
vendetta. It is not the cult of the bomb and the pistol. 
By revolution we mean that the present order which 

is based on manifest injustice must change. 

To the altar of revolution we have brought our 
youth as incense, for no sacrifice is too great in such 
a magnificent cause. — Bhagat Singh 

We wanted to infuse revolutionary ideals and 
tactics in the public and the expression of such ideals 
looks more glon6ed lioin the mouth of one who 
stands on the gallows for the cause. — Sukhdev 

(Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru shot dead 
Saunders, mistaking him for Scott, for the attack 
on Lala Lajpat Rai, on December 15, 1928. Lalaji 
died on 17 November, 1928 due to head injuries 
caused by a lathi charge while leading a protest 
meeting against all white Simon Commission. The 
leaders of the Hindustan Socialist Republican Array 
avenged his death. Bhagat Singh went underground 
but reappeared again on April 8, 1929. He along 
with Batukeshwar Du ta threw a bomb on the 
Central Assembly H all as a protest against the 
Public Safety Bill. Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar 
Dutta were sentenced to transportation for life in 
this connection. Bui he along with Sukhdev and 
Rajguru were tried again for killing Saunders. They 
were sentenced to death and executed on March 23, 
1931.) 

I feel we behold death with unnecessary awe and 
for that reason we are always defeated by death. If 
we can conquer this fear of death, then death will 
appear to us a very insignificant event. Without fearing 
death, we shall have to welcome it with perfect 
calmness. Fear of death prevents us from crossing 
the very first step of religion. We know that we do 
not die, only our body perishes—the soul is immortal. 

—Dinesh Gupta 


(On December 8, 1930, three daredevil youngmen 
—Benoy Basu, Sudhir Gupta (Badal) and Dinesh 
Gupta entered the Writers 1 Building, Calcutta 
where they killed Col. Simpson and injured many 
European officers. A corridor battle ensued. Sudhir 
Gupta committed suicide. Benoy Basu died in hospi¬ 
tal on December 12, 1930, on account of the bullet 
wounds shot by himself through his temple, Badal 
recovered from his attempt at suicide and was tried. 
He was sentenced to death and executed on July 7, 
1931). 

To-day I am sacrificing mv life for an ideal. My 
heart is therefore filhd with joy and happiness. 
The gallows seem to me to be a joke by the English¬ 
men. The reflection of my heat t is but an echo of 
your heart.I am nothing but an age-long accu¬ 

mulated spirit of revolution. 

—Pradyot Bhattaeharya 

(Three District Magistrates were murdered 
successively in Midnapore. James Peddie was mur¬ 
dered by Bimal Das Gupta on April 7, 1931, but he 
eluded arrest. Robert Douglas was murdered on 
April 30, 1932 by Pradyot Bhattaeharya. He was 

tried and executed on January 12, 1933 in Midnapore 
Central Jail. Burge was killed on September 2, 1933 
by Anath Bandhu Panja and Mrigcn Dutta. Anath 
died on September 2, 1933 due to bullet wounds shot 
from chasing guards. Mrigcn died next day in 
hospital. Three other members of B.V. Group were 
also arrested in this connection—Nirmal Jivan 
Ghosh, Brajakishore Chakraborty and Ram Krishna 
Roy. They were tried and sentenced to death. They 
were executed during October 25*26, 1934.) 

I am not sorry for protesting. It was my duty to 
do so just for the sake of my country. I do not mind 
any sentence—10, 20 or 50 years’ imprisonment or 
to be banged. — Udham Singh 

(lldharn Singh was executed on July 12, 1940 
for taking vengeance on March 13, 1940, on Michael 
O’ Dwyer—responsibile for Jallianwala Bagh tragedy 
on April 13, 1919. 


(Crmtd. from page 13) 


PROBLEM OF AGEING 

Ageing is one of the burning problems of India 
nay of the world to-day. The Indian medical scien¬ 
tists should be entrusted with the task of carrying on 
special research upon ageing and to find out the wavs 
and means to check it. The scientists should be 
engaged to research specially in molecular biology, 
the physiological-biochemical and immunological 
foundations of the real functions of the human orga¬ 
nism. This research will greatly help to control cardio¬ 
vascular, oncological, endocrine and virus diseases. 
It will bring out new devices and medicines to 
prevent ageing. 

The biological hereditary abilities and the living 
conditions determine longevity. The modern scienti¬ 
sts consider that our brain and muscles should be 
actively used to prevent ageing. 

The span of life is determined by one’s profession. 


volume of work leisure, social conditions, climate and 
disease. 

The cardio-vas:ular system plays that most 
important part in determining the conditions of 
other vital organs and thus controlling the rate of 
ageing. 

The modern scientists have proved that an active 
motor regimen, vitamin therapy, nerobol, placenta 
suspension and micro elements strenthen the cardio¬ 
vascular system. 

If the planning commission allots sufficient funds 
for special research in finding the causes of ageing 
and inventing the medicines to prevent ageing, then 
the Indian medical scientists may find out ways aud 
means to check premature ageing. In the ancient 
times the Indian Rishis and Yogi’s knew the techni¬ 
que to lead a healthy and long life. The research 
scholars should also rediscover the forgotten methods- 
of our past heritage. 


April, 1977 
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JALLIANWALA BAGH 

(A Freedom Fighter) 


Atrocities of Jallianwala Bagh on 13 April, 1919 
in a sense heralded the downfall of the British rule. 
They roused with a horrible shock the sleeping 
millions of India and brought them face to face with 
the monstrous nature of the ruling class. Mahatma 
Gandhi said “There flowed in this Bagh a river of 
blood, the holy blood of innocent people. Because 
of this the spot has become sanctified. Jallianwala 
Bagh is a sacred spot for all who were born and live 
in India.” The place is all the more sacred because 
blood of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs mingled here to 
form an eternal symbol of India’s secularism. 

The British Government promised Home Rule 
as a reward for India’s participation in the First 
World War. But hypocrisy and diplomacy of the 
British were exposed when instead of Home Rule 
they introduced the notorious Rowlatt Act providing 
detention without trials and summary trial for patrio • 
tic offences. The Rowlatt Bill was opposed by all 
sections of the Indian public opinion including the 
moderates. Mahatma Gandhi organised an all India 
agitations as a protest against the heinous Bill and 
started his Satyagraha Sabha to disobey the Row* 
latt Act and to court arrest. On the 6th of April 
1919—the Satyagraha Day—All India hartals were 
called and there was complete suspension of busi* 
ness. Many people were killed in Delhi and 
Amritsar when police opened fire on the demons* 
trators. Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew organised 
the protest in Punjab. They were expelled from 
Punjab and a ban was imposed on Mahatma Gandhi 
restraining him from entering Punjab and ultimately 
he was arrested on 8 April, on his way to Delhi. 
Tagore addressed a letter to Gandhiji on his arrest 
calling him ‘Mahatmaji’ and said “freedom can 

never come to a people through charity.we 

must win it before we own it. 

Thousands of people of Amirtsar organised a 
protest against the tyrannical measures adopted by 
the British Government and also to register their 
protest against the Rowlatt Act. They assembled at 
jallianwala Bagh on 13 \pril, 1919. It was entirely 
a non-violent and peaceful gathering and every body 
was unarmed. General Dyer encircled the Bagh and 
placed cannons in front of the entrance to the Bagh 
and opened fire without any warning to the people 
to disperse. The Bagh had no other exit except on 
one side where there was a low wall. Naturally 
people frantically rushed towards this opening and 
tried to scale the wall. But random firing was then 
directed in this direction and terror-stricken people 
fell like nine pins. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru gave 
a shocking account of the incidents in his ‘Autobio¬ 
graphy’. He wrote—“with a murderous fire mow¬ 
ing them down and unable to find a way out, thou¬ 
sands of people rushed to this wall and tried to 
climb over it. The fire was then directed towards 
this wall to prevent people from escaping over it. 


And all was over, some of the biggest heaps of dead 
and wounded lay on either side of the wall”. In 
another place in his Autobiography he described the 
cruel and barbarous attitude of the perpetrator of 
the crime—General Dyer. Panditj] happened to 
travel with Brigadier Dyres towards the end of 
December and heard the officer bragging to his com* 
panions that he felt like reducing the rebellious dty 
to a heap of ashes, but he took pity—must be in¬ 
carnation of mercy—and restrained.' A British com¬ 
mittee was formed to enquire into the incidents. 
General Dyer callously told the Committee that he 
stopped firing because the stock of ammunition had 
run out after 163o rounds. According to this offi¬ 
cial Committee 379 people were killed and 1200 
people injured. Another unofficial enquiry Com¬ 
mittee was appointed with Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Deshbandhu Ghittranjan Das and Pandit Jawahar 
lal Nehru. According to tnis committee over 1000 
persons were killed and number of injured wfere 
about 13000. Callousness of the British people were 
surprising. The two notorious killers of thousands 
of innocent and unarmed people in a dastardly 
manner were treated by the British people as heroes. 
Not only they were honoured but funds were raised 
for them. 

Reaction on the Indian mind was tremendous and 
led to major historical events. Mahatma Gandhi 
started his Civil Disobedience movement in 1920. 
The tragic events led to a unity among Hindus and 
Muslims. Numerous revolutionary heroes were In¬ 
spired by the event to evict the Satanic government. 
PritiJata Waddedar stated that one of the reasons for 
attacking the European club at Chittagong was to 
take a revenge on the cruel killing of Jalianwalla 
Bagh. Similar statements were given by Pradyot 
Bhattacharya of Midnapore. Udham Singh resolved 
to take revenge on Michael O’ Dyer the governor 
of Punjab and General Dyer. For twenty yean he 
kept the resolve burning in his heart and was ulti¬ 
mately able to fulfil his ambition. When he killed 
Michael O’Dyres on 13 March, 1940 and courted 
martyrdom on June 12, 1940. 

Tagore was deeply moved by the shameful killing 
and returned his Knighthood. He wrote, “The 
disproportionate severity of the punishments upon the 
unfortunate people and the methods of carrying them 
out are without parallel in the history of civilised 
Governments barring some conspicous exceptions 
secret and remote. Considering that such a treat¬ 
ment has been meted out to a population disarmed 
by a power which has the most terribly efficient or¬ 
ganisation for destruction of human lives, we must 
struggle to assert that it can claim no political ex¬ 
pedience, far less moral justification.I for my 

own part wish to stand by the side of my country¬ 
men who for their so-called insignificance are liable 
to suffer a degradation not fit for human beings.” 

The Contemporary 
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The New Prime Minister's 


PRESS STATEMENT 



On being elected as the first non-Gongress Prime Minister of India, Shri Morarji Desai declared io 
“his first press conference that his Government would accord the highest priority to restore the democratic 
spirit of the Indian political system and tackle immediate economic problems such as rising prices and 
unemployment. He said that expeditious action would also be taken to the enactment of the long- 
contemplatrd legislation to prevent defection from one party to another. 


Talking of the priorities of the government on the economic front, Shri Desai said, "we have to see 
that unemployment comes to an end and that there is employment everywhere. But all this takes time 
and cannot be done overnight. It has to be done over a period of years.” He particularly referred in 
this connection to provision, in the Janata Party manifesto, of employment opportunities, with the object 
of eliminating unemployment in 10 years. He said that the Fifth Five Year Plan would have to be recast 
in terms of the Janata Party’s manifesto. While heavy industry was necessary and had to be developed,— 
"what can be produced with less capital must be done by small and cottage industries.” He further said, 
“we must see that prices come down. For that we will have to see that there is no extravagance in 
Government.” The new Government would have to cut out “all kinds of imperial expenditure. This 
is not an imperial countn, it is a socialist country and must behave as such at all levels specially at the 
upper end. Ministers will live in simple and austere manner.’* 


The Prime Minister said, "Socialism means freedom from all exploitation of one by another. It 
means equal opportunity. All exploitation must cease. This will require action in various directions.” 
“We must therefore create such traditions in society and (ensure) such behaviour at the top that all exploi¬ 
tation ceases and that people who are exploited are able to withstand it with success. If we give strength to 
those who are exploited then exploitation will cease.” 

On Foreign Policy, Shri Desai said that India’s relations with all countries would be "cordial and 
good provided they also reciprocate.” His government would not allow relations with one country to 
come in the way of its relations with another country. 


On the Centre—State relations, he said that both must be strong and the relations should be 
cordial. 


New Prime Minister, Shri Morarji Desai 

We heartily congratulate the newly elected Prime Minister, Shri Morarji Desai who has bern 
elected by the Janata Party as the leader of Janata’s Parliamentary Party. The choice of Shri Morar ji 
will be widely hailed by different sections of people. He has not only a long experience of administration 
but also possesses high moral qualities. He is expected to strive hard for the fulfilment of the cherished 
goal of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Indian Nation. As he has declared the Janata Party to be 
devoted to the Gandhian principles, he is committed to the principles of secularism, democracy, socialism, 
non-alignment and peace. We congratulate him for taking the pledge of dedicated service at Rajghat 
before Gandhiji’s Samadhi. We wish him all success in implementing Gandhiji’s dream of "wiping out 
tear from every eye”. We do fervently hope that the new Prime Minister Shri Morarji Desai will try hi* 
level best to fulfil the hopes and expectations of the teeming masses. —Editor 
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Netaji and the Azad Hind Fouz 

(A Freedom Fighter) 


“Soldiers of India's Army of liberation: To-day 
is the proudest day of my life. To-day it has pleased 
providence to give me the unique privilege and 
honour of announcing to the whole world that the 
liberation army has been drawn up in military forma¬ 
tion on the batik field of Singapore-which was once 
the bulwork of the British empire. This is not the 
Army that will emancipate India from the British 
yoke; it is also the Army that will hereafter create the 
future national army of Free India. 

“I am a born optimist l shall not admit defeat 
under any circumstances.” -NETAJI 

The daring plans of the escape and the hardships 
and risks that Netaji underwent from the moment 
he left Calcutta at dead of night in the goal of a 
deaf and dumb musUra divine still he reached Kabul, 
then from Kabul to Berlin with the help of the Italian 
Embassy had been described by Uttam Chand in his 
monograph entitled "When Bose was Ziauddin”. 

In Berlin Subhash established the first Azad Hind 
Fouz in the face of unsurmountable obstacles. The first 
Free India organisation was born in 1941. In Feb. 
1942, Singapore fell to the Japanese forces 
and the Japanese captured some 20,000 
Indian soldiers and officers as prisoners of 
wars. These men who were handed over to Cap¬ 
tain Mohan Singh formed the nucleus of the Indian 
National Army in East Asia. In June 1942, Rash 
Behari Bose invited Netaji Bose to assume the leader¬ 
ship of the Indian Independence movement. Netaji 
accepted the invitation and landed at Singapore on 
July 2, 1942, after undergoing a perilous journey in a 
German submarine through the enemy infested 
waters. 

On July 3, 1942 Netaji assumed the responsibility 
of the INA as its Supreme Commander. For the first 
time he gave the Jawans of the liberation the War 
cry of ‘Delhi Chalo*. Addressing the army he said 
“Hark, India is calling; India's metropolis DELHI is 
calling; three hundred and eighty eight millions of 
our countrymen are calling. Blood is calling to 
blood”. 

Netaji then reorganised the INA with his god-like 
genious and supreme organising capability in the 
shortest of time complete in all details—the uniforms, 
the marching songs and even t&e badges of the 
different ranks. The strength of the INA lay in the 
fact that all men irrespective of caste and creed parti¬ 
cipated in it. Even Mahatma Gandhi praised Subhash 
tor his leadership in eschewing communaiism in the 
pursuit of his idealism. He gave a clarion call to the 
people of the Far East-“1 demand of you blood. It 


is blood alone that can pay the price of freedom.’ 
Give me blood and I promise you freedom.” He 
received unprecedented cooperation from the people 
who contributed handsomely, some to the last of 
their farthing. 

Netaji then took the next step of establishing the 
provisional Government of Free India outside India at 
Singapore on the historic 21st of October, 1943. The 
Govt, which declared war on Britain, received recog¬ 
nition from Germany, Japan. National China, 
Thailand and other countries. On the 22nd October 
1943, Netaji opened the Rani Jhansi Regiment in 
Singapore. He visited the Andaman Islands on 
December 31, 1943. These islands were renamed 
as the Saheed Swaraj Islands. 

Second Headquarters of the Indian Independence 
league and the INA were opened at Rangoon t^ben 
Burma fell to the Japanese on Feb. 4, 1944. He 
fought a successful campaign in the Ajrakan front. 
Thus the second war of India’s independence began. 
On the red letter day of 18th March, 1944, the INA 
crossed the Burma border and set foot on the sacred 
soil of India on the plains of Imphal and Kohima. 

The INA was expecting the fall of Imphal at any 
moment. This would have meant a turning point in 
the Indian history. But the liberation forces were 
halted within three miles of Imphal. The enemy 
being aware of the situation mobilised all the British 
and American resources including a massive ahr 
force. Lord Mountbatten ordered the defence of 
Manipur at any cost. After a bitter fight, the INA 
was ordered to withdraw during June-July 1944 ms 
they lacked sufficient air cover. The withdrawal was 
a shattering experience. Ihe wounded and dying 
heroes, many suffering from malaria and dysentry, 
trekked back to Mandalay and Rangoon, thousands 
gave up their lines on the way. From this time 
onwards tide turned against the liberation army and 
the enemy relentlessly marched forward through 
Meitkila and Pynmana towards Rangoon. The town 
fell on 7th May, 1945. 

Netaji was prevailed upon to leave Rangoon for 
Bangkok and the memorable retreat began on April 
24, 1945. He reached Singapore and after the surren¬ 
der ot Japan left the place. Before his departure for 
an unknown destination he bade farewell to the 
soldiers of Azad Hind Fouz:- 

“In this critical time of history, I have only one 
word to say. There is no cause of despair at tins tem¬ 
porary defeat. Do not lose confidence. There is no 
power on earth that can keep India enslaved. India 
shall be free before long.” 

( Oontd. on page 21) 
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The Flame of A Candle 

SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

8ANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 

(HI) 


The Ghadar movement in the Punjab was 
-suppressed and the top leaders of the party were 
executed. The ruthless repression which continued, 
brought a state of serious unrest and the situation was 
uncontrollable. As a sequence of the Delhi outrage 
Avadh Behari, Amir Chand, Bhai Balmukund and 
Basant Biswas had been hanged earlier and Avadh 
Behari expressed his last wish before the execution in 
the following words: 

I want “the end of British Imperialism. I wish the 
fire to spread all round; you should burn, we should 
burn and so should our slavery.” 

The British repression could not put out the fire 
which spread among the common men. 

The Martyrs who in their attempts to drive away 
the foreigners gave up their lives, became legendary 
figures and generated a spirit of courage and sacrifice. 

Harnam Kaur, the wife of Sardar Ajit Singh, 
wielded the most inspiring influence on Bhagat and 
whenever she had time she narrated the stories of 
those martyrs to the young boy. 

Finally she used to come to the story of how 
Ajit Singh fled from India to evade arrest and torture. 
Usually when she mentioned the name of Ajit Singh, 
she flew into tears and Bhagat, a boy, hardly nine or 
ten years old, would rise up to his feet in excite¬ 
ment. In clenched fists he used to swear that he 
would take revenge of the brutal torture and bring 
his uncle back. 

We may follow the incidents of his early life to 
find out how the character of Bhagat had been mould¬ 
ed from his very childhood. Sardar Kishan Singh 
was holding a discussion one day with his friend 
Mehta Anand Kishore, a nationalist leader of his 
time. Bhagat, a mere child then, was busy, playing 
in the garden. He was putting sticks on small heaps 
of earth. When asked,' what he was doing, Bhagat 
replied very promptly that he was giving guns to hi* 
soldiers, who would drive out the British rulers from 
the land of India.* 

The desire to make India free chased him all 
through the short span of his life. 

*G.S. Deol—Shaheed Bhagat Singh (Page 12) 
♦Michael Edwards—The past Years of British India 
Page 33 

♦G.S. Deol—Shaheed Bhagat Singh (Page 16) 

♦The Assam Bengal Railway Strike which paralysed 
all rail and steamer traffic in East Bengal and 
Assam. 

♦Subhash Chandra Bose—Indian Struggle. 


It was learnt from Mataji Vidyabati that Bhagat 
was very much fond of reciting Urdu dohas. He was 
heard to sing the following lines every now and then 
and the lines were also known to be favourite with 
Kartar Singh Saroba, the hero of his life. 

The lines were 

Seva Desh thee—jindirie badi okhi 
Galan karnian dher sukhalian ne, 

Jinhan desh seva vich pyar paya 

unhan lakh mushibtan jhalian ne. 

(It is easy to express one’s desire 
to serve the country 

but difficult to perform 

The road of patriotism is full with 

unending miseries 

and sufferings leading to death.) 

(IV) 

During the World War (1914-18) the Crown in 
England announced that Britain was fighting for free¬ 
dom and liberation of small nations. The moment 
the war was over, Britain put off her cloak and came 
out in India with open bayonet guised by Rowlatt 
Act. The atrocities perpretrated at Jallianwalla Bagh 
in Amritsar on 13th April in 1919 could be treated 
as those of the most inhuman brutalities committed 
in the world so far. Even after that the Imperial 
forces in the Punjab let loose a reign of terror publicly 
flogging people, torturing and killing them without 
the least hesitation. 

The passing of the Rowlatt Act annoyed even the 
most optimist leaders of the country and Gandhiji 
called for an agitation throughout the country. At 
Jallianwalla Bagh in Amritsar unarmed people inclu¬ 
ding women and children gathered at a park which 
was surrounded on all sides by walls, to express their 
feelings of disappointment. 

The military under one General Dyer was charged 
with the responsibility of suppressing all agitations 
in the Punjab. When this Dyer heard that a meeting 
had gathered in an enclosed space known as Jallian¬ 
walla Bagh he rushed to the spot with Gurkha and 
Baluchi soldiers, blocked the only exit with armoured 
cars and ordered his men to open fire. On his own 
admission he fired 1605 rounds.* 

Bhagat was a boy of twelve at that time and he 
had direct experience of the cruel atrocities perpetra¬ 
ted by Britain. It is not unlikely that like most of the 
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Indian bovs Bhagat also might have imbibed in him* 
self a feeling of racial hatred when he learnt that a 
brute like Dyer was rewarded by the British Press and 
the Parliament for what he had done at Amritsar. 
When he grew up to become an adult, Bhagat visited 
the Jallianwalla Bagh, touched the earth with folded 
palms and uttered witnin himself the words of promise 
that he must do something to free the country from 
the repression of the foreign rule. The sound ‘Dyer’s 
guns and the subsequent exultations of the general 
Britishers must have been ringing through his ears till 
the last day of his life. 

(V) 

Bhagat was a student of class nine when the 
programme of progressive non-cooperation was 
adopted at the Nagpur Session of the Congress in 
December, 1920. In response to the call he left school 
but later passed the Entrance Examination from the 
National College of Lahore, established by Lala Laj* 
pat Rai and Bhai Paramanand. It was at this National 
College that he got the acquaintance of Sukhdeva and 
Bhagabati Charan Bhora. He also came in contact of 
Jaspal and Ramakrishna Tirthram. The association 
of Bhagabati Charan and his wile Durga Debi had 
been immensely valuable to Bhagat and they were 
destined to play the most important role in the life of 
the latter. 

Jay Chandra Vidyalankar was a teacher of history 
at the National College and it was always his attempt 
to kindle the spirit of nationalism in the minds of the 
students. Jay Chandra was a friend of Sachindra Nath 
Sanyal of Venares, the renowned revolutionary leader, 
and was associated with the activities of the freedom 
fighting movement in the ,U.P. and Punjab. Bhagat 
was initiated into the secret activities by Jay Chandra 
Vidyalankar. 

Bhagat also felt at this time that individual sacri¬ 
fices although of great value to a nation, did not help 
a country to win freedom. The people of the country 
must be made conscious and prepared for fighting. 
It was by mass awakening that a nation could move 
forward. 

As a student he was diligent and persevering and 
indulged in general discussions on history and poli¬ 
tics. Gradually he became political minded and the 
growing consciousness of his mind was reflec’ed in a 
letter which he wrote to his grandfather Sardar Afjan 
Singh on November 14, 1921. He wrote* 

“These days the railway men are planning to go 
on strike.* Hope that it will start after the next 
week.” 

♦Jozesh Ch. Chatterjee—In Search of Freedom 
Pp. 220. 

♦Bhagat was actually the Second son of Kishaa Singh, 
the eldest son, Jagat died at the age of eleven. 

•The letter of Shri Sachindra Nath Sanyal. 


The National Dramatic Club of Lahore was set 
up with object of staging patriotic dramas which 
inspire tbe common people and lead them to think of 
the needs of the country. Bhagat Singh was an 
ardent member and always took leading roles. His 
acting in the roles of Sashi Gupta, Rana Pratap etc. 
was inspiring and received appreciation from men 
like Bhai Paramananda. But the club soon attracted 
the suspicious notice of the government and had to 
be wound up. 

In the meantime Bhagat passed the First Arts 
examination from the National College and was 
admitted into the B.A. class. 

The beginning of the year 1921 was marked by a 
number of political events. Gandhij gave the call for 
non-cooperation. The situation grew tense and a coun¬ 
trywide movement was started. The storm raged 
with all its intensity in February 1922. But subsequent 
to some disturbances at Chauri Chaura in the U.P., 
Gandhiji all on a sudden suspended the movement, 
to the surprise of all. In the words of Subahs Chandra 
Basu “to sound tht order of retreat just when public 
enthusiasm was reaching the boiling point was nothing 
short of a national calamity.”* In frustration the 
extremists were turning against the non-violent 
method of Gandhi and gathered at Delhi to discuss 
the future plan of work. Those who were present in 
the secret meeting included Bepin. Behari Ganguly, 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal, Ramprasad Bismil and many 
others. 

Bhagat Singh was silently watching the change in 
the political atmosphere and although was not much 
active so far, he had already taken a decision on his 
future rourse of action. 

It was at this time that he met with Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal, the great revolutionary leader, who had 
been charged with the task of organising Hindustan 
Republican Association. Shri Sanyal was making a 
tour through the U.P. and Punjab and renewing old 
contacts. He reached Lahore and met Jay Chandra 
Vidyalankar who introduced Bhagat Singh to him”* 

Shri Sanyal looked at his face and asked—Are you 
ready to devote yourself fully to the service of the 
country. 

Bhagat Singh looked straight at Shri Sanyal and 
said—Yes, I am ready. 

We m«*y demand that a member of the H.R.A. 
will relinquish everything for the sake of our country. 
You may have to leave your family, your relations; 
you may have to give your life even. 

In the firm voice Bhagat replied—I have already 
said that I am ready. 

Shri Sanyal was satisfied and gave him a letter of 
introduction. The letter was addressed to Shri Jogesh 
Chatterjee of Kanpur, who was the organiser of the 
Hindustan Republican Association in Kanpur 
district. 
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(VI) 

It was at this time that Bhagat Singh heard about 
the proposal of his marriage. Sardar Aijan Singh and 
Smt. Jov Kaur, his grandfather and grandmother 
were very much anxious to get their eldest* grand- 
son married. At their instance Sardar Kishan 
Singh selected the bride and the information was sent 
to Bhagat. Kishan Singh wrote a letter himself reques¬ 
ting his son to be prepared for the marriage. 

Bhagat had already been enrolled in the party 
membership and he had decided to sacrifice his sill for 
the cause of the country. He could not conceive of 
marrying a girl at that stage and wrote to his father: 

“I am astonished to receive and read your letter... 

“You are only caring for Dadi but in how much 
trouble is our Mother, the Bharat Mata? We will have 
to sacrifice everything for the sake of our Bharat 
Mata. 

“I know that I shall be compelled to get myself 
married and therefore I am leaving this place.” 

With the letter of introduction which he received 
from Shri Sachin Sanyal, Bhagat left for Kanpur. He 
had not the time to meet his family members before 
he left. He felt an indomitable urge within himself 
to do something for the country. Jay Chandra Vidya- 
lankar, his teacher, was the only man who knew the 
state of his mind and guided him towards the revolu¬ 
tionary activities. It was a great turning point in the 


life of Bhagat and in an agitated and anxious mind he 
reached Kanpur. 

To indicate the stream of events which followed 
thereafter I quote below a few lines from Shri Jogesh 
Chandra Chatterjee's “In search of Freedom.” 

“It was in the daytime that he arrived at our place 
and gave me that letter.* We talked but I did not 
know where to put him up for the night. I was stay¬ 
ing in Bengali mess where all the members were 
Bengalees. The sudden presence of a Sikh youth might 
create suspicions with the police. However he had to 
be accommodated in the same mess...and we brought 
his luggage to the Patkapur mess. That was the begin¬ 
ning of a new life at Kanpur. Although he had a full 
grown beard he was only a youth of seventeen at that 
time.*' 

In his book Jogesh Chatterjee gave also an account 
of his impression of young Bhagat in the following 
lines: 

“He was an intelligent and very inquisitive youth 
and he expressed his interest in many things. We used 
to talk and discuss for hours the general political life 
in the country, the form of revolution most suitable to 
the Indian conditions different aspects of the revolu¬ 
tions in other countries and particularly in Russia.. 

His youthful mind was ever alert to assess and grasp 
any new idea.” 

(To be continued) 


( Contd . from page 18) 


The assembled gathering bade farewell to their 
beloved Netaji with tearful eyes, shouting “Inqlab 
Zindabad. Azad Hind Fouz Zindabad. Netaji Zinda- 
bad.” 

The last thing we hear about Netaji is that he 
left Saigon in a plane on the 17th August. His possi¬ 
ble destination was Russia through Manchuria. But 
his plane crashed on the 18th August at Taihaku on 
the way. It was given out to the world that Netaji 
died at a Taihoku hospital due to the crash. Majority 
of the people did not believe the news and thought it 
to be a diplomatic strategy. Mahatma Gandhi in 
many of his public addresses repeated “I believe 
Subhash is still alive. He is biding time and will 
come out at the right moment”. General MacArthur 
believed “Subhash had escaped again.” 

What ever may be the fact it is certain that the 
heritage Netaji )eft--his flaming patriotism, unparalle¬ 
led spectacular courage and bravery, his dreams, 
ideals and visions of India is immortal. In the 
military sense Azad Hind Fouz might have failed but 
the life and message of the leader who built the Fouz 
still inspires millions of bis countrymen and will 
inspire for all times to come. 


Hugh Toye wrote about Netaji “By the magnitude 
of hia conception, by the example of his magnetic, 
burning zeal, his tenacity and personal force, by the 
tradition he left of sacrificial patriotism must be mea¬ 
sured by the stature of Subhash Chandra Bose.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote about him, “The greatest 
lesson that we can draw from Netaji’* life is the way 
in which he infused the spirit of unity amongst his 
men so that they could rise above all religious and 
provincial barriers and shed together their blood for 
the common cause. His unique achievements would 
surely immortalise him in the pages of history.” 

In his tribute to Netaji in a bulletin issued by the 
Netaji Research Bureau, Shri Dilip Kumar Roy echo¬ 
ed the sentiments of millions of our Countrymen. 

“A far reaching statesman, a born realist, a 
strategist to his finger tips and an idealist-cum-seer 
who could not halt or rest on the way because he was 
haunted by an irresistible-almost a mystic call he had 
to answer with the last drop of his frccdom-huugry 
blood,-the architect and the builder of his dream 
edifice, Netaji shall live for all times as a singing 
lighthouse of inspiration to posterity in this our drab 
age where all the rest is dumb ash.” 
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Review of Consumer Goods from the Entire World 

(A Correspondent) 


The 8th Internationa] Consumer Goods Fair will 
be held at tie Brno exhibition centre from May 4th 
— 11th, 1977. The opening ceremony will take 
place on May 3rd, 1977. 

Perhaps it will be useful to tell you a few words 
about the past 7th Fair—the second largest inter¬ 
national event held regularly at the arno fairgrounds. 
The Fair was attended by 804 exhibitors from 33 
countries and its stands were seen by more than 
140,000 people, mostly specialists, trade buyers, offi¬ 
cial guests, etc. Also trade activities were conside¬ 
rably wide. The total turn over attained at the Fair 
was more than 3060 million Cz. crowns. This 
amount was charged by Czechoslovak exports by two* 
thirds-somewhat less than 2,000 million Cz. crowns — 
and imports by one one-third, i.e. 1010 million Cz. 
crowns. The largest turn over was marked with 
exhibitors from the U.S.S.R., the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic and Poland. From non-socialist 
countries the leading position was taken by the 
Federal Republic of Germany with the turnover 
greater than 160 million Cz. crowns, which is 13 
per cent over the 1975 figure. Further significant 
deals were concluded with exhibitors from Italy, 
France, Sweden, etc. The prize awarding panel 
finally decided to bestow Gold Medals on 36 exhibits 
of the highest International standards—in view of 
their quality, functionally, economy, design and 
aesthetic appearance. 

These favourable results have caused that many 
exhibitors still before leaving Brno, booked exhibition 
space for the 8th International Consumer Goods 
Fair. 

The 1977 Fair has the following major objectives : 

(a) To contibute efficiently to the implementation of 
the directions adopted at the 15th Congress of 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia in the 
year 1976-1980 by securing new trade potentiali¬ 
ties, especially by increasing the volume of Cze¬ 
choslovakia’s exports. 

(2) To take part in the fulfilment of tasks of the 
social.st economic integration in the field of con¬ 
sumer goods, giving publicity to the results 
attained and offering new potentialities for further 
development of co-operation, specialization and 
other integration trends to the benefit of a more 
pronounced active balance sheet in foreign trade. 

(c) To extend the theoretical basis in the fields of 
consumer goods production and consumption in 
the displayed groups, to provide for wider offer 
of goods of superior quality on ths market, and 


to educate the general public by displaying tasty 
and highly aesthetic goods. 

The principal slogan of the Fair ‘ Peace and the 
High Standard of Living to all Mankind” remains 
unchanged, since it expresses fully the aims and ob¬ 
jectives followed by the Brno Fair administration, 
when organizing this event. 

As usual, the Czechoslovak official exhibition will 
be staged in the Rotunda of Pavilion A. On this 
site also the programme centre of fashion shows, 
for projection of films and slides, lectures, symposi¬ 
ums, etc. will be accommodated. Obviously, simi¬ 
lar events can also be held in the Brno Fair administ¬ 
ration building and some other places at the Brno 
exhibition centre Pavilion A-3, now fully recon¬ 
structed, will be the site of the international infor¬ 
mation centre. * 

Once again, the Fair will be organized accord¬ 
ing to the following exhibition groups. 

1. Glass, ceramics, china and porcelain. 

2. Leather goods. 

3. Textiles and accessories. 

4. Furniture, furniture fabrics, accessories for the 
home. 

5. Musical instruments. 

6. Electronics of consumer character. 

7. Smallware. 

8. Industrial consumer goods. 

9. Building materials, cottages. 

At the 8th International Consumer goods Fair 
close attention will be given to products of the gar¬ 
ment and textile industries. There will be held once 
again the International Fashion Show Intermoda 77 
connected with the Intermoda Golden Sash compe¬ 
tition. As usual, running concurrently with the 
Fair will be the scientific-technical programme in¬ 
volving specialist days, symposiums etc. 

Since the date of the Fair has been changed from 
April to May, and in this month it will be held 
every year regulaily, the deadline for acceptence of 
applications from foreign exhibitors has been post¬ 
poned. As usual, the largest exhibition will be 
staged by the U.SS.R. The German Democratic 
Republic, Yugoslavia, Poland and Hungary will rank 
with the biggest exhibitors. A large exhibition will 
also be staged by the People’s Republic of China, 
namely in the groups of textiles and industrial con¬ 
sumer goods. 
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Vietnam : The Heroic Daughters of The Fatherland 

—SMT. ANILA DAS GUPTA 


“The pillars of the country are not only men but 
also women", said Comrade Le Duan, the First 
Secretary of the VietNam Workers’ Party. 

The Vietnamese women observed the 45ih 
anniversary of the VietNam Women’s Union in 
October, 1975. 

This revolutionary women’s organisation, under 
the leadership of the VietNam Workers’ Party made 
a tremendous contribution to the struggle for national 
salvation and emancipation of womanhood in 
VietNam. 

During the past half a century the name of the 
organisation was changed many times to suit the 
objective conditions of the country. 

At the beginning the Liberation Women’s Union 
was set up in the two provinces of'Nghe An and Ha 
Tinh in 1930. Tens of thousands of women were 
mobilised under the banner of this organisation 
in those two provinces. And they took active part 
in the Nghe Tinh uprising during 1930-1931 for the 
seizure of power by the Indochinese Communist 
Party. The Liberation Women’s Union, under 
different names, worked in various localities in 1930- 
1939. The’ League of Women, The Democratic 
Women’s Union and the Anti-imperialist Women’s 
Union were among them. All these organisations 
fought for the emancipation of the Vietnamese 
women from the centuries-old slavery and establish¬ 
ment of their democratic rights. Thousands of 
women from all walks of life participated in the 
meetings and demonstrations organised by these 
unions. 

The Women’s League for National Salvation was 
set up during the Japanese aggression against Indo- 
China in 1940. It mobilised the patriotic women of 
VietNam to carry on the struggle against the French 
colonialists and the Japanese fascists. 

The historic August Revolution was then crowned 
with a glorious victory. The Democratic Republic 
of VietNam was established in 1945. 

The emergence of the D.R.V.N* opened a new 
vista for the Vietnamese women. The VietNam 
Women's Union was set up in 1946. Thousands of 
women rallied under its banner to fight against the 
foreign aggression. The Women’s League for 
National salvation and the Association of combatants’ 
Mothers also joined the Union. In 1950 the VietNam 
Women’s Union became all the more broad-based 
and rallied the militant women of the country to 
fight the French imperialists. And the Women's 
League for National Salvation merged into the Viet¬ 
Nam Women’s Union in April, 1950. The member¬ 
ship of the organisation then went up to three and 


half million. In 1975, the number rose to 5 million 
in the North alone. 

Under (he able stewardship of the Union the 
Vietnamese vmnen actively participated in the two 
resistance wars against the French and the U-S. 
imperialists. The militia-women and women- 
guerillas shot down a good number of the U.S. jets; 
the young Vietnamese girls came on their own accord 
to fill the bomb-craters, repair roads and bridges 
demolished by the savage bombing of the enemy 
forces. The Vietnamese women carried tonnes of 
provisions and amunition to different battlefronts. 
The main burden of agriculture, small industry, 
education, public health and commerce was also 
entrusted to them. 

Thus the women in the North played a decisive 
role in building a great socialist rear and helped the 
South to drive out the U.S. aggressors from their 
Fatherland. 

In South VietNam, before the liberation, the 
Union cadres organised the ‘long haired army’ of 
women which played an important role in the offen¬ 
sive and uprisings of the heroic southern people. 

At the 4th Congress of the Vietnamese women the 
government of the D.R.V.N. awarded the Ho Chi 
Minh order, 2nd class, to the VietNam Women’s 
Union for their revolutionary activities during the 
anti-U.S. war for natioi ai s.*lvat:on. 

There art hundreds of thousands of militant 
women cadres in the VietNam Women’s Unions. 
There are women like comrade Nguyen Thi Thap, 
honorary President of the Union, comrade Ha Thi 
Que, the President and comrade Nguven Thi Dinh, 
President of the Worn n’s Union i.-r the Liberation 
of South VietNam. 

Before the liberation of the country the liberation 
Women’s Union worked for mobilising the south 
Vietnamese women in the anti-U.S. resistance war 
for national salvation. 

During this 20-year grim struggle against the U.S. 
imperialists the Vietnamese women made a tremen¬ 
dous contribution in the military field. There were 
military commanders like the two Trung sisters, Lady 
Trien, the heroine Nguyen Thi Cbien, Lieutenant co¬ 
lonel Ho Thi Bi. South VietNam had the proud privi¬ 
lege of having 18 “Army Heroines". In the general 
offensive and uprisings of the national liberation 
struggle the south Vietnamese women scored 
glorious victories, one after another. In Saigon the 
girl-comando Trung Kicn asked the armymen to 
capture Tau San Nhat airport. In Rach-Gia, Mrs. 
X organised the Armoured units to rise in revolt. 
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And it was Mrs. Tu L who firit hoisted the Bag of 
revolution on the Cu Chi district headquarters. 

After the final victory against the U.S. imperia¬ 
lists, the Liberation Women’s Union took up the 
task of mobilising the women to defend the gains of 
the revolution and to heal up the wounds of the U.S. 
Viet Nam war. 

The cadres of the Union were enthused to pursue 
the reactionary puppet officers and soldiers in their 
hide-outs who were forced to surrender to the Revolu¬ 
tionary authorities. Women comprised the 80 per 
cent of the forces who caught hold of the die-hard 
puppet officers and soldiers. Thousands of generals, 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, police and spies 
were arrested by the women in South Viet Nam. A 
good number of enemy depots of amunition and 
military equipment had been unearthed by them. The 
women guarded the amunition dumps left by the 
enemy in Bicn Hoa, Ho Nai and Cbuong Thien and 
afterwards surrendered those war materials to the 
revolutionary forces. 

With a view to improve the ideological and cul¬ 
tural level of the people the Union took regular classes 
and launched campaigns against the pornographic 
literature. In Bien Hoa, Go Vap, My Tho and other 
provinces, thousands of prostitutes and drug-addicts 
were educated to change their mode of life. 

Relief work was one of the most important tasks 
in South Viet Nam after the liberation of the countiy. 

The Town-union in Saigon established 21 relief 
centres for the distribution of rice to the needy people. 
Within one month 30,000 tonnes of rice had been 
distributed by the Union. The women made a 
collection of 3.329.775 dong, 1.064 pails of paddy 
and 10 quintals of rice in Bien Hoa province alone. 
And they helped many families, who were forced to 
leave their village and detained in concentration 
camps, to return to their village-home. The women 
all over the country helped those needy people with 
money and food. 

The Liberation Women’s Union paid special 
attention also to the orphans. And in co-ordination 
with the Public Health Service the Union started a 
campaign for the prevention of diseases. 

Thus the cadres of the Union played an important 
part in all spheres of life. They are now members 
of the people’s Revolutionary Committees at all levels. 
There are 272 women members in the village and 
hamlet administrative committees of Eastern Nam Bo. 
In the Binh Phuoc village and Bien Hoa province 
majority of the committee members are women. In 
Saigon women occupy the posts of five chairmen 
and vice-chairmen. And women occupy the posts of 
chairmanship in the seven districts of Can Tho out of 
its eight districts. 

The historic victory of the Vietnamese people 
against the U.S. imperialists and their henchmen 
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opened new prospects for the women of South Viet 
Nam. Under the banner of the Liberation Women’s 
Union they are now engaged in building a new 
society in VietNam. 

The elderly women of VietNam did not lag behind 
to contribute their mite in the struggle for national 
salvation. 

The Association of combatants’ Mothers helped 
the People’s Armymen in all possible ways. Dur¬ 
ing the long-drawn people’s war this organisation 
set up its centre in every commune all over the coun¬ 
try. The combatants’ mothers* took special care 
when the People’s armymen were stationed in or 
passing through a locality. 

The organisation was founded as early as in 1945 
af er the emergence of the D.R.V.N. The country 
then had to face again ihe invasion of the French' 
colonialists. The people cf Vietnam were greatly 
moved to see the sufferings of the wounded soldiers 
brought back from the battle-fields. They tried 
to help them in every way. Some groups of women 
took up the vow to help these wounded soft^iers. 
And they were true to their mission. The wounded 
soldiers being emotionally moved by their affection 
and care designated those women as “mothers”. 

The women’s organisation in central Trung Bo 
then decided to set up the Association of combatants* 
Mothers in the Ha Tinh province in November, 
1945. Within a short time this campaign spread 
like anything. All women over 45 joined the orga¬ 
nisation. 

The Association was true to their task also dur¬ 
ing the anti-U.S. resistance war. Many women had 
to face bullets of the raiding enemy forces for refus¬ 
ing to surrender the revolutionary cadres. Many 
women, risking their lives, helped the wounded sol¬ 
diers to cross the river. Mrs. Nguyen Thi Suot 
(the elected heroine) of Ha Tinh helped the troops 
to cross the river many times during enemy air- 
attacks. 

Millions of women joined the Association during 
the two resistance wars against the French and the 
U.S. imperialism. Thus the combatants’ Mothers 
with their burning patriotism also played a great 
role in the liberation struggle of the country. 

After the total victory against the U.S. imperia¬ 
lism, VietNam entered a new phase of revolution. 
The whole country independent and reunified under 
one roof is marching ahead for building socialism. 

The Vietnamese women are also participating in 
this great historical task along with the menfolk. 
The heroic daughters of the Fatherland are worthy 
of their revolutionary heritage. And they are sure 
to make an important contribution to the building of 
a happy, prosperous and socialist VietNam. 

The facta are collected from the hooka and journal*- 
of VietNam. 
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I ndia Is Seen by Polish Artist 

Correspondent 


Among the many friend* India has in Poland, 
Andrz j Strumiilo is an especially interesting persona¬ 
lity. A well-known painter and poet, one of the most 
talented contemporary Polish artists, he is an enthu* 
siastic spokesman for and popularizer of India. 

Andrzej Strumiilo belongs to the handful of crea¬ 
tive workers displaying an extremely wide range of 
inures!* ai d abilities. The accomplishments of the 
48-year-old artist, a graduate of the Cracow Academy 
of Fine Arts, tremendously versatile and diversified, 
include numerous painting exhibitions in Poland and 
abroad, graphic setting for several scores of industrial 
and commercial exhibits, illustrations for several 
scores of books, countless drawing and photo report¬ 
ages from distant journeys, scenography for dramas 
by Shakespeare, Camus and others, as well as poetry 
and prose. Andrzej Strumiilo is the winner of many 
awards and distinctions. 

Two features of his creative work deserve special 
emphasis : the vast, almost full scale of his artistic 
interests and the excellent ability to create “art for 
everyday”, organically linked with life, with man’s 
needs and interests. His creativity is characterized 
by both acute realism and warm lyricism. Noteworthy 
is the precision of drawing, perceptivity, the almost 
scenic faithfulness of moment he wishes to 
immortalize. 

Andrzej Strumiilo leads a very active life. He 
travels extensively. He has wandered about Sardinia 
on foot. In the Levant he was fascinated with the 
hardly accessible remnants of Greek structures and 
sculptures. An experienced hunter, he has trailed a 
bear in the Siberian taiga and a tiger on the Ussuri 



River. He went with mountain-climbing expeditions 
to Mongolia and Nepal. He also finds time to paint 
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frescoes in workers’ clubs, to deliver lectures and talks 
in the Polish countryside. 



The diversity of bis creative interests, the multipli* 
city of the tools he reaches for to express himself arti¬ 
stically, go hand in hand with his consistent striving 
for active participation in the contemporary life of 
our restless globe, for comprehending the pheno¬ 
mena occurring in the world of today. Andrzej 
Strumiilo is an artist uf great calibre and, at the same 
time, an active social worker. 

An exhibition of his works held in Warsaw in 
May of 1976 had a separate Asiatic section which 
Sturmillo titled “Oriental Annex to Biography* 1 . 
He showed, next to his own works, also craftsmed's 
products, books, trophies, notes, documents, stoma, 
dry grass, hair and even sound and smoke—all that 
which he carefully and diligently—for he never 
chooses the beaten track—made and collected dur¬ 
ing his journeys. 

A comment on the Asian section written by the 
artist himself offers an answer to the question why 
he is so fascinated with that continent : “Here are 
scraps of Asia. The dust of the big continent, rolled 
over by storms; where men has been going up high 
and sinking down. The content that has produced 
the dignified indifference and the invasive hordes of 
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'he Guns, happiness of Nirvana and great riches, old 
religions and new worries. I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to see it with my own eyes. The scraps I 
have collected are materialized memories, catalysts 
of thoughts, returns and inspirations”. 

Andrzej Strumillo went to India for the first time 
in 1959 to work out graphic and advertising setting 
for the Polish pavilion at the World Agricutural Ex¬ 
hibition in New Delhi, which was open'd by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. This was the commencement of 
his fascination with that country, with the way of 
thinking characteristic of the people of that conti¬ 
nent, with their art and the exotic Asian nature. 
The rich history, the greatness as well as the con¬ 
trasts of that country strongly impressed the artist 
and influenced his future interests and creativity. 
He theretoie was glad to accept an invitation by the 
Indian Ministry of Education to visit that country 
again in 1970. For a month he travelled all over 
India. The Lalit Kala Akadcmi held expositions of 
his works in several Indian towns. He presented 
there his drawings—impressions of his first stay in 
India, studies of old and new Indian architecture, 
figures and laces. The exhibition aroused great 
interest wherever it was shown. At the same time, 
the artist delivered a number of 1-ctures on Polish 
culture and art, and established friendly contacts 
with Indian colleagues. He has kept especially plea¬ 
sant memories of Profs. Bendra and Hebbar. 

Equally fruitful was Andrzej Strumillo’s stay in 
India in 1972. The opportunity was provided by 
the artistic arrangement ol the Polish pavilion at the 
famous “Asia 72” exhibition, organized by the 
Indian government on a grand scale. At the same 
time, with the participation of the Polish Embassy, 
he held his own exhibition of works made in India. 
It was—as he reminisces—a look at India, a report 
on India and the Indians, a story about that country. 
The exhibits were deposited in the India Arts and 
Crafts Society in New Delhi. Of the numerous en¬ 
tries in the visitor's book at the exhibition, mention 
is due to one made by a lawyer from Hyderabad : 
“Each painting has its own beauty and greatness. 
I am deeply impressed by the lively paintings of the 
Polish artist. I hope this kind of cultural exchange 
between India and Poland would produce goodwill 
and mutual understanding”. 

In 1974 Andrzej Strumillo went to Nepal, stopp¬ 


ing on his way in India. He then became interested 
in the art remaining in the sphere of influence of 
Indian culture. The artist docs not rule out the 
possibility that his interest was born in effect of his 
meetings with Prof. Lokesh Chandra; of the Insti¬ 
tute of India Culture. 

Thanks to his numerous contacts vast knowledge 
and sensitivity, Andrz< j Strumillow has become one 
of the best Polish experts in Indian culture and art. 
He admires, understands and takes a skillful interest 
in them. He is very active in the field of populariz¬ 
ing India in Poland. Suffice it ter mention the numer¬ 
ous exhibitions. TV programmes and meeting! in 
the Pohsh-Indian friendship club, organized by him 
and devoted to India. The first exhibition of Indian 
architecture in Poland was displayed in more 
than a dozen towns. Strumillo’s paintings, drawings 
and other exhibits visited many towns, went to Cze¬ 
choslovakia and Mangolia and were shown at a big 
exposition in Warsaw’s Museum of Art. He has 
also illustrated srvctal books on India, the most 
recent ones bring “Dioga do Agry” (The way to 
Agra) and ‘‘Shantal”. 4 

In a conversation with a representative of the 
Polish Intcrpress Agency, Andrzej Strumillo empha¬ 
sized the great b-nefi s he has derived fioni his jour¬ 
neys, especial!v those to India, from meetings with 
interesting people. “During my travels in Asia, I 
acquired great respect for the paint brush, for draw¬ 
ing, for its terseness, fin the elegance of calligraphy, 
gesture. It was an excellent school. From India 
and Nepal I bo ught r> sp-< > for the aitist iu general, 
for the great, ...ion rnuus, perfect, almost 

magic abil.ty to pxpjrc jumls, for grinding emeralds, 
rubies, for painting miniatures, for the laborious 
making of manuscripts. In India I won great res¬ 
pect lor what man has created and is able to create 
and, at the same time, for the sense of modesty, al¬ 
most humility, as a rejuvscniative of European art 
which often especially in comparison with Asian 
art—seems to be simplified even primitive, and be¬ 
sides, rapid, violent, immodest, seeking noisy success. 
From the multiplicity of observations and impres¬ 
sions”, Andrzej Strumillo concludes, “I would like 
to retain, above all, the profound inquisitiveness 
characteristic of Indian art and the ability to achieve 
the riches of form and perfection through the in¬ 
defatigable repetition of models”. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

“The Contemporary” stands for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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I am very glad first of all that you, Mr. Yasue Ryosuite, have come to our country, and 
warmly welcome you. And I am veiy grateful to you for the kind woids you have just address¬ 
ed to me. ' 

I should have met you in Pyongyang, but my present on-the-spot guidance has prevented 
my doing so. Because you are supposed to go home soon, I have invited you to come all the 
way here like this. I hope you will understand this. 

I have looked through your questionnaire in which you asked me to explain many 
problems including the questions of Korea's reunification and Korea-Japan ie)atioDship. 1 have 
also read the content of your talk with our functionaries. Upon reading it 1 realized that you 
axe deeply concerned about our country and our activities. t 

You asked me to explain the reunification question of Korea at length, so I am going to 
mention, first of all, a few points about the reunification question of our country. 

Because the Korean question is a part of the international affairs in genet al, the problem of 
Korean reunification is unthinkable apart from the world’s situation. 

Since your last visit to our country, the woild’s situation has undergone a very complex 
change. Recent years have witnessed a great change in the international situation. 

The raw material, fuel and food crises have become aggravated on the wotldwide scale and 
many capitalist and imperialist countries are in the grip of an economic crisis. 

The US imperialists, in particular, are in a serious fuel crisis. Saying that the United 
States has fuel resources to last it only 30 years to come, the Americans themselves speak out 
loudly that they should secure new fuel markets, new fuel bases. US Secretary of State 
Kissinger cannot be regarded as having spoken lor nothing when he openly said that if the Arab 
nations should use the fuel weapon the United States would resort to real weapons. This we 
can say is a cry of distress given by the imperialists gripped in the vice of a crisis. 

As the non-aligned states, the countries of the third world put up an energetic struggle to 
protect their natural resources, the imperialists are falling into an ever more serious economic 
crisis and find themselves floundering in an economic panic. 

The imperialists are now making desperate attempts to wriggle out of the economic crisis. 

They are intensifying their manoeuvres to split and alienate the non-aligned states, the 
third world countries from each other, perpetrating overthrowing, subversive activities in aD 
parts of tfce world. f 

The United States is using its food weapon against the fuel weapon of the third world 
countries. Besides, it is producing large quantities of weapons and selling them to other countries 
at high prices, while supplying weapons to such countries as cannot manufacture them to cause 
them to feud and antagonize and fight among themselves. Thus, it Is now tfyii^g to g ct out of 
the crisis. This is one of the tactics employed now by the US imperialists in Asia abd many 
other parts of the world. 
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The United States is ostentatiously holding the signboard of "peace** while stepping op Its 
war preparations secretly. 

The US authorities are resorting to the doublefaced tatties. On the one hand, they employ 
the tactics of putting up the signboard of "peace 1 * So fool people whiles on the other, working 
craftily to expand military bases and step up war preparations. 

Outwardly, the US imperialists are loud-mouthed about "peace” and "easing of tensions**, 
but, in actual fact, have not waived their wild design for world domination. Strategically, the 
US imperialists are now preparing for a world war. 

They are trying to find a way out from the economic crisis by means of war. Seen from 
the historical point of view, too, this is how the imperialists used to behave themselves. When¬ 
ever they found themselves in an acute economic crisis they sought for a solution in a war. Such 
manoeuvres on the part of the imperialists also let loose the First and Second World Wars. 

Just before the Second World War, too, the imperialists concluded "non-aggression 
treaties’* and "neutrality pacts’* with other countries under the signboard of "peace”. But in 
the long run, they unleashed the war. No war is started on a prearranged date. The imperialists 
hasten their war preparations behind the screen of "peace” and start war at any time when the 
chance arrives. 

While stepping up the war preparations, the US imperialists are now scheming to find a 
solution by splitting the countries of the third world and destroying them one by one. 

The Korean question, too, should be studied in the context of such aggressive moves of 
US imperialism. 

Tire US imperialists are applying to Korea the same artifice of aggression they are employ¬ 
ing everywhere in the world. They are scheming to divide our country and continue to hold 
south Korea in their grip. 

In trying to keep South Korea in their grip, the US imperiallits aim primarily at tightening 
their control of Japan. They think that only when they have control over Japan can they treat 
other countries of Asia as colonies. 

The US imperialists want to keep south Korea under their thumb partly because they want 
to make south Korea their permanent raw material base. It is a fact that they lust for the raw 
materials in south Korea. Some time ago 1 found an article in a certain country's magazine 
which predicted that Korea had huge oil deposits, which might possibly touch off troubles in 
Korea. It looks like that the US imperiaiists are craving for the oil resources found in the 
continental shelves near the Korean peninsula. 

To the US imperialists it is also essential to have control over south Korea as a military 
base* They want to seize the whole of Korea and, further, realize their world domination by 
cuing south Korea as their military, strategic base. They want south Korea as a military base 
to deter the Soviet Union and China and tighten their control of Japan. 

After their ignominious d feat in Indochina the US imperialists are further straining the 
situation in our country, precisely because they want to materialize these aggressive ends. The 
Korean question is more complex now than when I first met you. 

At present the US imperialists are blackmailing us seriously with threats of War. By 
mobilizing the publications in their service they keep clamouring about a "plan for nine-day 
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operations" or a "plan for five-day operations**, and are openly speaking out th« rt tbey w ould 
unhesitatingly use even nuclear weapons if a war should break out in Korea some day. 

They have already deployed numerous nuclear weapons along the Military Demarcation 
Line in our country, and recently are carrying out boisterous war exercises every day. Some 
time ago they went to the length of mobilizing their marines stationed in Okinawa for a 
vociferous war exercise. If tbey want the peaceful reunification of Korea, why should they keep 
holding war exercises noisily ? Not we but exactly the US impciialiats are obstructing the 
peaceful reunification of Korea. 

The US imperialists do not want Korea’s reunification, and neither do south Korea’s 
present rulers. The latter are colluding with the former. The present south Korean rulers are 
acting strictly on orders from the US Central Intelligence Agency. Therefore, unless they are 
out of its control, the question cannot be solved. The present rulers of south Korea have 
handed south Korea over to the US imperialists as a military base and the latter try to continue 
to use it as a colonial military base. 

Since the US imperialist strategy to keep Korea divided and perpetuate their occupation of * 
south Korea remains unchanged, we cannot expect their immediate withdrawal from there. In 
the light of the prevailing situation now, the US imperialists are hardly likely to give up south 
Korea and withdraw. 

The Korean question is confronted with a very great difficulty. So it is by no "■*»»!, m 
simple matter. The Korean question is more complicated and difficult than the question of 
Indochina. 

In order to drive the US imperialists out of south Korea, the south Korean, Japanese and 
other Asian peoples must be awakened and fight forcefully against them. However, the south 
Korean people and a considerable number of Asian people are not yet sufficiently awakened to 
the sinister aggressive activities of the US imperialists, and they do not wage a vigorous struggle 
against their presence in Asia and their domination and control of Asian nations. Some south 
Koreans do hate US imperialism, but there are still some others who regard US imperialism as 
“benefactor” who gives them some sort of “favour”, and think that only when they elitig to 
the US, can they be given rice to eat. 

The present rulers of south Korea and Japan do not oppose the colonial rule of US 
imperialism ; they obey it faithfully. With its backing, they are craftily workiug to prevent tho 
peoples from awakening, while harassing and repressing them in various ways. The rulers are 
engrossing the peoples in finding a way out of their dire poverty. 

Judging from the prevailing situation, it seems that the question of Korea’s reunification 
will be solved through a hard-fought struggle. 

Now I will reply to your question concerning the situation following the publication of the 
North-South Joint Statement. 

The Norh-South Joint Statement published in July 1972 makes clear the three principles of 
national reunification—reunifying the homeland independently and peacefully and achieving ' 
great national unity by transcending the differences in ideologies, ideals anQ systems. These 
are good principles. 
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The three p rinciplea clarified in the North-South Joint Statement were proposed by. us, and 
the south Korean authorities agreed to them. When publishing this statement, they consented 
to the three principles—independence, peaceful reunification and great national unity—and 
solemnly pledged before the whole nation that they would implement them in good faith. 

However, as soon as the North-South Joint Statement was published, the south Korean 
authorities negated one by one the principles and agreements in this statement. They publish¬ 
ed the North-South Joint Statement on the one-hand, and, on the other, negated it. This 
appears to be the tactics of the US imperialists. 

When publishing the North-South Joint Statement, we put forward the principle of 
independence, presupposing that Koreans should reunify the homeland by themselves without 
relying on the US or on any other nations. The south Korean authorities, too, declared that 
they, as Koreans, would seek a policy of national reunification for themselves, without relying 
on a great power or any other foreign countries. 

But at a press conference held the day after the publication of the North-South Joint 
Statement, a high-ranking official of south Korea made an absurd statement that because the 
UN was not an outside force, the “UN forces’* must continue to be stationed in south Korea. 
This was a plain utterance that rejected the principle of independence made clear in the North- 
South Joint Statement. If, when meeting us, the south Korean authorities had said that they 
tried to solve the question of national reunification through relying on outside forces or they 
intended to perpetuate the division of the country, we would never have published the joint 
statement with them. 

The south Korean authorities also denied the principle of great national unity agreed upon 
in the North-South Joint Statement. If the south Korean authorities had even the slightest 
willingness to collaborate with us on the principle of great national unity, transcending the 
differences in ideologies, ideals and systems, they should desist from their anti-communist policy. 
How can they achieve the great national unity, opposing communism, instead of collaborating 
with Communists ? Following the publication of the North-South Joint Statement, the south 
Korean authorities intensified their “anti-communist” campaign slandering and opposing the 
northern half of the Republic; they claimed that there was no reason, no ground whatsoever for 
them to revise the ‘‘Anti-Communist Law” and the “National Security Law”. 

The puppet clique of south Korea continued with their activities for national partition in 
violation of the principles and agreements of the North-South Joint Statement on the indepen¬ 
dent and peaceful reunification of the country and, in June 1973, they advocated that the north 
and south of our country should enter the U.N. separately. This laid bare their true intention to 
internationally legalize and s- perpetuate our nation’s division. Since liberation up to date our 
people have already suffered indescribably great misfortunes and pains because of the sptit of 
the territory and nation, and how can we tolerate their activities to perpetuate it? As the U.S. 
imperialists do not quit south Korea, it is impossible to reunify the country right away, but it is 
absolutely unnecessary to legalize the division. We cannot legalize and recognize the permanent 
division of the country. 

Legalizing prepetuating the division of the nation is a teachery to sell out the country 
and the people, it is a crime that can never be erased out of history. We have no desire at all to 
hand down to posterity a historical record of treachery on the country and the nation being 
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Why, then. Is the north-south dialogue at a stalemate now? 

At present the south Korean authorities are alleging that the nort-south dialogue has been 
disrupted because we are insincere. But that is not true. 

We started the north-south dialogue for the purpose of creating favourable conditions for 
achieving great national unity and hastening the country’s re-unification as much as practi¬ 
cable. In order to achieve the great national unity in accordance with the principles of the 
North-South Joint Statement, it is necessary to guarantee the democratization of-society and the 
freedom of political activity of all parties, groupings and personages of all walks of life. 

The south Korean authorities, however, are imprisoning and savagely repressing many 
patriotic democrats, youth and students of south Korea who fight against the division of the 
homeland and for the democratization of south Korean society. The reactionary rulers of south 
Korea had Kim Dae Jung kidnapped in Japan in broad daylight and are repressing him 
through a trial, because he opposed their treacherous policies against the country and the people 
and 'hey jailed poet Kim Ji Ha because he had written a poem that criticized them. They stigj' 
tnalize any opponent as a Communist and, on the charge of the violation of the “Anti-Commu- * 
nist Law**, are arresting, imprisoning and murdering him brutally. The reactionary south 
Korean rulers are repressing numerous religious people and even the former south Korean 
■^President” Yun Bo Son on the charge of the violation of the “Anti-Communist Law”. Nobody 
would believe that such people as the religious people and Yun Bo Son are Communists. 

How can we meet the south Korean authorities ' and hold a dialogue when they are 
repressing the patriotic democrats, youth and students so harshly? We can no longer tolerate 
the fact that the south Korean authorities are intensifying their repression of south Korea's 
patriotic democrats, youth students behind the signboard of dialogue. 

And since the south Korean authorities are trying to detain foreign forces by the sleeve and 
and working to prepetuate the division the country, we caunot resume our dialogue with them. 
We mean to have talks in order to reunify the country; and what is the use of meeting them,, 
when the south Korean authorities try to keep the country divided? It is of no use to hold talks 
for the partition of the country with those who seek the division of the country. 

In the present situation the resumption of the north-south dialogue is impossible, however 
hard we try. The present south Korean authorities do not understand our intentions, because 
they have no policy, think nothing of the nation and humanity, and have no logic. A dialogue 
is tenable when each party’s intentions are understood, so how can a dialogue be held when we 
are not understood? 

We can resume the dialogue even now if the south Korean authorities stop repressing the 
democrats, release the arrested and detained youth, students and patriots, desist from their fas¬ 
cist rule and take the road to democracy, >top the activities for national division and move 
towards reunification. 

We have never disrupted the north-south dialogue; we always keep the door to the dialo¬ 
gue open. We have proposed on a number of occasions to convoke a Great National Congress- 
composed of repiesentatives of all political parties and social organizations, parsonages of various 
circles and the Democratic Republican Party of south Korea included, and hold discussions on 
the problem of the reunification of the nation. 
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IW, I will answer to your question on the peace agreement. 

Right now, our country is in frontal confrontation with the US imperiaUsta. So we mswS 
conclude a peace agreement with the US; we cannot do so with anybody else. 

It is the US imperialist aggressors who are acting as masters in south Korea now. They 
have full command of armed forces there. It is also the US imperialists who concluded the 
Military Armistice Agreement with us. The question of replacing the Armistice Agreement with 
a peace agreement should be settled only by the DPRK and the US authorities that factually 
signed the Armistice Agreement and have real powers to guarantee peace in Korea. 

The south Korean authorities oppose this reasonable proposal of ours; they ask how it is 
possible to have US troops withdraw from south Korea and conclude a peace agreement with¬ 
out any specific plans. But we have made clear the detailed measures to be taken after the 
conclusion of the peace agreement. 

As one nf the detailed measures for easing tensions between north and south after the 
signing of the Korea-US peace agreement on condition that US troops are withdrawn from 
south Korea, we proposed, first of all, to reduce the number of the armed forces of the north 
and the south to 100 000 or less respectively. In addition, we proposed that the north and the 
south prevent armed conflict with each other and refrain from resorting to force of arms against 
each other and that both parties resume talks on the country’s reunification in accordance with 
the three principles of national reunification clarified in the North-South Joint Statement. It is 
absolutely untrue that we have no specific proposal on what is to be done following the conclu¬ 
sion of the peace agreement. 

Although the specific steps to be taken after the conclusion of the peace agreement between 
Korea and the US were explained, the US and south Korean authorities deliberately claim that 
we have no *;pecific plans, because they do not want to conclude a peace agreement. The US 
authorities are unwilling to sign a peace agreement with us. 

Two years have elapsed since a letter was sent to the United States Congress in the name 
of the Supreme People’s Assembly of the Demoratic People’s Republic of Korea proposing that 
negotiations be held on the question of replacing the Korean Armistice Agreement with a peace 
agreement. But the United States has not yet replied to the letter. And last year the UN General 
Assembly adopted a resolution calling on the powers signatory to the Military Armistice Agree¬ 
ment of Korea to withdraw the U S. troops fi om south Korea and replace the Armistice Agree¬ 
ment with a peace agreement. The U.S. imperialists are ignoring the decision of the UN 
General Assembly as well. Even^a UN General Assembly decision falls flat with the US imperia¬ 
lists. To the US imperialists only what they themselves utter makes law but what others say 
cannot be law. This is just what the US imperialists are like. 

Judging by all the facts, the United States authorities do not want to conclude a peace 
agreement with us because they aim to prevent the reunification of our country and keep it 
divided for ever. 

When we proposed the United States to conclude a peace agreement, the south Korean 
authorities came Jforward with a proposal for the so-called “non-aggression treaty”. This 
‘'treaty” is not designed for the reunification of our country. The purport of the "treaty” is that 
the north and the south of Korea should remain divided as two states and promise not to attack 
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each, other. In the final analysis, this is designed to legalize the partition of our country. Even 
though our country is divided temporarily, why should we sign a meaningless “non-aggression 
treaty" legalizing the division? The peace agreement we proposed and the ‘'non-aggression 
treaty** the south Korean authorities put forward are essentially different. 

The US imperialists and the south Korean authorities heep on fussing about the fictitious 
“threat of southward invasion.*' In Korea today there exists the threat of northward invasion 
from the south and not "threat of southward invasion" from the north. Not we but precisely 
the US imperialists and the south Korean authorities are creating the danger of war; we are not 
threateniug south Korea but the US imperialists are threatening us. Who will believe that such 
a small country as ours is threatening the United States that is seeking to dominate the world? 
No people in the world believe it. And yet the U S imperialists and the south Korean authori¬ 
ties persist in their unfounded argument that we are threatening south Korea. Quite contrary is 
the fact; the Americans are threatening us, refusing to conclude a peace agreement and hold a 
dialogue with us. «• 

What, then, should be done in the future to solve the question of Korea's reunification ? 

In my opinion there must be some conditions matured and a certain length of time needed 
for the realization of Korea’s reunification. The people’s struggle will never emerge victorious 
automatically. 

The reunification of our country requires, first of all, the awakening of both the south 
Korean people and the Japanese people. 

The people in south Korea and the Japanese people should awaken and wage a joint 
struggle against US imperialism’s aggression and interference, thus making it impossible for the 
US imperialists to control south Korea and Japan any longer. This is prerequisite for an early 
solution of the question of our country’s reunification. But as yet their forces are not strong 
enough to do so. 

The democratic forces in south Korea arc now fighting in difficult conditions caused by the 
south Korean puppets’ repression which is being intensified in compliance with the US 
imperialists’ wirepulling. But I think the south Korean and Japanese peoples will be further 
awakened through their struggle iu the future, since they suffered greatly in the past and waged 
many struggles to extricate themselves from the sufferings. 

Although they are now living helplessly, the south Korean people will certainly become 
awakened under the enemy’s uninterrupted fascist repression and gradually turn out in a 
struggle. Historical experience affords good illustrations of this. 

The more cruel the reactionaries’ repression becomes, the more awakened the people will 
be. 

Broad sections of the people in the world are now gradually awakening in the course of 
straggle. Thus the general situation is developing in favour of world peace and the progressive 
people the world over. 

A few days ago I met a government friendship delegation from Ethiopia. In monarchical 
Ethiopia the reactionary rulers suppressed the people very cruelly. The rulers' suppression of 
the people reached the extremes and the people suffered from starvation. Thus the people’s 
anti-government sentiments mounted daily and, at last, young officers rose in revolt and toppled 
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the monarchical regime. After the overthrow of monarchism Ethiopia is following the progres¬ 
sive path. At present Ethiopia is carrying out the land reform and making a national democratic 
revolution in many respects. 

The state of affairs in Portugal is similar. In the past Portugal was no less fascistized than 
S pain under Franco’s reign. But now the people are striving energetically to follow the road 
of democratic development. Of course, that country has a number of complicated problems 
yet to be solved. But, in any case, the more ruthlessly the people are suppressed, the more 
rapidly the progressive forces grow. This has been proved by facts. 

The democratic forces of south Korea are weak now, but the south Korean people will 
sooner or later awaken to become a formidable force for national reunification. The south 
Korean people can never go in rags and hungry indefinitely without any political liberties and 
rights, under the oppression of the puppet clique. 

I believe many of the Japanese people think that Japan should get out of US control and 
follow the path of independence. 

Further, it is of Importance for the solution of Korea’s reunification question to arouse 
more extensively world public opinion subscribing to the reunification of Korea and expose 
before the people throughout the world the unwarranted acts committed by the US imperialists 
in south Korea. 

It is necessary to arouse the opinion of the peoples of the world on the Korean question on 
a wider scale, so that broader segments of the peoples of the world should be acquainted better 
with the national misery and distress the Korean people are suffering owing to the division of 
the country and the nation. 

Now the south Korean authorities are scheming to faseistize south Korea as the Franco 
clique of Spain did, but it is no more than a fantastic daydream. 

In the future, we will widely introduce and publicize to the peoples of the world the 
criminal barbarities perpetrated by the US imperialists in south Korea aDd the pains suffered by 
the south Korean people under the fascist tyranny, and more vigorously stir up world public 
opinion on the Korean question. At present the opinion of the peoples of the world as to the 
goings-on in south Korea is not called up as widely as it should be. 

Only when the opinion of the peoples throughout the world supporting the Korean people’s 
cause of reunification is aroused more briskly, is it possible to avert war in Korea, preserve 
peace in Asia and reunify Korea in a peaceful way. We will strive to excite world public 
opinion on the Korean question more vigorously and thus make the Korean question the focal 
point of attention both in the'Asian and the world affairs. 

When the opinion of the peoples of the world regarding the Korean question is stirred up, 
the awareness of the people and democrats in south Korea will also increase and their fighting 
will and spirit rise higher. In particular, when the solidarity movement is conducted briskly 
in Japan in support of the Korean people’s struggle for national reunification, it will further 
stimulate the south Korean people in their democratic movement. 

Now I would like to touch briefly on the question of Korea-Japan relations. 

This question also relates to the US. Only when the US takes its hands off Japan can the 
relations between Korea and Japan develop smoothly. 
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At present the Japanese government consults the Americans on every question and acts in 
accordance with the "two Koreas" policy of the US. So the question of Korea Japan relations 
cannot be settled. 

Japan should take an attitude of assisting in the reunification of Korea and should have 
the hope that we in Korea, its next-door neighbour, will live in peace, without quarrelling. I 
think many Japanese arc now hoping this. However, the Japanese government tails after the 
US imperialist policy to divide our country into “two Koreas”. Because the Japanese govern¬ 
ment is moving by the US imperialists’ locomotive on the track of their strategic policy, there 
is no way of improving the relations between Korea and Japan. 

We are not disappointed at the Japanese government’s unfriendly attitude towards our 
country. The Japanese government takes this attitude not in accordance with the Japanese 
people’s will but in accordance with the will of the US; it is the doing of a handful of Japanese 
reactionaries who follow the US. That is why we do not blame the Japanese people in the 
slightest. 

Since the question of improving the relations between Korea and Japan is not yet on the. 
order of the day, we consider that it is of no use to raise this question to the Japanese govern¬ 
ment ; we don’t think it necessary. 

In the future, too, we will continually strive to strengthen our friendship and solidarity 
with the Japanese people, and will do everything possible to this end. 

Now, on your question concerning our foreign policy. 

Our foreign policy is the same as in the past. The important aspect of our foreign policy 
is to strengthen solidarity with the third world countries, the non-aligned countries. 

Since their latest economic crisis started, the US imperialists have intensified their activities 
to S p]j t third world countries and the non-aligned countries. In disuniting these countries, 
ifeey try to take advantage of their vulnerable points. As for those countries that are short of 
food, the US imperialists give them some food in an effort to realize their demands ; and they 
provide some countries with weapons in order to make their political demands on them. On 
the whole, the present US imperialist strategy is to disorganize the third world countries and 
the non-aligned countries to prevent them from uniting together. 

The US imperialists fear the unity of the third world countries more than anything else. 
Through their experience at the UN, the US imperialists have often felt that the unity of the 
third world countries is undesirable. As the third world countries united and vigorously fought 
to prevent the reduction of the prices of raw materials and against their arbitrary plunder, the 
US imperialists were more terror-stricken. So the US imperialists are now stretching out their 
hands not only to Latin-American countries but also to Asian and African countries, and are 
carrying out extensive activities to divide these countries. 

Our present policy is to do all we can to prevent the third world countries from being 
disunited and strengthen their solidarity. 

At present the third world countries have quite a few hardships. First of all, they have 
many economic bottlenecks. Therefore, it is essentia) for the third world countries to strengthen 
their economic cooperation. The third world countries can overcome the economic difficulties 
if they closely cooperate with each other on the principle of filling each other s needs. 
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The next headche for the third world countries is that they have not yet solved the ques¬ 
tion of their own native cadres. In the past when they ruled these countries, the imperialists 
prevented them from training the native cadres. A« a result, these countries have now very 
few technicians; all they have are only some experts of civic science. 

At present the third word countries are laying emphasis on agriculture, which I think is 
very good. 

In recent years, under the influence of the cold front, not only the countries situated 
north of the equator but also those near it have suffered great damages. In this situation, 
it is very important that the third world countries take agriculture in hand, determined to solve 
the food problem for themselves. Taking agriculture in hand will enable them to solve the 
food problem for their peoples quickly and thus preserve their national independence 
sovereignty. 

Our country is increasing economic cooperation and political unity with the third world 
countries, the non-aligned countries. It is true that ours is a small country, and we cannot 
give much help to other countries economically. However, we pass on our experience to 
the third world countries and send them our technicians who are capable of undertaking 
irrigation projects. 

With the summit conference of non-aligned states ahead, the non-aligned countries are 
making preparations to take part in the conference. Now everybody consents to the non- 
aligned countries forging unity. But what is important is how the non-aligned countries 
should achieve their unity and how they can avoid playing into the hands of the imperialists. 
Therefore, I think, the forthcoming summit conference of non-aligned states will exhaustively 
discuss the strengthening of their international solidarity. 

The third world countries will not be disorganized and cut into pieces in accordance with 
the imperialist strategy. The people are sharplv watching the manoeuvres of the imperialists. 
The USCIA will not be able to pull the wool over the eyes of the people no matter what 
crafty and insidious artifice it may resort to. The wild ambition of the US imperialists wiit 
be frustrated in the long run. 

These are my general answers. If you have any further questions you may ask. 

Question : May 1 understand that there still remain unchanged your conceptions of 
the spirit of the July 4, North-South Join Statement, the proposals made by your country after 
its publication, in particular, on the Confederal Republic of Korea advanced on June 23, 1973 
by Your Excellency Mr. President ? 

Answer : Our views expressed in the North-South Joint Statement are still effective. We 
intend to make continued efforts to carry our point. 

However, we do not mean that we will never agree to other than what we propose. If 
both the north and the south sit together and have serious discussions, there may emerge better 
proposals. Then we are ready to agree to them. Even if some of our views are not accepted 
we will not insist only on our views for the sake of great national unity and the country's reuni¬ 
fication. We arc going to subordinate everything to great national unity and to the cause of 
national reunification. 
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Question : Your Excellency Mr. President always say that you will not interfere with 
south Korea, that you have no intention to impose the socialist system on south Korea, and 
that different political systems can co-exist and people with different religious beliefs can live 
in one country. Nevertheless, there have been various speculations about this. What are your 
views ? 

Answer : At present the south Korean rulers are spreading a lie that we intend to “com- 
munize” south Korea and impose communism on it. More than once we have already dec¬ 
lared that we would not force socialism upon south Korea. If we do nor impose the socialist 
system of the northern half of the Republic on south Korea and the south Korea u authorities 
do not try to destroy our socialist system, we think, we, both of us, as one and the same nation, 
ran move forward together while keeping two systems intact. If both sides settle problems 
of common national interest and concern by united efforts, it will be greatly conducive to the 
coordinated progress of the country and the people. 

True, class antagonisms have already disappeared in the northern half of the Republic/ _ 
but the class problem is yet to be solved in south Korea. How to settle class relations in south 
Korea is a matter of the south Korean people themselves. We will not meddle in it. 

Question : Those who well understand what Your Excellency Mr. President have just 
said interpret it correctly. But some people, while gradually forming correct views through 
struggles, are apprehensive lest socialism should be imposed on them amid possible confussion 
after they have overthrown Pak Jung Hi through hard efforts. What are your views on this ? 

Answer : At present some south Korean democrats fear lest the Communists should 
frotf advantage of their democratic movement to impose socialism on them. We have more 
than once declared that we will not impose socialism on south Korea. So we will not do such 
a thing. 

Let the south Korean people themselves choose the road to take. If socialism is forced on, 
it will cause indigestion. It is meaningless to force socialism on those who do not understand 
socialism correctly. 

We have no intention to impose socialism on south Korea; and we have no plan to do so. 
In dealing with any question we are consistent in our opposition to subjectivism. Subjectivism 
is incompatible with the principle of socialism and communism. 

Qucation : At present the US has nuclear warheads in south Korea. And last year the 
US Secretary of Defence threatened and blackmailed your country, declaring that if you "in¬ 
vade the south*’ they would check it with nuclear weapons. As regards this statement, I 
would like to ask Your Excellency Mr. President if you have the idea of forestalling it with nu¬ 
clear weapons. 

Answer : We have no intention of arming ourselves with nuclear weapons. 1/Ve have 
not enough money Co produce nuclear weapons or any adequate place to test them. 

The US imperialists say they will use nuclear weapons if war breaks out in Korea, in order 
to browbeat us. Even if war bursts forth in Korea, they would not be able to use nuclear 



weapons. How can they use nuclear weapons here in Korea when friend and foe will grapple 
with each other ? Should the enemy use nuclear weapons, he will also get killed. That ii 
why I called fools those who said they would use nuclear weapons if war broke out in Koras. 

At present the south Korean rulers are stubbornly askipg the US imperialist* for a nuclear 
umbrella, but we do not ask other countries for nuclear weapons or a nuclear umbrella. 

Question : The speculation is rife concerning negotiations between you country and 
the US. I would like to hear your Excellency Mr. President’s views on it. 

Answer ; We have a lot of problems, including that of a peace agreement, oo which 
we must settle account with the US authorities. So we do not mean that we are not willing 
to have any talks or contact with them. 

But, under any circumstances, we will have talks or contact with the US on an equal foot¬ 
ing, not in such a way as to entreat them. 

We are ready to have talks with the US authorities even now if they accept our proposal 
to replace the Armistice Agreement with a peace agreement. But the US authorities have 
not yet given any answer to our Republic’s proposal on the conclusion of a peace agreement 
or shown any affirmative reaction. Therefore, we do not want to go to the trouble of knock¬ 
ing at the door, begging them for a dialogue. We have already tapped at the door, 
the , US , for talks on the question of concluding a peace agreement. But the US authorities 
have given us no reply. So, we cannot ask them to have talks with us against their will, can 
we ? 

Question : There has recently been much talk about “cross recognition”. I know well 
that Your Excellency Mr. President are totally against it. If China, the Soviet Union States 
and Japan take some initiatives, and this not in the form of “cross recognition”, in connection 
with the reunification question of your country, will you reject all of them no matter what they 
are ? 

Answer : The question of other countries’ so-called “cross recognition” of the north and 
the south of our country is also connected with the fundamental question of the reunification of 
the country. 

The present “government” of south Korea is against national reunification, insists on the 
split of the nation, detains the : outside forces by the sleeve and hinder great national unity. So, 
the recognition of this “government” implies not reunification but permanent division of our 
country. The south Korean authorities prattle that reunification would be possible even after 
the north and the south join the UN as “two Koreas”. This is a hackneyed trick of the quislings. 
We can never agree to the so-called “cross recognition” proposed by the US imperialists and 
their lackeys for the purpose of creating “two Koreas” and dividing our country into north and 
south for good. 

Some people say : The present south Korean authorities hold the reins of “government”, 
*nd how can this be ignored ? But the present “government” of south Korea is not an 
Independent government the independent states should deal with. Therefore, as far as this 
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“government” exists, there can be no “cross recognition” of the north and the south of our 
country. 

We are positively opposed not only to the question of “cross recognition” of the north and 
the south of Korea, but also to any form of initiatives that envisage the division of our nation. 
Of course, as far as an initiative leading to our country's reunification is concerned, that is 
another matter. 

• 

As for the present south Korean “government”, no relations should be maintained with it, 
but it must be thoroughly isolated. Positive support should be given to the people of south 
Korea in their struggle for democracy, so that a democratic government is established in south 
Korea. If the south Korean authorities stop fascist suppression—arresting and jailing people 
and democrats—and if they frankly admit their past crimes against the country and the people 
and promise to stop such acts, then the matter will be different. 

Question : Your Excellency Mr. President have remarked very briefly on the question o£ 
Korea-Japan relations. Yet, I think your brief remarks have explained everything. Neverthe- * 
Ipss, I should like to ask a few more questions. 

If the Japanese government’s attitude remains unchanged as it is now, should we think that 
the question of concluding the once-much-talked-about fisheries agreement between .Korea and 
Japan is infeasible ? 

Answer: If it is a private fisheries agreement, not one between the two governments, 

I think it is feasible. Needless to say, even a private fisheries agreement should be guaranteed by 
the Japanese government. 

Question : I think it is a fairly good thing that after the Shoseimaru incident the Japanese 
government suggested the conclusion of a fisheries agreement with your Republic. What do 
you think about this ? 

Answer : In Japan there was once much talk about the need to conclude a fisheries agree¬ 
ment between Korea and Japan. And it was also said that a fisheries delegation would be 
dispatched to our country. I do not know well if that was the intention of the Japanese 
government or of some individuals. But, in any case, we want contact and mutual visits bet¬ 
ween the Korean and the Japanese people, and we cannot close our gate to our neighbour 
Japan. So, if the Japanese government allows and guarantees it, I think the questions of 
fisheries relations between the individuals of Korea and Japan can possibly be solved to some 
extent. 

I am very glad I have met and talked with you after a long interval. 
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Bringing Detente to Asia 

A. YURYEV 


The newly independent countries of Asia have for 
ever parted ways with their erstwhile colonial rulers 
as far as the latter’s great-power policy objectives are 
concerned. The Asians are now rather seeking to 
establish equitable, mutually advantageous relations 
among themselves, irrespective of differences in the 
level of economic development, state system, ideology 
or religion. 

They see their priority tasks in elimination of 
poverty, catching up with the world’s average econo¬ 
mic level, and raising the people’s cultural standards. 

A lasting peace is an indispensable condition for 
achieving these goals. The Asians realize that non- 
agression and non-interference in the affairs of other 
countries must become the norm of international 
relations. In other words, detente must spread to 
Asia. 

What is the essence of detente ? To quote Leonid 
Brezhnev: “Detente means willingness to resolve 
differences and disputes, not by force, not by threats 
and sabre-rattliDg, but by peaceful means, at the 
conference table. Detente means a certain trust and 
ability to take into consideration each other’s legiti¬ 
mate interest?.” 

Asia, which has not had a single year oi uninter¬ 
rupted peace since the end of World War 1 II, needs 
detente, more perhaps than most. Its colonial past 
has left it an explosive heritage. Racial, religious, 
ethnic and border problems, created during the 
colonial period serve as “delayed-action bombs”, 
periodically disturbing and always threatening peace. 

Imperialist powers, on their part, never miss an 
opportunity to play upon old contradictions and new 
contraversies, to add fuel to the fire by setting up one 
Asian country against another. 

A direct outcome of such a political situation has 
been an enormous growth in the military spendings 
of these countries. As early as 1972, the military 
expenditure of the Third World countries was esti¬ 
mated at 30,000 million dollars not very great when 
compared to the astronomical spendings of the big 
powers, but large enough to cause a drain which 
their weak economies can ill-afford. To make matters 


worse, the rate of growth of military spendings by 
Third World countries far.exceeds the world average. 

There can be no two opinions on the urgent ne£d 
to stabilise the situation in Asia. The Soviet Union 
sees a realistic way to achieving this end—joint efforts 
to establish a system of Asian security, having 1 due 
regard for the legitimate interests of all states of the 
continent. > ’ •• 

The Soviet Uniou, committed to peace, and as an 
Asian power as much as a European, is vitally 
interested in peace and stability in Asia. In fact, 
“work for ensuring Asian security based bn joint 
efforts by the states of that continent” forms an 
important part of the “programme of further struggle 
for peace” outlined at the 25th CPSU Congress. 

Some progress has already been achieved in the 
year that has elapsed since that Congress. India and 
Pakistan are gradually normalising their relations. 
Contacts between South-East Asian-states and the 
socialist woild are developing. The Soviet Union and 
Indoneaa are discussing greater economic coopera¬ 
tion. President Marcos of the Philippines declared 
during a visit to the USSR that the two countries were 
resolved to promote detente in Asia. Relations bet¬ 
ween the united, socialist Vietnam and neighbours 
are fast normalising. 

Against these achievements must be set the 
persistent efforts by some opponents of detente to turn 
history back by a quarter century, to revive the cold 
war. Their weapon is a mythical “Soviet threat”. 

It was by using just this pretext that SEATO was 
brought into being. In the two decades of its existence 
it had no occasion to meet any Soviet “threat”, but 
it did massively interfere in the internal affairs of 
sovereign Asian states. The nuisance value of this ill- 
conceived military bloc can be gauged by the sigh of 
relief with which its disbandment in 1975 was received 
by all. 

Obviously, not everyone has learnt the dismal 
lesson of SEATO. Variants of SEATO are still 
being recommended to now plainly distrustful Asians. 
These cold war champions are not aware that a new 
breeze is blowing over Asia—the breeze of peaceful 
co-existence and mutual cooperation. 


Hypocrisy Rules the Roast 

In this life, as a custom, they who hold might, 

Do talk of peace while preparing for a fight; 

And adored with ritual tender. 

Is even conceited a pretender— 

As lives in darkness but offers others light. 

-BOOMERANG 
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BOOKS FOR ALL 

V. LEONOV 

President, Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Moscow 


People abroad are very interested in the history 
of our revolutionary reforms. The demand for books, 
newspapers and magazines that tell about what the 
Soviet people have achieved and about the Soviet 
way of life has, therefore, bern growing steadily. 

Every year “Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga” exports 
to more than 130 countries tens of millions of books, 
millions of complete sets of newspapers and magazi¬ 
nes, vast quantities of records, him strips and slides 
and stamps for collectors. 

“Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga” has no subsidiaries 
abroad, but some 500 firms around the world buy 
Soviet books on ordinary commercial terms and the 
number of business partners keeps growing In 1971- 
1975, more than a hundred firms started buying from 
us. For many foreign firms business relations with 
“Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga” have become a source 
of properity. 

We offer some 20,000-22,000 new titles to foreign 
firms, more than a thousand new records, and some 
4,000 different newspapers and magazines. 

Our foreign customers have a very wide range of 
interests. Take social and political books and maga¬ 
zines, for instance. In 1971-1975, our exports in this 
category went up 150 per cent. Of course, the un¬ 
precedented growth of political and national aware¬ 
ness aroused millions of people in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America to active public life. They want to 
understand the laws that govern social progress, see 
which path tbeir country will take and to choose 
their allies. Soviet books and magazines give a sound 
and objective analysis of the most complex problems 
of our times. 

The Soviet people’s world outlook, ideals, ethics, 
their way of life are shown well and vividly by Soviet 
authors. Gorky, Mayakovsky, Sholokhov, Simonov, 
Gamzatov, Aitmatov and dozens of others have 
created masterpieces that are an essential part of world 
literature. Although their words have been published 
in many countries, demand for each new Soviet 
edition, more often than not, exceeds our export 
capacity. 

The revolution in science and engineering has 
touched all countries and all spheres of activity and 
has inevitable increased the popular interest in 
science, engineering and industry. Hence Soviet books 
and magazine are indispensable. It is not accidental 
that the syllabi at schools and universities in many 
countries include hundreds of books by Soviet authors, 
and that almost all the leading Soviet journals are 
translated by major publishing houses in the United 
States, Great Britain and other countries. 

Children’s books, as is knovt n throughout the 
world, play an important part in Soviet life. Some 
of the best Soviet writers, teachers, scholars write for 


children. The high standard of Soviet children's 
books is recognised in all countries. Thus it happens 
quite often that the foreign orders for many children's 
books exceed the planned editions. 

The number of foreigners learning Russian is 
constantly growing. In many countries it is taught 
as a compulsory subject in sehools and universities. 
Scholars at the Pushkin Institute of the Russian 
Language are compiling excellent textbooks, reference 
materials and dictionaries for those who are studying 
Russian abroad. Every year hundreds of thousands of 
these publications, put by the Russky Yazyk (Russian 
Language) Publishers, are shipped by “Mezhdunarod¬ 
naya Kniga” to almost every country, in compliance 
with the order received. 

People who do not know Russian can also read 
our books and periodicals. From year to ypar the 
export of editions printed here in English, French, 
Spanish, Arabic, Hindi and other languages keeps 
increasing. 

Catalogues, prospectuses and other advertising 
matter are not the only source of information that 
“Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga” offers. Every year, we 
hold book, newspaper, magazine, record and stamp 
exhibitions (on our own or in collaboration with our 
foreign partners) in some 60-70 countries. We also 
partie pate in all the international fairs of books and 
other commodifies. 

Observers often mention the Soviet people’s 
interest in the history, culture and life of other 
countries. “Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga” helps to satisfy 
this cuiiosity. To supply trade agencies, public libra¬ 
ries and research institutions we import every year 
more than 20,000 different newspapers and magazines 
and 70,000 titles from other countries, as well as a 
wide range of records and stamp <. More often our 
imports exceeds our exports. For instance, in 1975, 
we expoited 681-OuO roubles worth of printed matter 
to the USA. and bought 1,955,000 roubles worth 
from that count'y Our exports to Britain were valued 
at 210,000 roubles and our imports at 1,191,000 
roubles. And the picture was the same for France, 
the FRG, Switzerland and the Netherlands. 

Taking into consideration the numerous requests 
of Soviet citizens, and in keeping with the Final Act 
of the Conference on security and Cooperation in 
Europe, “Mezhdunarodnaya Knigo” keeps expanding 
its range of imports. In 1976, orders for newspapers 
to be sold on a retail basis in this country were placed 
with the Financial 'limes, Frankfurter AUgem-ins 
Zeilunp, Die I teas,. Htlsingin Sanumat, Les Echos , 
Mainichi Shimbun, etc. % 

We aie convinced thgit exchange of publication 
and other educational and cultural materials will 
continue to grow. 
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WOMEN’S CORNER 


Privileges Enjoyed by Soviet Women 

YEVGENI SMIRNOV 


Soviet women enjoy equality with men in 
economic, po’itical, administrative, cultural and other 
spheres of life. This right is enshrined in the con* 
atitution adopted in 1936. 

However no legislation can alter the physiological 
peculiarties of a person. The duty as well as the 
privilege of motherhood cannot be shared with roan. 
Except for this, a woman in the USSR has the same 
opportunities as a man to get education and choose 
the trade or profession she prefers. Taking into 
consideration the physiological peculiarities, the State 
forbids her employment in physically strenuous jobs. 

With the birth of a child the woman is forced to 
take long leave. But in the Soviet Union, a woman 
cannot be discharged on this ground for such action is 
punishable by law. In order to help the mother to look 
after the child while she is at work or studies, a rami* 
fied network of pre-school educational establishments, 
numbering more than 112,000 permanently function¬ 
ing public creches and kindergartens has been set-up. 
Millions of mothers go to their work in the morning 
feeling sure that their little ones will spend an in¬ 
teresting dav in the company of other children of 
their age under the professional eye of educators and 
teachers. 


Even though a number of creches and kindergar¬ 
tens to accommodate more than 18 million young 
ones were built during the 9th Five-Year Plan j 
there is still a shortage of such establishments. 

Easing of Household Chores 

With a view to raise accommodation at children’s 
pre-school establishments by another 2.5 to 2.8 
million during the 10th Five-Year Plan period, the 
Soviet State is devoting much attention to ways and 
means of facilitating house-hold duties such as cook* 
ing, etc. The network of community and house-hold 
services is planned to be increased by one and a half 
times. The manufacture of household goods and 
appliances, packaged and semi-prepared foods will 
also be increased considerably. 

Soviet women have established themselves in all 
fields of activity, particularly in such spheres as com¬ 
merce and public catering (76 per cent of the total 
number employed), education and culture (70-73 
per cent), and public health and social security (84 
per cent). 

With further easing of the household chores Soviet 
women will gain additional time to achieve much 
more in all fields of public life and work. 
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A WIDE RANGE OF DISPLAY OF 


• BOOKS & PERIODICALS. 

• GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 

• POSTAGE STAMPS. 

• SLIDES ETC. 


SUPPLIED FROM THE SOVIET UNION BY 

k 

V/O MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA, MOSCOW, 

k 

AT THE 

' USSR BOOK CENTRE 

G-S6, Connaught Circus, New Oelhi-110001 


(From 10 a.m. To 7 p.m. 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


HOCKEY 

(i) National Championship : 

The 41 st National Hockry Championship tourna¬ 
ment has concluded recently. This year the win¬ 
ner’s trophy, the Rangaswamy Cup was shared by 
Railways and Indian Airlines. The first-leg final 
between them had ended in a goalless draw. In the 
the second-leg match, two teams shared two goals 
at full time. So the match ran into extra time, but 
still then no decision was reached. It tlu-n became 
' a case for decision by tie-breaker system. 1 he con¬ 
tending teams, however, did not go in for tie¬ 
breaker but mutually agreed to share the tiophy. 
Indian Airlines won the right on the spin of the 
coin to retain the trophy for the first six months. 

This is the fourth time Railways have shared 
the title since the inception of the tournament. 
They have won it outright eleven tiroes. Foi the 
.Indian Airlines, this is the second year of their 
participation in the National Hockey. In the r first 
appearance last year they teached up to the semi¬ 
final, when they were defeated by Railways. 

Though the touinament is supposed to produce 
the best in Indian Hockey, in reality it was a drab 
and humdrum affair all through. None of the teams, 
including the top ones like Railways, Indian Air¬ 
lines and Services, who had international players in 
their ranks, could dole out a fare of any high order. 

Many of the star performers appeared to be on 
the decline. They were seen to be off colour in al¬ 
most all the matches they played in the tournament. 

Though Punjab had the ill luck to make their 
exit in the quarter-final they put up a quite credi¬ 
table show. The other teams catching the eye were 
Bihar and Manipur. Manipur made their debut in 
the National Championship only last year. Delhi 
managed to reach the last-four stage by dint of their 
well combined team work. 

This is so far as the teams and games of the 
tournament are concerned. But how could the fina¬ 
lists do away with impunity the tie-breaker rule ? 
Is the sharing of the trophy permissible against the 
internationally accepted rule laying down the resort 
to tie-breaking method for arriving at a decisive 
result ? It is quite upsetting to see that in national 
championship tournaments, rules and regulations are 
manipulated at sweet will of the captains of the 
teams oroganisers of the tournament. We hope Indian 
Hockey Federation will take up the issue in right 
earnest so that in future international rules and re¬ 
gulations are strictly adhered to. 


(ii) New Blood : 

Preparation for the next World Hockey Cup 
Tournament is already afoot. A six-week coach¬ 
ing camp is going to be held from May 2. It is 
heartening to see from the list of 26 players selected 
for coaching that many up-and-coming fresh faces 
have been taken in to infuse new blood in Indian 
Hockey. Following are the incumbents for the 
coaching camp :— 

Goal : N. Fernandes (Bombay), B. S. Chhetri 
(Bengal) and Lai Singh (Services). 

Right. Back : Pramod Bhatia (Railways) and 
Dung Dung (Bihar). 

Left Buck : Bangra (Sei vices) and Jayasekha- 
ran (Tamil Nadu). ( ( 

High Half : Varinder Singh (Railways), Claudi¬ 
us (I.A.C) and Ramesh (Tamil 
Nadu). 

Centre Half : Rajasekharan (Railways) and Meb- 
boob Khan (I.A.C.) 

Left Half : Bhaskaran (Railways), Viswa- 
nathan (Tamil Nadu) and De 
Silva (Bombay). 

Forward : V.J. Philips (Railways), Charan- 

jit Kumar (Versities), Prabha- 
karan (Railways), Parminder Singh 
(Punjab), Ifaopishak (Manipur), 
K M Chengappa (Services), Jaffar 
(Versities), Sorinder Singh (Punjab) 
Samuel Topno (Bihar), Har- 
charan Singh (Services) and Syed 
Ali (U.P.) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Sports In Sports Promotion Activities : 

It appears that our country has by now realised 
the need for building up the sportmen and sports¬ 
women from the very young stage. National Coun¬ 
cil for Educational Research and Training has taken 
a welcome step in the right direction by making 
physical education, games and sports a compulsory 
subject of study in the curriculum for the 10-year 
school system in the new pattern of education. 
Accordingly physical education, games and sports 
have been made compulsory at the school stage in 
Bihar, Punjab, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and Tripura. 
In Haryana this is being^done from the next acade¬ 
mic session. Gujarat, Manipur, Meghalaya, U.P., 

( Contd . on fate 52) 



States of the Indian Union 


MEGHALAYA 

Agriculture : 

Over 80 per cent of the people of Meghalaya are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Irrigated area is 
about 27 per cent of the cultivated area. The prin¬ 
cipal crops are potato, tezpata, sugarcane, oilseeds, 
cotton, jute, mesta, tobacco and areca nut. Select¬ 
ed areas have been ear-marked for high yielding 
varieties of paddy, wheat and maize. In the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills districts, fruits and vegetables are 
also grown and special programmes have been 
undertaken to develop horticulture. The produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains is around 1,30,000 tonnes annually. 
The annual production of cash crops is estimated to 
be : jute 50,000 bales, potato 71,000 tonnes and 
tapioca 5,000 tonnes. The State is making good 
progress in horticulture. It produces about 70,000 
tonnes of pineapples, 80,000 tonnes of oranges and 
35,000 tonnes of bananas annually. 

Forests and forest products are the chief resources 
of the State. Economic plantations of industrial 
and commercial use are being undertaken exten¬ 
sively. 

Industry : 

The mineral wealth of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills districts includes coal, sillimanite, limestone, 
white clay and corundum. Ninety five per cent of 
India’s total' output of sillimanite is produced in 
these districts. The Garo Hills district has deposits 
of coal, limestone, fire clay and light coloured sand 
stone. The estimated reserves of coal in the State 
are about 12,000 lakhs tonnes, lime stone 21,000 
lakhs tonnes and clay 100 lakh tonnes. 

The factory at Cherrapunjee produces 250 tonnes 
of cement every day and its capacity is being ex¬ 
panded to 950 tonnes a day. A timber treatment 
plant is being set up at Darugiri in Garo Hills. 
Several mineral-based industries are coming up. A 
plywood factory and a beverages factory have already 
been set up. 

Irrigation and Power : 

Installed capacity ol power in 1973 was 56 mw. 
The State had electrified 139 villages up to 1973-74. 
The area under minor irrigation has increased from 
1,494 hectares in 1970-71 to 2,500 hectares in 1174- 
75. 

SIKKIM 

Agricnltnre : 

The State’s economy is principally agrarian. 
Rice, tnaiza, millet ate the main crops, and barlay 
Cardamom, potato, citrus, apple and pineapple are 
the major cash crops. 

Agricultural experimental farms are functioning 
at Gyalshing and Lachung beside a potato farm at 
Hillay. There is a cardamom nursery at Mengan 
and a fruit nursery at Lagyap and an apple orchard 

at Lachung. , , „ 

About a third of the area is covered by forests. 
Sal abounds in the South while conifers are found 
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in plenty in the North. Broad leaf varieties grow 
abundantly in other parts. 

Sheep, goats, cattle and yaks are abundant and 
wool, skins and hides are among the principal raw 
materials for industries. There is an animal bus- t 
bandry farm at Tadong. 

Industry : 

The Sikkim Mining Corporation, Rangpo, set 
up in 1960, produces copper, lead and zinc. In ' 
1974-75 the total production was 3,000 tonnes of 
copper, 500 tonnes of lead and 800 tonnes of zinc. 
An industrial survey was undertaken in Sikkim some 
years ago. Pyrites, limestone and coal are also ' 
mined in the. State. The copper mine of Dikehu 
is under exploration. 1 

The Government Institute for-Cottage Indust¬ 
ries, set up in 1957 at Gangtok, encourages local ( 
handicrafts. Wool weaving and carpet weaving are ' 
among important traditional industries. Important ' 
industrial ventures include the food preservation 
factory at Singtam, the distillery near Rangpo and 
a tannery at Majhitar. 

Irrigation and Power : 

Sikkim has considerable water-power potential 
besides a hydroelectric station generating power for 
Gangtok. In 1961, the Rongni hydel project with 
a generating capacity of 2.1 mw. was completed. 
Hydel schemes are in progress at Mangan, Rimbi 
and Rothak. 

TRIPURA 

Agricnltnre : 

About 60 per cent of the area is under forests. 
Irrigated area is seven per cent of the cultivated , 
area. Rice, jute and mesta, potatoes, oil seeds, 
sugar cane and cotton are the main crops. Pro¬ 
duction of rice in 1974-75 was estimated at 3.26, 
lakh tonnes. 

Industry : 

Tea is ihe major inc'ustry in Tripura. Tea planta¬ 
tion covers an area ol about 5,530 hectares and the 
annua! production of processed tea is about 29.58 
lakh Kg- Important cottage industries are hand 
loom, handicraft and Khadi. 

Some major industries are proposed to be set 
up in the State. They include a paper mill and a 
jute mill. Establishment of the jute mill has sub¬ 
stantial progress. 

Irrigation and Power : 

A number of schemes of lift irrigation and in¬ 
stallation of tube wells were taken up in the Fourth 
Plan. Sixty three schemes have so far been com¬ 
pleted and two more are nearing completion. With 
the completion of all these scheme*, more than 890 
hectares of land will be brought under cultivation. 

The total installed power capacity on 31 May 
1975 was 5.15 mw. One hundred and fifty five 
villages had been electrified and forty pumpsets 
energised by May 1975. 



SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Big Step Forward in Science in India 

India catered the nuclear club in May, 18 ex¬ 
plosion in 1974. In April, 197f> India launched 
spectacular scientific satellite Aryabhata. The second 
scientific satellite Arybhata II is under construction 
at Bangalore and it is expected that this will be 
launched in 1978. Scientists at the Space Applica¬ 
tion Centre at Ahmedabad propose to carry out 
experiments to determine exact edge of ice covers 
at various points of time by using the pictures of 
Aryabhata If. By determination of the edge of 
ice-covers and correlating with water-flows caused 
by the melting of ice, the scientists will be able to 
predict waterflows from the Himalayas. The sate¬ 
llite may also be used not only to broadcast flood 
warning but also to determine the amount of havoc 
caused by floods. The earth resources package in 
Aryabhata II would also be used to survey forest 
resources. 

The communication satellite SLV-3 is also being 
developed near Trivandrum and Sriharikota near 
Madras. The variable energy Cyclotron or ‘atom 
smasher’ is nearing completion at CaJrutta. This 
will help conducting various nuclear studies. Bhaba 
Atomic Research Centre reports the production of 
high purity Plutonium—238. This has uses in various 
fields—power source for nuclear heart pace-makers, 
space equipments, smoke detectors, static elimina¬ 
tors, neutron generators. The Bhaba Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre has also intensified studies in laser 
induced therrao-Duclear fusion for power production 
by using sea water. The defence scientists are also 
making significant progress in developing missile 
technology, radars and other sophisticated electro¬ 
nic items. 

Significant progress has also been achieved by 
the agricultural and medical scientists. The I C.A.R. 
has developed new high yielding varieties of wheat 
and rice. The Indian Council of Medical Research 
has reported development of cholera vaccine which 
could completely protect children below five years 
against the disease. Studies are being conducted for 
application of BCG for protection against leprosy and 
cancer. 

Geophysical Weapons t 

Dr. Frank Barnaby, Director of Stockholm Inter¬ 
national Peace Research Institute has sounded warn¬ 
ing about the destructive potentiality of the Geophy¬ 
sical weapons and their developments. Mr. Josef 
Goldblat a SIPRI expert says that the energy con¬ 
tained in hurricanes, typhoons and cyclones, it' 
harnessed, could be used to destroy airfields, ports 
and fleets. It can also be used with devastating 


effect in battlefields. Stoppage of river navigation, 
blockade of communication routes or closure of 
mountain passes can also be effected by harnessing 
the power in snow avalanche or large earth slides. 

According to another SIPRI expat lightning can 
be guided to hit and damage communication facilities 
and start fires. Scientists have already developed the 
method of producing artificial lightning. Climate 
modification can be brought about by introducing 
aerosols to reflect sunlight or by covering the earth's 
surface with soot or asphalt. 

The Geophysical weapon that is nearer to reali¬ 
sation is the one in which a nuclear explosion can 
put a hole in the atmosphere above the enemy region 
exposing the enemy to dangerous ultra-violet radia¬ 
tion and to cause biological damage or produce 
cancer. 

t 

* 

Agrotherm 

Agrotherm is the name for a project designed to 
reduce and exploit the waste heat produced by power 
stations When one from of energy is transformed 
into another—for example heat into electricity—a 
certain loss of energy occurs. This loss is measured 
in terms of efficiency. Between fifty and sixty per 
cent of the potential energy is lost in the tr ansfor¬ 
mation processing coal fuelled or nuclear power 
stations. The efficiency of the process increases in 
proportion to the height of the initial temperature of 
the steam and the depth of the final temperature. 
Cool water is needed to cool the steam to the lowest 
possible temperature. Water of the river Sowing 
nearby or cooling towers or dry cooling towers 
are employed for this purpose.. Agrotherm is auother 
attempt to master the problem. Agrotherm channels 
waste heat from power station through a pipe-line 
system in the earth. This will put an end to low 
efficiency rating by cooling towers. Cooling water 
will be drawn from cooling towers at a temperature 
of 30° Celsius and returned on completion of the 
circuit at a temperature of between ten and twelve 
degrees. 

Agrotherm has another advantage in that it heats 
the earth and increases agricultural possibilities in 
many fields. Tests are being made in Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany in Neurath and other three pilot 
schemes on various grasses and vegetables to assess 
the possibility of early crops, the cultivation of tropi¬ 
cal or sub-tropical plants and improvements in the 
yield and quantity of existing crops. In such regions 
where water level is very high, for example in Hauls 
Riswick, scientists are engaged to explore whether 
Angrotherm can make poor lands cultivable. 



Magnetic Fertilizers 

Staff member* of Moscow Cental experiment 
deiign technological laboratory of agricultural hydro- 
mechanisation decided to increase plant-yields by 
producing magnetic field on plots of land through 
using ash. The ash taken from ash dumps at Shatura 
State District Thermal station, was first processed 
and additionally magnetised and then used to ferti¬ 
lise the experimental plots. Potato yields increased 
by 30 per cent. The secret of magnetic fertilizers 
is that nitrogen consuming bacteria is reduced and 
more nitrogen remains in the soil. Besides magnetic 
fertiliser improves soil structure by making soil porous 
in clayish areas. 

N«w Map of Moon's Surface 

A new large-scale map of the far side of the Moon 
covering a territory of 2.2 million square kilometres 
was compiled at the Geodesy, Aerophotography and 
Cartography Engineering Institute in Moscow. 
Spread over ten sheets, the map completes the study 
of the photographic pictures of the Moon’s surface 
brought by the Soviet automatic station “Zond-8”. 
The photographs brought by the “Zond” space 
vehicles and the “Luna” stations made it possible to 
compile the world’s first “Atlas of ihe Moon” in 
three volumes. 

USE OF RADAR TO MEASURE 
PRECIPITATION 

(A Correspondent) 

The annual precipitation in some regions of the 
Earth is too great, and this causes floods. At the same 
time, the shortage of water in other regions leads to 
droughts. This is a natural phenomenon. To prevent 
these natural calamities or to be ready to resist them, 
it is necessary to exactly know the water-exchange 
regime. 

This is no easy task. The scientists of many 
countries have already developed methods of measur¬ 
ing the precipitation, but, regrettably, they are not 
prompt enough so far. 

The central aerological observatory of the Weathrr 
Service Administration of the UJjSR has suggested 
the use for these purposes of the meteorological radar 
which had previously been used mainly for storm 
information. 

This radiolocator discovers a precipitation zone 
and measures its intensity with the aid of special 
devices. The data, thus obtained and processed by 
a computer, enables preparing a hydrologic map of 
the locality. This map gives a clear idea of the 
precipitation within the radar’s scan. 

In this way, a real opportunity has opened up to 


promptly forecast nuns, floods or droughts and make 
the short-term forecasts more accurate. This sp^m 



This radar wan previously used mainly for storm 
information purposes. Today it serves to measure 
precipitation. 


will also help solve purely scientific problems—the 
study of the precipitation fields and their movement. 

The first precipitation-measuring radar complex 
in the USSR was put into service in the Moscow 
region about three years ago. The second one has 
been recently installed on the territory of the Valdai 
research hydrologic laboratory in the Novgorod 
region, in the north-west of the European part of the 
country. It is planned to set up a network of such 
complexes, for the time being in the Moscow region 
only, which will make it passible to prepare recom¬ 
mendations for the use of the complex on a nation¬ 
wide scale. 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DBVACHARYA 

XIV 

{She saw his hurt eyes) 

Based an Pamima’s diary-notes. The embellishments, dots and comments are mine. —Editor 


Was 1 rude to him ?... 

My be, I was. 

...Those hurt eyes and trembling lips ! 

The whole week I have not been able to compose 

my uneasiness.I am terribly sorry to hear that he 

was heckled by boys in the hostel and in the class. 
My cousin’s son, a student of the school, told me 
that the boys had spread ugly rumours against him. 
He was seen, it appears, going up the stairs dishevel¬ 
led ana distrait with a torn bit of 'Sari’ dangling 
from his dhoti’s front-truck. 

O World of slander !... 

All on my account, poor man ! What could I do 
to undo the mischief and how ? He did not come 
again to the riverside. And surely 1 couldn’t go to 
the hostel. That would only add fuel to the fire. 

Already Ajit has been antagonised. The other 
day he opined to ray father, in the presence of the 
Headmaster who had also happened to call—that a 
drawing-teacher in a rural area is a needless luxury. 

•• ••• ••• 

1 was up and out early this morning. T wandered 
to the. river-side and came to the spot where I had 
slipped and sunk into the clay. 

What was my delight when I saw a figure —his 
figure 'gazing absorbedly down upon the whirling 
waters. 

But what was he holding in his outstertched 
hand ?—That torn bit of my Sari I Preserved all 
this time 1... 

My tread over crackling leaves had failed to rouse 
him from his reverie. Into the heart of the eddying 
stream it fell from his hands... 

Caught and held in an ebby it danced for a while 
up and down, before it was whelmed and washed 
away... 

“Gcod-morning 1” 

*^e sprang back in surprise, 

I saw the first rajs cf the rising sun gilding iris 
body. A strange light shone in his gaze. He fixed 
his attention upon me. 


I felt embarrassed, downcast my eyes. Getting 
over my nervousness, in a second, I managed to look 
up at him, saying— 

“What’s come over you ? Am I such a surprise?” 

“Yes !...No’...—Sure I” He faltered. 

“How delightfully contradictory 1” 

“This from you ?”—he laughed. 

“Why do you say that ?” 

“Are you not also contradictory ? Did you ask for 
help from me the other day ? And did you not dis¬ 
miss me unceremoniously when I had given that 
help V 

“Unceremoniously !** I laughed. 

He was mistaken. I did not like to stand longer 
before the gaze of an artist in that absurd situation. 
Besides, others were coming in our direction. Speci¬ 
ally one gentleman would not have been pleased to 
find me in his company. 

Although T tried to explain, he remained uncon¬ 
vinced. I watched his boyish face and the twists 
around his sensitive mouth. I added by way of 
reconciliation : 

“If God gives me the opportunity, I know how to 
repay a debt. But am I only a debtor ?” 

He was looking in the direction of the river, and 
did not give an immediate answer. The Sun was 
now peering from behind the horizon—through the 
clumps of bamboos over—hanging the embanjkment 
on the other side of the river. But there was still 
now a perfect tranquillity all around. The trees, the 
birds, the beasts, the river and the sky—all seemed 
as in a poppied state like dewy pillars supporting 
the poise of a fairy world before it melted away. 

After moments of silent rapture which we both 
shared at the rising glory of the Sun, he broke the 
silence, and said— 

“A debtor need not wait for God. There can be 
no dearth of opportunities to repay, if only one bas 
the willingness to repay.” 

"Supposing one has the willingness, where is the 
opportunity ?’’ “The Creditor is not a Shy lock. He 
only wants simple answers to a few simple questions.” 

The Cbptamjwrar| 
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“What arc there questions ?" 

“Number one—” 

“You want to know how I fell into the mire ?” 

“No, number one question is, why did you say : 
‘Am I only a debtor ? ” 

“Because I have some credit to my account. Did 
I not do something for you ?” 

“You have then recognised me ?” 

“Recognised you 1 Yes, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye.” 

“What had you thought of me at first sight ? I 
mean—” 

I blushed, and paused for a while. 

“At first sight ?—'You mean...when I saw you in 
the steamer ?” 

“You saw me in the steamer 1” 

“Yes.” 

“But I am not sure if I saw you there.” 

“How can you be sure ? You were contemplating 
in deep meditation—whatever might be object of 
your meditation. 

He smiled and gazed at me in surprise : “You 
had noticed me 1 Even then ? but you did not know 
me at all at tnat time?” 

“Were you not absent-minded, I would not have 
lost my silk handkerchief.” 

“Your handkerchief! "What do you mean ? I 
never saw it.” 

“Tha* I know it was lying at your feet, were you 
not absent-minded, you could have picked it up 
before it fell into the stream.” 

“O God I how amazing ! I never saw your hand¬ 
kerchief, I assure you, believe me.” 

“I don’t disbelieve you.” 

“Oh, now I remember, I was thinking of Tagore’s 
famous poem The music of the lines.” 

“On the Padma ?” 

“No, that one on the golden boat.” 

“What were you thinking, may f know ?” 

“1 was thinking what exactly did the poet mean 
when he wrote : 

“No space, alas, for me- 
the boat is small, 

Golden harvest mine own 
has filled it up’. 

Do you know what it means ?” 

“Why the meaning is clear. Any Honours stu¬ 
dent of Bengali will tell you that.” 

AprUtWff 


“What is the meaning” ? 

“It means that a man's achievement goes into the 
boat of immortality—not the person himself.” 

“But the person himself is the author of his 
achievements. If people are interested in his achieve¬ 
ments, will they not be also interested in him as a 
person ?” 

“That is true, people, for instance, like poetry or 
paintings and want to know details of the private life 
of the poet or the painter. But the actual physical 
body in which the poet or the artist lives must 
perish.” 

“You mean, the idea of the poet or the painter’s 
existence alone remains, the concrete elements com¬ 
posing the physical body are destroyed.” 

“I am not sure if they are destroyed, for as 
Tagore himself writes, nothing is lost in this universe. 
The scriptures also tell us that death is not annihila¬ 
tion, but a more transformation. It is, as the Gita 
says, a change of clothing. The meaning therefore 
would be: ‘Men are mortal, but their works are 
immortal’, viewing relatively.” 

f Thank you.” 

'Any more repayment you want ?” 

“You recognised me then when f had thrust 
myself and my suitcase into your compartment? 

I glanced at him, waited for a few moments as if 
I was hesitating to speak out 

At last I said and there might have been a twinkle 
in my glance,—“Yes of course I recognised you im¬ 
mediately you entered.” 

“And”, what was your impression about me?” 

“My impression?” I smiled, “well, ray impression 
was that you were an intruder whose business was to 
hurt ladies’ feet, mutter lame excuses and then suffer 
from the dangers of pneumonia and pleurisy.” 

“Ha ha ! ” —he laughed, “Did you think like 
that ? Really, you must be an astrologer. I had a 
mild attack of influenza, were it not for the old 
signaller, I might have really suffered from 
pheuironia ro pleurisy.” 

I would have liked to prolong the dialogue, but 
the hostel bell was ringing, and I heard lootsteps 
nearby. 

I said, “Good-bye”. But I could not express 
that which was uppermost in my mind. I hoped to 
see him again... “Good-bye,” he said in reply, and 
smiled ■ 

We departed, after I had saluted him with folded 
palms and he had almost instantaneously returned 
the courtesy. 

(To b« Coatlaned) 
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The Days of Our Glory 

ASHU CHATTOFADHYAY 
Synopsis of previous diopters : 

( Monoram, an educated villager came to Calcutta to earn hie living, hat'd the idle—rick close with 
whom he came in contact. Leaving them he secured a job as a proof noi-r in a pointing press through a 
labour organisation . He met the two daughters of his co-worker Sachinath and mimed wtth them intimately, 
although he was told that Sachinath »vas a spy of the employer. He wanted to entertain the girls and give 
presents, hut he had very little extra money. So he was very much perturbed.) 


Chapter 17 

Monorom could find no peace in his disturbed 
state of mind. He felt strongly that poverty was a 
course. He was a young man who naturally dreamt 
of happy family life. There was Sarbari, the girl 
of his choice. Undoubtedly he could not marry now 
because his income was small, but he wa9 ready to 
wait if he knew definitely that Sarbari would be glad 
to wait for him. He wanted to know Sarbari’s 
attitude towards him. 

When he arrived at Sachibabu’s place he had to 
knock twice at the front door before Sarbari herself 
came to open the door. 

Monorom asked in surprise, “Where is Bibha?” 

“Bibha usually had opened the door to admit 
him. 

“Bibha has accompained aunt to the house of a 
neighbour”; said Sarbari, “but come in, why are you 
standing there?” 

“Let me go now, “said Monorom hesitatingly,” 
you are alone in the house.” 

Sarbari indulged in a rippling laughter. Then she 
said, “What does it matter if I am alone? you should 
rather protect a helpless girl, should n’t you,’ Come 
inside and take your seat. Bibha will be here soon, 
“Then she added smilingly, '‘I am not altogether 
alone. My young brother is sleeping in aunts’ 
room.” 

“Then you have a strong protector, I see” said 
Monorom in an amused tone. Then he went in, sat 
on the bedstead and said, “Don't go away to make 
tea for me. I have something important to discuss 
with you.'* 

This Monorom seemed to be a strangely new 
person to Sarbari. He bad not closed the front door, 
he seemed ill-at-ease and nervous. He did not possess 
his usual self-assured complacency. 

Yet Sarbari was not afraid. Monorom had become 
too intimate with them of late. She felt rather 
amused. Being an intelligent girl she wanted to probe 
ipto his lost of self-control. 


So, she said in a surprised tone, “How is si Mono- 
da, that tea is distasteful to you today!” 

“Tea is not distasteful, “said Monorom, “only 
something else is more interesting to me today than 
tea.” 

“And what’s that interesting something?” perhaps 
she had divided his intention correctly, but she wan¬ 
ted to play with him. 

“I cannot let go this opportunity of taking to you 
when only we two are here,” said Monorom looking 
at her eyes now. 

“Do you want only to talk with me, Mono-da ? 
Did you come after knowing that I was alone?” she 
asked mischievously. 

Monorom trembled inwardly at her boldness. 
Sarbari also appeared to be a new person to him. 
Up till that day she had never given any romantic 
hint. Sarbari was enjoying the situation because she 
knew that no harm would come from Monorom. 
She was rather thrilled by the chance of a dramatic 
development. She knew that aunt and Bibha would 
come after more than an hour, and yet she was not 
afraid. The situation was a new one in her drab and 
monotonous life. She had never had such an intimate 
tete-a-tete with a person of the opposite sex who was 
not her relative. 

“My behaviour will depend entirely on our reac¬ 
tion to it,” said Monorom gravely. 

Then we must fortify our nerves by drinking 
tea, but don’t be afraid, aunt and Bibha will not 
come within an hour. They left just before you came. 
Perhaps you know that.” she smiled demurely. 

“Believe me,” said Monorom,” I didn’t know 
that Bibha was not here. Yes, you prepare tea, I give 
you ten minutes’ time.” 

“All right, Sir”, said Sarbari and left the 
room with blithe steps. Monorom had never seen her 
so gay. 

He lay down on the bedstead, stretching his legs, 
He had never known before that there was so much 
comfort in lying on that bed in that room. In the 
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boose there were only he and Sarbari, the world had 
attddenly shifted away front among them. This dra¬ 
matic turn of event filled him with apprehensive 
pleasure. He was determined to use this opportunity 
to know the inner self of the girl. Sir ban also seemed 
to be responsive to his subtle advances. 

Sarbari seemed absent for a long time. So he 
stood up and started for the inside of the flat. Only 
on that day it was possible for him to see Sarbari in 
her usual surroundiugs. 

He stepped into a dark corridor. Crossing it care¬ 
fully with his hands to the wall he came to a small 
courtyard. On the other side of it on a covered ver¬ 
anda there was a kettle on a lighted stove and Sarbari 
was sitting absent-mindedly beside it. 

Monorom approached her and said, “Sakuntalas 
are always negligent in giving proper attention to 
their guests.” 

She started and came bark to reality. Then she 
said, "Have 1 taken much time?” Then she brought 
some thing to sit upon, placrd it before Monorom 
and said, “Take your seat. But if aunt suddenly 
comes back what shall you say to her,” 

*‘1*11 salute her properly and then tell her that 
aunts can never avoid meeting their nephews for 
long,” saying this Monorom sat down. 

“But there is danger in our getting acquainted 
with aunt,” said Sarbari smiling io a peculiar 
manner. 

“She will give me fruits and sweets after her puja, 
I will not mind it.” 

“But you will mind when she will join us in 
conversation with you You won't be able to talk 
with me and Bibha. You shall have to listen to her 
religious talks”. 

“Good forbid, 1 won’t be able to stand that. Let 
me close the front door.” He stood up. 

“But we shall have to open it when she will 
knock,” said Sarbari with a roguish smile in her eyes, 
“What explanation shall we give if she asks what we 
were doing after closing the front door ?” 

“I'll hurriedly go to the outer room and you 
shall tell her that I came to inspect the inside of the 
flat and so the front door was closed.” 

“Will she believe that ?” Sarbari asked gravely. 

Monorom stood rooted to the spot, his face was 
drained of it* blood and there was palpitatian in his 
heart. The overt hint cootaiaed in Sir ban's words 
unnerved him What a dangerous play she had 
begun with him today 1 Her boldness surprised him. 

Suddenly Sarbari burst into a rippling laughter 
and said, ''Don’t be so scared, aunt won’t return 
now. So, take your seat comfortably.” 


Monorom sat dawn and said, “But I can’t under¬ 
stand what else she will think.” 

Sarbari said sharply, “Don’t be a hypocrite. 
Mono-da. As if you are so simple that you don’t 
know which side of your toast is buttered.'* 

Monorom kept silent. Sarbari prepared the tea* 
Placing the cup before him she said, “Here is your 
tea, sage Durbasa. If it is not sweet enough, don't 
curse me, tell me to give you more sugar.” 

Monorom sipped his tea and said, “Sages do not 
always curse, they sometimes offer boons”. 

“That’s all right,” said Sarban, “but sometimes 
offer th"mse)ves." 

“They are after all huma a beings.” 

“Then why the hypccrisy of being sages ?” 

“I don’t want to be a sage, Sarbari”, said Mono¬ 
rom, “I won’t be Durbasa." 

“Then what do you what to be ?” asked Sarbari 
looking at his eyes. 

“I want to be Dusmanta.” After saying this h« 
lowered his eyes and went on drinking tea. 

The situation was surcharged with electricity. 
There seemed to be a wide gorge before him which 
he could not cross. A cup could hold verv little tea. 
When he put down the cup and was bold enough to 
look at her eyes, he saw them spark.ng with a 
brilliant light. 

But she suddenly stood up and went into the 
kitchen. 

She came back with some chewins things In a 
plate. Placing it before him she said, ' Come, your 
majesty, to the outer room, where I can show your 
adequate honour.” 

“You may insult me and drive me away,” said 
Monorom, “You ask me to go and I’ll go away, 
But don’t mock at me. Whatever I said, 1 said it 
in all seriousness.” 

“That’s all right,” said Sarbari, “Any way let 
us go to the outer room.” 

Sarbari seemed elated as before. After what had 
happened her sprightliness evened Monorom. He 
started for the outer room hurriedly. 

“Steadv, steadv, go slow,” said Surbari from 
behind, “You should not be so impatient to get a 
princely welcome. You will fail down in the dark 
passage. Today your fall will be most unwelcome. 

I won't tolerate it.” 

Monorom had a suspicion that Sarbari was still 
playing with his declared weakness. Why did she 
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me the word, ‘fall’? Did she want to arouse the 
devil in him. 

She nearly brushed against him as she pasted 
him. Then she whspercd, “I did’nt ask you to 
stand still lost in thought. If you are afraid of a 
fall, hold my hand, I’ll help you to cross the dark 
corridor.” 

She extended her hand towards him. When he 
held it in his hand he was thrilled in the core of his 
being. He never knew that her thin hand could 

be so soft. 

Sarbari pulled him and said, “Why keep stand¬ 
ing I If aunt comes arid seas us standing thus in 
the dark, what will she think ? 

Mono tom wanted to answer her physically, but 


he could not do so. His sense ofpropriety had made 
him weak. Jben he came to trie outer room, sat 
down and said in a nervous tone, “Can yon, give me 
a glass of water, Saibari”. 

"Just now, you took tea and you are thirsty 
again. You are not ill, 1 hope. Let me feel^ your 
forehead.” >,, 

She was coming near, but Monorom stood up 
huriicdly and said, *'l am all right but thirsty.' 1 
Biing a glass of water.” 

“I am bringing it, ” said Sarahari, “but some¬ 
times water does not quench thirst.” 

She smiled and left the room. 


(Contd. from page 44) 


(To be continued) 


and West Bengal are also considering to do so. In 
Delhi physical education has been included in the 
curriculum for classes IX and X under 10—2 pattern. 

- It is heartening to note that thirteen states and 
two Union Territories have, by now, taken steps to 
provide proper incentives to their outstanding ath¬ 
letes and sportsme n in the form of State awaids and 

offer of suitable services. 

All states have set up Sports Councils to advise 
the government in matters g ating to sports. In 
Haryana, these functions are looked after by the 
State Director of Sports. 

The States of U P. and Tamilnadu have enacted 
legislation fur the preservation of play fields in urban 
anti rural areas. Nagaland, Bthar and Rajasthan are 
considering enacting similar legislation. Assam, 
Haryana, Kerala and Manipur have also made 
arrangements for preserving available open spaces 
for play fields. 


An ambitious programme has been chalked out 
for promotion and development of competitive sports 
by the Commissioner of Central Schools Orgahisa- 
tion. 

There are seven regions under the Organisation. 
Each region has been asked to find out talent, trait! 
and groom it and produce two rquarls—25 boys and 
25 girls—in the spot ti disc : p!ine most dominant in 
the region. From this a hard core of 350 talented 
boys and gills are expected to come up. 

With this as nucleus, the commissioner wants to 
build a base for cumpeiiiive sportr in the Central 
Schools Organisation. Those picked from each 
region will be housed and tiaineu together at one 
place in the region in order to develop team spiiit, 
cohesion and companionship. These teams, when 
fully prepared, will be given opportunities to tako 
part in maximum number of competitions. Thus 
they will be able to provide the much needed talent 
for India’s future international sports encounters. 


WITH COMPLIMENTS FROM 


R. S. BHARTIA 

M/B BHARTIA COMMERCIAL COMPANY LTD. 

B-l/2, Gillander House, 

8, Netaji Subhash Road 
Calcutta-700001, 

M/s. WOOL FIBRES (INDIA) LTD., NEW DELHI 
M/a. KAUNDI WOOLLEN MILLS LTD., NEW DELHI 
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FILMARQUEE 

Dhrnvajyoti Roy-Chowdlmry 


A NEW girl, Suman Sinha, ia going to make 
It big. real big, in Rajinder Singh Brdi’s new film 
Ankhin D< khi. Daughter of a police officer in U P. 
Suman’s uncle S N. Sinha is a noted poet. Very 
remarkable about Suman is that she has BA, Bed— 
sorry, B ed and M V degree?! Not only that she is an 
expert in kathakali too. Recently, some of her 
hotographs appeared in some film mtgs wearing a 
louse and no bra She defended herself saying, ‘tell 
me which bhangan in the thirties could afford a b-a’ 
and the stmy demanded ihc attire Okay, sugar—lei’s 
gee no more of those nudie stuff. But wait—she also 
appears in Bedi’s film in a shot which is just nude! 
The story demands it, perhaps. 

ASHA Chandra is a girl whose name doest’t ring 
anything to an average cinebuff When A<ha joined 
the FTII to become an actress she was hardly 
aware of ending up as an actress—instructress. Raj 
Kapoor had sent her the then inexperienced Rishi 
and Dimple to be coached up, an! that actually set 
the ball rolling. In fact she runs a kind of mini F f’l t 
in Btitibay having had a stint as a teacher in Pune. 
M rst of thej ^setters one sees in B mtbay films were 
coachrd by her. But is it result-oriented ?—One 
could ask. The answer is, yes—at least commer¬ 
cially. 

GOPI KRISHNA has got a very big and bulky 
and fat pi p I —Preronath I To make a dancer out 
of Premnath, Gupi is almost trying to do the imposs¬ 
ible. Gopi exp'ains: No can do I I’d have put ihe 
double for any other hero—but how to find a dupli¬ 
cate lor this one? Gosh, thundering typhoon and 
blistering barnacle in the China seal 



Arati and Samil 

SOME of the directors who have managed to gel 
a line in the Press behave high and mighty. And 


actresses, most of the time keep their cool. Recta too 
kept her cool for a long time and instead of symbolic. 



Soumitm Chatlerjee and Arati Bhaltwkarya 


silent protest Recta, only recently, flared up when a 
director—punch drunk and all that, displayed bis 
nastiest best lavatory behaviour on the sets. Recta 
simply walked out saying she would rather be out 
of films than working with directors like that. It had 
its effect. Producer gave a good dressing-down to the 
director in question. 

A KHANGAL is an oldtimer who delved deep 
into the Indian freedom struggle—took to tailoring 
when the struggle was over—got on to stage and then 
finally made it to films. A Kashmiri and unassuming 
plebian he would just behave like a kind and gently 
nextdoor neighbour if you happened to bump into 
him. Hangal was a redshirt activist in Abdul Gaffar 
Khan’s movement. Then he stai ted out by acting 
in plays based on the Ramayana and Mahabharat: 
A versatile, he’s still fond of stage. 

WHILE we talk a lot about stars we don’t say much 
about their fan9—particularly fan letters. Collectors 
of odd items will find them a rare item. Some time 
back a foreign collector put on auction some 10,000 
Bangladeshi and Pakistani job-seekers letters written 
in the last ten.years to various UK-US European 
employers and it proved to be an interesting affair. 
Ihis news tempts me to give you a tip, collect the 
fanletterslThey would be much more interesting—in 
fact, I have some in my poisession. There are queries 
. like do start get nature’s calls, go to the loo to piss, 
do they feel hungry and sad? Neetu Singh has receiv- 
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ed an amusing letter authored by a girl. This girl 
seems to think all the stars live in the same house 
and say hello to Rajesh and Satyajit Ray every 
morning! Great idea of community living! Sure. 

BY THE time you read this, election scene will be 
over with steams off Strangely enough, election beat 
didn’t reach the Calcutta studios. They simply scre¬ 
wed their lips down the focal points of camera ready 
to shoot off the sets. The only comment was: whoever 
runs the government would do well to set up wing to 
look after the problems of regional films and film 
making. 

Some thought that with MGR and ANNA DMK 
In South Indian films and politics as well—the wor¬ 
kers over there enjoy better living conditions. 

At the time of writing, there are some Orissa, 
Hindi and a couple of Bengali films having their 
workload off the floors. 

Recently, Cine Central and GDR friendship 
society had shown sis full length and seven short- 
shots, including one on Smt. Indira Gandhi, to the 
Calcuttans. 

Wahid a Rabaman and Sarika popped over in 
Calcutta to do a couple of films. Tarashankar Ban- 
dopadhyay’s Protima is nearing completion. 

Satyajit, one hears has been received well in 
Bombay while his Satranj ki Khillari is having a lot 
of pre-publicity space in local papers. 

UTPAL Dutta, a controversial figure in local 
politics and whose ideologies are taken with a grain 
of salt by many, has the uncanny reputation of kick¬ 
ing life into any character in the spoofery! He is still 
great—at least, actingwise! 

bangla chalachchitra prasar 

SAMITY’S AWARD 

Bangla Chalachchitra Prasar Samity has announ¬ 
ced the result of the best film awards for the year 
1976, from the ballots of the Cine-goers. 

Best Film : Harmonium, Story i Asutosb Mukher- 
jee (Chander Kachha-Kachhi), Screen Play : Pijus 
Bose (Banhiskha), Director : Tapan Sinha (Harmo¬ 
nium), Music Director : Bhupen Hararika (Dampati), 
Hero : Uttam Kumar (Banhisikha), Herontne: Apar- 
na Sen (Asomoy), Co-star : Dipankar Dey (Asomoy) 


Co-Actress : Arab Bhattacharya (Harmonium), 
Character Actor: Dilip Roy (Nandita), Character 



Olivia from Bangladesh in “ Bonhuikha ” 


Actress : Chhaya Devi (Harmonium), Cameraman s 
Krishna Cuk'aborty (Asoraov); Sound, Record & 
Re Recording : Blarara Bttui (Hangsaraj), Make¬ 
up : Ananta D »s (Nidhiram Sardar), Art Director : 
Surya Chattexjee (Banhisikha), Editor : Arabinda 
Bhattachaijee, Lyric : Pulak Baneijee (Hangsaraj) 
and Sibdas Bancrjee (Mohan Baganer Meye), Play 
Back Singer : Hemanta Mukherjee iHarmonium) a n d 
Arati Mukherj;e (Hangsaraj), Rabindra Sangit : 
Arundhati Home-Chowdhury (Datta). Publicity 
Officer : Swapan Ghosh (Asomoy). 

Special Award by the Sangsth : Ajit Oan- 
guli (Director-Hangsaraj) Master Arindam (Hangsa¬ 
raj), stage : Supriya Devi (Kor* Diye Kinlam). 
Satin dia Bhattacharya (Krishna-Kan ter Will). 


The Stinking Deodorant 

From green leaves is derived what is called Chlorophyll; 
And they claim most body-odours vanish with just a pill 
Then how come the goats, they reek. 

When Chlorophyll by tons they eat— 

Gorging exclusively on green leaves daily to their fill ? 

—BOOMERANG 
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HOMAGE 10 ME - THE POET Of WORiD PEACE 


Com* poet of tho multitudes, 
Sing song of obscure man. 

Revsal his unspoksn soul, 
Sooths his humiliated hsart 
Rsstors Ilfs and sohg 
To this dry land. 

Como, post of ths now ago. * 

Load ms to thoss hsarts 

So far away, thoss hsarts so 
nsar. 

May thsy know themselves 
through you 

Whom I saluts. 


“Ths world today is wild with 
ths dslirlum of hatrsd. 

Ths conflicts ars crusl and 
unceasing In anguish. 

Crooked ate its paths, tangled 
its bonds of greed. 

AM creatures ars crying for a 
new birth of things." 

■» 

Come, young nations, 

Proclaim ths right of freedom. 

Raise up ths banner of Invin¬ 
cible faith. 

Bulhi bridges with your tits 
across the gaping earth 
•lasted byi hatred, 

Andntargh forward. 




Pace-setter in Indian progress 

In just o decade and a half Indianoil has 


reached commanding heights in India's 
public sector—turnover-wise, profit-wise. 
During 1975/76 Indianoil marketed 18.5 
million kilolitres, almost 64% of the nation's 
petroleum requirements. 

Our distribution network, the largest in the 
country, reaches remote corners. A chain of 
refineries are spread across different 
regions to feed vital petroleum needs for the 
country’s agro-industrial growth. 

Sustained conservation efforts have resulted 
in curbing the consumption of fuel oil by 
industrial users with substantial savings in 
foreign exchange. 


Our supplies to international airlines and 
ships earn sizeable foreign revenue, further 
boosted by our export of petroleum 
products to other countries. 

On the home front, Indane serves as an ideal 
kitchen fuel in lakhs of households in nearly 
200 towns. Our research centre has come up 
with an improved kerosene wick stove, with 
a higher thermal efficiency aimed at reducing 
kerosene consumption. 

Multi-Purpose Distribution Centres—a new 
concept in tural marketing, meet many needs 
of daily life, like non-scheduled drugs, 
clothing, agricultural inputs like fertilizers and 
pesticides in addition to petroleum products. 
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GREETINGS TO OUR PATRONS 

We offer our heartfelt thanks and greetings to our patrons, subscribers 
and advertisers on the memorable occasion of our Annual Number during 
the 21st year’s journey of ‘The Contemporary’. During the last twenty 
years the journal has been systematically propagating the fundamental 
principles of our Republic State—the message of Gandhiji, Nehruji, Netaji, 
galaxy of martyrs and other illustrious sons and daughters of India to 
inspire the people with burning patriotism. 

We do hope that all our patrons, advertisers and supporters will extend 
their esteemed co-operation and support to the journal during our 21st year’s 
journey to make the journal more educative and informative. 

—Editor 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


first, 
Object 


As from the rising sun the beams spread forth, in sudden splendour, and no man can tell which 
which in the midst, which last—so came the Universe from THAT, Twofold it was, Subject and 

TltOVFrl 9n/1 Shf sUma tunin flin Ant t nU AH «/iMAiiAn^d h/iaIa 


-Subject, to enjoy. Object, to be enjoyed, and of these twain, the first is higher in creation's scale. 

—Rigveda (X 121,1—7) 
Tfee self, who understands all, who knows all, and whose glory is manifest in the universe, lives 
within the lotus of the heart, the bright throne of Brahman. By the pure in heart is he known. The self 
exists in man, within the lotus of the heart, and is the master of his life and his body. With mind illumined 
by the power of meditation, the wise knows him, the blissful, the immortal. 

The knot of ignorance of the heart is loosened, all doubts are dissolved, all evil effects of deeds sue 
destroyed when he who is both personal and impersonal is realised. — Mondaka Upanishad 

When he casts from him vanity, violence, pride, lust, anger, and all his possessions, totally free 
from the sense of ego, and tranquil of heart, that man is ready for oneness with Brahman. And he who 
dwells united with Brahman, calm in mind, not grieving, not craving, regarding all men with equal 
acceptance loves me most dearly. To love is to know me, my innermost nature, the truth that I am. 

—Bhagavat Gita 

Be straightforward in all actions; truthfulness always brings success. Never oppress the poor and 
downtrodden; remember the tears that fail from the falsely accused soon destroy the sons and the cattle of 
oppressor. — The Mahabharata (Shanti Parva) 

You are the sovereign Lord, Manifest in ail forms yet yourself unmanifest; you are everywhere yet 
the senses cannot find you; you are the truth of Truth, not to be understood, never to be destroyed, adl 
pervading, without form and hidden. Lord and Light of the universe, save us from harm. 

—Mahanirvana Tantsra 

Oh God, to-day’s gain is indescribable. Divine joy is seething through my body 1 Everyday to me 
is a holy day. I know not night from day, the illumination is ceaseless. All houses and palaces have now 
become temples of God. Whatever I hear is the name of God. (One day when on the point of suicide^ 
Tukaram experienced the divine vision. The joy of God flowed from him in ecstatic song.) — Tnkaram 

And with the touchstone of that pure, dark, lovely form, I will get my heart’s gold tested. 

Knowing me to be beneath the dominance of others 
—the objects of the world—these senses made 
mock ot me, but once I am my own master, 
will not be their laughing stock. 

Tulsi takes this vow; that his mind’s bee shall forever 

dwell by Ragbupathi’s (Rama) lotus feet. —Tnlaldas (Vinay patrika) 


Vedanta teaches men to have faith in themselves first. As certain religions of the world say that a 
«>an who does not believe in a Personal God outside himself is an atheist. Vedanta says that a man who 
does not believe in himself is an atheist. Not believing in the glory of our own soul is what Vedanta calls 

nth -Um .Vedanta recognises no sin ; it recognises only error, and the greatest error it says, is to think 

you are weak, that you are a sinner, a miserable, and that you have no power and cannot do this or 
tha t. — Swasni Vivekananda (Practical Yoga) 

We see everywhere in the history of man that the spirit of renunciation is the deepest reality of the 
fr.fr...n #oul. When the soul-says of anything “I do not want it, for I am above it” she gives utterence to 
die highest truth that is in her. —Tagore (Sadhana). 

To know, possess and be the divine being in an animal and egoistic consciousness, to convert our 
twilight or abscure physical mentality into the plenary supramental illumination, to build peace and a 
•elf-existent bliss where there is only a stress of transitory satisfaction besieged by physical pain and 
emotional suffering, to establish freedom in a world which presents itself as a group of mechanical necessi¬ 
ties, to discover and realise the immortal life in a body subjected to death and constant mutation—this is 
offered to us as the manifestation of God in Matter and the goal of Nature in her terrestrial revolutions. 

—Shri Anrobinda (The Life Divine) 

No one need despair. My Mahatmaship is worthless. It is due to my outward activities, due to 
my politics which is the least part of me and is therefore evanescent. What is of abiding worth is my 
<nri.tw'i* on truth, non-violence and Brahmacharya, which is the real part of roe. —Mahatma Gandhi 

(Self-Restraint V Self-Indulgence) 

Some people m»« up democracy with capitalism. Simply because democracy has grown up in some 
capitalistic countries, it does not mean that democracy is an essential part of capitalism. They imagine 
any kind of socialism necessarily means authoritarianism. It does not, at least in theory; in practice, 
I think, it depends on how a country will develop. Democracy must mean removal of disparity. 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 






Daring these long SO years, Soviet Russia’s collaboration and assistance developed 80 per cent of 
hdh'i iron and steel equipment, 60 per cent of oil, 30 per cent of oil products, 90 per cent of steel and 
sftoiit 20 per cent of electricity. This development has brought about smelting over 35 million tonnes of 
Steel, production of over 400,000 tonnes of metallurgical and other equipments, production of 17 turbine* 
generators, extraction of about 45 million tonnes of crude. India has been able to save large amounts of 
foreign exchange and to develop quickly different sectors of her economy. 

Bokaro Steel Plant which was designed to produce 1.7 million tonnes of steel per year, is being 
expanded to produce 4 million tonnes a year. Most of the heavy industries built up with the Soviet assis¬ 
tance In the Public sector, have been earning profit. In 1975-76 Bhillai steel plant made profit of 200 
million rupees, the Barauni and Koyali refineries earned profit of 285 million rupees, the profit of the 
Ranchi Heavy Engineering Works exceeded 100 million rupees and that of Hardwar Heavy Electrical 
Equipment went up to 30 million rupees. 

The Soviet geologists discovered 35 oil and gas fields, which have produced already 45 million 
tonnes "Black gold” and 5000 million cu.se of gas. 

Soviet Union has been helping India to build up the key industries in the public sector for the 
attainment of economic independence. More than 60,000 skilled workers have been trained in Inc^a, by 
(he Soviet experts. About 6000 engineers and technicians have got training from the Soviet experts in 
higher and secondary educational establishmentsset up with soviet assistance. About 3500 Indian 
specialists have received training and production experience in the Soviet Union. 

The economic and technical cooperation of Soviet Russia and India comprises all important 
branches of the economy, such as the ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, engineering, energetics, extrac¬ 
tion and processing of oil and natural gas, coal and mining industry and agriculture. 

The Indo-Soviet cooperation reached a new stage when the ‘Aryabhatta* was sent to the outer 
space with the Soviet assistance. 

The Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation signed by L.I. Brezhnev, Genera! Secretary, 
C.P.S.U., during his visit to India in November, 1973, raised the Soviet-India relation to a higher 
level and ensured the growth in the Soviet-Indian trade by 1.52 times by 1980. 

The Soviet Russia has agreed to supply 5.5 million tonnes of crude to India during 1977-1980 
in exchange for a number of Indian goods. The Soviet import of a large quantity of the Indian 
Industrial products has considerably strengthened the industrial sector of India. 

The Soviet cooperation in the field of agriculture has been also remarkable. 

In the international arena both the countries uphold the policy of peace and gradual disarmament 
and stand against colonialism, imperialism, racialism and Zionism and extend support to the liberation 
struggle of the people of Africa, Asia and Latin America. The same foreign policy has developed common 
understanding between the two countries. 

The Soviet Union has always stood by the side of India on the question of Kashmir, Goa, Daman, 
Diu; Bangladesh and peace in the Indian Ocean. The Soviet stand during India's conflict with China and 
£hkistan further strengthened the bond of friendship between Russia and India. The Indo-Soviet friend¬ 
ship and cooperation has attained to-day a new height as the glaring example of the principle of peaceful 
coexistence and thus has greatly strengthened the cause of lasting peace in this world. The Indo-Soviet 
friendship and cooperation must be consolidated further to accelerate the progress and development of 
India’s economy and scientific education. 

Long five Indo-Soviet friendship and cooperation. 
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COMMENTS 


growing unemployment 

The growing unemployment is the burning pro¬ 
blem of not only India alone, but also of all deve¬ 
loped capitalist countries. Although the right to 
work was accepted as a fundamental human right 
in the Indian Constitution as well as in the Universal 
Declaration of the Charter of Human Rights of the 
United Nations, millions of people are jobless to-day 
and are facing the unparalleled sufferings of unem¬ 
ployed life in India and even in the developed 
capitalist countries of the world. The latest estimate 
of the International Labour Organisation (I.L.O.) 
indicate that more than 18 million people are 
unemployed to-day. The fundamental human right 
of the right to work is denied to them. Even in a 
rich and developed country like America, about 10 
million people are jobless. In the same way all the 
developed capitalist countries are facing the problem 
of growing unemployment. 

The capitalists of the world are flagrantly violating 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights to increase 
their profit more and more. The present economic 
crisis is turning more and more people jobless. But 
the profits of the monopolists are soaring up. The 
deepening economic crisis does not affect their pro¬ 
fiteering in the least. 

While all capitalist countries are groaning for the 
acute problem of growing unemployment, the 
socialist countries present a different picture. The 
socialist economy gurantees both full employment 
and high rates of industrial growth even surpassing 
the rates in the capitalist countries. There is not a 
single unemployed in any socialist country. 

India urgently needs to-day solution of this 
burning problem of unemployment The number 
of the unemployed is increasing from day to day and 
causing social unrest Even millions of educated 
unemployed are undergoing the abnormal miseries 
of jobless life. In spite of the guarantee of the 
Constitution for the right to woik, millions of citizens 
are fi nding no job. But the monopolists are earnir g 
more profits at the expense of the people. Scientific 
planning is essential to reorient the economic order 
for providing job to every citizen. The colossal human 
resources are to be harnessed for the building up of 
a happy India. 

REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 

It as really very unfortunate that even after 30 
yean of independence more than 40 crons of 


people of India are still steeped in the darkness of 
illiteracy. Although education is essential for the 
proper functioning of democracy, education has Ml 
received adequate importance during these long SO 
years. No doubt education has spread and a luge , 
number of universities, colleges and schools have 
been established, but they are not sufficient to meet 
the. pressure of the population growth. The number 
of illiterate people has increased abnormally in fine 
India. Independent India has made spectacular 
progress in science, technology and industrial deve¬ 
lopment. But the basic necessity of eradicating 
illiteracy has not received proper attention. 

It is heartening that Dr. P. C. Chunder, die mew 
Union Minister for Education, has declared a mow 
plan of removing illiteracy by entrusting the teacher* 
and students with the task of spreading education 
in exchange of financial assistance. This briDtant 
scheme of Dr. Chunder, if properly implemented, la 
sure to go a long way in eradicating illiteracy within 
a few years. We warmly hail this new phuhofdie 
Education Minister for the early liquidation of 
illiteracy from the country. It i* indeed a national 
disgrace that about two-third of our countrymen are 
still deprived of the light of education. 

IRAQ, 

Iraq under the revolutionary leadership of the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party, is marching forward steadily 
towards the building up of a happy and p ro sp e m ua 
socialist country. A socialist revolution is being 
conducted by the dedicated party to liquidate 
exploitation of all kinds and to build up strong 
socialist Iraq. The Iraq government is harnessing 
all natural resources in men and material in coopera¬ 
tion with the friendly countries to construct die 
edifice of a new brave and happy Iraq on the bed¬ 
rock foundation of the principles of socialism and 
peace. 

Iraq has been acting as the vanguard of the 
entire democratic and socialist forces of the Middle 
East to wipe out the last vestige of colonialism, 
imperialism, Zionism and other reactionary forces 
who are trving to put the clork back. Iraq has been 
boldly supporting the cause of the Palestinians in 
attaining their hide pendent State. Iraq’s role in 
fighting against the conspiracy of the imperialists 
and their stooges and strengthening the liberation 
struggle of the African people has been really 
magnificent. 

Iraq has extended all-out friendly help and' 
cooperation to developing India to meet the oil 
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crisis and inflationary pressures of the developed 
capitalist countries. Thousands of Indian experts, 
engineers and technicians are engaged to-day in the 
task of the revolution of giagantic construction in 
Iraq. A new industrialised and prosperous Iraq 
will emerge within a short period. Iraq is already 
rich due to the vast resources of oil, which after 
nationalisation has enriched Iraq with colossal wealth. 
Iraq has made spectacular progress in the field of 
economy, health and education within a few years 
under the dynamic leadership of the Baath Socialist 
Party. As Iraq has been marching ahead on the 
racialist lines there is no unemployment and poverty 
today. Iraq has attained self sufficiency in food and 
other essential necessaries of life. The socialist 
government has started industrialisation of Iraq on 
a large scale. Iraq has been able to attain tremen¬ 
dous progress within a short period due to the 
dedicated service of the members of the Baath 
Socialist Party. Iraq upholds the policy of peace 
and disarmament aud thus is strengthening the 
cause of world peace. 

The common understanding about the policy of 
peace, anti-imperialism, anti-colonialism, anti-racism 
and anri-zionism has strengthened the bond of 
friendship and cooperation between Iraq and India. 
Indo-Iraq friendship will act as the bulwark of peace 
in Asia and Africa. 

THE CRISIS IN ISRAEL 

Israel faces today both political and economic 
crisis. The Israeli government headed by Mr. 
Rabin had to resign on December 21st. As his 
government failed to solve the serious political and 
economic problems of the country he lost confidence 
of the people. The aggressive policy and wanton 
violation of the resolution of the UN General 
Assembly and Security Council on the Middle East 
have been condemned by the people all over the 
world. Rabin’s government miserably failed to 
control the people of the Arab territories which he 
occupied by force. The results of the West Bank 
municipal elections in the spring of 1975 dearly 
indicated that the people oppressed by the Israeli 
rulers have their support and sympathy for the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation. The victory of 
the democratic forces in December 1975 clearly 
showed that the Israeli rulers could not crush the 
spirit of the democratic minded people who were 
still supporting the just struggle of the Arab popula¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Rabin also failed to solve the deepening 
economic crisis of Israel. The huge military budget 
forced his government to depend more and more on 
foreign loans which further deepened the economic 
crisis. The funds allotted for education, public 
health and housing were curtailed to meet the 
military expenditure. About half the State budget 
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for 1976-77 was allotted for the military expenditure, 
Israel is heavily indebted for the purchase of arms 
from the foreign countries. During the last 10 
yean the rulers increased the tax on the people more 
than 16 times. 

Acute struggle has started in the ruling party. 
The Defence Minister Shimon Peres is a claiment 
for the post of Premier. The right extremists are 
also trying to capture power. There are also sober 
minded people in Israel who consider that there can 
not be any peace or security jn the Middle F»st 
without recognising the legitimate rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine, after the withdrawal of the 
Israeli forces from ail the Arab territories seized in 
1967. The democratic minded people of Israel 
should unitedly strive hard for the establishment of 
real peace in the Middle East, which will safeguard 
the interests and hopes of the Israeli people. The 
establishment of peace in the Middle East will enable 
the Israelies to solve their burning economic 
problems. 

MAURITIUS MARCHES FORWARD 

The victory of Mauritian Militant Movement in 
the last election of the legislative assembly on dreem- 
ber 20th, 1976, will guide the enuotry to play pro¬ 
gressive role. The M.M M upholds gradual nation¬ 
alisation of the sugar refineries and plantations and 
state control over ports and insurance companies. 
The M M M. stands against any economic link with 
the South African racist regime. On the contrary 
the movement propagates to cooperate with the 
progressive countries of the nonaiigned camp. It 
also advocates that the Indian Ocean must be a 
zone of peace. The M.M M. demands that the 
Diago-Garcia island utilised by the U.S.A. as a 
military base should be re'u'ned to Mauritius to 
which it belongs. The trend in Mauritius today is 
towards the progressive path. 

ANNEXATION OF MAYOTTE ISLAND 

The annexation of the Mayotte island by the 
French National Assembly as a territory of the 
French Republic by adopting a bill, has alienated 
the people of Comoro islands as well as the entire 
African people. The State of Comoro was declared 
independent on July 6, 1975. Although Mayotte it 
one of the Comoro islands, France did not agree to 
recognise Mayotte as a part of the new independent 
Comoro state. France even now maintain its rule 
attd garrision in Mayotte. 

The Organisation of the African Unity has 
unequivocally condemned this unjust annexation of 
Mayotte by France. The O-A.U. has declared that 
it would strive hard to safeguard the territorial 
integrity of independent Comoro State, which is a 
member of the <O.A.U. and United Nations. 
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According to the statement of the security of the The people of Latin America are no longer prepared 
Comoro defence ministry the r Comoro State will do to tolerate the oppression and exploitation of colonln- 
everything to liberate Mayotte island. Ii«m_ 

RACISTS PREPARE FOR WAR RHODESIA 


According to the Zambia daily news, “The South 
Africa and Rhodesia are conspiring to unleash 
another war. The Vorster government has organised 
about 50 000 armed men well equipped with tanks, 
helicopters and other modern armaments on the fron- 
tier between Namibia and Angola.” If South Africa 
continues to occupy Namibia and concentrates its 
army on its border then the South-West Africa 
peoples’ organisation will seek the help of O.A.U. 
and Angola or other countries. While Mr. Smith 
declares to arrive at peaceful settlement he is increasing 
his armed forces and building three airbases in pre¬ 
paring for aggression. The racist rulers should know 
that their days are numbered. They should accept 
the veidict of the majority people. 

INCREASE OF OIL PRICE 

The decision of the mrmbers of the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries on December 15 to 
17 to increase crude oil prices lias further aggravated 
the econortic crisis in the developed capitalist 
countries. 

Eleven of the member countries Algeria, Vene¬ 
zuela, Gabon, Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Qatar, Kuwait, 
Libya, Nigeria and Ecuador will inciease the price 
of oil by 10 per cent in January and another 5 per 
cent in July, 1977. Saudi Arabia and the United 
Arab Emirates will increase their prices by only 5 
per cent from January. The O.P.E.C. countries 
also agreed to contribute 800 million dollars more to 
the special development aid fund to help the oil 
consuming developing countries. 

The oil producing countries are quite justified to 
increase their oil prices as the developed capitalist 
countries have been increasing the prices of their 
manufactured goods. This procedure of stepp ng 
up price will deepen more and more the economic 
crisis of the present world. 

PANAMA CANAL 

President Carter received urgent request from the 
Presidents and Heads of the governments of the states 
of Venezuelan, Colombian, Costarican, Peruvian, 
Nicaraguan, Mexican, Honduran, Salvadoran and 
Panamanian to enter into a new agreement on the 
Panama canal to return the Panama Canal under the 
control of the Panamanian state by terminating the 
colonial control of the U-S. government on the 
Panamanian territory. President Carter declared on 
the eve of his inauguration to set up a new treaty 
with Panama for improving the relations of the 
United States with the Latin American countries. 


The Zimbabwe Patriotic Front took up a decision 
at a meeting on January 15 to 17 to organise a coor¬ 
dination committee to end the racist regime of Mr. 
Smith and to establish an independent democratic 
State ol Zimbabwe. The leaders also decided to wipe 
out all forms of exploitation and to lead the country 
towards a socialist revolution. The coordination 
committee will march forward in cooperation with 
the Zimbabwe Peoples’ Army. 

GUYANA 

The Cooperative Republic of Guyana is the third 
country after Cuba and Mexico who cut off diploma¬ 
tic relations with the fascist regime in Chile on 
January 19 Mr. Federic Willes, the Foreign Minister 
said that the reason for this secession was that Chile 
was governed by reactionary rulers who are viola¬ 
ting human rights. Thus the Latin American 
countries are isolating the Chilean rulers for their 
reactionary role. 

LEBANON 

Lebanon is still burning due to the fratricidal 
waifare engineered and aided by the imperialists. 
The internal fight in Lebanon has diverted the atten¬ 
tion of the Arab people from the Israeli aggression. 
The bloodshed in Lebanon has receded the overall 
settlement of the Middle East turmoil. A Geneva 
peace conference, should be. immediately convened for 
the settlement of the Middle East Problem. The U.N. 
General Assembly adopted a special resolution on 9th 
December last year for the reconvening of the peace 
conference within 31st of March 1977. The con¬ 
ference should be participat'd by the representatives 
of the Arab countries, the Arab people of Palestine 
and Israel. It is not impossible to find out a rational 
and constructive solution of the Middle East problem 
in conformity with the elementary principles of inter¬ 
national law, the sovereignty and independence of 
the Arab countries and the peoples’ right to self- 
determination. The right of all states involved in 
the con diet should be guaranteed. Just as Israel has 
the right to exist as an independent and sovereign 
state, so the Arab people of Palestine have the same 
right to have their own independent state. The 
Iiraelt rulers mint accept this reality. The jujt and 
legitimate demands ot the Palestinians should b; 
recognised by the Isreaeli leaders. Better sense should 
dawn upon the Israli leaders to pave the way for the 
establishment of a just and lasting peac- in the 
Middle East. All parties concerned should avoid 
further bloodshed and strive hard to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement for the progress, development 
and happiness of the entire people of the Middle 
East. 
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ACTING-PRESIDENT 
INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

April 11, 1977 

1 am glad to know that the Monthly Journal ‘The 
Contemporary* will publish its Annual Number to 
commemorate the birth anniversary of of Gurdev 
Rabindranath Tagore. I send my best wishes for the 
success of the publication. 

Sd/- (B. D. Jatti) 



Rabindranath's Views on Power and Pride 

(A correspondent) 


POWER 

Overgrown power crushes itself inwardly by its 
own weight. 

The tiger has no wish to become a mouse. 

Callous rudrne'i of power tuns amuck in the broad- 
way of humanity, it scares away by its jrossness, the 
ideals which we have cherished with the martyrdom 
of centuries. 

pan powers find their equilibrium in themselves? 
Power has to be made 8' cure not only against power, 
but also against weakness, for there lies the peril of 
its losing balance. The weak are as great a danger 
for the strong as quicksands for an elephant. They 
do not assist progress because they do not resist; they 
only drag down. 

The people who get accustomed to wield absolute 
power over others are a at to forget that by so doing 
they generate an unseen force which some day rends 
that power to pieces. The dumb fury of the down¬ 
trodden finds its awful suppott fom the universal 
law of moral balance. The air which is so thin and 
unsubstantial g«vcs birth to storms that nothing can 
resist. 

Yet in the psychology of the strong, the lesson is 
detp sed and no count t*ken of the terribleness of 
the weak. This is the latem ignorance that, I ke an 
unsuspected worm, burrows under the bulk of the 
jrospeious. Have we never read of the castle of 
power, s< curely buttressed on all sides, in a moment 
dissolving in a»r at the explosion caused by the weak 
and outraged besiegers? Politicians calculate upon the 
number ol mailed bands that axe kept on the sword- 


hilts; they do not possess the third eye to see the great 
invisible hand that clasps in silence the hand of the 
helpless and waits its time. The strong from their 
league by a combination of powers, driving the weak 
to form their own league along with their God. 

Whenever Power removes all checks from its path 
to make its career etay, it triumphantly rides into its 
ultimate crash of death. Its moral brake becomes 
slaiker every day without its knowing it, and its 
slippery path of ease becomes its path of doom. 

With the growth of power the cult of the self¬ 
worship of the Nation grows in ascendancy t and the 
individual willingly allows the Nation to take donkey- 
rides upon his back; and there happens the anomaly 
which must have such disastrous effects, that the 
individual worships with all sacrifices a god which is 
morally much inferior to himself. This could aever 
have hern possible if the god had been as real as the 
individual. 

All power on earth waxes great under compact 
with Satan. 

PRIDE 

Pride is our greatest foe. 

Her pride raged within like a wounded lionsss, at 
these insults. 

Pride in every form breeds blindness at the end. 
Like all artificial stimulants its first effect is a heigh¬ 
tening of consciousness, and then with the increasing 
f'os'-, it muddles it and bsjngs an exultation that is 
misleadirg. 

Pride dies hard and raises its £mgs to the last. 

The Coniemporarp 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 


Chapekar Brothers : 

Under B .lgangadhar Tilak’s inspiration a band 
Of determined and patriotic youngmrn like Damodar 
Chapekar, Balkrishna Chapekar, Basudev Chapekar, 
Mahadev Ranade Ganesh Savarkar and Veer 
Savarkar took the pioneering lead in the revnli- 
tionary struggle in India. Tilak called upon the 
youth to take up the challenge and put an end to 
foreign rule. A British official named Rand, the 
Plague Commissioner of Poona, was tyrannising the 
public and dishonouring men and women in the 
name of inspection. Women were put to shame. 
Tilak gave a clarion call to the youngmen to accept 
this challenge. The Chapekar brothers therefore 
decided to put an end to the tyrant's life on the 
Jubilee day erhbration on 22nd June, 1877—the 
anniversary day of Queen Victoria’s coronation. 
Damodar, Balkrishna and Mahadev Ranade followed 
Rand up to the Government House carrying sworls 
and pistols. When Rand’s coach came out of the 
Government hou c, Damodar C tapekar shot from 
point blank range killing Rand instantaneously. 
Ayert who was closely following Rand was shot 
dead by Ranade. Damodar was arrested on August 
9, 1897 and his brother Balkrishna on January 31, 
1898. 

!n order to prevent David brothers—Ganesh 
and Ramchandra— producing evidence agauist 
arrested persons, these two biothcrs were shot dead 
by Basudev and Ranade. Attempts were also made 
to kill Ram Panday, a police constable. 

In a farcical tiial Donodar was sentenced to 
death and executed in the Yervada jail on April 18, 
1898. Basudev was executed on Mty 1, 189'-*, 
Ranade on May 10 and Balkrishna on May, 12 It 
is rare in the history of freedom struggle that three 
brothers in a family courted martyrdom for the cause 
of the country. Thegieat mariyidom of Chapekar 
biothers spread the revolutionary fire to Bengal 
where the age of Boo b - was ushered in by Ksbu- 
diram and Prafulla Chaki. 

Prafnlla Chahi : 

In the wake of national stir created by the 
Partition of Bengal, a terroiist movement was 
staited by Shri Aurobindo, Batin Ghosh, Ullaskar 
and otheis under’the name of Jugantar Patty. A 
bomb manufacturii g factory was founded by them 
at Muraripukur Garden House. But the aim was 
to organise and train a band of disciplined revolu¬ 
tionaries fully dedicated to the cause. Tbe outcome 
was the appearance of deathdefying heroes like 
Prafulla Chakraborty, Kanailal Dutta, Satyen Bisu, 
Bireo Duttagupta, Prafulla Chaki and Kshudiram. 
Bombs thrown at Muxaffarpoie by Prafulla Chaki 
and Kshudiram tcnibly shook the throne of the 
mighty, rulers. 

Swadeshi Movement of Bengal in 1905 was 
followed by ruthless repression and atrocities. 


Killing of Government officials responsible for such 
acts became the target of the revolutionaries. 
Kings ford, the then Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta, earned a special notoriety. Flogging of 
Sushil Sen, a boy of 15. was the last straw. He 
became the target of the Revolutionaries. Attempts 
were made on his life before by s-n Jing a hook 
bomb. But unfortunately a peon opened the book 
ard was killed N-xt time the ta-k was entrusted 
to two, Prafulla Chaki (who was known and admired 
by his colleagues for his physical strength and 
courage) and Kshudiram. Kingsford was trans¬ 
ferred to Muzaffaipore apprehending risks to his 
life. The two boys therefore proceeded to that 
plac*. One day Kingsford went to the European 
club. Both took position near the gate of tbe 
Bungalow waiting for his return. Unfortunately 
another carriage, almost of the same appearnce, 
approached the gate. Mistaking it to be the coach 
carrying Kingsford in the darkness of the night, the 
two hit the coach directly with their bombs killing 
Mrs and Miss Kennedy—occupants of the wrong 
coach. Kingsford escaped death again. 

Kshudiram was arrested at VVaini twenty-four 
mi cs from Muzaffarporc. Prafulla changed his 
dress and boarded a train for Mokamaghat from 
where he purchased a ticket for Howrah. Nandadulal 
Bmerjee a police inspector got suspicious of his 
movement and arranged for his arrest. When 
Prafulla saw that escape was not possible he shot 
himself dead on May 1, 1908. The head of Prafulla 
was severed from the trunk and brought to Calcutta 
for identification. Kshudiram wa* sentenced to 
death and executed on August 11, 1908 Incidentally 
revolutionaries never forgave Nandidulal B.tnerjee 
who had been resp nsible for arrest and cruel death 
of P afull s Chaki. He was shot dead on November 
7, 1908 

The bomb hurled at Kirgsf'ord by the two brave 
revolutionaries apparently latlcd to kill the ta get. 
But for that reason the mission undertook by them 
cannot be sard to b< a failure. Dr Kamrsh Chandra 
Mazumdar remarking on the incident wrote. 
** I he death of dozens of Kingsford would have been 
far less effective in awakening the achieving freedom 
for India at any cost than the great shake the bombs 
of Muraripukur Garden gave t * India, from the 
Himalayas to the G *pe Comorin.” 

Attempt on Lord flardinge : 

Defending terrorism Rashbehari Bose said : “The 
aim of teirorist movement is to awaken the masses, 
by the commission of outrages, to the fact that they 
are living under foreign rule. Then a strong desire 
will but st among them for open revolution.” With 
this objective he planned the operation of a chain 
of teriorist actions He was able to collect a band 
of devoted work<rs like Amirchand, Abaihbehari, 
Balmukund, Basanta Biswas and others. 
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Master Amirchand, son of Hukumchknd Vaisb, 
was born >n Delhi in 1869. He was a teacher and 
a social reformer. He came in contact with Hardyal 
and joined the revolutionary movement under the 
banners of the Gadbr Party. Jointly with Rash¬ 
behari Bose Amirchand conducted the revolutionary 
movement in Northern India. Ahadhbehari, son 
of Govindalal, was born in 1889. An intimate 
friend of Amirchand, he was a resident of Delhi. 
He met Ra^hbehari Bose near about 1912 and was 
given tlie charge of organising revolutionary 
movtmerits in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. Balrou- 
kutu), son of Bhai Mathuradas was born in 1889 in 
Ratio.nl Village of Jhejum district. He was a 
graduate in liteiattire and was the principal editor 
of the revolutionary mouth piece of the Gadhr Party 
‘Liberty’ and published many revolutionary 
pamphlets ard circulars. Balmukund was also expert 
in manufacturing bombs. 

On the. 23rd December a grand and mammoth 
precession was arranged to celebrate the entry of 
Lord Hardinge in Ddhi. Basanta Biswas dressed 
in a ) oung woman’s dress accompanied Rashbehari 
as bis wife. He had a bomb hidden under his 
clothes arid waited for the opportune time on the 
second floor of the Punjab National bank in Chandni 
Cliowk where women visitors were assembled. As 
the procession turned into Chandnt Chowk and 
approached the Bank building. Basanta Biswas 
hut led the bomb. A body guard was killed and the 
Vue roy was seriously injured. Rashbehari and 
Basanta mingled in the crowd. Abadhbehari’s 
house was searched and several copies of banned 
newspapers ‘Liberty’ and ‘Talwar’ were found 
together with a bottle of petrol and a bomb cap. 
He was arrested on February 19,1914. Balmukund 
was also arrested along with Amirchand and Basanta 
Biswas. Rashbehari eluded the trap and remained 
underground to give the country a lead for an open 
armed revolution in 1915. 

Abadhbehari was charged not only for an 
attempt on the Viceroy’s life, but also for his com¬ 
plicity in the explosion in Lawrence Garden, Lahore, 
on May 17. 1913. He was sentenced to death along 
with Amirchand, Balmukund and Basanta Biswas. 
Abadhbehari, Balmukund and Ba-ata Biswas 
mounted the gallows on May 11, 1915. Master 
Amirchand was hanged in the Delhi Central Jail on 
May 8, 1915. Sentiments of these heroic martyrs 
had beeen admirably expressed in the words of 
Abadhbehari “Death is lot ail and we shall die the 
death of a hero.” 

AUuri Sitaram Raja : 

Alluri Sitar.im Raju, son of Venkatram Raju, 
was born in the village Moghelur, Western Godavati, 
Andhra Pradesh, on July 4, 1897. From the very 
childhood he had more interest in social work than 
in the text books. In his later life he attained 
proficiency in English and Sanskrit. His primary 
work in the beginning was to set up panchayats in 
villages and creating good relations among the 
villagers. But soon he realised that without freedom 
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of the country his ideals would ' remain an illusion. 
He built up a secret organisation along with twt* 
of his followers—Gum Mallo Dorai and Goutam 
Dorai. The apparent object of this organisation 
was to fight against injustices and h'gh-baodedness 
of the officials against the tribals. But secretly he 
was preparing for an open armed revolution The 
authorities passed an ord<r extraditing him to 
Qijidiputta from Krishnadevipeta. But Sitaram 
Raju went undergorund in Gudcm Agency and the 
revolution known as Fitu-uri Agency revolt of 
Madras or Rampa rebellion started immediately. 
After the clash at Lingapuram, Raju attacked one 
police station after another and harrassed the 
Government. Ilis followers used to take shelter in 
the hills surrounding the valley and carried on 
yueiilia warfare from these places supported by the 
sympathetic villagers. But in the open encounters 
at Redeilu on May 7, 1924, Raju and twelve, of his 
follow* rs courted death. His righth «nd man Gauiam 
Dorai died in \ clash with a police patrol on June 7, 
1924. Raju had been regatded as a renegade by 
the English but his countrymen will always respect 
him as a martyr for the sacrifices he and his followers 
made for the liberation of India. 

Others Martyred In the month of May : 

Susliil Kumar Sengupta died in an encounter 
with the police on May 2, lv 15, while returning in a 
boat alter a political oacoitv at Pragpur, Nadia. 
Sushil, when a boy of fifteen, was sentenced to severe 
whipping for fighting with a British sergeant near Lai 
Bazar Police Station, Calcutta. This created a sensa¬ 
tion in Bengal at that time and patriotic songs were 
composed. Each time he was flagged, he cried out 
‘Bande Mataram*. When he was struck by police 
bullets, he ordered his colleagues to cut off his bead 
and throw it. in the river to avoid identification. 

Drba prasad Gupta, Raj at Sen, Monoranjan Sen 
and Swadesh Roy—hrroes of Chittagong Armoury 
Raid and Jalalabad Hill fight courted death at 
Kalarpolc encounter after :i stiff fight with the Police 
on May 6, 1930. 

Dcbcndrabijay Sengupta of Barisal was killed 
when making experiments with bombs in May 1930. 
Similarly Wazirchand was killed on May 26, 1930. 

Jagadish. a suspect in the Lahore conspiracy case, 
was killed in an encounter with the police in the 
Shaliniar Gardens, Lahore, on May 3, 1931. 

Shri Puma Taiukdar, the owner of the house at 
Gohira where Surya Sen and other members of the 
Chittagong Armoury Raid paity took shelter, was 
killed along with Monoranjan Das on May 19. 1933, 
in a police encounter to save the life of Surya Sen. 

A number of persons undergoing imprisonment in 
the Andaman Cellular jails resorted to hunger strike 
from May 12. 19 33. Mahabir Prasad, a convict of 
Lahore conspiracy case, died on May 18, Mankdshna 
Nutndas died on May 20, and Muhit Moitra died on 
May 28. 

Baikuntha Sukut was executed on May 14, 1934, 
for killing the approver Phani Ghosh in the Lahore 
conspiracy case in November 1932. 
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The Man who Changed the World 

(A Correspondent) 


The man who was more than anybody eh; des¬ 
tined to do much for translating into a reality the 
ideals of socialism of which peoples had been 
dreaming and for which they had teen suffering for 
a thousand years and which had been made a scienti¬ 
fic theory in the wot lot of Marx and Engels, was 
born in a email Russian town of Simbirsk on the 
Volga on April 22, 1870. 

This man was Vladimir Ubyanov who is known 
though tout the world under the name of Lenin. 
Boldness, courage, strong will, lucid and swift think¬ 
ing, physical and spiritual health, tremendous 
capacity for work, thirst for knowledge, loyalty to 
friends and ideals, optimism, love for life, hue kind- 
mas without feeble soft-hear tedness, exceptional 
attention to other's needs, these and many other 
lofty features, which are a rare combination in one 
man, were typical of Lenin. 

Yet, before he become the leader of the Revolu¬ 
tion, he had to imbibe the self sacrifice of his father, 
Ilya Ulyanov, who devoted all his life to educating 
peasant children. He had had to saffer the lo s of 
his eldest brother, Al-xandar, executed or t king 
part in the p,repara ion of an a'tempt on the life of 
the Tiar. lie had had to know everytning about 
the rightlesi and opresrrd conditions of all the strata 
of people who lived in Tsarist Russ a 1 ke in Dante's 
heii And finally he had hid to adopt the ideas of 
Marxism. 

P» rhaps, Lenin, the revolutionary, was born in 
1887 whin Vtaaimir Ilyanov. a 17 year-o d student, 
wss for the first time &rre»t-d for the participation ii 
a p.- liticsI meeting, expelled from tne Kaz^n Uni- 1 
verrity and ex led. 

V. ry 1 kef, tuis happened in 1888 when after 
his re-uin from ex I; V.adimir Ulyanov joined a 
Marxism group 

Waer*ver tills happened, in 1893, he was an 
acti- e roeuib’r snl then a recognised leader and 
orp at i-ar of M>ixist grpus in Petersburg T his, 
uncounted, was already Lenin, the revolutionary 
(thf u h he adopted this Pa-ty alias liter at the end 
of 1901). 

Then came the wo. k to spfead Marxism in 
Russis, a greit manv of -vrrts on economic, sorial, 
political and h s r cal qutstions, the creation of 
a revolutionary Marxist Patty, the first Russian 
Revolution of l9t'5, the bard rear* of work in con¬ 
dition* ot reaction fol'o*ing the defeat of that 
R-vt luti« n, tie bm-g oii rrvolu'ion and the collapse 
of Tsarism in F«.b<uary 1917, and finally, O ober 
1917 woicb marked tee victory of the Socialist Revo¬ 
lution in Russia. 

Behind ad thes events, or to be more exact, in 
ft e centre of these events is the man Lenin who had 
become the Marxist leader not oniy In Russia but in 
the while wcrkL 


Lenin had an exceptional role to play in the u 
tion of Revolutionary Party if a new type, lib 



V.l. Lenin 

worked out and th orcticelly underpinned the orga¬ 
nisational principles of this Party and managed'to 
implement them. One cav. firmly eay that without 
this, without Lenin's idea 1 : ana his talent of an orga- 
nisar, the errat’on of the Party would be postponed 
for years if not lor decades. 

Among those who made the October Revolution 
and whose names will live for ever in the momery 
of people, Leri n was the first. 

Lenin dird at 6.50 p.tri. on January 21, 1924 of 
a stroke after a long and i xtre mely grave illness. 
Lenin I-ft mankind their rca erial embodiment—a 
socialist sedetv which Las now triumphed over more 
than a quarter of tne planet. 

This s.icirtc has actually become synonymous to 
modern prog: ess. It has ihown the world the model 
of just utgani ation of life wi.h the working man 
being its supreme value and work the basic and 
universal ctitci ion for the distribution of all social 
boons. In tris society. all the superficial s; mbals of 
discrimination that bad f r'-r. impli.-tcd for centuries 
have been eradicated, including discrimination on 
racial, national, a(p, sex ar-d religious principles. 

On this bat's, socialism h"’managed to solve in a 
historically short time major problems of universal 
significance, having there b- s“t an optimistic example 
to the people* of me devt loping countries. S >cia- 
litm has blazed he road to a realistic and lasting 
peace based on trust and equal cooperation 

And socialism is still very young and its main- 
achievements will be in future. 7 his beautiful future 
of the new system, like its glorious past and truly 
optimistic present, has been, is, and will remain the 
eternal monument to Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 


May, 1977 
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Excerpts from the Prime Minister's 
Broadcast to the Nation Bringing 
out its Salient Features 

Each one of us, and all of us collectively, must ensure the discipline and restraint without which 
freedom will degenerate into licence. We cannot call on peasants and workers, the unemployed and the 
underpiivileged, to tighten their belts, ►ait and sacrifice unless there is integrity, simplicity and setting an 
example at the top...The Janata Party has promised to end destitution within a decade. This cannot be 
done by a few people, however wise, sitting in Delhi or in our State capitals. This can only be achieved 
through the devolution and decentralization of political and economic power and with the people’s partici¬ 
pation. 

The centralized State is a menace to democracy. We have also to make the village the base of our 
economic progress. Ours has been, since ancient times, a pre-dotninantly village based society; 80% of our 
population lives in villages. It is the villages and villagers who must feel the glow of change for the better. 
What i» mote, we must reverse the process of villagers coming to cities in search of labour and empoyment, 
instead, it is the townfolk who must go to the villages for an open life combining it with service to the 
people and making their contribution to economic build-up and prosperity of rural areas and through it 
that of the country. 

The Government affirms the right to work and will refashion economic programme and priorities in 
order to maximize employment....Household and small industry can generate untold wealth and harness 
the productive capacity of millions of people through appropriate technology, especially in supplying wage 
goods for mass consumption. The big city, the big machine and big science have their place. But they 
cannot claim a prescriptive right to preference and dominance. 

We have to create a culture that is egalitarian, not exploitative. And we can no more tolerate dual 
societies of rich and poor, city and village.... 

While obviously education of the youth should be our first concern, it is our duty to see that their 
spare hours are utilized in national service. We shall have to make a very meaningful and constructive 
approach to the utilization of youth in this context in the service of the people. I hope that we shall fairly 
soon be able to evolve schemes to achieve this objective....The education of the youth must be such as will 
develop their character and at the same time enable them to participate in the development of the country 
as a whole. Basically that education must inculcate in them self-assurance, discipline and freedom from 
fear....The development-orientation which must now be given to various formative influences in our 
national life must also cover our education, from childhood to adulthood.... 

Disciplined and orderly participation of the people and of their representatives in the gigantic tasks 
...is, therefore, indispensable condition of success of our economic programmes and plans. To raise the 
necessary finances people have to earn as much as they can, spend only as much as is necessary, save as 

much as they can and out of the savings invest to the maximum extent in productive enterprises or deposits 
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in banks and Government loans. It Is only in this manner that we can maximize our own interna) 
resources and reduce our foreign com m i tments. 

We are in a happier position today in regard to our foreign exchange reserves than we were some 
time ago but the fact remains that we cannot rest on our laurels. Not only do we have to keep it but wo 
have also to continue to improve our financial resources to sustain an economic growth which should be 
adequate to take us a sufficiently long way on the road to a welfare State before the turn of foe present 
century.... 

To those co Bwn^ with busmen and industry, I would coxnmrnd the Gandhian principles of 
trusteeship of the wealth that they must coninbute to the nation out ol full utilization of the productive 
capacity of their units and call upon them to eschew temptation to exploit people’s needs to raise prices and 
make unjustifiable gains. Instead, they should ensure that through productive efforts and expansion they 
make the country prosperous and economically strong. 

No one in the present age of enlightenment can deny labour its just reward but demands cannot 
justify loss of productive effort to the nation....I can assure them that the Government would not be party 
to the denial of fair play and justice to them.... 

I should enjoin on the police forces that in maintaining law and order they should not resort to- 
force unless necessary and even then observe the doctrine of minimum force. They are servants of the 
people and must regard themselves as their instruments in dealing with violence and crime. The cm! 
servants have to bear in mind that they are being paid by the public exchequer for honest and impartial 
service to the people and not for their own aggrandisement or selfish ends.... 

We are not out to secure defections or topple administrations. We want to devolve greater respoos- 
ibilitirs on.pBEcbavats and municipalities and safeguard their representational character through early and 
periodic elections. Smaller districts and blocks may help improve the quality of administration and develop- 
ment. Government must be of and by the people as much as for the people. People’s initiative and 
participation requites democracy at the grassroots. 

We passionately believe in peace—peace not as a slogan, not for its own sake, but as foe only 
®Fective" meant of salvation for all of us who inhabit this planet and for the safety of the planet itretf. I 
also maintain that the only way to deserve and ensure peace is to follow the path of genuine non-alfcn- 
ment without fear or favour, affection or illwill. This and the collective cooperative efforts for foe 
solution of economic and social problems the world over are going to be the guiding principles ©four 
foreign policy. In a spirit of comradeship and fellowship with the rest of the world we shall follow this 

path without Any incntAl rdcr VAt ions*• 

Ultimately we look to the people to support us in the faith that we have acquired both in them and 
in ourselves-...I can astufe them that to achieving the vision of progressive well being that I have outlined 
above we shall spare no efforts and will seek every avenue for taking the country as long a way as passible 
on the road to peace, security and better and happier life. 


I accept all religions that were Iss the past and worship with them all. I worship 
God with every one of them, iss whatever form they worship Him. I sboll keep 
my heart open for all that may come ha the future, for God's book ia adll a 

continuous revelation, going on. . 

—Swam! Vivekswaada 


Jfop, 1977 
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Egalitarianism 

In Education 


SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 



The system of education introduced in our country by the British Government had been steadily 
denationalising us. Ahh nigh many notable products of the system became p o icers of various bran&jes 
of knowledge and led ihe movement for srlf-governmenf, the system as a whole inhibited initiative, bred 
diffidence and alienated people from their roots. Our national upsurge was accompanied by a search for 
new ideas and methods in education which would produce Indians who represented the best in national 
tradition and were capable of shouldering the responsibilities of the future. 

Many new schools and colleges were opened in the wake of the Swaraj movement of 1905-6, others 
after the advent of Mahatma Gandhi on the national scene. 

Mahatma Gandhi called upm Dr. Zakir Husain, to give intellectual content and shape to Basic 
Education. 

Essentially Basic Education means the integration of learning with work. Only that teaching which 
addresses itself to real life problems will endure. Basic Education demonstrated that one learns not only 
through eyes and ears but with hands and through one’s total being. H nvever, because of its undue 
identification with a limited number of rural crafts, Basic Education was not able to compete with the 
prevalent education system. 

There is dissatisfaction everywhere with the inadequacy of educational institutions. We want to 
give greater stress to non-formal, non institutionalised systems of education, and to the concept of life long 
education. It is also realised that utility is a very limited idea of education ; the true test being the 
inculcating of an attitude which questions and examines ideas and promotes a capacity for restraint. In the 
absence of constant analysis and new ideas, there is stagnation. Without self control, discontent becomes 
negative and leads to cynicism and violence : we have seen how revoluiions deviate from their obj-ctives. 

Neither size nor numbe rs give strength. For a country or a community to make an impact and to 
succeed, its children must have basic necessities which include not only food for the body but education 
and training which nourishes the mind. 

We must maintain high standards and aim at excellence. The teachers all over our country and 
even those who are not professional educators must take greater interest in education and in carrying out 
fresh experiments. In the process of giving grants, there is a tendency to enforce uniformity. But it is 
important to give due consideration to the special needs of regions and section). We must devise new 
methods by which children, coming from families which have been deprived of education can compete with 
the children of middle class and literate homes. At the same time, in the name of egalitarianism our system 
should not pull back our brighter children. 

Our Muslim brothers and sisters can take pride that they have so richly contributed to the Islamic 
thought of the world. We fought side by side in our struggle for independence and their responsibility 
for the reconstruction of free India is equal, as equal is their right to derive benefits from the prosperity of 
the country. It has always been my endeavour to ensure that no injustice is done to Muslims or to any 
section of our society. Our minorities must have full opportunity to participate in all walks of national 
life. We are trying to safeguard their rights as provided in our Constitution, including the Urdu language 
which has special qualities. As we make a special effort to help them, so must our Muslism brothers and 
sisters strive to keep themselves in the main national stream and participate more and more, as they have 
done in the past, in the development of the country. There is now an awakening of the masses. Every 
individual must come forward and be involved in this splendid work. New discoveries, new ways of 
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Extracts from the Opposition Leader's 
Broadcast to the Nation 


The Indian National Congress has played a 
historic role in the life of the nation since its forma¬ 
tion towards the end of the last century. Not only 
was it the vehicle for the national liberation struggle, 
it also provided India with a stable and progressive 
government for a full thirty years after Independence 
...In the General Elections that have just concluded 
the Congress has for the first time, lost its majority 
in the Lok Sabha....We bow to the verdict of the 
people and our good wishes to the new Government 
ana its distinguished leader Shri Morarjt Desai. The 
elections just concluded have once again proved the 
inherent strength of the Indian democracy. 

It is necessiry, however, not only for the Congress 
Party but for the nation as a whole to draw the 
correct lessons from the recent verdict of the people. 
The Congress has always stood for national unity, 
secularism, socialism, and democracy. Is the verdict 
against these basic policies ? The Congress stands for 
planned development of the nation so that centuries 
of economic deprivation, social stagnation and 
cultural deterioration can be eliminated and the 
quality of the life of the people raised. Is the verdict 
against this approach ? It has been the policy of the 
Congress that industry should develop rapidly and 
that we should become self-sufficient in as many 
spheres of economic life as possible....Is the verdict 
of the people against this ? It has been the policy of 
the Congress Government that science and technology 
should be harnessed to the development of the nation, 
particularly in the sphere of integrated rural develop¬ 
ment so that 80% of Indians who live in our villages 
can be benefited...Is the verdict of the people 
against thi3 ? The Congress Government in foreign 
affairs had stood for non-alignment, solidarity with 
the African liberation struggle and the just cause of 
the Arab people and for good relations wherever 
possible with our neighbours. Is the verdict of the 
people against this ? I would submit that the answer 
to all these questions will emphatically be in the 
negative...The people's anger was against the over- 


zealous and harsh implementation of some of these 
policies during the recent emergency. This abuse has 
been a national tragedy. 



India is a vast and complex country, and govern- 
ing it is no easy task. The challenge has been taken 
over by a new government headed by Shri Mbrarji 
Desai, a stalwart of the freedom movement, who 
played a prominent role in the Congress organisation 
at the highest level and occupied respansible positions 
in State and Central Governments formed by the 
Congress Party. I would like to assure him...that 
our party will cooperate in the mutual task of build¬ 
ing a new nation, and I sincerely hope that the new 
Government will value our cooperation... 

Let us now move towards a broad national recon¬ 
ciliation so that this country which we so dearly 
cherish can prosper in all spheres of life and activity, 
so that we can rapidly assure for all our people social 
emancipation, economic progress and full opportunity 
for intellectual and spiritual development. 


thinking and methods of work provided by science are essentia] for all. Our Muslim friends should not 
lag behind. Sir Saiyyad Ahmad Khan said more than once that India is like a beautiful bride—Hindus 
and Muslims are her two eyes and any deformity in one of them would spoil the beauty of India. 

Three or four hundred years ago, Hindi and Urdu were not two languages, but in the 19th century 
certain trends crept in. The spoken language remained, but for other purposes Hindi inclined towards 
Sanskrit and Urdu to Arabic and Persian. Both languages should grow according to their own genius, 
but by remaining together, each will be enchanced. 

Our Constitution provides protection to all regional languages and scripts. We are assisting them 
all to develop so that the light of knowledge reaches into the farthest home, bringing opportunity and 
higher levels of living. 

The Government of India has set up a Tarakkiye Urdu Board and many State Governments have 
established Urdu Academies. Books must be published in greater numbers and in a larger range of subjects 
for our schools and colleges. It is also our endeavour to provide for teaching in .Urdu wherever children 
below fourteen ask for it. All efforts are being made to augment arrangements which already exist to teach 
Urdu in high schools, colleges and universities and also for further development of the language. Urdu 
is a powerful and elegant language. It has a special place in the hearts of people in all parts ot our country. 
We want it to flourish. Urdu’s contribution to Inaian literature will enrich our multi-faceted civilisation. 


May, 1917 
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Rashbehari Bose—The Stormy Petrel of Revolution 

(We offer oar homage to the great hero on the occasion of his 90th birth 
anniversary falling on 25th May, 1977) 

"You know I have dedicated my life in my men humble way, to the cause of sacred Motherland. 
This ts my life's mission. And so long as there is breath in my life, 1 shall be the soldier in the 
battle for Mother India's freedom." 

—Rashbehari Bose 


Rashbehari Bose said, “Independence India must 
have, because her independence is essential for the 
regeneration of the whole world. It is not the end 
in itself, but it is means to an end—that end is 
destruction of Imperialism and Militarism and crea¬ 
tion of a better world for all to live in." This is the 
aim which guided the fiery petrel of revolution from 
the early age to the end of his life. He worked 
relentlessly for organising armed revolution, inside 
India and abroad, to liberate Motherland from die 
yoke of British domination. 

Rashbehari Bose was born on May 25, 1886, at 
Subaldaha on the banks of the Damodar in Burdwan 
district. Later his father Shri Binodbehari Bose 
moved to Ghaodaonagore. Rashbehari was initiated 
to the revolutionary cult through his friend Satish 
Chandra Ghosh at the age of fifteen. Satish 
Chandra’s family also moved to Chandannagore and 
the two families were very intimate. Rashbehari 
entered service in the Forest Department at Dehradun 
after unsuccessfully trying to enrol himself in the 
French and the Indian Army. From here a planned 
revolutionary movement took shape. He came in 
oontact with Hardyal and the Gadhr Party. Since 
1911 he worked dangerously for the liberation of 
India by organising the youths of the country to 
wage uncompromising revolutionary struggle against 
the British Government and recruited a band of 
dedicated men. Amir Ghand, Abadhbehari, 
Balmukund, Basanta Biswas, Pingle, Kartar Singh 
Saraba were some of the heroes who later became 
martyrs. 

Martyrs of Delhi conspiracy case originated from 
the throwing of a bomb on Lord Hardinge when he 
was riding an elephant in Chadni Chowk on 
December 23,1912. It was Rashbehari who planned 
the strategy. Basanta Biswas dressed in a female 
attire accompanied him. When the procession 
reached near the Punjab National Bank, a bomb was 
hurled at Lord Hardinge. 1'he mahut was killed 
and the Viceroy was seriously injured. Basanta 
Biswas and Rashbehari slipped away as a couple. 
Later on Abadhbehari, Amir Chand, Balmukund and 
Basanta Biswas were arrested. They were executed 
on May II, 1915. The government issued a warrant 
against him as the main accused in Delhi, Lahore 
and Benares conspiracy cases and declared a reward 


of Rs. 5,000 for his arrest. But he eluded the police 
and remained underground. 

In 1913 he brought out the Liberty in collabora¬ 
tion with the Anushilan Samity. The July issue of 
the paper gave a clarion call to the people for a 
revolutionary movement. It said, “Kshudiram, 
Prafulla Chaki, Kanailal achieved their goal under 
divine guidance. It was His direction that prompted 
us to throw the bomb, on the Viceroy at Delhi. 
Debts of martyrs could be repaid only when hundreds 
of heroic youngmen will come forward to Sacrifice 
lives. Today a terrible armed revolt is required." 

When the first world war started hundreds of 
Indians from America landed in India and clamoured 
for an armed revolt. Pingle met Rashbehari Bose, 
who was in hiding in Benares and 1 acquainted him of 
the desire of the revolutionaries to lead the revolu¬ 
tion. While staying at Benares he was seriously 
injured on account of a bomb explosion. On another 
occasion, while staying at Badurbagan basti, a bullet 
accidentally went off and he was narrowly saved. 

It was planned that the main centre of revolution 
would be at Lahore which was placed under the 
supervision of Rashbehari himself. Mula Singh, 
Lakhi Singh, Sucha Singh, Kartar Singh Sarabba, 
Sachin Sanyal and others were placed in charge of 
different centres. The message of the coming revolu¬ 
tion was sent to the sepoys of the Cantonments at 
Jacobabad, Kohat, Bannu, Nowshera, Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Meerut and Firozabad. Pingle 
and others visited these cantonments and obtained 
the assurance from majority of the soldiers. It was 
decided that Sepoys of Ferozepur would start the 
revolution on the 21st of February, 1915. Non-stop 
production of bombs began in many factories, set up 
for the purpose. But unfortunately the secrets of the 
revolt was given out to the British authorities by two 
betrayers—Kripal Singh and Nawab Khan. The 
target date bad to be advanced to 19th February. In 
a dash fifty soldiers were killed in Ferozepur Canton¬ 
ment. There was widespread arrests and almost all 
top leaders were taken into custody. About 291 
revolutionaries were sent for trial in three conspiracy 
cases. Out of them 42 were sentenced to death and 
114 persons were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Bakshish Singh, Bishnu uaneih Pingle, Harnam 
Singh, Jagat Singh, Kartar Singh, Uttam Singh, 
Rup Singh, Ranga Singh, Baburam, Balwant Singh 
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and Sbafiz Abdulla* were among those guillotined. 
There had been no such preparation for general 
uprising on such a vast scale since the first war of 
independence in 1857. All the revolutionary organisa- 
lions of Noithern India, Delhi, Benares and 26 Army 
Regiments joined the revolution. Leadership of this 
memorable revolution was given by Rashbehari Bose. 

Among all these countrywide arrests however 
Rashbehari Bose escaped. But his stay in India was 
no longer possible and all his friends advised him to 
leave India and organise revolutionary movements 
from outside. So he assumed the name of P.N. 
Tagore, one of the secretaries of Tagore and gave 
out that he was going to Tokyo to make advance 
arrangements for his visit there. Rashbehari Bose 
left his Motherland on May 12, 1915* by the Shanu- 
kimaru from Calcutta and reached Singapore on May 
22. He went to Shanghai in the middle of June 1915 
with a concrete plan to arrange arms for the revolu¬ 
tion in Bengal with the help of Germany. But he 
could not bide his identity for long and had to go 
underground—a life of suffering, hardship and insecu¬ 
rity in a foreign land for eight years in an assumed 
name of Hayachiro under the fond care of Rev. 
Mistsui Toyome and Dr. Okhawa. During this 
period he mastered the difficult Japanese language. 
Rev Toyoma and his powerful party tried to bring 
out Bose from seclusion into limelight. He also 
arranged his marriage with the daughter of Mr. Aizo 
Soma—a wealthy citizen of Tokyo, in 1918. Miss 
Aizo was only sixteen years at that time but agreed to 
marry an elderly foreigner under warrant of arrest to 
save a patriotic valiant fighter. Ultimately Bose got 
Japanese citizenship on 2nd July, 1923. Two years 
after he lost his wife who died after giving birth to his 
only son Asoke. 

In 1924 Rashbehari Bose founded the Indian 
Independence League and for long ten years he 
carried on a crusade to acquaint the Japanese people 
of the Indian National movement and became popular 
for his devotion as a great leader and devoted to 
India’s freedom movement. He founded a monthly 
paper “Voice of Asia” in Japanese and English. 
Rashbehari Bose now engaged his entire energy to 
crystallise the Indian Independence movement in 
Japan and to increase the sphere of activities of the 
League. The objective of ttie League was to call for 
all round armed revolution. He was the founder 
President and two active members from 1934 were 
D.S. Deshpade and Debnath Dat. These two selfless 
workers were sent to all countries in the East, to 
contact the Indian community there and to form 
branches of the Indian Independence League. 

On the 8th of December, 1941, the Second World 
War spread to the South East Asia. A service corps 
under the Presidentship of Satyananda Puri marched 
along, with the Japanese Army in Malaya, Singapore 
and Burma for looking after the Indian interests. 
This corps gave wonderful service and created confi¬ 
dence in the leadership of Rashbehari Bose and the 
Indian Independence League. 

Mm, art 


The first I.N.A. was formed oa December 12, 
194j, at Kotabaru under the command of Capt. 
Mohan Singh due to the untiring efforts of Giani 
Pritam Sing. A conference was called in Tokyo to 
make preparation for the Indian Independence 
Conference in March 1942, Swami Satyananda Puri* 
Giani Pritam Singh, Capt. Akhrain Khan and 
Nilkanta Ayer were killed in a plane crash on their 
wav to the conference! The conference was later 
held in Bangkok. Captain Mohan Singh, who Was 
appointed G.O.C. of the I N. A. was later dismissed 
along with N.S. Gill by Rashbehari Bose for their 
questionable tactics and personal ambitious. 

The I.N.A. was reorganised under the calm and 
determined leadership of Rashbehari and dedicated 
people like Maj. Gen. Bhonsle, A.C. Chatterjee, 
Debnath Das, Col. Habibur Rehraan, Zatnan Kiani, 
Lokanathan, Col. Saigal and others veered round 
him. The first phase was complete due to his endea¬ 
vour but it required another mastermind to utilise 
this man power. 

It was the call of the inner soul of Rashbehari 
which visualised the India’s man of destiny in the 
Himalayan stature of Subhas Chandra Bose. 

On the historic 4th of July, 1943, Rashbehari 
Bose handed over the charge of the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence League and its adjunct the I-N.A. to Subhas. 
In the historic conference when Nataji took over the 
leadership, President Rashbehari Bose said in his 
concluding remarks, “Friends and comrades in Arms! 
You might ask me what I did in Tokyo for our cause, 
what present I brought for you. Well, I have brou¬ 
ght for you this present—Srijut Subhas Chandra 
Bose...In your presence today, I resign my office 
and appoint Deshsevak Subhas Chandra Bose as 
President of the Indian Independence League...My 
friends, be ready to plunge yourselves into the 
battle—the battle that will lead our sacred Mother¬ 
land to freedom, victory and glory.” 

Rashbehari Bose retired with failing health but 
was ever by the side of Netaji as the Supreme Adviser 
of the Azad Hind Government. But the great hero 
could not see his dreams fulfilled—the dream of an 
independent India. His only son Ashoke (Mashahide) 
lost his life on the 7th August 1945 when the Japa¬ 
nese battle ship was sunk near Manila. The great 
leader expired a few months earlier on 21st January, 
1945, comparatively at an early age of 58. Never in 
the history of Japan a commoner was accorded such 
a state honour as Rashbehari Bose. 

Rashbehri Bose was a living example of the great 
virtue of renunciation and sacrifice for the freedom 
of motherland—a virtue which he himself commended.. 
“Where a person realises fully, within himself, the 
real significance of the objective, and is prepared to 
offer the highest sacrifice, it becomes a matter of love 
and devotion in the suffering of that sacrifice. Physi¬ 
cally death in such a case is sweet. Such a death is 
glorious. It heartens the weak aod strengthens the 
doubtful.” 
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Andreyev irli Gromyko 


(A Correspondent) 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko belongs 
to the generation of Soviet diplomats who started 
working in the diplomatic field in the late thirties. 
Born in a Byelorussian village, Andrei Gromyko 
learned what a peasant’s work is like. He was a 
rafter and later receiver! higher education and started 
working as a scientific staff member in the Institute 
of Economics of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Gromyko joined the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in 1931 and became a diplomat in 1939. 

In 1943 the American Press treated as a sensation 
the fact that a man of only 34 was appointed Soviet 
Ambassador in Washington. But it did not take the 
youthful Gromyko long to justify his posting. Andrei 
Gromyko has been the USSR Foieign Minister since 
1957. 

Those who have conversations with Gromyko 
find that he has a keen sense of humour, that bis 
conversation abounds in allusions ofliteratureand art. 

Gromyko’s name is linked with the most impor¬ 
tant foreign political events of our time. He took 
part in Yalta and Potsdam conferences which laid 
the foundations for the post-war world. The Soviet 
government deputed Gromyko to take part in work¬ 
ing out one of the most important documents of our 
tim e, the United Nations Charter. 

As permanent representative of the USSR in the 
United Nations and the Security Council, as USSR 
Ambassador in the United States and then in Great 
Britain, as Deputy Foreign Minister and Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Gromyko conducted and conducts 
the Leninist foreign policy line of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and persistently upholds the 
cause of peace and interests of Soviet Socialist State. 

Andrei Gromyko is a member of the Political 
Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee and Deputy 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet. He is Doctor of Econo¬ 
mic Sciences and an author of a number of books and 
articles. “History of Foreign Policy of the USSR”, 
“History of Diplomacy’’, “Dictionary of Diplomacy” 
are some of his published works. 

On August 3, 1971, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko arrived in India to sign the Soviel- 
Indian Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation. 
The joint Indo-Soviet statement issued on the 
occasion said : “The Treaty is the logical outcome of 
the relations of sincere friendship, respect, mutual 
trust and varied ties.” 

Speaking on the occasion of the signing of the 
Treaty, Andrei Gromyko said : “Friendipip and 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and India, far 
from being motivated by considerations of the 
moment is firmly rooted in the longstanding vital 
interests of our peoples and States in thtir concern 
for preservation of peace. Our relationship rests on 


mutual trust, equality, respect and non* interference in 
the internal affairs of each other. The conclusion of 



A. A. Gromyko, Member of the Political 
Barrau of the CPSU Central Committee. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the. USSJi, 
arrived in New Delhi on April 25, 1977 
on an official visit to India 

the Soviet-Indian Treaty provides an even stronger 
political and legal basis for these relations.” 

He expressed conviction that India and the 
Soviet Union will continue in future in this noble 
work in defence of peace, acting hand in hand. 

“The Soviet Union and India cooperate success¬ 
fully in matters of foreign policy,” said Andrei 
Gromyko in 1974. “The strength of our friendship 
was tested by time.” 

According to A.A. Gromyko, the Soviet Union 
and India had established the fruitful practice of 
exchange of visits and businesslike negotiations at 
different levels. 

Speaking at the plenary meeting of the 31st session 
of the UN General Assembly on September 28, 1976, 
A. A. Gromyko said that “the friendly cooperation 
between the Soviet Union and India is an important 
stabilising factor in Asia.” 

Referring to the desire of several Asian and 
African countries that the Indian Ocean be made a 
zone of peace he declared that this desire was 
reasonable. “The key question here is,” he added, 
“that there should not be foreign military bases in 
that area at they are the main element of a perma¬ 
nent military presence. As for the Soviet Union it 
has never intended nor does it intend now to build 
military bases in the Indian Ocean.” 

The Contemporary 
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Soviet-Indian Trade Growing Steadily 

NIKOLAI PATOLICHEV 

Minister of Foreign Trade of the. USSR 


The Soviet Union is among India's major trade 
partners and the biggest purchaser of its goods. On 
the other hand, among the developing States, India 
is one of the main trade partners of the Soviet 
Union. 

Trade between our States is characterised by high 
growth rates and a steadily-extending range of goods 
involved. For instance, in the five years 1971-1975, 
the trade turnover nearly doubled, with an annual 
growth rate averaging 12.5 per cent. The export of 
Soviet commdities to India rose by nearly 150 per 
cent in the same period. 

The Soviet Union supplies to India machines and 
equipment for its economic development, as well as 
various primary and other materials for industry, 
kerosene, diesel oil, fertilisers, metals, chemicals, 
sulphur, asbestos and various types of paper. 

High growth rates also characterise Indian exports 
to the USSR. During 1971-1975, Soviet imports from 
India amounted to some 1,700 million roubles, show¬ 
ing an increase of more than 700 million roubles 
over the previous quinquennium (1965-1970), grow¬ 
ing by more than three times over the past decade. 

The visit of the General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, L.I. Brezhnev, to India was an 
important factor for raising the Soviet-Indian rela¬ 
tions to a still higher level. The results of the visit 
have also greatly influenced the further development 
of our trade and economic relations. This found 
concrete expression in the Joint Soviet-Indian Declar¬ 
ation. It noted in particular that the sides agreed to 
take measures to ensure the growth in the volume of 
Soviet-Indian trade by 1.5-2 times by 1980. 

In pursuance of this provision of the Declaration, 
the USSR and India drew up proposals for promo¬ 
ting large scale trade between them on a long-term 
and stable basis. As a result, an agreement for 1976- 
1980, the biggest in the history of Soviet-Indian 
trade, was signed in Delhi in April 1976. In keeping 
with this agreement, the goods turnover between 
our countries in the five years is to exceed the total 
volume of trade in 1954-1970, the period of the first 
three trade agreements. 

The accord reached on the Soviet supplies of 5.5 
million tonnes of crude to India during 1977-1980 
in exchange for a number of Indian goods, including 
metal articles and cast-iron, should be viewed as a 
very important step. 

May, 1977 


Main Principle* 

Our inter-State relations are based on the princip¬ 
les of renunciation of the use ef force In relations 



L.I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the OPSU 
Central Committee, speaking at the public 
reception mar Red Fort, Delhi, during his visit 
to India in November, 1973 

between States, respect lor sovereignty and inviola¬ 
bility of frontiers, non-interferencc in each other’s 
internal affairs and extensive development of coopera¬ 
tion in the economic and other fields on the basis of 
full equality and mutual benefit. These principles 
also underlie the Soviet-Indian Trade Agreement of 
April 15, 1976, which is in force now. In conformity 
with this agreement, the sides provide each other 
maximum opportunities for the allround develop¬ 
ment of trade. Trade is conducted on a balanced 
basis, while the settlements related to trade opera¬ 
tions are made in the Indian national currency, 
rupees. 

It is relevant to note that right from the outset 
trade between our countries has been developing on 
the basis of long-term agreements. This is of primary 
importance, since their long-term character enables 
both the countries to determine the volume of their 
exports beforehand and plan their production 
accordingly. 

{Could, on page 25) 




MEMORABLE DATE 


V.F. MALTSEV 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the USSR in India 


During the days of April of this significant year— 
the year of the 60th anniversary of the Great October 
and the 30th anniversary of India's independence— 
we shall be celebrating an important date in the 
histqry pf friendship between our peoples—the 30th 
anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the Soviet Union and India. This event 
marked the first official act of mutual friendship and 
cooperation, which now embrace many fields in the 
life of our great countries. It marked the beginning 
of relations which found a happy culmination in the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation and 
which from year to year attained a higher and higher 
level of development. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Union and India was historically as legiti¬ 
mate an act as was the emergence of India as an 
independent country. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917, 
which heralded a new era in the history of mankind, 
gave a powerful impetus to the national-liberation 
movemet whose relentless blows led to the liquidation 
of the colonial system of imperialism. This was, to a 
large extent, made possible by the victory of the USSR 
in the Great Patriotic War, which spelt the annihila¬ 
tion of Hitler fascism and Japanese militarism. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution fashioned 
and developed a new type of relations between Statrs 
The great Lenin enunciated the principles of peaceful 
coexistence of States with different social systems. The 
Soviet Union is undeviatingly governed by these 
principle?, and it unflinchingly continues to translate 
them into life, in its relations with all countries, 
including India. 

Even before 1947 there were contacts of different 
kinds between the USSR and India, but they were of 
an infrequent and irregular character. After India 
won freedom, the artificial impediments put by the 
colonial authorities in the way ol development of these 
contacts into many-faceted Soviet-Indian cooperation 
were done away with. The establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations between our countries was the 
gushing forth of a stream that was destined to flow 
into a great and powerful river of Soviet-Indian 
friendship and cooperation. 

This friendship is based on the ftpn and undimini- 
shing aspirations of our peoples for peace, on com¬ 
plete understanding of die principles of peaceful 
cqpxistence, which are followed by our countries in 
their foreign Polices. In the Soviet Union the course 
of non-alignment pursued by India is looked upon 
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with great appreciation. On many key questions in 
the international arena our positions are identical. 



In one of the shops of the Heavy Machine Building 
Plant at Ranchi , bmU with Soviet assistance 

The Policy of relaxation of tensions, the Peace 
Programme, adopted by the 24th CPSU Congress and 
further elaborated at the 25th CPSU Congress, found 
broad support and understanding among the public of 
India. The Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Coopera¬ 
tion, signed in 1971, who|p dynamism and value have 
already stood the test of time, is an important stabilis¬ 
ing factor in the whole of the Asian continent. It 
serves an as example of how the path to stable peace 
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and security, to an equal and mutually-advamageous 
cooperation can be found in actual practice. 

Our friendship, our mutual bonds of goodwill, 
enjoy a mass character. Relations between the two 
countries are maintained not only at the government 
level. These relations are not the result of expediency. 
They are mature, fruitful, equal and mutually-advan* 
tageous ties, reflecting deep feelings of friendship and 
sympathy which embrace teeming millions of both 
the countries. This is explained by the fact that our 
friendship meets the basic interests of our peoples, of 
the people of the Soviet Union as well as of the broad 
masses of India. That is precisely why from year to 
year economic and trade relations between our two 
countries are expanding and contacts in the spheres 
of science, culture, education and other fields are 
strengthening. 

Recently, during the celebrations of Friendship 


Week of the Soviet and Indian Youth, it was brillian¬ 
tly demonstrated that the grandsons and amis of those 
wia brought about the Great October Socialist Revo* 
lutfon and those who fought for India’s freedom am 
today serving the ideals of our friendship^ the ideals 
of peace. It means that our friendship has a bright 
future and a clear and broad perspective. 

The peoples of our countries, who are getting 
ready to celebrate the 60th anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the 30th anniversary 
of India’s independence, are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for peace, democracy and sacial progress on 
our planet. 

On the occasion of the 30th anniversary of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between oar 
countries, I would like to convey to the people of 
this great country, India, my heartiest greetings 
best wishes. 


( Contd. from page 23) 


It is also pertinent to point out that while apply¬ 
ing the above-mentioned principles in trade relations 
between them, the USSR and India also jointly come 
out for the re-structuring of economic relations in 
the international arena on an equitable basis. 

Growing Diversity 

Soviet imports from India are characterised by 
growing diversity. For example, in the 1950s India 
supplied mainly its traditional export goods to the 
USSR. Along with the growth of trade and economic 
relations, and the development of the Indian 
economy, the process of bringing in new Indian 
goods in the trade with the USSR proceeded actively. 
At the same time, their range was extending, first 
of all, through the increasing exports of the products 
the Indian national industry. 

The Soviet purchases of a number of finished 
articles in India promoted their exports not only to 
the USSR but to other countries also. Furthermore, 
they raised the production' capacities of Indian 
industry and the employment potential. 

A specific feature of Soviet imports from India, 
which testifies both to the progress 6f its national 
industries and to the Soviet Union’s desire to help 
them in every possible way, is the steadily-increasing 
volume of the purchases of Indian machinery and 


equipment. Production cooperation is a new form of 
developing mutually-advantageous trade and econo¬ 
mic cooperation between the USSR and India. The 
third meeting of the Inter-Governmental Soviet 
Indian Commission on Economic, Scientific mm* 
Technical Cooperation was held in March-April 
1976 in Moscow. The documents signed after this 
meeting of the Commission outlined the gusdefinet. 
for and the volumes of cooperation, including prod* 
uction cooperation, for the near future. To imple¬ 
ment the decisions taken at this meeting, a team of 
Soviet experts of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Trade visited India in November-December 1976. 
The Soviet experts held talks with the Indian side 
on cooperation in the field of farming. The question 
of Soviet assistance to India in the shape of necessary 
machin ery and speciafists in order to expand the 
production of some kinds of vegetable oils, rubber 
and other farm products was discussed. 

Our cooperation in the field of electronics «hn>»M 
be noted. For instance, the Soviet Union will con¬ 
tinue to supply computers, instruments and teleco¬ 
mmunication equipment in India. In its turn, India 
will provide us with electronic instruments, compo¬ 
nents and software. 

The development of coop rrati an is in line with 
the national interests of both the USSR and India. 


God has created man differing from each other ia ideas and 
actions; with a variety of beliefs and of customs, hat fundamen¬ 
tally one in their humanity. 

—Tagore 


May, 19T7 
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The Flame of a Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIBARI 

(VII) 


Bhagat Singh was introduced to all the important 
members of the Hindusthan Republican Association 
in the U.P. and became its full-fledged member in 
no time. The remaining period of his life and all 
his future activities were associated with the H.R.A. 
and therefore a brief history of this organisation is 
oudined below. 

The Hindusthan Republican Association was an 
all-India organisation formed in 1923 by the leaders 
of different revolutionary parties of India. The 
leaders of the secret revolutionary organisations 
became disappointed when the non-cooperation 
movement was suddenly suspended and withdrawn 
in 1922 and they took a decision that something 
would have to be done and the movement for 
fireedomfighting should be based on an all-India 
level. The association was formed at Delhi in the 
presence of PratuI Ganguli, Narendra Mohan Sen, 
Ramprasad Bismil, Sachindra Nath Sanyal and 
others. Maharaj Trailokya Chakravarti took keen 
interest in the formation of the Association and 
Sachin Sanyal was charged with the responsibility 
of the entire organisation. The object, constitution 
and other particulars as recorded by the Police in 
File No. 375/25 Poll-1925 and placed before the 
special Magistrate in the Kakori conspiracy case 
held in 1926, are reproduced below. 

The Hindusthan Republican Association 
Object: 

The object of the Association shall be to 
f stablish a Federated Republic of the United States 
of India by an organised and armed revolution. 

The final form of the constitution of the Republic 
shall be framed and declared by the Representatives 
of the people at the time when they will be in a 
position to enforce their decisions. 

The basic principle of the Republic shall be 
universal suffrage and the abolition of all systems 
which make any kind of exploitation of man by man 
possible. 

Constitution :— Governing Body 

The Governing body of the Association shall be 
a Central Council composed of the representatives of 
every province of India. 


All decisions of the Central Council shall be 
arrived at by unanimous consent. The Central 
Council shall be vested with absolute powers. 

The principal function of the Central Committee 
shall be to supervise, adjust and co-ordinate the 
activities in the different provinces of which it shall 
have full knowledge. 

The Central Committee shall be in direct charge 
of the work to be carried on in countries outside 
India. 

Provincial organisation : 

There shall be a committee ordinarily of five (5) 
men representing five different departments of the 
Association in every province which shall regulate 
ail the activities of the Association in the Province 

All decisions of the committee shall be arrived 
at by unanimous consent. 

Departments : 

Every provincial organisation shall have the 
following departments 1. Propaganda, 2. Collec¬ 
tion of men, 3. Collection of funds and Terrorism, 

4. Collection and storage of arms and ammunition, 

5. Foreign connections. 

1. Propaganda shall be carried out : (a) By an 
open and a secret press, (b) Through private con¬ 
versation, (c) Through public platform, (d) Through 
a system of organised Kathas and (e) Through 
magic lantern slide. 

2. Collection of men shall be done by organisers 
in charge of different Districts. 

3. Funds shall be collected generally by means 
of voluntary subscriptions and occasionally by 
contribution exacted by force. In extreme cases of 
representation by agent or agents of a Foreign 
Government it shall be the duty of the Association 
to retaliate in whatever form it shall consider 
suitable. 

4. Every effort shall be made to arm every 
member of the association but all such arms shall be 
stored at different centres and be used according to 
the direction of the Privindal committee only. 
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No arm shall be removed from any place in the 
district or used without the knowledge and the 
permission of the District organisation or the Officer- 
in-charge of this department. 

5. Foreign connections : This department shall 
carry on its work under the direct orders from the 
Central Committee. 


District organiser —His duties 

The district organiser shall be in sole charge of 
the memebers of the district. He shall try to start 
branches of the Association in every part ot his 
district. In order to have efficient recruitment he 
should keep in touch wiih the different public bodies 
and institutions in his district. The district organisers 
shall be subordinate in every way to the Provincial 
committee who shall supervise and direct all their 
activities. 


The district organisers must see that the members 
are divided into separate groups and the different 
groups do not know each other. 

As far as possible the district organiser of any 
province must not know the activities of each other 
by person or by name. 

No district organiser shall leave his station 
without previously informing his superior. 

Qualification of a district organiser ; 

1 He must have the tact and the ability to guide 
and handle men of different temperaments. 


2. He must have the capacity to grasp Political, 
Social and Economical problems of the present day 
with special reference to his motherland. 

3. He must be able to grasp the spirit of the 
history of India with special reference to the 
particular civilisation which India has. 

4. He must have faith in the mission to the 
destiny of India which is to bring harmony in the 
different spheres of human activities both spiritual 
andi material. 


5. He must be courageous and self-sacrificing 
without which all his brilliant qualities will have no 
real value. 


Provincial Committee and Central Committee 


2. To start labour and peasant organisations. 
Suitable men must be engaged on behalf of the 
Association to organise and control the labourers 
in the different factories, the Railways and in the 
coalfields, and to instil into their minds that they 
are not for the Revolution but that the Revolution 
is for them. Similarly the Kishans must also be 
organised. 

3. To start a weekly paper in every province to 
propagate the idea of an Independent Indian 
Republic. 

4. To publish booklets and pamphlets with a view 
to enlighten the public as to the course of events and 
the current thoughts as prevalent in the countries 
outside India. 

5. To utilise and influence the Congress and other 
public activities as far as possible. 

Private:— (a) To establish a secret press and 
through it to publish such literatures which can be 
easily published openly, (b) To circulate such 
literatures, (c) To establish branches of this Associa¬ 
tion in every part of the country, district by district, 
(d) To collect fund in as many ways as possible, (e) 
To send suitable men to Foreign countries where they 
may get Military or Scientific training or that they 
may become Military or Scientific experts to take 
charge of armies and ammunition factories at the 
time of open Rebellion, (f) To import arms and 
ammunition and also to manufacture them as far as 
possible in the country, (g) To remain in close touch 
and co-operate with the Indian Revolutionaries 
outside India, (h) To get the members of this Associa¬ 
tion in touch with the present day army, (i) To 
enlist the sympathy of the public to our cause by 
occasional retaliatory measures and propaganda and 
thus create a band of sympathisers. 

Membership:—All members shall be recruited by 
Organiser-in Charge of different districts in every 
province. Every member must be ready to devote 
his whole time for the Association and to risk his life, 
if necessary. He must obey the commands of the 
district organiser implicitly. 

He should develop his own initiative and 
remember that the success of the Association depends 
much on the resourcefulness, the initiative and the 
sense of duty of its individual members. He must 
behave in a manner that may not prejudice the cause 
for which this Association stands or may not do any 
harm directly or indirectly to this organisation. 


Provincial and Central Committee members 
must see that every member of the Association gets 
full scope and ample opportunity to develop and see 
his individual difficulties without which the Associa¬ 
tion will lead to disintegration ■ 

Programme :— All the activities of the Association 
shall be divided into 2 parts : Public and Private. 

Public : 1. To start associations in the forms of 
clubs, libraries, Seva Samities and the like. 


No member of this Association shall belong to 
any other organisation without the consent of the 
district organiser. No member shall leave station 
without informing the district organiser about it. 

Every member must try to avoid being suspected 
of Revolutionary connections by the police or public. 

Every member must remember that his individual 
behaviour and mistakes might lead to the ruin of the 
whole organisation. 
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No member shall conceal anything from the 
District organiser a; far as his public life is concern* 
ed. 

Members who will betray the Association shall be 
punished cither with expulsion or death. 

The authority of punishment shall rest with the 
Provincial Committee entirely. 

In Uttar Pradesh the Association had a network 
of organisation and the undermentioned persons were 
made organisers for their respective districts. 

Banwarilal at Rai Bareily, Pandit Jyoti Shankar 
Dixit at Etwab, Ramptaspd Bismil at Shajahanpur, 
Jitendranath Sanyal at Allahabad, Bishnu Saran 
Dublish at Meerut and Jogesh Chatterjee at Kanpur. 

The continuance of Bhagat Singh at the Patkapur 
mess and his presence among the Bengali members 
might attract the notice of the police and hence it 
was decided that he should shift his residence to some 
other place. At this time Jaychandra Vidyalankar 
happened to reach Kanpur and he introduced Bhagat 
Singh to Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi wbo was a 
friend of Jay Chandra and had a patriot’s heart. 
Vidyarthiji was xunnirg a press known as Pratap 
Press and he agreed to accommodate Bhagat Singh at 
the premises of the Pratap Press. 

Sri G.S. Deol has given us an account of the 
meeting which took place between Vidyarthiji and 
Bhagat Singh. Vidyarthiji, it has been said in his 
book, had warned Bhagat SiDgh that he was entering 
fire like a moth. Bhagat Singh replied calmly that he 
had taken a vow to do and die for the country’s 
liberation. 

Vidyarthiji was pleased with him and offered him 
a monthly scholarship of Rupees ten only for learn* 
j 0 g journalism under him. Bhagat Singh had now 
a room of his own and a monthly allowance to meet 
his expenses. The guidance he received from 
Vidyarthiji was much beneficial to him. Vidyarthiji 
had connections with political leaders of U.P. and 
was himself a spirited man. He induced Bhagat 
to read widely and the latter availed himself of the 
opportunity and read the histories of freedom move¬ 
ments in different countries . It was found later that 
Bhagat took keen interest in the history of Russian 
revolution. 

Very soon he was absorbed in the staff of ‘Pratap’ 
and he joined his new post under a pseudonym, 
namely, ‘Balwant Singh. 

During his stay at Kanpur Bhagat Singh kept 
himself engaged in the study of the political history 
of the world. He had also ample opportunity to mix 
■with different types of persons and soon he got 
himself intimately acquainted with workers like 
Chandra Sekhar Azad, Bijoy Kumar Sinha and 
others. Sri Batukeswar Dutta, a young man of equal 
age had come from Bengal to stay at Kanpur 


with his relatives and he became a close friend of 
Bhagat Singh. Sri Ajoy Kumar Ghosh writes in his 
book ‘Bhagat Singh and His Comrades” : 

“I believe it was some time m 1923 that I met 
Bhagat Singh for the first rime.* A young boy of 
about my age—I was fifteen at that time—he was 
introduced to me by B.K. Dutta in Kanpur. Tall and 
thin, rather shabbily dressed, very quiet, he seemed 
a typical village lad lacking smajtness and self- 
confidence.” 

Under the direct guidance of Sri Jogesh 
Chatterjee and Sri Azad, Bhagat Singh developed his 
ideas about the secret organisations and stuck his 
allegiance to the principles of the Hindusthan 
Republican Association. As a member of the H.R.A. 
he took part at this time in an armed action at 
Allahabad along with Jogesh Chatterjee. Manmatha- 
nath Gupta, Jiten Sanyal and others.** He accompa¬ 
nied his comrades to market places and fairs where 
people gathered from villages to distribute leaflets, 
containing revolutionary ideas. On one such occasion 
when Bhagat Singh and his comrades went to a fair 
at Pratapgarh they were chased by the polide, but the 
ready wit of Bhagat Singh enabled them to escape. 

At this time a national school was established at 
Aligarh by Thakur Todar Singh and he was in search 
of a suitable person to be appointed as Head Master. 
Thakur Saheb contacted Vidyarthiji and Sri Suresh 
Chandra Bhattacharjee of the Kakori Conspiracy 
case. The name of Bhagat Singh was recommended 
and accepted. Sri Jogesh Chatterjee writes in his 
book “There were two motives behind my sending 
Bhagat Singh to Aligarh. The financial trouble was 
of course acute but we were pulling on somehow. We 
needed to expand the organisation and Bhagat 
Singh’s going out as a headmaster of a school opened 
a great opportunity to us. His going to Aligarh 
meant an addition of another centre for our activi¬ 
ties.” 

As Headmaster of the National School, Bhagat 
Singh became popular in no time. He took part in 
social activities also and organised relief measures to 
people affected by the flood of 1924. 

In the meantime he had been able to develop his 
connections with the revolutionary leaders like 
Chandra Shekhar Azad, Rampraaad Bismil and 
Jitendranath Sanyal. But he could not continue his 
stay further at Aligarh or Kanpur and had to 
return to Lahore to attend his ailing grandmother Joy 
Kaur. 


* Shi Ghosh might have made a little error in 
regard to the timing, which should not be earlier 
than 1924. 

** Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee—In Search of Free¬ 
dom, page 228. 

{To be Continued) 
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Warsaw Medical Academy 

(A Correspondent) 


Warsaw Medical Academy is one of the oldest 
higher schools in Poland. The first attempts at teaching 
medicine in Warsaw were made early in the 18th 
century. 

During the Nazi occupation (1939-1945) all Polish 
higher schools were closed down. A group of former 
faculty members, however, continued teaching medi¬ 
cine at clandestine courses. 

After the war, despite the almost complete devas¬ 
tation of Warsaw, and higher schools being no 
exception, Medical Academy resumed its didactic 
activity already in 1945. Initially, classes were held 
only at the department of medicine, and later at the 
departments of pharmacy and stomatology. 

At present, Warsaw Medical Academy has the 
following departments: First Department of Medi¬ 
cine with Stomatological Section, Second Department 
of Medicine and Department of Pharmacy. The 
student body numbers 3,714 persons. The school is 
headed by rector, assisted by deputy rectors, deans 
and the senate. 

The Academy’s principal tasks include : educating 
students, conducting research and rendering expert 
medical aid ; it cooperates with industrial plants, 
especially in the field of industrial medicine. The 
school’s clinical base is made up of four state clinical 
hospitals. 

As far as the Academy’s internal structure is con¬ 
cerned, mention is due in the first place to institutes 
as the basic organizational units functioning within 
departments ; next come establishments and chairs. 
Institutes comprise a number of smaller units perform¬ 
ing research, didactic and auxiliary functions. 

Several times in the past the Academy has intro¬ 
duced major changes in the curriculum and altered 
the length of studies. At persent, education lasts six 
years at the Departments of Medicine and five years 
at the Department of Pharmacy. 

The dynamic development of Warsaw Medical 
Academy is testified to by statistics : whereas in tho 
1945-1949 period it granted a total of 935 degrees, in 
the 1950-1973 period this number increased to 
13,327. 

Warsaw Academy students enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as the students of all other higher 
schools in Poland. They receive grants, have their 
dormitories with 600 beds, canteens, scientific circles 
and their own club, "Medyk”. They are provided 


with free medical aid. A student organization is 
functioning at the Academy. Similar, and in some 



cases even greater privileges, are enjoyed by the 
foreigners studying at Warsaw Medical Academy. 
The number of foreign students at all departments is 
now 110. This year 31 foreigners were admitted. 
They come to Poland from various parts of the world 
and many of them represent the developing countries. 
At present, students from Bangladesh, Palestine, 
Syria, Nigeria, Jordan, Lebanon, Sudan, Mali, Tan¬ 
zania, Zaire and Ethiopia are among those studying 
at Warsaw Academy. 

Before starting their studies, they attend a one- 
year course in Polish. They receive monthly grants, 
and twice during their studies they are granted a 
money allowan .e for the purchase of ciothing. They 
live in dormitories free of charge and are served low- 
cost meals in student cafeterias. The school ograni- 
zes many cultural activities for which they are 
charged nothing. They enjoy all the benefits Polish 
students are entitled to, including the right to entirely 
free medical aid. They can take an active part in 
the work of student dubs and scientific circles and 
have their own organization. Association of Foreign 
Students in Poland. 

In addition to the educational activity, the 
Academy is conducting scientific research. There 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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BAKU ON ABSP PARTY’S 30TH FOUNDING ANNIVERSARY 


BAATH RESPONSE TO URGENT ARAB NEED 


It i* my great pleasure on the 30tb anniversary of 
our great Party, to extend warm greetings and militant 
congratulations to all of the Party’s leading cardres, 
members, partisans and broad masses in our country 
as well—throughout the great Arab homeland and in 
all other arenas of struggle. 

Comrades! Militant Stragglers! 

April 7, 1947, will remain a shining point and an 
outstanding landmark not only in the history of our 
Party and its militant advance, but also in the history 
of Arab popular struggle in its entirety. On that 
glorious day was born, the first Arab revolutionary 
movement-■■a movement, revolutionary in its orienta¬ 
tion; nationalist and humanistic, in its concepts and 
organisation; socialist, in its line; and scientific in its 
methods. 

The birth of the Baath was neither an act of 
artificiality nor an intellectual luxury. It was rather a 
response to an urgent and overriding need to redress 
the sufferings of our society and of our Arab home¬ 
land. Our divided and backward Arab homeland 
has been and still is suffering from disunity and frag¬ 
mentation imposed by colonialism and foreign occupa¬ 
tion as well as from the exploitation and pillage of 
Our wealths and resources and from dictatorial repres¬ 
sion of the will of toiling masses which aspire to a 
happy future. 

It was against this background that the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party formulated its nationalist revolu¬ 
tionary concept of Unity, Liberty and Socialism as the 
incarnation of the creative ambitions of the Arab 
masses and as a firm reply to challenges encountered 
and an effective remedy to the contemporary Arab 
maladies. 

Comrade*! 

On the anniversary of the Party’s constituent con¬ 
ference, we summon back to memory the epic struggle 
and daring stances which the Party’s militants have 
to their credit in the struggle against the forces of 
colonialism, zionism, reaction and autocratic oppres¬ 
sion as well as for consolidating the foundations of 
democracy, justice and social progress. That struggle 
was also mounted for liquidating the foot-holds of 
foreign influence and occupation, for recovering our 
natural resources which had been plundered by oil 
and other monopolies, for frustrating aggressive military 
alliances and schemes, for foiling the capitulationist 
designs embedded in the settlement formulas, for 
crushing the plans woven up to liquidate the Palestine 
issue—the hub and central objective of our struggle, 
for liberating all occupied territories, for realising 
national unity among the revolutionary segments of 
cur people, for enhancing nationalist brotherhood, 
for creating a progressive popular front that extends 


all the way from the Atlantic to the Gulf, for promot¬ 
ing the welfare of workeres and for mobilising all of 



our combat potentialities for the battle of destiny 
against the Zionist*imperialist-racialist enemy. 

The past three decades in the life of our party 
constituted shining chapters in the annals of Arabism 
—annals inscribed in blood, sweat and tears and 
underlined with persevering efforts, absolute 
devotion, resoluteness undaunted by stresses and set¬ 
backs, and unparalleled selflessness in promoting the 
objectives of the broad masses and in working for the 
elevation of the homeland and of the Arab Nation. 

Now you are dear Comrades, wherever you maybe, 
witnessing the growth of what you have sown in 
revolutionary Iraq under the leadership of your 
vanguard Party ever snce July 17-30, 1968. You are 
beholding a process where one victory follows another 
and one accomplishment follows another in the 
relentless advance towards the major goal to which 
we have set ourselves, namely the building of a united, 
democratic, socialist, Arab society. 

Young men and women of Baath! 

On this memorable day, we must perceive the 
immensity of our mission and the difficult nature of 
the road of struggle we are treading. We must remain 
on guard against the viciousness, malice and conspira¬ 
torial activities of our enemy and counter this all by 
militant coalescence and by drawing ever closer to 
the people. We should also double and redouble 
our efforts, display profound sense of duty, offer ever 
more sacrifices and deopen confidence in ourselves and 
in the inevitability of our ultimate triumph. Once 
more sincere congratulations to all of you and 
immortality to our martyrs. 
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Thirtieth Anniversary of the Arab Baath Socialist Party - 

Founder-Leader Comrade Michael Aflaq, Secretary General of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party, la a major political speech on the occasion of the Party’s 30th 
Anniversary, sketched the genesis and growth of the Party, the circumstances 
surrounding its evolution and ideological development. 


Comrade Aflaq also gave an in-depth analysis of 
the problem confronting the Arab Nation, an assess¬ 
ment of the lessons of the past and the projections of 
the future. 

He noted that the Party’s anniversary came this 
year in circumstances of immense gravity seldom met 
within the history of the recent resurgence of the 
Arab Nation. It was not for the Party, he said, to 
furnish recipes for what life should be in the sought- 
after Arab society. As such, the party confined itself 
to providing guidelines and basic criteria by which 
the rising Arab generations could enrich their experi¬ 
ments. The Baath ideology has been intended to 
complement, not to repudiate, the socialist ideology 
and had thus focussed on two basic facts: the 
nationalist character of socialism and the humanistic 
character of nationalism. 


Comrade Aflaq, discussing the Party’s position on 
nationalist heritage, pointed out that, right from the 
outset, it based itself on a revolutionary concept ot 
Islam. He went on to say that the Baath movement 
met with widespread receptivity among the broad 
Arab masses and with fierce resistance from the so- 
called intelligentsia who found little comfort in 
seeing culture converted into struggle. The Baath 
movement further aroused the hostility of imperialism 
and its cronies from among politicians, reactionary 
elements and those using religion as a coverup. 

The Party’s Secretary General pointed out that 
one distinguishing mark of the Party was the combi¬ 
nation of objective and subjective factors into one 
oreanic blend. The Baath movement has been deeply 
associated with the toiling broad masses for multiple 
reasons. Stressing that none of the objectives of the 
contemporary Arab Revolution could be achieved 
without mass struggle. Comrade Aflaq said the Baath 
oreanic association with the toiling masses acted as a 
shield against many deadly maladies. He issued a 
narticular warning against two Especially serious 
maladies, namely arrogance and despair. We have 
renounced bigotry, arrogance and narrow outlook , 
he said, adding : ‘Yet we feel we are able to contri¬ 
bute to the world civilization.’ 

He also spoke of the confrontation with both the 
’backward right and the petrified left. 

Comrade Aflaq said there was no denying of the 
services rendered by world revolutions that had, 
since the turn of the century, broken out against 
exploitation, oppression and backwardness. All 


there is to the matter is that we have charted our 
own road and this was borne out by events’, he said. 

'It was now an established truth that many roads can 
lead to socialism,' he said. 

The following extracts from his speech bring out 
some more important features. 

The past 30 years in the life of the Arab nation 
abound in lessons. They started off with the loss of 
Palestine. But that event triggered off quite a number 
of revolutionary endeavours. Chief among those was 
the July Revolution of Egypt which, by interacting 
with the struggle of the Baath Party in different 
countries of Arab East, managed to reply to the 
conditions of defeat by a host of successes which were 
capped with the rise of unity between Egypt and 
Syria, ten years from the creation of Zionist entity. 

But rather than grow and develop, that rudimen¬ 
tary unity began to shrink and ail, thus making it all 
the easier for imperialism, Zionism and reaction to 
undermine it. It was in those circumstances that the 
leaderships concerned betrayed the backwardness of 
their systems, deficiency in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment, error in judgment and, above all, defective 
culture. 

The June War and the defeat it entailed were the 
logical sequence of that stage of fragmentation; 
mutual recrimination and narrowness of outlook 
among Arab rulers. Furthermore, the secessionist 
setback did not produce the kind of dividends it was 
hopefully expected to yield in terms of reflecting on 
past errors and setting the stage for a move from 
secession back to unity. 

Nor was the June defeat permitted to run its full 
course in stimulating reflection, self-criticism and 
drastic rectification. Surely, any rectification, that 
fell short of attaining to the level of unity is bound to 
fail even at national levels and is destined to be short-, 
lived. This is because it is unity alone that can face 
up to imperialism and Zionism wresting from both 
full Arab rights in regard to Palestine and elsewhere 
in the Arab Homeland. In the absence of unity, 
independence will remain in jeopardy and even laden 
with explosives which imperialism can set off at tho 
time of its choosing. 

Imperialism and Zionism had conspired on the 
first application of unity in 1958. Putting to advan¬ 
tage the loopholes and errors that surfaced in the 
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process of that application, they maaaged, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Arab reaction, to deal out to that unity a 
severe blow which they intended to be final. They 
concentrated on the smaller of the two countries, the 
one that offered least resistance, namely Syria. 

Following the success of the glorious Remadan 
14 Revolution of 1963, carried out by the Baath 
Party, the secessionist regime in Syria fell without 
resistance but the essence of secession survived. Con¬ 
sequently, Syria entered upon a whirlpool from which 
there seemed to be no escape. The Baath Party 
suffered as much fragmentation and weakness from 
the distorted application of the 1958 unity as did 
Syria. 

The Baath Party has seen the light on the soil ot 
Syria and grew up in both ideology and struggle in 
Syria’s clear and free Arab climate and deep-seated 
nationalist and unity-conscious traditions. The Party 
has offered myriad martyrs there while hundreds of 
its unyielding militants continue to be subjected to 
the crudest torture in the prisons of the Damascus 
regime. Taking congnizance of this all, the Party 
knows perfectly well what it does owe to Syria. At 
the same time, the Party strongly believes that the 
responsibility of saving Syria is not exclusively its 
own ; rather, it is an iuter-Arab responsibility and the 
responsibility of the broad masses and the progressive 
Arab forces taken as a whole. Syria has a funda¬ 
mental role to play in the present circumstances of 
Arab destiny. This is dictated by its location which 
brings it face to face with the Zionist enemy as well 
as by its modern history as the torch-bearer of Arab 
unity-minded nationalism. 

Our concept of the present historic stage is that 
this stage represents a phase of the rebirth and 
ascendancy of the Arab nation. From this it follows 
that the set backs, retreats and periods of stagnation 
and back-sliding are but passing phenomena on the 
long, ascending road of Arab resurgence. The Arab 
revolution grows and advances in a dialectic manner. 

The first revolutionary fruit of the June 5 defeat 
was the glorious July 17 Revolution carried out in 
Iraq by the Arab Baath Socialist Party. That revo¬ 
lution was an act of avenging the Arab defeat and a 
firm reply to the counter-revolutionary coup staged 
against the Party in Syria (in February 1966). 

A revolutionary birth also took place in Lebanon. 
That birth did not assume the form of a sudden 
change but rather came in a process of slow, though 
deep, interaction with the nationalist setback. 

What has been happening in Lebanon is but a 
manifestation of progress along the road of the Arab 
revolution. It has crystallised the Arab-Zionist con¬ 
flict and the issue of the Arab revolution in Lebanon. 

Further, the popular uprising that recently swept 
Egypt is another sign of progress along the road of 
Arab revolution. Our Arab people in Egypt have 
retrieved their social, national and unity-conscious 


role notwithstanding the political, economic and 
nationalist counter-revolution that had occurred in 
that country. 

The Palestine masses have been, and still are, 
offering supreme sacrifices and displaying outstanding 
acts of heroism in the confrontation with the Zionist 
enemy inside the occupied territories and in the con¬ 
frontation with plots and treachery in Lebanon. The 
performance of the Palestine masses comes in the 
forefront of the positive factors that evoke optimism 
and confidence in the future. 

Imperialism and Zionism are concentrating their 
assault on our Arab Homeland for two main reasons. 
The first has to do with the present international 
situation which is witnessing a period of euphoric 
revival and temporary superiority on the part of the 
imperialistic capitalist systems led by the United 
States. This is often expressed in terms of technolo¬ 
gical superiority and conspiratorial tactics. 

The second factor has to do with the strategic 
importance of the Arab Homeland particularly as 
regards the oil resources in which it abounds. It also 
has to do with the realisation by imperialism and 
Zionism of the potentialities of progress and revolu¬ 
tion latent in the Arab nation. 

The imperialistic zionist scheme seeks to pre-empt 
this invitable progress by obstructing and delaying it. 

What is now required is that a situation be created 
where the terms of the battle are dictated by the 
revolution. This persupposes the availability of two 
factors : 

1. Large-Scale mass struggle. 

2. Unified Arab struggle in encompassing the 
whole, or most, of the Arab Homeland. 

These two factors can always assure prepon¬ 
derance to the Arab revolution over its enemies. 
Surely individual national struggle is no match to 
the forces of the enemies, nor can unity without 
struggle change a thing in the balance of power. 
Furthermore, giving in to the phenomenon of peace¬ 
ful evolution can hardly fend off enemies or achieve 
the set objectives. 

In the final analysis, the success of this t««lr 
depends on the extent of the Arab revolution’s self- 
awareness and on the practical result of this aware¬ 
ness, namely the ability of the revolution to exercise 
Control over the ambient circumstances and under¬ 
take to plan for the future in such a way as to pre¬ 
empt the plans of the enemy. 

The reason why the Party has always held unity 
to be synonymous to revolution is that unity, more 
thsn anything else, can offer, even ahead of itsjfown 
realisation, a mode of thinking and a wealth of possi¬ 
bilities of struggle and means of confrontation. 
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One of the distinguishing features of the present 
historical stage, the stage of the rebirth and rise of 
the Arab Nation, is the emergence of the Palestine 
Resistance Movement. This Movement came into 
being 12 years ago as a reply to the evasion by the 
Arab regimes of the battle to liberate Palestine and 
their deviation from the course of unity and libera¬ 
tion. Two elements, one negative and the other 
positive, went into the malting of the Palestine 
Resistance. The negative element was a parochial 
regionalist one which materialised as a reaction to the 
conduct of the Arab regimes whose approach of the 
Palestine issue was based on a regionalist domineering 
and exploitative attitude. The Palestine Resistance 
countered by replying to regionalism with regionalism 
and to exploitation with exploitation. 

The positive element is the revolutionary element, 
that establishes common ground with the Arab revo¬ 
lution and its progressive goals. The Palestine 
Resistance is battling imperialism and Zionism in the 
centra] Arab battle-field, namely occupied Palestine, 
and is employing armed struggle and commando 
operations, the highest form of revolutionary work. 

The leadership of the Palestine Resistance has 
been keeping up these two elements, often maintain¬ 
ing balance between them, but more often giving 
preponderance to the former over the latter. It is the 
act of giving preponderance to the regionalistic 
element that .can spell out hazards to the revolu¬ 
tionary character of the resistance movement and to 
the prospects of its continuity. 

There is no doubt in our mind that Arab realities 
and the logic of the Arab revolution dictate the 
presence of the Palestine Revolution as a historic 
necessity. 

The objective fact by which the Palestine issue is 
established as the central issue of the Arab revolution 
served both to prescribe certain duties and responsi¬ 
bilities to the Palestine resistance and cast a leading 
role to it. Since the Arab revolution is responsible 


for protecting the Resistance Movement and cons¬ 
tantly shoring it tip, the Resistance Is required to 
keep the Palestine issue in historic perspective. 

The experiment which our Party has been leading 
in Iraq since the outbreak of the July 17 Revolution 
is the experiment of the Arab Baath Socialist Party 
in its entirety. It is the experiment; of the Baath . 
Party in its past and present, and represents a step¬ 
ping stone to the future. It is also the experiment of 
the national and progressive forces in Iraq and in the 
rest of the Arab Homeland. 

The supreme sacrifices offered by the Party 
martyrs and the untold sufferings and hardships borne 
by Party militants, are more than countervailed by 
one shining fact. It is that the Arab Baath Socialist 
Party now stands, in the present circumstances of 
destiny, on the land of a country like Iraq, which 
is of considerable Arab and international stature, to 
represent, once again, the will of the Arab Nation. It 
also stands to represent the endurance of the Arab 
Nation, the adherence to the rights and principles of 
this Nation and the soundness of its future so that 
the banner of Arab struggle shall remain flying 
high and the torch of principles shining forth. 

lly reason of its association with the toiling 
masses, our Party in Iraq has managed to provide 
the one experiment that has struck deep roots in the 
Arab Homeland, and which is also heading to a rosy 
future. Over a quarter of a century, Iraq’s harsh 
political condition helped the Party build itself a 
powerful ideological structure. The Party was steeled 
in the fire of stresses and ordeals to become qualified 
for shouldering the responsibility of government. 
Needles to say, the success of the Party’s rule depends 
on maintaining the virtues that had equipped the 
Party to assume this outstanding nationalist role. 

The Party’s history is a brilliant epic of faith, 
steadfastness, heroism and selflessness. At present It 
is the focus of the hopes and longings of militant 
struggicrs and a torch that dispels darkness in the 
region. 


(Conid. from page 29) 


has been a steady increase in the numbe of original 
scientific works published by faculty members in 
Poland and abroad. An average of P,2Q0 works arc 
published annually. 

The Academy offers medical aid to the population 
in the four State clinical hospitals, which treat oyer 
30,000 patients annually, and in out-patient clinics, 
in which Academy physicians receive over 500 thou¬ 
sand persons annually. 

Another field of the Academy’s activity is the 
constantly expanding cooperation with big industrial 
plants. In the Polfa pharmaceutical works, for 
sample, the school conducts clinical tests of new 
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medicines, issuing or refusing to issue certificates 
admitting drugs to the market. In the Plock petro¬ 
chemical works, Warsaw Medical Academy carries 
out research into the state of health of industry 
workers. Recently, the Academy has established 
cooperation with the Mera minicomputer systems 
factory, where it investigates hazards to health and 
conducts preventive checkups. 

Warsaw Medical Academy maintains regular 
contacts with other medical schools in Poland and 
abroad. It also takes an active part in international 
conferences and symposiums on selected medical 
problems, contributing its scientific achievements to 
world medicine. 
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States and the Union Territories 


NAGALAND 

Agriculture is the main occupation of 90 per cent 
of the population of Nagaland. Rice is the only 
important foodgrain grown in the State. The total 
production of rice was 60,820 tonnes in 1973-74 as 
against 90,000 tonnes in 1972-73. The total cro¬ 
pped area under rice in 1973-74 was 63,000 hectares. 
Forests cover 17.56 per cent out of the total area of 
16,527 sq. km. 

While these is no major industry in the State, a 
sugar mill and a paper mill are being set up. Hand- 
loom and sericulture are the important cottage 
industries. There are six weaving-cum-production 
centres, five sericulture firms, one handicraft training- 
cum-production centre and the small scale industries 
service centre. Vast deposits of coal of Gondowana 
rock formation occur in Nagaland. 

Minor irrigation works in the State are mostly 
meant to divert small hill streamlets to irrigate the 
valleys used for rice cultivation. 

Total installed capacity of power in 1973-74 was 
2.1 mw. Out of 814 villages the number of eltctrified 
as on Dec. 31,1974 was 158. 

GOA, DAMAN, DIEU 

Irrigated area forms about 8.5 per cent of the 
total cultivated area. Rice is the only important food 
ctop. Production of wheat and groundnut in recent 
years has shown encouraging results. Production of 
rice in 1974-75 was about 72,000 tonnes. Other crops 
grown in small quantities include ragi, maize, jowar 
and bazra. The main crash crops are sugarcane, 
Coconut, cashewnut, arecanut and fruits like pineapple, 
mango and banana. Forests cover 27.6 per cent of 
the total area of 3,813 sq. km. 

The mineral wealth consists of iron ore, manga- 
hese, ferro-manganese, bauxite and silica sand. The 
mining industry contributes substantially to the 
economy of the territory employing over 25,000 per¬ 
sons. The estimated production of these minerals in 
1973-74 was about 2.2 million tonnes. The foreign 
exchange earnings from the export of ores was over 
63 crores. 

On 31st March, 1975, the number of small scale 
industries registered was 1,391. They included work¬ 
shops, bakeries, printing presses, saw mills, fruit and 
fix canning, cashew processing, mosaic tiles, soap 
manufacture, furniture making, manufacture of type¬ 
writer ribbons; carbon papers, automobile batteries, 
polythene bags, stoVes, footwear, spactacle frames 
and shunless steelwafes. Thfere are three Governmental 
indtiWri&l Estates alrfcidy functioning, While two more 
have been constructed. There are 20 large 'and 


medium scale industries. They include a flourmill, 
a textile mill, a steel rolling mill, brewery plants and 
a pelletisation plant. A fertilizer project involving an 
investment of about Rs.58 crores has gone into 
production. 

Nineteen lift irrigation schemes capable of irriga¬ 
ting about 500 hectares had been implemented in 
March 75. Besides 41 tanks have been renovated and 
they irrigate about 300 hectares. Eighty-five bhand- 
aras have also been constructefi to irrigate another 
1,170 hectares of land. 

The number of electrified villages was 293 in 
1975 as compared to nil in 1961. 

MIZORAM 

About 87 per cent of the people of Mizoram are 
engaged in agriculture. Irrigated area forms about 
seven per cent of the total cultivated areas. In the 
hill slopes maize and paddy are cultivated: < Other 
crops grown are pulses, sugarcane, chillis, ginger, 
tobacco, vegetables, turmeric, potato, pineapple and 
banana. Shift cultivation is ordinarily practised tho¬ 
ugh terrace rice cultivation and wet rice cultivation 
practices have been taken up in recent years. Produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains in 1974-75 was about 92, 400 tonn¬ 
es, ginger (dry) over 11,000 tonnes, sugar cane 11,400 
tonnes and potato 1,200 tonnes. Forests cover 20 per 
cent of the total area of 21,087 Sq. Km. Important 
forest products are timber, bamboo and agar. 

There is no major industry in Mizoram. Hand- 
loom and handicrafts are the only cottage industries. 
Rice milling, oil and flower milling, mechanised bam¬ 
boo workshops, saw milling, brick making, alumi¬ 
nium casting and furniture workshops are some of 
the small scale industries which have been establis¬ 
hed. A survey conducted in 1973-74 has established 
that there is sufficient raw material for setting up a 
paperpulp project. 

Schemes like the cementing of water points, con¬ 
struction of small reservoirs at the collection points 
in the streams or springs and some improved ways of 
bringing water as near the village as possible are 
being implemented. Irrigation is difficult because of 
the mountaneous terrain. 

There are five diesel power stations to generate 
electricity mainly for domestic consumption at 
Aizawal, Lunglei, Kolashib, Serchhip and Hanathid. 
The total power generation capacity was estimated to 
be 1.3 mw in 1973-74. 

LAKSHADEEP 

•r 

Coconut is the only major crop with a turnover 
of Rs. 78 lakhs a year. The area under coconut culti- 
( Contd . on page 38) 
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WOMEN’S CORNER 

Working Women in Hungary Well Cared For 

(A Correspondent) 


The Hungarian Labour Code, in i(s Paragraph 
20 (2) states that “Women may not be employed for 
Work which can have harmful consequences on their 
constitution or physical development*’. The occupa¬ 
tions for which employment of women is forbidden 
have been laid down in central regulations issued bv 
the Ministry for Labour. Since central regulations 
cannot cover every specific case, it becomes a joint 
task of the factory doctor, the labour safety in¬ 
spector and the women’s officer in each enterprise to 
draw up lists of the occupations harmful for women. 
In other words the task is one of the aspects covered 
by the collective agreement. 

The collective agreement is signed every five years 
by the enterprise management and the workers as a 
body. It is signed by the manager on behalf of the 
enterprise and the secretary of the trade union commit- 
tee on behalf of the workers. The agreement has the 
force of law and covers all aspects of enterprise life 
and activity and in particular, the place, rights and 
obligations of the workers. 

It is one of the functions ot the collective agree¬ 
ment to earmark the sum winch the enterprise is to 
spend from the profit-sharing fund' on scholarships 
for higher college and university students who under¬ 
take to work for the enterprise on completion of 
their studies. At the recommendation of the Central 
Committee of Trade Union Women’s Committee the 
agreement now stipulates also the ratio of men and 
women who are to receive the scholarships. 

Since it is more difficult for women with childem 
to undertake studies while working because of their 
great family obligations, the collective agreement 
makes provisions for them to receive double the 
normal study concessions. 


General regulations ensure the protection of preg* 
nant women workers and those with young children. 
In addition to this the collective agreement stipulates 
favourable work schedules for them. A number of 
industrial enterprises allow women in the final months 
of pregnancy to begin work an hour or two later and 
finish earlier so that they do not have to travel in 
crowded conveyances and could use the showers and 
dressingrooms separately. 

The collective agreement regulates overtime work 
too. Women with children under the age of six yearn 
may not work overtime. It may also impose a com¬ 
plete ban on overtime for women raising children 
alone, women with large families and young 
children. 

Another important section of the collective agree* 
ment covers wages and other allocations for workers. 
The joint guidelines issued by the Minister for La¬ 
bour and the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Trade Unions stress that “wage for workers with 
identical qualifications and identical working condi¬ 
tions, performing work in keeping with their qualifica¬ 
tions, where the physical and intellectual demand is 
similar, should be the same throughout the whole 
enterprise”, * 

The agreement also regulates the fringe benefits 
such as canteen meals and the creation, expansion’ 
and maintenance of children’s facilities. It is a consi¬ 
derable help for women workers, for example, if they, 
themselves and the working members of their families 
have lunch in the work place for an average cost of 
4-5 forints. , 

Many other measures in the interests of working 
women and mothers are being planned by the collec¬ 
tive agreement. 


DEFECTIONS 


i 

How intriguing does seem each new defection— 

But then ip this world one lives and learns— 

And to live down so many of a contradiction, 

One might well take as many twists or turns. 

And how amusing, of concerned, the about-turn. 

Welcoming and lionizing the very same persons— 

Whom they accused of many unpardonable sin. 

When as opponents they caused the heart-burns. 

II 

Oh, if one deserts our party and joins the others 

That is but immoral horse-trading and enticement; 

However when one from the other side joined ours. 

Then it’s but a process of righteous realignment. ■* J ' 

BOOMERANG 


JfSjT, I9ff 
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For an end to the arms race, for disarmament 

and detente 

PROFESSOR JUERGEN KUCZYNSKI 


The 26th Pugwash Conference took place in 
Muehlhausen, GDR, from 26 to 31, August. The 
negotiations of renowned scientists from some 30 
countries, as well as of observers from the United 
Nations and several of its specialized agencies centred 
around problems of disarmament, security and 
development. The four working groups of the 
Conference presented reports to the Plenary Session 
on the ban of weapons of mass destruction, the non¬ 
proliferation or nuclear weapons, European security 
and on questions concerning security and develop¬ 
ment. The author of the following article, a member 
oftheGDR’s Pugwash group, devoted his contri¬ 
bution at the Conference to the social aspects of 
disarmament. 

Disarmament not only contributes to preserving 
peace, but in the imperialist countries, also to main¬ 
taining security in the face of aggravated anti social 
attacks. One need only think of the upswing in 
unemployment figures to see that one cannot speak of 
economic security as existing in capitalist countries. 
However, there are certain safeguards against social 
insecurity won by the working people in 100 years of 
class struggle. 

But these safeguards are at present more endan- 

f ered than ever before through growing arms stocks. 

ro m 1971 to 1975, arms spending in imperialist 
countries did not rise further, i.e. remained on the 
same sky-rocketing level, it grew rapidly in 1976 and 
substantial increases have been planned for the period 
between 1977 and 1980. 

Soviet politician Boris Ponomaryov was thus fully 
justified when he wrote in the journal Communist: 
*'1116 main obstacle to strengtnening detente and 
security in the world remains, primarily the growing 
arms race pushed forward by imperialism. It is 
assuming tremendous dimensions.” 

While this article still being written the Australian 
government announced that it had decided to cut 
down budget spending, including considerable 
reduction in the allocations for “social welfare 
purposes,” but with the exception of arms spending 
which is to rite further. A similar piece of news 
came from Denmark on the same day. 

It is quite obvious how pressing the solution of 
these problem u, particularly when considering that 
the national debt continues rising under the pressure 
of armament spending. The United States calculates 
reckons with an iucrease in the government’s debt 
by some 50,000 million dollars for the fiscal year that 


started on 1 October. The debts of the federal 
government, the Lamder and villages in West 
Germany will rise by the same amount in German 
marks. The imperialist countries quite rightly fear '■ 
that inflation will be escalated through such gigantic' 
debts and are trying to bring it under control by way 
of national budget cuts, as being done no v by Great 
Britain, Australia and Denmark. 

The high rate of unemployment is one of the 
chief problems with which the imperialist countries 
are faced today. It leads to substantial social spend* 
ing on unemployment benefits, inter alia in the USA, 
West Germany, in Great Britain and Francj;. The 
leading capitalist countries, the EEC and the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Deve¬ 
lopment (OECD) are unanimous in their forecasts 
that unemployment will be far higher in the coming 
five-year period than it was in the 1963s and the 
early 1970s. 

Under the spell of this facl, interesting investiga¬ 
tions were made in the USA as to how many jobs' 
could today be secured in various fields with alloca¬ 
tions to the tune of 1,000 million dollars. The results 
obtained are very informative : 

1,000 million dollars of military spending secure . 

30-40,000 jobs, 

1,000 million dollars of industrial spending for 

civilian purposes provide 50,80,000 jobs and 

1,000 million dollars allocated for the non-military 

civil service secure 130,000 jobs. 

Calculations show that roughly five per cent of the 
world's gross social product is today spent on arma¬ 
ments, but that only 0 5 per cent of the total working 
population is employed through military spending. 

That proves that military spending secures a 
smaller numlrer of jobs thin the same amount of 
money allocated for civilian purposes. 

With regard to the socialist countries, Boris 
Ponomaryov stated in his article : “Needless to 
stress that in the socialist part of the continent the 
idea of linking the struggle for peace up with efforts 
in the direction of social progress has a completely 
different content. Peace facilitates the fulfilment of 
tasks connected with perfecting the new society, and 
the successes obtained in\he sphere of peaceful con¬ 
struction. The increase in socialism’s economic and 
political potential in turo contribute to strengthening 
(Could, on page 45) 
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Indian Thinking on Cardinal Virtues 

HIRANMAY BANE&JEE 


It has been appreciated in ail countries that indi¬ 
viduals endowed with high moral qualities make tor 
a healthy society. In this context, education in its 
true sense should provide for the cultivation of basic 
moral virtues. The question arises, what qualities 
should find place in the list of cardinal virtues to be 
cultivated ? It appears that we may be able to draw 
«ome useful clues from Indian thinking on the subject. 
In these days of utter moral degeneration which has 
even eaten into the vitals of our body politic, such 
study may perhaps help us to draw up a list of the 
same for the use of our educationists and social and 
political leaders. The following is an attempt towards 
that end. 

Our study may start with the thinking of the 
ancient Upanishads on the subject. The Brhadarany¬ 
aka Upanisad and the Chand’gyn Upanisad provide 
some useful clue on the subject. There is a story in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which says that Brahma 
as preceptor gave an exhortation to his three pupils 
on the day of Samavartana. This conforms to the 
modern custom of holding convocations for the 
benefit of students who have completed a specific 
course of education. This exhortation was the shortest 
ever delivered and only listed three virtues which 
should be sedulously cultivated, namely selfcontrol, 
charity and compassion. The corresponding Sanskrit 
word for them are Damyata, Datta and Dayadbcam 
which have been abbreviated into three D’s. 1 hey 
have been referred to in a poem of T.S. Eliot which 
finds a place in the collection entitled ‘Waste Land’. 
It is said that on a rainy day, lightning in its zigzag 
course across the clouds writes out these letters and 
shouts them out in its voice of thunder to remind 
mankind of the value of these moral qualities. 

The Chandogya Upanisad has dealt with the same 
subject from a different perspective. It compares 
human life with a Vedic sacrifice. One ol the consti¬ 
tuent parts of such sacrifice is the provision for the 
payment of Daksina to the priests who perform the 
sacrifice. It has been said that for the performance 
of the sacrifice of human life the fees payable should 
be the practiee of certain basic moral virtues. They 
are Tapas, Dana, At java, Satyavacana and Ahimsa. 
Dana stands for charity, Arjava stands for straight 
forwardness, Satyavacana stands for truthfulness and 
Ahimsa stands for non-violence. It is difficult to 
render Tapas into English. It Stands for serious 
exertion towards the attainment of an objective. It 
may be called steadfast endeavour. It is interesting 

t. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, V. 2.3. 

Z . Chandogya Upanbad, HI. 17.5. 


to note that it has been mentioned in this connection 
that the sage Ghora Angirasa initiated Krishna the 
son of Devaki into these virtues. Perhaps he is the 
aarac as the historical figure Krishna of the 
Mahabharta. , 

We may next take into account the virtues recom¬ 
mended for cultivation in the Buddhist andjaine 
codes of morality. We know that both of them are 
atheistic in outlook, but preached the cultivation of 
some moral virtues towards achieving liberation. 
They are, therefore, known as ethical religions. The 
code of conduct recommended by Buddha is known 
as Astangikamarga of the Eightfold Path. In the 
present context it is not essential for us to pick up 
acquaintance with all the parts. This may be restrict¬ 
ed conveniently to the fourth part which has direct 
bearing to the subject under examination. This 
mentions the specific code of conduct for the followers 
of Buddha. The list which finds place in it enume¬ 
rates the following virtues : Ahimsa, Asteya, Sattca, 
Indriyanigraha and Madakavnrjana They stand 
respectively for non-violence, abstention from steal¬ 
ing, cleanliness in mind and body, control of the 
senses and avoidance of intoxicants. They have been 
interestingly given the name Pancasila which may be 
translated in the present context as the five cardinal 
virtues. 

The Jaina religion advocates the practice of the 
Trratna or the ‘Three Jewels’. The jewels here 
refer to three basic methods which can achieve 
liberation of the soul. Of them we are concerned 
only with the third one which is called Samyak 
Oaritra which means 'Proper Conduct’. It also 
recommends the practice of five cardinal virtues and 
is, therefore, also called the ‘Pancamahavrata’ or ‘the 
Five Great Vows’. These five virtues are Ahimsa, 
Satya, Asteya, Brahmacharya and Aparig aha. They 
stand respectively for non-violence, truthfulness, abst¬ 
ention from stealing, self-control and indifference to 
worldly pleasures. We may now turn to Manu the" 
great lawgiver. He enumerates ten qualities for an 
ideal man. (I) They are Dhrli, Ksamv, Dana, Asteyo, 
Saucn, Indriyanigraha., Dhi, Vidya, Satya, and ' 
Akrodha. Translated into English they are patience, 
forgiveness, self-control, abstention from theft, control 
of the senses, intelligence, learning, truthfulness and 
absence of anger. The list is somewhat long, partly 
because it includes qualities other than moral virtues. 
Nevertheless, it has the merit of being the most 
comprehensive. 

We may now turn to the two epics for enlighten¬ 
ment, namely the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
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They not only preach lofty ideals, hot are also replete 
with events which highlight the noble qualities of the 
heroes of different stories narrated in them. They 
are comparable to the great rivers of India, the Ganga 
and the Godavari. While these rivers provide food 
for the sustenance of the bulk of the people of our 
country, these two epics provide spiritual food for 
the masses by doing concrete examples of courage, 
truthfulness, devotion to duty, conjugal affection, 
honesty and straightforwardness. No wonder, they 
have been the chief medium of moral and social 
education of the common people. 

While, however these two epics extol all basic 
virtues in general, each one of them places special 
emphasis on a particular noble quality. Thus the 
Ramayana extols regard for truth as the most prised 
virtue. Truth here has been used in a comprehensive 
sense and not only includes truthfulness, but also 
respecting promises made. In fact, the story of the 
'Ramayana centres round the fulfilment of a commit¬ 
ment made by his father by the hero of the epic 
Rama. "Truth is God”, it preaches, “there is 
nothing nobler than truth.” It appears to echo the 
dictum of the Mundaka Vpaniead 'Satyameva Jay ate; 
Truth alone prevails. 1 

Similarly, we find that in the Mahabharata, the 
virtue that has been assigned the pride of place is 
Adroha or non violence. Not that other basic 
virtues have not found recognition. We find that in 
the Semtiparva, while recognising the merit of other 
virtues, it lays particular emphasis on non-violence. 
It says that non-violence to all animals in thought, 
deed and speech along with compassion and charity 
and truthfulness are highly prized virtues. 2 In 
the Matsya Purana we have a passage which gives a 
list of ten cardinal virtues. They arc : Adroha or non¬ 
violence, Dama or selfcontrol, Daya or compassion, 
Brahmacarya or control of the senses, Sa'ya or 
truthiulness, Anukroia or sympathy, Ktama or forgiv¬ 
eness and Dhairya or patience. The list is a long one, 
but it affirms the value of many of the virtues 
mentioned in the previous lists. 

We have thus a long list of virtues to choose lroro. 

1. Ramayana, 1.109.(3. 

2. Mahabharata, Santiparva. 


Oar selection may start on the basis of die virtues 
enumerated in the Upaninads, namely self-control, 
compassion, charity, steadfast endeavour, straight¬ 
forwardness, non violence and truthfulness. Except 
steadfast endeavour and straightforwardness, the 
other five qualities have found place in the other 
lists referred to above. By consensus, they are recog¬ 
nised as the principal basic virtues. As regards 
steadfastness, it is not so much a virtu: as a method 
of achieving success. We may, therefore, omit h 
from the list. 

But we cannot drop out straightforwardness. One 
who is straighforward hates hypocrisy and duplicity, 
has the courage to speak out his thoughts and does 
not speak with mental reservation. This is indeed h 
noble quality and should find a place in the list. 

So we can pick up six out of the seven virtues 
cited in the Vpanitadn. To this should be added 
another virtue not listed there, but mentioned in the 
other lists namely Astrya, that is abstention from 
stealing. In the present state of moral degeneration 
of our society, this should be considered a highly 
prized virtue. It should be given a wider connec- 
ation and should not only include what is technically 
stealing but ail kinds of activities leading to wrongful 
gain; it should also include conspicuous consumption. 

Thus we have been able to pick up seven cardinal 
virtues guided by the wisdom of our ancestors. They 
are Ahimsa, Satyavartano, Dama, Daya, Dana, Arjava 
and Aelcya. Rendered into English, they stand for 
non-violence, truthfulness, self-control, compassion, 
charity, straight forwardness and abstention from 
misappropriation. We may call them the Code of 
Seven Virtues or Saptaeila. 

We hate concentration ofpjwer in the hands of a 
few and so, we have adopted democracy. We ha t*” 
concentration of wealtli in the hands of a few and so 
wc have adopted socialism. We do not like to see 
the concentration of the cardinal moral virtue in the 
hearts of a few; that does not make for the good of 
our country Should we not, therefore, take positive 
steps to sec that elaborate arrangements are made 
(or the moral education of the young and the moral 
regeneration of the adults ? This is a matter for the 
serious consideration of our educationists and 
political leaders. 


( Contd , from page j4) 


vation was 2,700 hectares in 1974-75. There are 
dairies at Kavaratti and Minicoy and poultry farms 
at Androtb, Kadmat, Kalpeni and Minicoy. 

Fishing is the main industry. The sea around the 
islands is highly productive. It is particularly rich in 
tuna and shark varieties. Over 110 mechanised shipp¬ 
ing boats are engaged in fishery operations. There is 
a factory for panning tuna fish at Minicoy island. 
There are boat building yards at Kavaratty' and 
Cbellat. 

Coir spinning and coir yarn production are the 

88 


main cottage industries with an annual turnover of 
Rs. 6 to 7 lakhs. Coil products are exchanged for 
foodgrains and other consumer goods through govern¬ 
ment depots. A coir production centre functions a$ 
Kadmat. and curbed fibre factory at Ancirbth. Therq 
is a hosiery unit at Kalpeni. A handicraft society was 
started in 1974. 

Out of ten inhabited islands, nine had been 
electrified by 1973*74. The' installed Capacity q( 
generation sets in Lakshadeep at the end of March 
1974 was 841.12 kw. 
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BULGARIA—During the Second Year of the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan 

DIMO VELEV 


For three decades now socialist Bulgaria has been 
planning its future by five-year periods and annually. 
At its last session the National Assembly-supreme 
organ of State power, one of whose basic functions is 
to organize the planned management of social deve¬ 
lopment-discussed in its commission and at its 
sitting several fundamental documents relating to 
the country’s further development, the plan for 
Bulgaria's socio-economic development during the 
period 1976-1980 and the 1977 economic plan and 
budget After the National Assembly approved them 
unanimously they acquired the force of laws and acts 
which must be translated into reality. 

The new five-year plan renders concrete, in terms 
of figure sand formulations, the Guidelines adopted 
by the Eleventh Congress of Bulgarian Communist 
Party. Its main indices are closely linked with the 
motto proclaimed by the Eleventh Congress of the 
BCP Effactivity and Quality, Quality and Eff rtmty 
and witb the stipulations of the July 197b Plenary 
Session fer strictly observing the Leninist principles 
of management. 

1976 was the first year of the Seventh Five-year 
Plan. The annual plan, by tradition, was successfully 
fulfilled. Thus a good start was made to the current five- 
year period. 1977 is the second year 6( the period and 
a decisive one for the tempo with which the country’s 
planned development will proceed. The goals are 
impressive, indeed. Bulgaria should maintain its 
position among the leading countries in the world for 
the rates of its economic development. The Law on 
the unified plan for Socio-economic Development in 
1977 affirmed the indices and tasks which guarantee 
a rapid advance in all fields of socialist construction. 
The national income must grow by 8.2 per cent in 
the course of the year. And what is most important, 
that growth should come as-a result mainly of a rise 
in labour productivity by 8.1 per cent. This is an 
impressive goal, yet it is only a stage towards an even 
more impressive one—by the end .of the five-year 
period, i.e. in three to four years* time, to achieve 
national income growth entirely through increased 
labour productivity. The plan represents Bulgaria’s 
development till the end of the year in terms of 
figures. It envisages the volume of industrial produc¬ 
tion to rise by 9.2 per cent and the output of agricul¬ 
ture alone—by 4 per cent. Capital investments will 
reach the tune of 5,717 million leva. Other basic 
indices of the planned growth include the following : 
of the population’s income by 4.5 per cent, the 
volume of retail trade by about 7 per cent, of indust¬ 
rial services >to.the population by 11.2 per cent. 


The capital investments for 1976, which will be 
equal to the capital investments of the whole fourth 
five-year period, will be allocated with priority to the 
updating, overhaul and extension capacities. 

The country’s dynamic and effective development! 
will be carried out on the basis of a progressive 
structural transformation of the national eeonomy. 
The relative share of industry will grow further and 
it will continue to be a leading branch of the 
economy. 

Along with that, priority will be given, as hereto¬ 
fore, to the development of such branches on which 
depend the further promotion of scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress and the effectivity of the national 
economy : machine-buildin:, electronics, ferrous 
metallurgy, power generation, the chemical and 
petrochemical industries. This year the output of 
machine building is expected to rise by 16.7 per cent. 
Priority will be given to the manufacture of systems 
of machines, technological lines and complete plant. 
Power generation will develop rapidly (by the end of 
the five-year period Bulgaria will generate l>5,090 
million kWh of electric power, 20 per cent of which 
will come from atomic power stations); in metallurgy 
the share of high quality types of steel and rolled 
stock will grow, in the chemical industry the accent 
will be put on the production of modern and promi¬ 
sing polymer materials and fibres; oil will be extract¬ 
ed from greater depth of the soil. Computers and 
communication*: equipment will dominate among the 
products of the electronics industry. Transport 
engineering will produce new types of still higher 
quality electric and i.e.e. trucks. The branch produ¬ 
cing machine tools will step up the production of 
high- precisian programme-controlled lathes. 

Along with the priority development of industry, 
above all heavy engineering, the plan envisages high 
rates of development for the branches producing 
consumer goods with the explicit stipulation that 
their quality be drastically improved. 

Bulgarian agriculture has scored indisputable 
successes. Although its relative share in the genera¬ 
tion of national income is gradually decreasing at the 
expense of industry, in absolute figures its output 
continues to increase. Last year, for instance, saw 
the production of 8.7 million tons of grain, i.e. more 
than a ton per head of the population. The plan for 
1977 envisages a further considerable rise in the pro¬ 
duction of staple agricultural crops. The main task, 
however, will be to expand stock arming, increasing 
the number of animals and raising their productivity. 
Bulgaria allocates impressive funds for social and 
(Conti. on page 45) 
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SPORT LIGHT 

AMAH GHOSH 


CRICKET 

(1) Centenary Test 

The first official Test between England and Aust¬ 
ralia was played hundredy ears ago, on March 15, 1877, 
at the Melbourne ground in Australia. It* centenary 
celebration was held this year on that very ground. 
It was a highly lavish and elaborate affair. Even 
Queen Elizabeth of England graced the occasion 
with a visit. One of the highlights was that a party 
of more than 70 Test veterans, led in terms of age 
by 84 years old, now blind, Percy Fender, were flown 
than England for a get-together. Among others in 
the party were Sir Leonard Hutton, Denis Compton, 
Jim Laker, Bill Bowes, Peter May, Colin Cowdrey 
and Fred Titmus. 

For the centenary Test, teams of the two countries 
were 

England:- Tony Greig (Capt), Bob Woolmer, 
Brearley, Derek Randall, Dennis Amiss, 
Keith Fletcher, Alan Knott, Cris Old, 
John Lever, Derek Underwood, Bob 
Willis, Graham Barlow (12th man). 
Australia:- Greg Chappell (Capt.), Rick M«Cosker, 
Ian Davis, Gary Cosier, David Hookes, 
Doug Walters, Gary Gilmour, Rodney 
Marsh, Kerry O’Keefee, Dennis Lillee, 
Max Walker, Ray Bright (12th man). 

The two teams were almost equally balanced. 
The match had its usual ups and downs, and its thrills 
and excitement*. The close fight and the dramatic 
ending will be remembered for long by the cricket 
enthusiasts. England replied with a paltry 95 
against Australia’s 138 runs in the first innings. In 
the second innings, however, after Austialia had 
declared at 419 for nine, England gallantly fought 
to make a score cf 417. Thus the match ended with 
a 45-run victory for Australia. If England bad not 
lost 5 quick wickets for a mere 41 runs after tea on 
the last day, when they had 346 for 5 on the score 
board, the result might have been otherwise. 

England captain Tony Grieg was of the opinion, 
that with a bit more luck England might have 
scraped through to a memorable victory. He said 
“You cant be disappointed after playing in an 
unb* lkvabic Test like this one and by seeing the 
fightbacks by both sides.” 

Australian Captain Greg Chappell said he could 
not remember playing in a Test match which had 
swung back and forth on so manv occasions. “It 
was an incredible match and we were not sure of 
the result until the last England wicket fell”—he 
said* 

It is a remarkably interesting coincidence that in 
their first Test, 100 years back, Australia had 
defeated England by the identical margin of 45 
runs. 


The match will also be remembered for some 
records that have been created. England’s score of 
93 runs in the first innings was the lowest so far 
against Ausfralia after World War II and their 417 
runs in the second innings was their highest in the 
fourth outing against Australia. Derek Underwood 
reached the record haul of 250 wickets in Tests. In 
his first Test appearance against Australia, Derek 
Randall scored his century. * In fact he played a 
brilliant innings under adverse circumstances. His 
magnificent 174 runs won him the Man of the 
Match award. For Australia, Rodney Marsh is 
responsible for creating two records. First as a 
wicket keeper of Austrilia he is the first man to score 
a century against England. Secondly, he has lowered 
Wally Grout’s record of 187 dismissals in Tests, by 
stumping 189 wickets. 

Rodney Marsh has secured his place in the hearts 
of the cricket loving world by an act of uncommon 
sportsmanship, in the last innings, England had 
then fought back and gained supremacy. Tne fourth 
wicket partnership of Derek Randall and Tony 
Greig were flaying the Australian bowlers, who were 
desperate for a break-through. la that situation a 
ball apparently touched Randall’s bat and went in 
the hands of Marsh behind the stumps. The umpire 
Tom Brooks declared him out caught behind. Under 
that adverse circumstance when Australia had so 
much at stake. Marsh call'd back Randall saying 
that the ball had not carried to him. It was a 
tremendous gesture for which England captain Tony 
Greig was all praise for Marsh. Marsh has kept the 
high tradition of Cricket. 

(2) Ranji Trophy. 

At the Ferozeshah Kotla ground in New Delhi, 
Bombay became the winners of the Rarji Trophy 
for the 27th time, when they trounced Delhi by a 
comfortable margin of 129 runs end wi<h four and 
a half hours of the final day to spare. Bombay has 
thus established their unquestioned supremacy in 
national cricket. In the 43-year history of Ranji 
Trophy, Bombay has had 27 victciies in 28 appear¬ 
ances in the final. Delhi’s dream of winning the 
trophy on the first occasion they made the final, haa 
been shattered. In the first innings Bombay tegisiered 
317 on the scoreboard and D'lbi replied by 29L 
Bombay’s second innings score of 224 gave them a 
lead of 250 runs in reply to which Delhi scored only 
121 in the second innings. Whereas Bombay played 
a determined game with defensive batting Delhi 
indulged in unnecessary attacking batting and fritted 
away their wickets especially on the last day of the 
play. 

The Ranji Trophy 4mal brought into limelight 
IheMankad Brothers for their valuable partnership 
producing sumptuous batting, Shivalkar for hit 
ruthless bowling operation and Gbavn whose brilliant 
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performances both with bat and ball earned him the 
'Man of the'Match’ award. 

Aihok Mankad has already won his place. Bnt 
His a pleasant surprise to find that his younger 
brother Rahul does not bat with less judgment and 
confidence. 

Padamkar Shivalkar finished with six for 51 in 
the second innings and his match aggregate reads a 
fabulous ten for 147. With this game, he has claimed 
263 victims to become Bombay’s leading wicket 
taker. Even with such a performance, Shivalkar 
has yet to wait for his Test-cap. because he is still 
over-shadowed by Bishen Singh Bedi. 

The Ranji Trophy final also brought into focus 
the unseemly behaviour of the so-called cricket fans. 
They disturbed tbe play, spoiled the pitch and 
displayed total unconcern to tbe inconvenience of the 
players when they invaded the ground on every 
occasion there was something to praise, for. 
Enthusiasm and interest in play is good but that does 
not mean that there should be no di<cipline and 
decorum. The young enthusiasts should desist 
from pitting the back of their fans. Crude exhibition 
of emotion is not a trait of civilisation. 

HOCKEY 

(1) A Vital bane 

It is vital for Indian Hockey, that our team should 
qualify at leSht for the semi-finals in the next World 
Cup Hockey turnament to be held in Argentina later 
this year. Unless they do so India will lose its 
automatic qualification for the Moscow Olympics in 
1980. The Olympic Hockey rules stipulate that only 
the semi-finalists of the previous Olympic Hockey and 
the World Cup Hockey are entiled to such automatic 
entry, the rest of the countries are required to go 
through the regional pre- Olympic qualifying tourna¬ 
ments to fill in the vacant berths distributed on 
regional basis. In the last Montreal Olympic, India 
had the mortifying experience of coming up only to 
the 7th position. So, being inspired by their glorious 
performance in the last World cup, they must produce 
their best in Argentina, in order to earn automatic 
qualification. Otherwise, for the first time in history 
India will have to play through the Asian Zone 
per-Olympics. What a disgraceful situation for one¬ 
time pioneer in Hockey and eastwhile seven in a row 
champion! On the other hand* Pakistan and 
Malaysia are almost sure for securing automatic 
entries at the next Olympic. 

We do not know if there is any truth in the 
rumour that attempts are afoot to persuade the Inter¬ 
national Hockey Federation to waive, by passing a 
special resolution, the stipulated condition for 
automatic entry in respect of India, in view of its past 
predominant position in world hockey. If it is true, 
then it is not only direct admission by the Indian 
Hockey authorities that present standard is definitely 
low, but also a disgraceful display of knee-bending. 

There is ao doubt that Indian Hockey is now 


stricken with malady. The heroes of Kuala Lumpur 
had their moral shattered in the Montreal Olympic. 
They appear to have lost their skill and zeal too food. 
The flow of talented players from younger generation 
is not effectively tone found. It is for the Indian 
Hockey Federation to find out the remedey by its 
untiring vigilance and effort so that a weU-balanced 
efficient team is built up for successful representation 
in International tournaments. 

2 Junior Hockey. 

1. This year’s Junior Hockey Championship was 
not icstricted, as usual, to those below 1& The age 
limit was raised to below 20-This was done because 
the Internationa] Hockey Federation has decided to 
organise a Junior World Cup for below-21 players 
next year at Paris. The qualifying regional 
championships are to be completed by this year-end. 
The Asian Regional round is likely to be played at 
Kuala Lumpur this month. The Junior National 
Championship received an added impetus became the 
Indian team for the Kuala Lumpur game was to be 
selected on the basis of the performance during the 
Madras nationals. 

In the Madras tournament, the semi-finalists were 
Karnataka. Delhi. Bhopal and tbe Combined Universi¬ 
ties. The 'Varsities and Karnataka defeated Delhi and 
Bhopal respectively to reach the final. In the final 
Karnataka defeated the, Vanities to become the 
Champion. 

It is indeed very heartening to see that institutions 
like the Railways, Indian Airlines and the Services 
are mindful towards promotion of hockey at the junior 
level*. They always try to provide young talented 
hnrkey players with employment. In fact the Indian 
Airlines team at Madras was selected from young 
recently employed boys who had been enlisted 
following a newspaper advertisement calling for 
junior hockey players. 

Junior-level competitions are almost invariably 
marred by induction of over-age players. Allegations 
for faking of age certificates are not uncommon. The 
Junior National Football championship last year 
disclosed the dismal truth that many scohol and 
college principals had been induced not only by 
parents but by misguided officials into issuing age 
certificates to some overage players, who were later 
debarred from representing the state. The Subroto 
Cup Football Tournament and the Nehru Junior 
Hockey Championship have also to face the same 
disgraceful problem form year to year. In the Junior 
Hockey Championship at Madras also, nearly ten 
players are reported to have been barred because they 
could not prove the correct age. It can hardly be 
believed that the educational institutions are net 
mindful of tbe true position about their pupils' age. It 
appears the manipulation is done by the participants 
with the connivance of the parents, schools or college 
authorities and the sports organisations. All concerned 
must make a united effort to put a final stop to such 
malpractices. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


feeding Tracks of Heart Patients 

Dr. P. Lakshanrao of the King George Hospital 
in Vishakhapataam disclosed that a sophisticated tele¬ 
net^ unit, a new one of its kind in India, is going to 
be installed in June this year. This will keep track of 
heart patients even in a bathroom within one furlong 
of the unit. The patient will have to wear only a belt 
weighing only seven grams and the telemetry will 
keep track of him wherever he moves. Unlike the 
^hardware. system’ of intensive coronary care unit 
(ICCU) where the patient3 are confined to bed, the 
patients in the telemetry system could move around 
freely. 

New Pace Makers. 

Dr. Arthur Buecte of USA has developed a pace 
maker with sodium battery which will list ten years 
at a fraction of a cost of nuclear pace makers which 
cost 4800 dollars and last for the same period. They 
are lighter weighing only 28 grams. Conventional 
mercury-zinc chemical batteries are required to be 
replaced after two to three years by surgery which 
against costs about 1,000 dollars. The new variety of 
pace makers has proved very successful and ii expec¬ 
ted to be the answer for a long life pace maker at a 
reasonable cost. A pacemaker is implanted in the chest, 
and connected to the heart by electrode wires. I' 
then delivers electrical impulses to the heart, forcing 
it to beat normally. 

A New Mohenjodaro 

French archaeologists working in the western Pak¬ 
istan province of Baluchistan—next to Sind where 
Mohenjodaro was found—have discovered a vestige 
of an ancient neolithic civilioatiou dating back to bet¬ 
ween 3000 to 7000 years before Christ. The French 
archaeological mission of the Indus was digging at the 
site of Merchragh near Quetta. They have brought 
to light the remains of an agricultural stone imple¬ 
ment that provides a link between the Indo-Gangetic 
and Iranian-Asiatic ancient worlds. The site was also 
rich in later artefacts such as pottery and ceramics 
and small statues approximately of 5000 Be. 

Old Fossil Found 

Dr. Alec. Ritchie, c urator of Paleotology at the 
Australian Museum in Sydney disclosed the discovery 
of a nearly 480 million-year old remains of fish-ance¬ 
stor of the earth's animals. It is claimed to be the 
oldest and best fossil vertebrate ever known. The rem¬ 
ains of the fish were found several years ago by an 
exploration group from the Bureau of the Mineral 
Researches in Canberra but the full significance was 
realised only recently by Dr. Richie. 


World’s Biggest Seed Storage 

World's biggest national storage of seeds of the 
All Union Institute of Plants Breeding is situated in 
the settlement Botanico in Kuban territory of USSR. 
It ban hold 400,000 samples of plants. The seeds are 
kept in airtight glass vessels stocked in special chain* 
bers where they will live without restorative re¬ 
seeding for 30*50 years. The storage already contains 
more than five thousand satnp'es of seed but will take 
several years for its complete filling. 

Science In the Field of Sporta 

A tennis court can be a venue for all season play 
by fitting on it porous grid-plates made of colourful 
plastic. A German company produced elastic floor 
coverings, tiles, processed gently together, of the size 
300 X 300 mm, 100 X 100 mm, and 100 X 50 mm. 
These are made of polyprophyline and come in 
various colours. The material is resistance to heat, 
cold and chemicals. There are devices too for accu¬ 
mulated waters to escape. Such a court Was laid 
in Berlin two years ago and it is still in perfect 
condition The tiles are slip-proof which enables 
play to be continued immediately after heavy rains. 
Apart from tennis courts these tiles are suitable for 
spa centres, swimming balls and other sports for their 
resistance against chemical reactions. 

Harmless Cat ridge a 

' Catridges for police operations without causing 
any serious injuries to the victims have been develop¬ 
ed by German scientists. The catridges comprise 
metallic dust filled in a plastic shell which disinteg¬ 
rates an impact and sprinkles dust around over a 
wide area. Fired at a low velocity of 120 metres 
a second, the catridges do not penetrate the human 
tissue. These can be safely used in confined spaces 
and narrow streets. Such a weapon will be useful 
to the police in dispersing unruly mobs and demons¬ 
trators without any risk of killing or seriously 
injuring anybody. 

Satellites 

Since the first Sputnik-1 space vehicle was 
launched in 1957, NORAD (Colorado baaed head* 
quarters of the Aerial Defence of North America) has 
registered 9,853 satellites Boating in the void above 
our planet. According to their information 1,117 
new objects joined the space inventory during the last 
year alone. France and West Germany jointly laun¬ 
ched two experimental satellites—‘Symphony’. The 
European space agency is sendirg out i >s first satellite 
next June. Space ambitions are not limited to major 
or super powers. A number of Arab, Asian and 
African countries are also making rapid progress. In 
South America, Brazil and Argentina have also lined 
up in the race. 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


Short Story 


A MANGO 


Smt. ANIL* OAS GUPTA 


With a big, ripe mango in hand, Gharubala 
directed her steps towards the flight leading 
upstairs. 

Charubala, a widow was on the wrong side of 
sixty. Her hair had started graying before she was 
forty. It was completely white by now,—as spotless 
as the cloth she wore. Her teeth too she had lost 
on accout of hyperacidity. 

As a widow she had to observe occasions of 
dietary austerity. It was one such occasion. Her 
younger sister Pnyabala had brought her two 
mangoes the previous day. Charubala relished her 
last night’s meal because of the mango. She had 
only Sago as her meal for the earlier two days. 
Besides being big, the mangoes were sweet and 
delicious too. She had her fill with only one of 
them. 

The other she kept in store on a shelf. No, not 
for her own sake. She had a mind to let the Rathin’s 
family have it. They would surely be delighted to 
taste such a sweet mango. 

Rathin was not a son to Charubala. He was her 
husband’s elder brother's son. But Charubala had 
nurtured and brought him up as her own son with 
motherly care and affection. 

It all happened thirty years ago. Still she could 
recall all the details vividly in her mind’s eye. 

Rathin's mother had not survived the ordeal of 
giving birth to Rathin. Charubala, the childless 
widow, took up the motherless boy from the first day 
of his birth, in her endearing and protective arms 
and showered him with filial affection. Several 
years had gone by in weal and woe. 

Rathin was hardly ten years old, when his father 
suddenly died of typhoid fever. 

Thereafter Charubala continued to take care of 
Rathin, residing in the ancestral house of her husband 
in the north Calcutta. It was a small single-storied 
house built three generations back. 

In the days when Rathin's father was alive, 
they had m their service cooks, servants and what 
not. But immediately after his death, Charubala 
dispensed with all these services. She even dismissed 
the part-time house*maid, who used to wash dishes. 
The saving in the expenditure thus made was better 
utilised in making provisions for Rathin's daily 
milk. 


It would not be far from truth to say that Charu¬ 
bala had to beg and solicit help from her friends 
and relatives in order to bring up Rathin. No 
doubt her own ornaments had already been disposed 
of at the initial stage. 

Those were the days when Rathin was a college 
student. His six month's college fees had fallen in 
arrears. Unless they were cleared, the college 
authorities would not allow him to take the examin- 
tion. So Charubala approached her elder brother 
with supplication and entreaty. “Who else is there 
to look after us, if you do not ?” she submitted. 

“What was the call for your being in such a soup- 
taking unneessary trouble ?" Her brother burst out 
with pungency and annoyance, while throwing a few 
coins at her. His wife too did not fail to pass a mor¬ 
dant remark, “Though my own burden I hardly can 
carry;/Must I worry for Tom, Dick and Harry I” 

Drying her eyes, Charubala picked up the coins 
and came back. At night when Rathin was asleep, 
she gently stroked his head with great affection and 
said to herself, “What a remark,—unnecessary 
trouble ! As if you are an unwanted burden on me." 
Grief softened by compassion melted into tears that 
ran down CharubaJa’s cheek drop by drgp. 

The Rathin of those days later came past his 
university career and was since well-placed as a Bank 
Manager. He had married too. His wife Sucheta 
came of an affluent family. A second storey had 
been added to the single-storied house. Not only 
that, almost a year back a bright new car had been 
purchased. Every evening Rathin would take out 
bis wife for a pleasure drive. 

And Charubala withdrew herself within the shell 
of her room on the ground floor to eke out her 
lonely existence. Yes, it was a fact. Charubala 
had a separate solitary world of her own then. With 
the passage of time, the barrier between her and 
Rathin was extending more and more .. 

Rathin's breakfast and tiffiin had all along been 
prepared by Charubala herself. Those home-made 
snacks and delicacies made out of parched rice, puffed 
rice, sesame and the like were no longer relished by 
Rathin. After his marriage, hardly two months 
had gone by, when he engaged a cook to take charge 
of the kitchen. If ever, Charubala wanted to give 
the cook any direction, Sucheta put her off saying, 
“You need not take the trouble, I myself can give 
the necessary guidance." 
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Sucheta might have meant well; still it struck a 
wrong chord in Charubala's heart. Sad and 
dispirited she returned to the shelter of her room to 
pass idle hours. Charubala had no place in the 
household now—no body needed her. Unconscio— 
usly she heaved a deep sigh of despondency. 

After two years of her marriage, Sucheta was 
blessed with a son,—Babua. Rathin’s household began 
to hum centering round Babua; there was no end of 
parties and festivities. Almost daily there came to 
be a fresh occasion. But Charubala was nowhere 
even on such occasions. 

On the auspicious day, when Babua was to be 
put to his first rice-diet ceremonially, the first Boor 
rooms were astir {torn early morning for preparation 
of the celebration. Rathin’s indaws and their 
relatives had been duly invited and they had arrived. 
But no body considered it necessary to request 
Charubala to join. Was her existence completely 
forgotten that day ? 

But how could Charubala keep away on the 
occasion of her beloved grandson’s first rice-taking 
ceremony ! She could not 1 Uninvited she went up 
to join the party. 

At that time Rathin was having his meal on the 
verandah along with Sucheta’s sisters. His mother- 
in-law was serving the dishes. 

Newly-dressed and with sandal paste mark on 
his forehead Babua was in his mother’s arms, intent 
on sucking his finger. 

Timidly Charubala appeared before them. At 
the sight of her, Sucheta at once burst out, “Unwell 
as you are, what makes you climb upstairs ? 1 would 
have brought your plate to your room downstairs.” 
Though deeply pained, Charubala broke into a 
smile. She some how fumbly uttered, “I thought I 
should have a look at my darling Babua.” 

With the exception of Babua, all present there 
lost their aplomb and looked disconcerted—Charubala 
had not been invited to this festivity ! Suppressing a 
deep sigh, she climbed down iu slow and steady 
steps. 

Later Charubala had gone a few more times to 
look after Rathin’s meals. Each time the same 
remarks were busied at her, “Why have you taken 
the trouble of climbing the stairs, in your ill 
health ?’» 

And Rathin too echoed in unison, “Well, that’s 
right. You need not have taken the trouble.’’ 

Gradually Charubala had given up visiting the 
first Boor. She had hardly occasions to speak to 
Rathin even for once or twice in a month. At the 
beginning of the month Rathin brought her the 
few rupees for her expenses and' finished bis duty, at 
that. Charubala’s brothers too helped her with .a 
few chips. So she had not much to worry about 

4t 


expenses. Being a lone self, she managed somehow 
with what she got. 

But' what a mighty attraction Charubala had 
for that single ground-floor room from which 
plasters bad peeled off! She had no heart to part 
from it for a single day. Her younger brother 
Siair had got sore with her on this point the other 
day. She had been almost bed-ridden with a 
rheumatic pain. With aching limbs she would get 
up somehow to have her frugal meal of rice and 
vegetable boiled together. She woulds pend the 
rest of the time in her .bed with a hot-water 
bottle. 

This had irked Sisir and he had asked Charubala, 
“What makes you stay here uncared for ?” 

In a tired voice Charubala had replied, “Shall I 
be able to die in peace, if I move out of this place... 
My days are already numbered.” 

“All right, then stay as you are”, with these 
words Sisir had left with a heavy heart. ( 

4 

But how could Charubala stay away from 
Rathin and Babua ! 

It was usual for Charubala to wake up from 
sleep long before the break of dawn. That day had 
been no exception. 

There came the splashing sound of watering the 
streets and the rumbling drone of the garbage vans. 
Slum-dwellers had crowded round the water-tap at 
the street corner—usual quarrels and fights had 
started among them disputing about their turns to 
collect water from the tap. 

Charubala sat upon her bed, with a yawn, 
stretching her arms. She then had her morning 
ablution and putting on a fresh cloth finished her 
morning invocation and prayer. By that time, the 
city, so long asleep, had coroe to life, decked in the 
sweet and soothing light of the early morning. 

Picking up the mango, brought by Priyabala, 
Charubala moved forward towards the staircase... 
She had only one mango how would she do justice 
to all the members ! 

Pressing her rheumatic knee with one hand, she 
climbed with stooping and halting gait. Reaching 
the first-floor verandah with difficulty, she stood 
there for a while breathless with fatigue. 

Then she heard Sucheta’s voice from inside the 
room, “The mangoes, bought yesterday, are too 
sour to be eaten.” 

Rathin was heard to„remark, “Let them not rot 
Make a present of them to auntie.” 

. Charubala felt a sudden twinge in her heart. Por 
a few moments she stood there, the mango in hand, 
staring at the floor with wide, vacant eyes. Then 
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she htd a silent iaugh within herself* a laugh born of 
heartfelt agony and climbed down slowly and silently. 

The part-time house-maid Urmilawas cleaning 
the dishes under the tap. A little afar,i her half-clad, 
dust-laden son was whimpering and pestering his 
mother perhaps for a handful of parched lice. 

Charubala went forward and thrusted the mango 
into the boy’s hand The bov could hardly believe 
it. He looked to and fro and then ran out of the 
house clutching the mango to his chest with both 
hands. 


Urmila was overwhelmed with delight, “Mother, 
have you given him the mango—to be-eaten bf 
him ?” 7 

“Ves, that’s right. I have given it to him,” said 
Charubala. Her toothless mouth lit up with a 
laugh, as pure and simple as that of a little girl. It 
was long since that she had been seen to indulge in 
such an uninhibited and hearty laugh. 

(Translated from the original 
Bengali by A. N. Ghosh) 


( Contd. from page. 36) 


world peace ...The Soviet Union and the rest of 
socialist countries have at no time denied that they 
have a vested interest in peace as a condition for 
fulfilling the noble humanist tasks facing them.” 

That means that we fight for the preservation of 
peace, because it safeguards us and the whole of 
mankind, from the most disastrous destruction a war 
would bring, because it is only in peace that we can 
continue to construct socialism. 


Disarament would augment the funds available 
for construction. This also applies to social spen¬ 
ding. In the imperialist countries disarmament would 
allow for more and better measures to combat social 
insecurity, which is the result of contradictions 
existing in the general crisis of capitalism. In the 
socialist countries, disarmament makes it possible to 
expand the ever broader system of social measures at 
a swifter pace—social measures which are directed 
toward substantially raising living standards. 


(Contd. from page 39) 


cuiturai programmes: education, public health, 
culture and the arts, social security and scientific 
research. 37 per cent of all expenditures in the 1977 
budget will be made in those fields. The tendency 
towards a growth of expenditures on socio-cultural 
projects has been very marked of late—annually they 
rise by an average of 11.6 per cent. 

The planned high rates of economic growth and 
effectivity of production were made possible, to a 
very great measure* by the expansion and deepening 
of Bulgaria’s participation in socialist economic inte¬ 
gration and, above all, by the closer rapprochement 
between the Bulgarian and the Soviet economies. 
For the first time after the reaching of accords with 
member-countries of the Council for Mutual Econo¬ 
mic Assistance, Bulgaria has included in its plan 
chapters on bilateral and multilateral integrational 
undertakings. 

The processes of all-round approximation between 
Bulgaria and the Soviet Union are envisaged to grow 
even more intense. More than half of Bulgaria’s 
export goes to the Soviet Union, which is Bulgaria’s 
leading trade partner. Bulgaria is the Soviet 
Union’s biggest supplier of mechanical-handling 
equipment, computers, electric motors, sod ash, cig¬ 


arettes, vegetables and fruit. Throughout its socia¬ 
list development Bulgaria has relied on the fraternal 
assistance of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
will continue to supply Bulgaria with machines and 
equipment which are vital to its economy. The new 
plan, like all previous ones, was drawn up assuming 
the importation of all major raw and prime materials 
and energy from the USSR. 

The plan has paid due attention to production, 
technological and marketing cooperation with firms 
in the advanced capitalist States. 

The overall commercial and economic, coopera¬ 
tion with the developing countries will go ahead at 
rates higher than those of economic contacts with 
the othet non-socialist States. The fact that our 
main interests coincide is a solid foundation for in¬ 
tensive contacts. The new plan for Bulgaria’s socio¬ 
economic development in 1977 provides for fresh 
achievements in the building of the developed socia¬ 
list society, it is a programme for the well-being of 
the people. Socialist Bulgaria has a clear future 
ahead of it—at the end of the current five-year 
period, though just 36 years old, it will be a country 
with advanced productive forces and enviable 
material and cultural standards. 


Mag, 1977 
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NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVAGHARYA 

XV 

(The next day ) 


The next day Pumima again came to the spot 
exactly at the same hour. Ajoy had his easel this 
time, and had come earlier. He wanted to copy from 
Nature the mistiness that surrounds the far distant 
horizon over tall trees and short bushy growths just 
when the night closes and day begins to brighten up 
the skies. He would be then working in his room 
now turned into a studio at his painting of 'Dawn in 
Flight’. He hoped to finish it soon. 

Ajoy had not expected to find her again on the 
next day, and looked in the direction of the hostel 
almost involuntarily out of dread of rumour-mongers. 
But the spot was far off from the hostel area, and was 
shaded off from the district-board road which ran 
parallel to the river strand at a distance of about five 
hundred yards. Unless one peered through thick 
foliage of Assam creepers that had grown wild along 
the fencing of stretching orchards full of mango- 
groves, rose apples and jack fruit trees, they 
were both completely invisible to passers-by. 
Except for boatmen plying, or the tow-men coming 
along the riverstrand with their bamboo-rods 
connected by twines with vessels’ sailingmasts, there 
was little chance of their being noticed by anybody. 

The mistiness around the horizon bad not yet 
disappeared, but the Sun had just begun to emerge 
out of the gloominess of misty trees. The first streaks 
of light gilded the brass dome of an ancient temple 
that towered the orchard trees and surpassed the 
height of the tallest cocoanut trees on the south of the 
garden fencing. 

“Again you are earlier here ?” 

She said smiling, after they had exchanged greet¬ 
ings, by saluting each other with folded palms. She 
continued, “Poet Tagore, it is reported by everybody, 
is an early riser.” 

“When does he rise ? At five O’ Clock ?” 

“Earlier still—I have heard from inmates of 
Santiniketan—my cousins were students there— 

“They say, I am told, that Tagore does not sleep 
beyond five hours a day.” 

“That’s a miracle. People who do not sleep well 
get bald, but Tagore has a prolusion of hair-growth.” 


“It Is the joy of waking hours that prevents the 
baldness, I believe. If you can feel intense joy in the 
hours that pass, you don’t seem to get tired at all.” 

“Yes, but only poets and artists can feel the joy of 
waking hours. For the majority of men and women 
life is mere dullness, if not prolonged misery.” 

“How can you say that ? You are a rich man’s 
daughter. How do you know that the majjority in 
society live like that? A friend of mine who is a 
philosopher says that the majority of human beings 
are stupidly happy.” 

“Like, the swine wallowing in mire”—she replied, 
laughing. “But am I not an obstacle in your way ? 
You are ready with your brush, I see.” 

“No, not at this moment. I am glad that you 
have come. I was just watching the variations in the 
shades of colour of the misty trees and of the skies on 
the other side of the river. I propose to paint a 
picture in oil colour of the Sun in pursuit of the 
fugitive Dawn”. 

“You mean, you want to put into colour what the 
sage of the Rig Veda sung in hymns, describing 
Usha, the Goddess of Hope, escaping from Surya—the 
Sun-god, source of all inspiration. Am I correct ?” 

“Hundred per cent correct. Are you a graduate 
with Honours in Sanskrit ? But yesterday you were 
talking of Bengali Honours, and I thought that you 
had passed with Honours in Bengali. 

“I was a student in the Honours course first in 
Bengali for a fortnight, and then for another fortnight 
in Sanskrit—but I had to give up”. 

“Why?” 

“The doctors advised my father to take me to a 
health resort. I had a break-down of health on 
account of malaria. I passed in the pass course”. 

“It’s a pity**. 

“Why ?” 

“Because, you seem to be a good student who 
might have done well in the University e»amiw«tfon _ 
But of course you don’t require a degree with 
Honours”. 
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“Why ?” 

“You don’t require a job !*’ 

“Who knows ?” 

“But you are a rich man’s daughter, and I hear, 
you are going to be a richer man’s wife.’’ 

“O, have you heard as much as that about me ?” 
She laughed but there was a faint tremor in her voice 
when she continued, “Nothing should be considered 
as settled in this world. Events change, established 
governments fall. What about the rich men and 
women of Russia ? I have heard, some of the white 
Russian counts and countesses are waiters and 
waitresses in hotels of Paris and Vienna.’’ 

“You are the most sensible, at the same time, 
the most pessimistic of aristocrats to be aware of the 
warnings of history”. 

“I think I am sensible enough but I am not a 
pessimist. Have you read the Congress manifesto ? 
Did you go through the speeches of Nehru and Bose 
at the Congress session the other day ?” 

“I didn’t. What did they say ?” 

“They propose to abolish the permanent settle* 
ment.” 

“They thought they would propose to abolish the 
British empii-e first.” “That they would, later on. 
First, they propose to abolish the permanent settle* 
ment.” 

“The permanent settlement—you mean the 
permanent settlement with the Zamindars which 
Lord Cornwallis introduced in 1793.” 

“I see, you have a memory for dates”. 

“I was a student ol history once in the honours 
course, but unlike you I did not give up the course— 
the course gave me up”. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“I simply could not prosecute my studies. My 
father died, and my mother fell ill—I had to join the 
Gunshell Factory at Cossipbre as an apprentice with 
a paltry allowance per month”. 

“What a pity 1 But you could have joined an 
evening college.’* 

“I had no surplus after meeting the unavoidable 
expenses. I tried to increase my income by labelling 
bottles at night for a private firm dealing in spurious 
drugs. I didn’t know, I had no suspicion of the in* 
tention of my employer. But the police arrested him 
one day and arrested me also. I lost my job at Cossi- 
pore. Lucidly, my mother was dead before it happe¬ 
ned like that”. 

“Good heavensl were you ?” Her face was grave. 


“No, I was not put in jail, because nay employer 
wa» good enough in absolving me of all eomplidty. 
He was a noble-hearted cheat”. A joy was smiling. 

"A noble-hearted cheat! That is Bat contradic¬ 
tion I” 

“Not exactly so—my employer, his name was Dr. 
Madhumangal Vidyabagish, Vishakratna, Kaviraj- 
SUromani.D.Sc. (HomeoJ-a self-styled Homeo-cum- 
Ayurvedic Physician. All his titles were purchased 
from associations of men of the gentle profession 
specialising in the sale of title* at cheap rates to the 
unemployed of India. He had engaged me in labelling 
bottles of ’Ganges water* mixed with a tea spoonful 
of boney and selling them all throughout eastern 
India wherever corpulent gentlemen and ladies were 
sufficiently large in number to be cheated for every 
consecutive six months by turn.” 

“Why did he choose corpulent gentlemen and 
ladies as his customers?” 

“His drug called ‘Madhumangala’ was meant 
for curing those ladies and gentlemen of the disease 
of flatulence.” 

“O, I see.” 

She laughed. 

“Don’t you agree that he was a noble-hearted 
cheat. He cheated the fat ladies and gentlemen, but 
created employment for me and a group of at least 
a dozen youngmen in desperate need of cash to make 
the two ends meet. Possibly there could be no harm 
to public health as the water before bottling was 
boiled for a long time.” 

“An ingenious method of cheating the public!” 

“I am not sure, if all the members of the public 
would share the opinion that ‘Madhumangala’ was 
a spurious drug. At least a dozen ladies, much red¬ 
uced in weight, I was told by one of my confederates 
in labelling who were present at the trial, testified to 
the efficacy of the drug !” 

“The efficacy of the drug ! Then did your empl¬ 
oyer escape punishment?” 

“He was fined for not complying with the rules 
under Government order relating to the production 
and sale of drugs. But the main police charge—that of 
cheating the public could not be proved. As a matter 
of fact, the instructions for use were such that even 
the most chronic type of flatulence would be effect¬ 
ively controlled at least during the period one used 
the drug and followed the prescription for its use.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, the prescription was: One spoonful to be 
taken after every twenty-four hours of fasting; There 

{Centd, onpagt 53) 
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1 The Days of Our Glory 

i 

ASHU CHATTOPADHYAY 
Synepaia of previoas Chapter : 

( Honorom, an educated, villager, came to Calcutta in search of employment. He did not like.the 
idle-rich men and women to whom he was introduced by his friend Pinaki. He secured a job of 
proof-reader in a big press through a labour organisation. He liked the two daughters of his 
co-worker Sachinath. He wanted to marry the elder girl Sarbari and went one evening to know her 
mtnd but she played with him and evaded his enquiry.) 


CHAPTER 18 

Monorom stood beside the window and stroked 
the hair o)' his head many times. He was extremely 
bewildered. The narrow lane outside was lonely, no 
fast-steps sounded there. The loneliness seemed 
unbearable to him. He was tempted to go out into 
the lane. Perhaps *he gentle fresh air outside would 
cool his brain, would brush away from his forehead 
the shame of his defeat. Then the roads would stretch 
before him for his free movement. He would tread 
the path of his life just as he liked. He could open 
the front door and step outside easily. Nobody was 
there ru prevent him. Perhtps Sarbari would be 
surprised when she would come to the room and 
miss him. Perhaps she would be disappointed because 
she would be prevented from playing with him any 
more. But Monorom had earned the right to dhap- 
point her alter the intolerable one hour he hai spent 
with her. 

Bui lie could net go away. He only waked to 
and fro in the room Taen he realised with a start 
that Sarbari was taking too tong a time to bring a 
glass of water for him. Then he recalled her sitting 
idly and absent-mindedly before the burning stove 
some time ago. Was she not playing with him after 
all ? Was she even then sitting like that before the 
water-jug ? Was the blood in her heart also dancing 
wildly ? Was she talking and behaving so frivolously 
to hide that storm ? 

Monorom wanted to go inside the flat again to 
what Sarbari was doing at that time. Then be 
suppressed that desire. Perhaps Sarvari’s power of 
resistance had become weak, so she dared not come 
to him to offer him the glass of water. She was right 
when she said that water did not quench all kinds of 
thirst. And she was incapable of offering anything 
but water. Although a free-thinker, she was not 
above the bounds of age-old Indian idea of propriety 
for a girl. No one except the women of this country 
knew the glory of depriving her heart the fulfilment 
of Its df sire. 

So, he should not trouble Sarbari any more. He 
stood before the Window^ ■ lit a cigarette and saw 

1»8 


Bibha returning escorted by a servant. The sweet 
girl Bibha had always come to his rescue. She dis¬ 
missed the servant, entered the room and closed the 
door. Then she saw Monorom and exclaimed in 
delighted surprise, “When did you come, Monoda ? 
Where is Dim ?’’ 

‘‘She went inside to bring a glass of water V©r me, 
but she is taking a very longtime. Go in and see 
what she is doing," Monorom informed her. 

Bibha svent inside and Monorom could hear her 
calling her elder sister aloud. Then she came back 
with a glass cf water, offered it to Monorom and 
said, . “she is lying beside our small brother as if 
sleeping. When 1 called her, she asked me to cake 
the glass of water to you. My elder sister is getting 
peculiar day by day. I can’t understand her." 

How could a girl of her tender age understand the 
problems of a grown up girl like Sarbari, Monorom 
thought But he was happy to get that information. 
Sarbari was not playing with him. She was affected 
by what happened. Monorom was glad at this 
thought. He sat on the bedstead, lit a cigarette and 
asked, “Why didn’t your aunt come back with you ?” 

“She will come after some time. She is helping 
the household to prepare for the function. But you 
must not leave now, Monoda, I shall quarrel with 
you." 

Monorom smiled, Bibha was helpful as usual. He 
asked, “What for shall you quarrel with me ?” 

“For not coming every day and telling us a fine 
story.” 

1‘How can I tell a story ? Your eider sister is 
avoiding me. She kept me sitting alone and went in 
to sleep beside her brother. Did she act right ?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“How so ?” 

**She is angry with yo3 for not coming every day, 
just as I was angry.” 

‘Did die tell yon that ?" 
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'‘Ye*, the did. But don’t inform her that I have 
told you. She will quarrel with me.” 

“No, no, I’ll never inform her, I promise. But 
tell me what die did she say about me. 

“Do you know Monoda, that she loves you very 
much, just as I do. And you don’t come to see us 
every day. You are becoming more and more naughty 
every day.” She pouted her beautiful full lips. 

“But how can I relieve her of her anger ?” asked 
Monorom. 

“I don’t know,” answered Bibha, “She gives no 
wdght to what I say. You may try.” 

“How did you enjoy the marriage function ?” 
asked Monorom to distract her attention. 

“I enjoyed it very much. The house is very near 
to our place. But I did not like the bridegroom." 

“Why didn't you like him ?” 

‘‘Oh, he is so ugly I Bridegrooms should not be 
like that.” 

“When you shall marry, I’ll bring for you a 
beautiful bridegroom.” 

“But I can’t marry now, 1 am not grown up.” 

“But wbat ibaU you do now, Bibba ? Study in a 
school ?” 

“I will read only good story books with fine 
pictures, I’ll never read for the examination. Let 
my elder sister do so.” Bibha said with finality. 

“What else you shall do, Bibha ?” asked Mono- 
rom. 

“I shall ride aeroplanes,” Bibha replied without 
hesitation. Then she asked, “Have n’t you met that 
prince, Monoda ?” 

It was hard for Monorom to keep sober. But he 
asked in surprise, “Which prince ?*’ 

“That means you have forgotten about your 
promise to me, you have not tried to seek him !” 
Bibha went to the window and stood with her back 
to Monorom. 

“Your elder sister is angry with me,” said Mono¬ 
rom, “if you are also angry, with whom shall I 
talk ?” 

Bibha came back hastily and encircled his neck 
with her little hands. Then she asked, “But how can 
I ride an aeroplane, Monoda ?’’ 

“Oh, you were asking about that prince ? I have 
already met him.” 

“Have you ?” Bibha could hardly believe her 
good luck, “Did you tell him about the ride in bis 
plane ? What did he say ?” 


“He seemed to lie Very glad, sa^d that he 
was looking for somebody whom he could take for a 
flight with him. He doesn’t like to ride a plane 
alone.” 

Bibha remained speechless with utter surprise and 
gladness. ■ , . 

“But there is a difficulty,*’ said Monorpm, 
looking askance at Bibha. 

“I knew there would be some difficulty.” said 
Bibha sadly, “such is my luck.” 

“The aeroplane is out of order now. It will take 
two months to repair it,” Monorom informed her. 

Bibha was reassured. She could easily wait two 
months for the rare opportunity of riding a phase. 
She stroked the hairs in Monorom’s head with infinite 
affection. The Btorm on Monorom’s blood cooled 
down at this loving attention of the tender girl. Now 
Monorom could return to his boarding house, he 
would not have to pass a sleepless night. Everybody 
must enjoy deep affection of somebody, Monorom 
thought. The sweet girl Bibba was God’s gift to 
him. 

But wbat would happen to Sarbari ? Bibha would 
not be able to soothe her nerves. Perhaps Monorom 
had deprived her of the benefit of peaceful slumber 
for many nights to come. About one thing Monorom 
was sure, the heat in her blood would melt her 
austere rigidity and make her full of womanly 
tenderness. 

He had to come back from his world of thought. 
Sarbari was standing in the room. She seemed c*fm 
and composed, her eyes seemed to be refreshed after 
a bath of tears. Her whole self seemed to be resigned 
to her destiny, her spirit of fight had left her. After 
looking at her neither Monorom nor Bibha could say 
anything. 

It was Sarbari who asked Monorom, “Didn’t 
thou get thy drinking water ?” 

This was the first time that she said ‘thou’ to him. 
But Monorom did not get excited at that. Her 
present attitude seemed quite normal to him. Bibha 
was glad that her elder sister had at last called thou 
to Monoda, but she dared not show her gladness. 

“Yes, I have received my glass oi water from 
Bibha,” said Monorom, “take your seat, Sarbari, 
Dusmanta has gone away. He will not come back 
until you ask him.” 

“I drove him away,” Saibari said under her 
breath, “perhaps he went away deeply hurt.” 

“His sorrow went with him,” said Monorom, 
“but that is Sakuntala’s problem, not yours.” 

“Tell him Monoda that I’ll never meet Sakuntala 
again. I am Sarbari, and nobody else.” 

( Conti . on page 53) 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

SVETOSLAV ROERICH 

(Work' rtwnmed Painter and Writer) 

There is no better task than the development 
and the building up of goodwill. 

A wider knowledge, contacts, a broader exchange 
of data and ideas, all these factors are essential to 
create better understanding among peoples and 
na ions. With that understanding will come tolerance, 
sympathy and goodwill. By developing a social 
consciousness, the consciousness of good neighbour* 
liness, we create that future social cooperation 
which, perchance, will supercede the chaos of these 
days. One must become socially minded in the 
broadest sense of this word, one must realise that 
education as such is a necessity not primarily for 
impro 'ing our physical well-being, but for our own 
spiritual and moral upUftment whereby we can better 
serve our neighbours and humanity in general. 
Once we clearly eitablish this factor, education and 
its position in life 6nds its own proper place, and it 
should not, as we unfortunately too often see it 
produce those thousands, I should say, of unemployed 
educated young man and women. Of necessity, 
there shall always be only a certain number of opp¬ 
ortunities along the special branches of knowledge. 
And only a very highly civilised society can produce 
a sufficient number of opportunities tor every branch 
of knowledge. The youth of to-day bolds the golden 
keys of the future. Who knows where may be the 
leaders of Tomorrow destined to lead humanity to a 
better Future. 

By constantly improving ourselves, we serve best 
the cause of humanity in general. One of the rules 
for success is hard work. I d> not think that an/ 
success achieved without hard work can be of a last¬ 
ing nature. There may be a stroke of luck, but it 
will hardly last And can very seldom be of great con¬ 
sequence. There is no work actually below our 
dignity, after all, everything is determined only bv 
our attitude. Our attitude to outside factors and 
circumstances is, and can be the only determining 
standard. Once we are open minded, everthing h 
within our grasp if we but apply ourselves. The 
main problem is to free our mind of prejudice! and 
every day habits which tend very often to hinder 
our further progress. . We must feel free, we must 
feel the urge to do things, improve ourselves and 
be ready to sacrifice our comforts in this struggle for 
achievement. If we approach our problems in a 
half-hearted way, we can hardly expect success. It 
would hardly be just to expect success to come our 
way when success is so hard to win. The young 
people of to-day have tremendous opportunities 
before them, more as a matter of fact, than they 
ever had before. Study the lives of great men - con¬ 
template their struggles and you will see there was 
no short-cut to success for them, but they were 
always willing to work where others wanted to play. 



Sveloslav Roerich * 

The ease with which ideas are made to spread and 
encompass the world tends to quicken the process of 
evolution, hence there are more opportunities and 
more fields for activity. By being, always ready for 
further study and being prepared to do extra work, 
we qualify ourselves to be better and more useful 
members of society, and success may be expected in 
one way or another. One can hardly say with fair¬ 
ness that hard work has not justified itself—never be 
afraid to try. It is within our powers to create for 
ourselves a better life. Let us spread our wings, 
success lies within our grasp if we but apply our¬ 
selves. 

In many countries, we find numerous organisa¬ 
tions endeavouring to bring closer together the youth 
of the world, creating thereby a better understanding 
of the psychological factors underlying every nationa¬ 
lity. I believe it to be of the greatest importance 
for every individual to know' as mu :h as possible 
about the wnrld at large • the various conditions 
which underlie the various customs and characteris¬ 
tics of countries and nationalities as well as the bio¬ 
graphies of the great men they had produced. W« 
mint impartially study history and the development 
ofnatioDsand we shall glean through it a better 
understanding of factors to apply and factors to avoid 
in our own life. The importance of social life cannot 
be too strongly emphasised, by greater interchange 
of ideas, we broaden our contciousneis and those 
ideas serve very often as a catallzer to bring out some 
of our own, yet dormant thoughts. 

If we but clearly realize that we are the True 
Masters of our future and that we can bend circums¬ 
tances to our determination to succeed, then there 
is no Task too difficult for us to overcome, no Trial 
too great for us to stand. 

IF WE BUT PERSEVERE 
SUCCESS IS BOUND TO COME 
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FILMARQUEE 

Dhntvajyotj Roy-Gh*wdfc«ry 


WHO SAYS our filmmakers don’t give a thought 
to the country and it* changes ? Weil, they do. 
Lately, repoits spill out that most of our leading 
filmmakers, naturally from Bombay belt, are having, 
rather heaving a long sigh of relief that the ‘reign oi 
terror’ is over. Reign of terror, indeed. It make* 
one wonder whatever ‘reign of terror’ there had been 
during the Emergency—did it really reach the film¬ 
makers who seemed to whoop up in an obscene kind 
of luxury with an apparent show of exhibitionism in 
all the vulgar forms ? May be Kishorekumar had a 
bone of contention—but wbat about others ? Wha» 
about Sunil Dutt and the dozen others including 
Mr. G.P. Sippy whose Sholay went on scooping up 
money as much as possible ? Or, how many stars 
were there who considered bringing down their 
under-the-counter- remuneration in black money ? 
Well, these things don’t get published. 

Veteran character aritiste Pran, an avowed Jana 
saghite may have reasons to say things he has said 
against the Emergency but how comes there are 
dozen others who are singing halleluiah along with 
Pran? A report says that Kabir Bedi—being 
favoured by a top brass in the cabinet—threw a 



Mala 9inha in Bengali film 'Kovita' 
Mag, 1977 


spanner in the foreign release of Goldie Anand's 
Bullet (supposed to have had its premier in London) 



Sh trmila Tagore ...Not yet pooped in Back to 
Calcutta films 


saying unless the world distribution rights were given 
to him thr picture wouldn’t be allowed to be shown. 
The news came only after Emergency—whereas the 
news could easily come to us during the supposed 
‘reign of terror’ about which our filnjmm are gloss¬ 
ing over a lot. Now, waxing eloquent is a favourite 
game of our movie mughals, These people seem to 
pose naive—now ! 

But sve don’t think Mr. L K. Advani will be 
naive enough to swallow what some of our erswhile 
filmmakers are trying to feed off. Being a journalist 
himself Mr. Advani knows, we are sure, what the 
game is. 

Mr. Advani has said while the Janata Party h«if 
not formulated its policy on Indian cinema and the 
state of the Indian film industry ‘our policy would be 
to free this important industry from state control’. 
With all respect to Mr. Advani, let’s hope that such 
freeness doesn’t allow our commercial filmmakers to 
do a lot more violent and meaningless films in which 
they are very much adept. 

Indian Telly 

TV in India doesn’t pose much of a threat like 
its western counterparts. TV in India cannot 
replace cinema for the simple fact that it derives 
most of its mass appeal from the crudest aspect of 
Indian commercial cinema. So, any talk of TV 
growing mature brings snigger from all quarters. 
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Finch Wins Oscar 

l ■ i 

Rocky was awarded the Oscar for the best picture 
of the year. Director John Avilderson was voted the 
best director of the year. Rocky is a kind of 
Cinderella saga; a sentimental story of a smalltime 
fighter who finally makes it. Thirty-year-old 
Sylvester Stallone, strongly favoured to win the best 
actor award for his role as Rocky, also wrote the 
script. It was a lowcost production having rejected 
by the movie mughals. 

The late Peter Finch and actress Faye Dunaway 
won the O,scars for the best film actor and actress 
respectively tor thtir performances in Network—a 
bitter satire on the telvision industry. 

Finch who died following a heart attack soon 
after he had completed the film became the first actor 
to win the American academy Oscar posthumously. 

The film All the President's Men— based on the 
Watergate scandal, won four Oscar awards. Miss 
Beatrice Straight won an Oscar for one of the smallest 
pmewinning roles : she played only three scenes in 
the Network. 

Jason Robards in All the President's Men won the 
best supporting actor award. 

Barbara Streissand won the Oscar f<>r the. best 
song together with singer Paul Williams for “Ever¬ 
green* from A Star is Bom. 

Shabana 

A report says Shabana is not having an easy time 
with Satyajit Ray. Somebody from Ray went to 
meet her for dates, for Shatranj ki Khelari—but sbe 
demanded payment of fresh instalment first. When 
the man said she should talk to the producer about 
it, Shabana replied; Sorry, no money, no dates I 
Ray, one hears, is not very impressed with S’s per¬ 
formance. Naturally, they started for replacement. 
When Shabana heard about it, she got little panicky 
and offered an apology. Satyajit took a lenient view 
of the whole thing. Perhaps, she has learnt by now 
that Satyajit is a different kind of man. 

Neetu Singh 

Neetu Singh is one actress and she very olten has 
a centrespread in most of fan magazines—but if you 
ask in how many pictures she has acted—most of the 
fans will be at a loss to answer. Because fans only 
know what Neetu does with Chintu, what Neetu 
thinks about Chintu, whether they will marry or not 
—or things like that. For this, Neetu alone is 
to blame. Her talents—excepting to a few only, 
including Chintu—are a mystery to most , of the 
cinebuffs. But if you happen to be a Chintuwatcher 
—it is bit different, of course 1 

Atithee 

Producer-director Arabindo Sen is busy finishing 
his Atithi. Utpal Dutta along Wrtb Shabana, Shashi 


Kapoor, Ursula Bhatt, one hears, have given terrific 
performance. Story is by Prafulla Roy—a bestseller 
and successful Bengali film. 



Biswajit and Mahtta in "Ranger Sahtb"—Bengali 

Kcya Chakravarti 

Burn in 1942, Kcya Chakravarti threw up her 
teaching career—she was a lecturer in English at a 
Calcutta College—to join the showbiz. She was as 
instant success on the Calcutta stage-being associat¬ 
ed with the avante garde drama group Nandikur of 
Calcutta. She excelled in Brechtian and Pirandellian 
adaptations. Among her noted plays are Natyakarer 
Sandhaney Chhaii Charitra (Six Characters in 
Search of a Dramatist), Sher Afgan (Henry VIII), 
Antigone and Nati Binodini. Her last work was in 
‘Football*. She had also translated an English 
drama. 

Recently she got drifted to film acting, and in 
this area too she had proved her mettle as an able 
actress. Her one and only film, yet released, is “Jay 
Jrkhanay Dad yea”. Her another film is Pronay 
Pasha.” 

% 

But on 12th March, on a location shooting over 
the Ganges, in Swadesh Sarkar’s “Jiban Jey Rakana” 
—She tumbled overboard the steamer carrying the 
film crew—and died. 
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Her husband, Mr. Rudnprasad Sengupta, also a 
professor at a Calcutta College and a reputed actor/ 
playwright, feels that lack of responsibility on the 
part of the producer and director of the film in 
question is responsible for Keya's death. 

There are speculations about the cause of her 
death. Some think it a case of suicide too. 

Suicide or accident, Bengali performing art has 
lost one of its very powerful actresses. We will miss 
her. 

Mother ! 

Sharmila Tagore from Bombay will come to 
Calcutta for Mother. No, it is nat Gorky’s famous 
Mother—but a story from Ashutosh Mukhopadhyay. 

[Gontd. from 

was no restriction about food, but no food could be 
taken for twenty-four hours in a period of three days. 
Third, this process was to last for six months conse¬ 
cutively. If any body broke the rule, he or she must 
begin again.” 

“How funnyl” 

“It’s not funny exactly, it’s quite a serious affair. 
Such a man must be reckoned not only a noble-hear¬ 
ted gentleman—a friend of the unemployed—but 
a benefactor of society since what was taken from 
the fat was automatically available to the lean. In 
India’s periodic need of foodstuff such a man might 
deserve an address of welcome.” 

Purnima listened with a smile. She was conscious 
of her slim waist less than eighteen indies, and the 
beautiful proportions of her body which she knew full 
well always excited the admiration of male eyes, 
casually or greedily cast. 

But what was he thinking of her? She was not 
sure of his admiration. I* was clear, he was aware of 
flic fact she was betrothed to another. Was this the 
reason why he was so alcof? Why should he not 

( Vontd. from 

“Why ?” asked Monorom. 

“I am Sarbari, which means night, and night has 
its darkness.” 

“No,” protested Monorom, “the night-sky is full 
ofBtars, and sometimes the moon makes the night 
tenderly bright and full of romance. How do you 
say Bibha ? Your name also means night.” 

“But I can’t understand what you are talking 
about, Monoda,” said Bibha, “'Did somebody called 
Dusmanta come here ? Why did he go away ? And 
who is Sakuntala ? Where is she ?” 

Monorom smiled and said, “I’ll tell you their 
story from the Mahabharata one day.” 

Bibha asked in surprise, “If they are in a story’, 
how can they come here and talk with you ? Just 
now Didi asked you to tell something to Dusmanta. 
How can you tell a person who is in a story ? You 
are also becoming peculiar like my elder sister, 
Monoda. I can’t understand both of you.” She 
pouted her delicious lips. 


A documentary is being made on Bankunchandm 
to mark Bandemataram centenary. 

Among other films, nearing completion at fislnitti 
Studios—are a couple of spoofs. 

Ray’s Documentary 

Satyajit Ray’s film on Balasaraswati had been 
shelved for ten years—but now it has surfaced again, 
and as a result, dance-lovers now have 33-minute 
colour documentary sponsored by the National Centre 
for the Performing Arts and the Tamil Nadu 
Government. Ray succeeds in explaining the basie 
concept of Bharat Natyam with Bala as its exponenL 
The Rayish precision and artistry is incomparable— 
as usual. 

page 47) 

understand the change that had come over her? 

Was he not an artist? 

£veu if she were to be married to Ajit Kumar, 
she might have him as her friend—a worshipper of her 
beauty. 

The next moment she felt the incongruity of her 
wish. Why had she again come to Ajoy? A woman 
who was to wed another should not play with fire. 

Was it not written in the scriptures that a man 
and a woman are like liquid butter and fire? If the 
two come into contact, the flames may shoot up any 
day, any moment. 

Sne went pale at the thought, and suddenly said, 
“Good bye, I must not tarry longer. Proceed with 
your work”. 

She withdrew abruptly... 

He was surprised by the sudden change of mood 
in her. He stood gazing vacantly in her direction, as 
she left the spot with quick steps for her way back 
home. 

“What a strange woman!” he thought. 
page 4 j) 

Monorom laughed, Sarbari smiled. Then she 
drew her younger sister to her and said tenderly, “I 
will make you understand. When Monoda told you 
about two persons and a story about them, he didn’t 
tell you the truth. He taught me a very interesting 
game. When I joined him in the game, I became 
thirsty. Water did not quench that thirst. So I lay 
exhausted beside our brother and was afraid to come 
out to play that game again. Do you understand 
now ?” 

“You must teach me that game, Monoda,” said 
Bibha. 

Monorom could not give any replv to her. AD 
the nerves in his body were paralysed by delirious 
joy. He stood up and could only say, “It is late. 
Let me go now. I’ll come again tomorrow.” 

“Don’t go now, Monoda,” pleaded Bibha. Sarbari 
lowered her radiant face. Monorom saw her face 
nevertheless. He stroked the fair head of Bibha 
affectionately and stepped out into the lane. 

[To bo CknUtmed) 
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of the deep poverty 

of the masses is due to 

the ruinous departure from 
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We mutt plant the roots and lay the'foundatlon on which the structure of an 
Industrial India can be erected. Priority must, therefore, be given to the develop* 
ment of heavy industry. 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 


X X X 

The development of heavy industry can alone usher economic Independence 
of the country. The Imperialists want Incfta^to remain as an -agricultural country 
and supplier of raw materials to them. ^ 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Wipe out all sins that obstruct the path to right knowledge. Grant ua that knowledge of the Truth 
which is beyond doubts and misconception. May the wind blow sweetly ; may the rivers flow sweetly • 
may plants and herbs be sweet to us ; may days and nights be sweet to us; may the dust of the earth be 
sweet to us; may the heaven that protects us be sweet to us; may the trees be sweet to us; may the sun 
-shine on us sweetly, may the cows yeild us sweet milk. 

Selfless service leads to the knowledge of Brahman. Selfless service leads to the Supreme Joy. 

—Tajur Veda (Y 48-50) 

OM... 

Pilled with Brahman are the things we see 
Filled with Brahman are the things we see not, 

From out of Brahman floweth all that is : 

From Brahman all—yet is he still the same. 

OM... Pea ce—Peace—Peace. 

Lead us from the unreal to the real; 

Lead ui from darkness to light; 

Lead us from death to immortality. —Brihadaranyaka Upaniikad 

If you cannot become absorbed in me, then try to reach me by repeated concentration. If you lack 
the strength to concentrate, then devote yourself to works which will please me. For, by working for my 

take only, you will achieve perfection. If you cannot even do this, then surrender yourself to me alto¬ 
gether. Control the lusts of your heart, and renounce the fruits of every action. 

-Bhagavad Gita (BhaktJ Yog 9 ) 

In this world, what is the greatest terror.the fear of death. 

Who is awak ? He who practices discrimination. 

Who is asleep ? He who lives in ignorance. 

What is happiness ? Detachment. 

What brings happiness ? The friendship of the holy. 

What qualities are rarest in this world ? 

To have the gift of speaking sweet words 
with compassion, to be learned without 
pride, to be heroic and also forgiving, to be rich 
without attachment to riches—these four are rare. 

—Sankaracharya (Pramottara Malika) 

O h Lord and Soul of the Universe 
Mine is no prayer for wealth or retinue. 

The playthings of lust or the toys of fame; 

As many times I may be reborn 

Grant me, O Lord, a steadfast love for Thee. 

—8hrl Chaitanya 

Satisfied with what tnay come, never wishing* 
of any, 

Ever absorbed in doing good to others, shall 
I keep that thought, s4ord and deed; 

Hearing with my ears most unbearable, 

harsh words, I shall not burn with their fire, 

But with pride banished and a cool level 

mind, I shall count others’ virtues nor their vices 

Giving up the anxieties which arise from 

body, 1 shall bear pleasure and pain with equanimity. 

—Tulsidas.(Vinay Patrika) 

The silkwork builds his cocoon with great love and infinite patience. It is a beautiful cocoon, but the 
-silk work cannot get out of it and ultimately dies in it. The material world, too, is like a beautiful cocoon. 
We build it with great affection and imprison ourselves in it, forgetting that there are more beautiful things 

outside. —Ramkrishna Paramhansa 
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Churches, orders, theologies, philosophers have failed to save mankind because they have busied 
themselves with intellectual creeds, dogmas, rites and institutions. They have neglected the one thing 
neodful, the power and purification of the soul. We must go back to one thing needful, take up again 
Christ’s gospel of the purity and perfection of mankind, Mahomed’s gospel of perfect submission, self¬ 
surrender and servitude to God. Chaitanya's gospel of the perfect love and joy of god in man, Ramkrishna’s 
gospel of the unity of all religions and the divinity of God in man, and gathering all these streams into one 
mighty river, one purifying and redeeming Ganges, pour it over the death—in—life of a materialistic 
humanity. —Sri Anrobindo (Yoga asid its objects) 

He whom I enclose with my name is weeping in this dungeon. I am ever busy building this wall 
all around, and as this wall goes up into the iky day by day I lose sight of my true being in its dark 
shadow. 

I take pride in this great wall and 1 plaster it with dust and sand lest a least hgle should be 1'ft in 
this name, and for all the care I take I lose sight of my true being. —Tagore (Gitanjali) 

I am a man of peace. I believe in peace. But I do not want peace at any price. I do not want 
the peace you find in stone. I do not want the peace of that you find in the grave, but I do want the 
peace which you find embodied in the human breast which is exposed to the arrows of whole world, but 
which is protected from all harm by the power of the Almighty God. —Mahatma Gandhi 

(Young India Jan 19, 1921) 

If the trinity of world, EGO and God are considered as separate entities they are mere I illusions 
like the appearance of silver in mother of pearl. God, ago, and world are really Sivaswarupa (The form 
of Siva) or Atmaswarupa (the form of the spirit). —Raman Mantra hi 

♦Be pure in heart : all righteousness is contained in this one commandment: all other things) are 
nought but empty display. . 

Those that love not live only for themselves : as to those who love, they will give their very 1 bones 
for keeping others. The seat of life is in Love : the man who hath it not is only a mass of skin — encased 
bone. —Tins Valluvar (The Tirukkural} 
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There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe. 

She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do. 


Plan your family. Plan your savings- 
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Editorial 


JANATA GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 

We hail warmly the categorical declaration of Shri Morarji Desai to run the government on the 
Gandhian principles. Shri Desai has assured the countrymen that the Janata Government mil upheld 
the ideology as laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the nation. Gandhiji urged upon the people 
at the helm of affairs of the country to strive hard “to wipe out tear from every eye.” According to 
Gandhiji the acid test of a government is how far it has been able to ameliorate the sufferings of the teem¬ 
ing masses by solvicg their burning problems. 

To-day the acute problems of the country are poverty, unemployment and soaring price-rise. About 
fifty per cent people hve below the poverty line and many millions unemployed both educated and unedo- 
cated are undergoing the miseries of unemployment. No doubt our national wealth has increased consi¬ 
derably since independence. But unfortunately major portion of the national wealth has been cornered by 
a handful of privileged rich people. The productions in # the field and the factory have steppgwi wp 
appreciably. But due to the unscientific economic system the rich have become richer and the poor have 
been poorer from year to year. The abnormal population explosion has made the situation more difficult. 
The growth of production has not been commensurate with the demands of the growing population. Free 
India started her onward journey in 1947 with a population of 35 crores and to-day the population has 
gone above 60 crores. The problem of the country has grown to be stupendous. It is indeed a herculean 
task to meet the pressing needs of the growing population. 

Gandhiji’s ideal of “Swaraj” is not only to make the country self-sufficient in every way but 
also to turn each village unit as self-sufficient. Shri Desai has said that his government will pay 
more attention to the development of rural India. More than 80 per cent people of India live in 
the villages. If the villages are developed scientifically, then India will prosper. It is really very 
correct that the cities should not be developed at the cost of the villages. We have been imitating 
the western developed capitalist countries where cities have grown up at the expense of the villages 
as a result acute problems have arisen. The glorious heritage of Indian civilisation depended on 
the villages which were more or less selfsufficient. The political changes due to the advent of the 
foreigners could not bring about major change in the village life. Indian culture was deeply 
rooted in the villages. 

The vital task in developing the rural India is electrification of the villages. Electric power is 
to usher prosperity and progress in the villages. Energy is urgently required to step up food 
production as well as to develop cottage, small and various agro-industries in the rural areas. Power will 
enable the village people to attain self-sufficiency and thus to win “Swaraj”. 

The main task before the country is electrification and education which will pave the way towards 
the solution of poverty and unemployment. If the Janata Government under the leadership of Shri 
Morarji Desai takes up the plan to develop the rural India through electrification and education then a 
new India will emerge. Rural electrification will open up fresh avenues for providing employment to the 
vast human resources having no employment. Education of the illiterate rural masses will wipe out the 
backwardness which has darkened the rural life. 

If Gandhiji’s teachings are implemented by the Janata Government for planned development 
of the five lakhs villages cf India then the face of this poverty-stricken country will completely 
change and prosperity and progress of the entire people will be a certainty within a short period. 

The price level of the essential commodities is soaring up from day to day causing untold sufferings 
to (he common people. Prime Minister Morarji Desai’s emotional appeal to the industrialists and traders 
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to bring down the price index will not get proper response from the profiteering busintamrn. The 
Government should take strong measures to stabilise the price level of the essential necessaries of life 
for saving the people from abnormal sufferings. The anti-inflation policy, as declared by Shri Doiai, if 
implemented properly, will stabilise the price index within a short period. The soaring price-rise is the 
burning problem tfo-day. The policy of fre.; trade in focd is likely to increase price of all essential items. 

The foreign policy of nenalignment and peaceful coexistence as reiterated by the Foreign 
Minister, Shri Atal Behari Vajpayee, has enhanced the prestige and goodwill of India in the inter¬ 
national arena. Shri Vajpayee’s warm reception to USSR Foreign Minister Mr. Gromyko and his 
cordial negotiation with Mr. Gromyko strengthened further the bond of friendship between Russia 
and India, The new bilateral agreement with Russia will boost the trade turn over from Rg. 750 
crores to Rs. 900 crores. 

Shri Japjivan Ram as the leader of the C.F.D. declared scientific socialism as the ideology to be 
followed. We do hope that after merging with the Janata Party he will succeed in persuading other 
leaders of the Janata Paity to take up scientific socialism as their ideology. 

The Commerce Minister, Shri Mohan Dharia’s liberalised import policy is expected to accelerate 
the growth of the national economy. As Minister of Civil Supply, Shri Dharia’s fervent appeaj to the 
industrialists to bring down the price level of the essential items is likely to create an impact 6n the 
industrialists as Shri Dharia h?.s also given a note of warning to take stern action against excess profiteer¬ 
ing by the industrialists, Shri Dharia’s tfToits to bring down the price level have aiouicd great hepes 
among the pec pie that the price of the essential commodities w : Ii come down shortly. . 

The measures taken by Sbri L K. Advani, the Information and Broadcasting Minister, to restore the 
freedom of the press have been widely hailed by the counrtymen. Shri Advam’s steps to bring about 
progressive changes in his ministry deserve commendation. 

If the Janata Government really implements the Gandhian principles by solving the burning 
national problems then the poverty-stricken teeming masses will receive the benefit of the ooonomic 
development and thus will be free from deepening poverty and unemployment. 

II 

PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


Peace is the concern of the entire mankind. The development and progress of the human race 
entirely depend on peace. But in spite of this urgency of peace, the developed Western countries are 
carrying on their mad arms race which threatens the peace of the world. The developed countries are 
increasing their military budgets abnormally from year to year. They have been stockpiling nuclear 
weapons more and more. They are conducting also researches to manufacture new deadly weapons for 
the destruction of man and bis creations. 

The horrors of the second world war have miserably failed to dawn better sense among the rulers 
of these developed countries. The horrible destruction of many millions men, women and children along 
with the splendid creations of man has not been able to change the mind of these rulers, who are still 
persuing the same mad arms race. ^ 

The untiring efforts of USSR and other socialist countries have succeeded to establish detente in 
Europe. But unfortuntely the NATO Powers are now trying to scuttle the European detente by organi- 
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sing naval exercises and increasing their military budgets. The USSR under the leadership of Mr. I«.I. 
Brexhnev has been striving hard as the bulwark of strength to champion peace in the world. The cause 
of world peace has indeed acquired in socialism a firm material foundation. Still the public opinion in 
favour of lasting peace is to be created throughout the world by organising peace movement on a man 
scale. No doubt people want peace and loathe war. The man in the street in every country is interested 
in the maintenance of peace and is greatly alarmed for the arms race conduced in the developed countries. 
These common people are to be mobilised in each country for strengthening the cause of peace. The 
teeming masses of each country are to be educated about the urgency of lasting peace for the development 
and progress of human civilisation and to be enthused to uphold the cause of lasting peace in this strife* 
ridden world. 

The Helsinki agreement ushered in an atmosphere of peace in this world of war tension. The 
Vladivostok agreement between USA and USSR in 1974 aroused great hope for ending the arms race. 

The world is anxiously looking forward for the Salt talks between the two Super Powers to stop the 
arms race and to bring about gradual disarmament. 

The policy of USSR was categorically drclared by Mr. L.I. Brezhnev in his speech in the 25th 
CP.SU. Congress when he said, “Let me refer specifically to the current Soviet—US negotiations on 
further strategic arms limitation. We are holding them in an effort to effectuate the 1974 Vladivostok 
understanding and to prevent the opening of a new channel for the arms race, which would nullify every¬ 
thing achieved so far. An agreement on this issue would obviously be of great benefit both for the further 
development of Soviet—US relations, for greater mutual confidence, and for the consolidation of world 
peace.” 

Mr. Brezhnev again declared on 30th November "The Soviet Union hold* that efforts should be 
stepped up to conclude a new agreement on the limitation of offensive strategic arms on the basis of 
the accord reached a long time ago in Vladivostok. I think it is time to end the almost year-long 
‘freeze’ imposed by Washington on this important issue.” 

The urgent need of the present world is the early conclusion of this agre?;nent to prevent a nuclear 
war. The Soviet Union submitted memorandum at the 31st U.N. General Aisemb'y on urgent measures 
for stopping arms race and for disarmament. 

The most important task before the world to-day is to end the nuclear arms race, to reduce and 
subsequently to liquidate the nuclear weapon stocks, to ban nuclear weapons tes% to prohibit and destroy 
chemical weapons and to forbid the development of new types and systems of mass destruction. 

But unfortunately, the NATO Powers organised naval exercises from Norway to the Mediterranean 
sea during 1975-76 threatening the detente in Europe. The USA and the NATO countries are increasing 
their military budgets abnormally while the USSR and other socialist countries arc decreasing their defence 
budgets to promote gradual disarmament. The socialist countries are taking positive steps to establish 
political detente and to strengthen international security. 

The governments of the Western states also support the Helsinki agreements and the efforts to 
strengthen detente. This no doubt creates a favourable atmosphere for peace. Even the NATO Council 
session expressed the desire "to develop the East-West relations at a more satisfactory pace”, and stated 
again "the determination of their governments to comply with all the principles and provisions of the 
Final Act of the conference on security and cooperation in Europe.” This is indeed positive factor for 

detente. 

But unfortunately baseless campaign against USSR and other socialist countries is being conducted 
again in the USA and the Western countries to create misunderstanding between these countries and to 
spread panic among the people about increasing nuclear preparations of the socialist block. 

June, 1977 
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Such wrong propaganda should be stopped immediately in the interest of friendship and 
cooperation. The governments of the Western countries should cooperate with the socialist 
countries to give practical shape to the Helsinki accords. According to the Final Act, they should 
develop cooperation in the economic field, the organisation of all European Congresses on 
cooperation in power development, transport and protection of the environment. 

The leading statesmen of thirty five countries who signed tire Helsinki agreement in 1975 should 
unitedly take further positive steps to strengthen lasting peace in the world. In this nuclear age, peace is 
essential for the survival of mankind as well as for the progress and development of the human civilisation. 

Ill 

IRAQ MARCHES FORWARD 

Since the victory of the July Revolution of 1968, Iraq has been steadily marching forward to build 
up'a happy socialist country through scientific methods. The July Revolution of 1968 took up concrete 
programmes to achieve a comprehensive agrarian revolution. The Revolution brought about liquidation 
of feudal land ownership and distribution of land among the cultivators. The Revolutionary Government 
supplied improved seeds and fertilizers to the peasants and completed huge irrigation and drainage projects 
The Government took a programme to uplift the standard of living of the peasants and to step up produc¬ 
tion according to the national requirements. The government set up state, collective and cooperative 
farms throughout Iraq. 

The countryside of Iraq is being transformed as advanced socialist countryside with the help of 
science and revolutionary thought. The Arab Baath Socialist Party guided the development and expansion 
of the socialist sector in agriculture tor turning it as the most important sector to increase production, to 
accelerate socialist transformation and thus to raise the standard of living of the peasants. The role of the 
agricultural sector to build up national economy was given top priority. 

The planners have greatly stressed on the pressing need for coordination between the agricultural 
and"industrial sectors and the rest of economic and social sectors to improve planning and execution in the 
numerous operations of national economy. The government has taken up plans for the construction of 
dams, reservoirs, irrigation and drainage projects to develop agriculture with the help of modern scienttfic 
methods and thus to make the country surplus in food. 

The Revolutionary government has also started industrialisation of Iraq on a gigantic scale. The 
nationalisation of oil has given enormous wealth to Iraq.- The colossal earnings of oil are being utilised 
for the all-round development of the country. 

The Revolutionary government has brought about spectacular progress in industry, agriculture, 
education and health. The construction of buildings, roads, irrigation projects and industrial plants is 
going on at full speed. Poverty and unemployment have been liquidated from the country. The price of 
the essential commodities is controlled by the government to make them cheaply available to the common 
people. 

In socialist Iraq, the women have got equal rights with the menfolk. The women are also 
marching along with the men by contributing their best services for the development of their 
country. The socialist transformation of the socio-economic structure has brought about prosperity 
and progress in Iraq. The government has attained magnificent achievement in the economic, 
political and cultural field. Iraq’s heroic role in the struggle against imperialism, colonialism, 
Zionism and racialism has enhanced its prestige and goodwill in the comity of nations. Iraq under 
the bold and dynamic leadership of the Arab Baath Socialist Party has been achieving success after 
success in building a happy socialist country. 
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TASK OF THE CONGRESS 


The IndiaD National Congress which has a glorious heritage of long ninety years, which under the 
unique leadership of Mahatma Gandhi awakened the teeming masses of India to rise up in revolt to 
break open the chains of British imperialism and to liberate ‘Mother India* has been facing now 
unprecedented crisis due to the debacle in the Lok Sabha election. The results of the election have 
proved that the Congress lost its influence over the people of the Northern Indian states. The anti* 
Congress wave swept the country and installed the Janata Party in power. 

The leaders should diagnose scientifically the cause of such mass upheaval against Congress and 
take up comprehensive programmes to revitalise the organisation at the grass-root level. The Congress 
should be reorganised as a cadre-based organisation at village and thana level. The selfless service of 
a large band of dedicated cadres is urgently necessary for rebuilding the Congress. The cadres must 
be enthused with the ideology of socialism, secularism, democracy, nonalignment and peace. The cadres 
must have clear conception about the ideology to educate the people with the ideal of Congress. The 
cadres are to organise the peasants, labourers and intelligentsia on the basis of this ideology. They are 
to take up the burning problems of the people and to work for their solution through systematic 
movement and campaign. The masses are to be organised on the basis of their economic problems. 
The common people are interested in the availability of the essential necessaries of life at a reasonable 
price. They want the liquidation of unemployment and all causes of their backwardness. The 
Congress workers are to take up constructive programmes to mobilise the masses. A new life has to be 
infused in the organisation through mass contact. The peasants and labourers are to be organised on 
the basis of their pressing demands. 

The Coogress must not be merely an electioneering machinery. As Gandhiji set up a chain of 
constructive organisations throughout the country to organise the masses, so the Coogress is to start a 
net-work of constructive organisations like cooperatives in the urban and rural areas. The youths and 
students are to be organised on the basis of their acute problems. The youths are to be mobilised in 
the Congress Sevadal to render selfless service to the people for the amelioration of their sufferings. The 
Congress workers are to instil confidence among the people about their love for the masses and integrity. 
They have got to win over the teeming masses by their selfless services. 

The Congress workers are to take up the burning problems of the landless and poor cultivators. 
They are to be one with the suffering and downtrodden people. 

The Congress workers are to carry on campaign for national integration and secularism. They are 
to educate the masses about socialism and real democracy. The people must be made conscious about the 
urgency of the socioeconomic transformation of our unscientific social order. If the people once realise that 
socialism is the panacea of all their ills, then they will themselves forge ahead with the task of building a 
socialist order, where exploitation of man by man shall cease to exist and proverty and unemployment 
shall be liquidated. The burning patriotism of the martyrs who sacrificed their precious lives for the 
libera'ion of our Motherland should be the guiding spirit of the Congress workers. They must know first 
what is socialism and why socialism is urgently needed to solve the burning problems of the country. The 
Congress workers must have clear conception about socialism and democracy and the method to implement 
it. They must know why real democracy is not possible without socialist order. They must be fully conscious 
about the fact that the edifice of a real democratic India can be built up only on the bed-rock foundation 
of socialist economy. Sociolist democracy can alone solve the problem of poverty and unemployment. 

If a large number of conscious, and dedicated cadres can be trained and mobilised then the Congress 
can be revitalised and regain confidence of the people. 

No doubt a growing urge for socio-economic transformation is throbbing among the teeming 
masses. The task of the Congress is to canalise them in the proper channel for ushering the socialist order. 
The people are very eager to gain economic freedom. They need proper guidance to achieve it. The Cong¬ 
ress shall have to take initiative to unite all socialist and democratic forces for c onducting the struggle for 
economic independence. 

The Congress which led the people of India to attain ' political independence should regain its 
former stature to guide the Indian masses to gain economic freedom. No doubt the Congress shall have 
to carry on relentless struggle for the achievement of economic independence. The cherised goal of Gandhi¬ 
ji, Nehruji, Netaji and the galaxy of martyrs for the building of a socialist and democratic India where 
poverty, unemployment and illiteracy will be no more, must be achieved. 
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COMMENTS 


GROMYKO'S FRIENDLY VISIT TO INDIA 

The friendly visit of USSR Foreign Miniiter 
Mr. Andrew Gromyko has further strengthened the 
bond of friendship and cooperation between Russia 
and India. His visit has been indeed a landmark in 
Indo-Soviet relations. 

The joint communique, issued during his august 
visit, expressed strong determination to continue 
the policy of strengthening further the friendship 
and cooperation between the two countries. 

The joint communique has reiterated that the 
two countries will work for world peace both within 
and outside UN and that they wili strive hard to 
maintain peace in the Indian Ocean. 

The new bilateral agreement signed on the 
occasion has given India a soft credit of Rs. 225 
crores on favourable terms to import steel and coal 
technology or in other industrial sector, to increase 
the trade turnover from Rs. 730 acres to Rj. 90W 
crores annually. This will include import of one 
million tonnes of Soviet crude oil this year and 
export of steel, pig iron and other items of equal 
value by India to Russia. 

Soviet cooperation has enabled India to build up 
the basic industries in the public sector for attaining 
economic independence. About 80 major kev indus¬ 
tries have come up in India with Soviet assistance. 
India has developed as one of the top industrialised 
countries of the world. India is today able to offer 
cooperation to many of the developing countries even 
in the sophisticated fields of industrialisation. Soviet 
assistance has developed in India in the Pub!.: sector 
basic industries such as steel, machine-building 
plants, oil refineries, oil extraction and refining, 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, Power generation 
and power equipment, drugs and pharmaceuticals 
and precisian instruments. The USSR has also 
greatly helped India to develop agriculture, science 
and culture. 

The Indo-Soviet trade has developed speedily 
during the last three decades. Apart from traditional 
items, India is now exporting on a large scale manu¬ 
factured products like steel, aluminium, readv-made 
garments, hosiery items, garage equipments, storage 
batteries, power cables, wire ropes, dyes, detergents, 
handtools, cosmetics, footwear, cigarettes, electronics 
soft wate and many other items. 

The common struggle for peace, freedom of 
peoples and disarmament has strengthened the tie 
of friendship between the two countries more and 
more. 


The Indo-Soviet friendship has created a great 
impact on the international situation for strengthen¬ 
ing the cause of world peace. 

PRICE-RISE 

During the last six months the price of the essen¬ 
tial commodities has been rising more and more to 
aggravate the sufferings of the common people. The 
unscrupulous businessmen have been stepping up the 
price of the essential items to fatten their purse by 
fleecing the people. The people of middle and low- 
income can not meet their both ends to-day. 

It is high time that the Government should 
arrange the supply of the essential necessaries of life 
at the controlled price to the people through the 
government or consumers’ cooperative stores. The 
consumers should also come forward to form coope¬ 
rative stores in each mahalla of the cities and each 
village of the rural ureas to facilitate proper distribu¬ 
tion of the essential goods at reasonable price. 

• 

To-day when the country is self-sufficient in the 
production of foodgrains and other essential necessa¬ 
ries, th.-r.- is no justification for the soaring price-rise 
of the essentia! items. The reserve stock of 18 million 
tonnes of foodgralrs should go a long way to stabilise 
the price level. The price of foodgrains being increa¬ 
sed the prices of vegetable?, fish, egg, meatand oil 
have gone up unusually. There is no earthly reason 
for raising the price of mustard oil to Rs. 14.35 per 
kilogram. 

The government should lose no time to take up 
stern measures to bring down the price level of the 
essential nece.saries of life and thus save the people 
from their acute sufferings. The price of the daily 
necessaries should be controlled by the government. 
The controlled price level must be strictly maintained 
for the benefit of the people. 

The textile goods, tea and paper should be avail¬ 
able at the controlled price to the common people. 
The price of medicine has been also going up 
gradusllv during last six months. The price of drugs 
and baby food must be strictly controlled,,, The 
excess-profiteering of the foreign drug-manufacturing 
concerns should be curbed without delay. The 
unusual price of medicines is causing acute hardship 
to the people. The price of the drugs should be fixed 
by the government. 

TRADE WAR BETWEEN THE DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

During the last few years the relations between 
USA and Japan have been cool in spite of many 
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official assurances of better relations between the two 
countries. 

Since 1960s, the trade war between the two coun¬ 
tries has been continuing. The growing trade deficit 
forced the US rulers to reduce drastically the import 
of textiles, steel, television sets, transistors, radios 
and cars. Tariffs were imposed against these articles. 
The USA levied an extra 10 per cent charge on 
imports, a measure to control Japanese exports. 
Tokyo revalued Yen by 17 and 16 per cent respec¬ 
tively and captured the markets of its trade partners 
by the artificially undervalued Yen. The US had to 
face a deficit of $ 5000 million in 1976. The huge 
export of Japanese goods gave a below the industries 
of US. The Japanese exports acutely affected also 
the nine countries of the Common Market. 

The trade rivalry between Japan and the 
Common Market Countries is sure to deepen further 
this year as the undervalued Yen makes Japanese 
goods cheaper for increasing exports and stepping 
up currency reserves. The currency reserves have 
enabled Japan to invest more capital in the foreign 
countries «>nd thus to put more pressure upon its 
competitors. 

Since early 1970 Japan has become the 
second economic power in the capitalist world. 
It plays a leading-role in manufacturing steel, ships, 
transistors, radios, television sets, watches and cars. 
The Western trade partners have been cornered by 
Japan. 

The recent oil crisis hurled a severe blow to 
Japan, which is totally dependent on imported oil. The 
colossal oil bill developed a gap in Japan’s balance 
of payment. Japan had to raise loans in foreign 
countries to meet oil bill. The foreign indebtedness 
hardly affected Japan’s export trade. The Japaneese 
Finance Ministry introduced Yen to strengthen 
Japan’s foreign economic position and enabled Japan 
to boost exports to the oil producing countries and 
the western developed countries. The Yen as a strong 
currency has taken up the place of the weakened 
Pound. 

The problem of huge deficits in trade between 
the capitalist countries will be discussed Jn the May 
conference in London. The US proposal to increase 
the exchange rate of Yen will greatly improve its 
trade bamnee with Japan. Japan is likely to agree 
for the revaluation of Yen. 

The recent Fukuda-Carter talks aimed at 
Japaneese American Cooperation to revitalise the 
world economy and to strengthen the trade and 
monetary position of the United States. The US 
wants the Yen to play an important role in the inter¬ 
national money market of the capitalist world in 
order to control the West German mark. The trade 
rivalry among the developed capitalist countries is 
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deepening the economic crisis of the capitalist world 
more and more. 

PEACE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

India and other littoral States are gravely concer¬ 
ned for the peace in the Indian Ocean. The establish¬ 
ment of a major nuclear naval base in Diego Garda 
by the United States has greatly alarmed India, Sri 
Lanka and all other littoral States for their security. 

The USA has been extending its military presence 
in the zone of Indian Ocean and building a network 
of military bases in this area. According to the US 
Rear Admiral A. Marshall, the Pentagon spent 154 
millions dollars last year for the construction of a 
giagantic military base in Dieogo Garcia. The USA 
plan to construct a strong military base in Thailand 
has caused alarm among the South East Asian 
countries. 

According to the American journal. Military 
Review, the Pentagon has got a plan to build a mili¬ 
tary base in Transkei, on African eastern coast, to 
strengthen the US Navy’s position In the Indian 
Ocean. 

The US naval base on the Island of Masira will 
create tension in the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. The US plan to set up a chain of military 
bases in the region of South East Asia, Middle East 
and the islands in the Indian Ocean and Persian 
Gulf nullifies President Carter’s statement to maintain 
peace in the Indian Ocean. The network of naval 
and other military bases of USA in Asia and Africa 
dearly indicates that peace in the Indian Ocean will 
be disturbed. According to President Carter's state¬ 
ment, the US government should withdraw all 
military base.9 from Asia and Africa to turn the 
Indian Ocean as the zone of peace. The USSR and 
other Socialist slates are willing to extend their 
cooperation and help for strengthening peace in this 
zone. The USA and the Western countries should not 
lag behind to extend their support in strengther ing 
peace in Asia and Africa. 

FORIGEN INTERVENTION IN ZAIRE 

The deepening economic crisis due to the naked 
exploitation of the natural resources of Zaire added 
with the oppressive rule of General Mobtu, awakened 
the people to rise in revolt in Shaba. The situation 
in Zaire is simply explosive. The rebels strengthened 
by the popular sympathies are achieving rapid 
success. The rebels are determined to carry on a 
long guerrilla war. Rebel leader Nathaniel Mboumba 
has said that thousands of volunteers are joining 
the rebel camp. 

The OAU and all independent Africau countries 
have condemned the intervention in Zaire by the 
USA and the Nato powers. 

The US aid of arms and funds to the Mobtu 
government clearly exposes the foreign intervention 
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in the internal affairs of Zaire. The huge invest* 
meats of the foreign monopolies in copper of Zaire 
have made the situation critical. The speedy 
advancement of the newly free African states has 
made the Western countries nervous. They intend 
to set up a base in Zaire for carrying on counter* 
attack against the progressive African countries. 
Their plan is to conduct military operation against 
all progressive African States. The West plans to 
split Africa and to set one country against another 
and thus to consolidate their influence again in 
Africa. But the West should know that the Africans 
have awakened and that they will not tolerate any 
foreign intervention in the interna] affairs of their 
countries. Africa shall attain political and economic 
freedom in no time. According to the New York 
Times, the US investment in Zaire’s mining industry 
amounts to almost $ 1000 million. As Zaire prod* 
uces 7 per cent of the world output of copper, 67 
per cent of cobalt and a third of industrial diamond', 
the USA and the Nato powers are extending 
enormous help to General Mobtu to retain his power 
with a view of safeguarding their economic interests. 
There has been massive concentration of foreign 
troops and merceneries in Shaba province, near the 
Angolan border. The big shipments ot weapons 
and war material to Zaire have caused grave concern 
to Angola. 

The Angolan foreign minister has declared, “It 
is insurgents who are fighting in Shaba, Kivu, 
Klnahasa and other provinces. There are no 
Soviet, Angolan or Cuban citizens in Shaba. All 
allegations that the Soviet, Angolan and Cuban 
troops are operating in Zaire are down-right lies 
designed to internationalise the conflict in Zaire.” 
Field Marshal Castro has said, “Not a single Cuban 
is taking part in the internal conflict in Zaire. We 
have not armed or trained the insurgents.” 

The New York Times report that the latest US 
military supplies to Zaire amount to half the total 
US military aid to African countries. According 
to the Times, the White House hurriedly decided 
to send $ 2000,000 worth of military equipment to 
the Zaire government without even taking sanction 
of the Congress. Paris and Brussels have also 
decided to give military aid to Zaire government. 
The imperialists are preparing for a major military 
operation in Zaire to crush the peoples’ revolt. 
They are violating the charter of the United Nation 
by interfering in the affairs of Zaire. The foreign 
intervention in the iptemal affairs of African 
countries must be stopped. 

LEBANON 

The people of Lebanon have been undergoing 
the sufferings of continuous heavy fighting for a long 
time. The Israeli rulers aided by the imperialists 
have been carrying on onslaught against the 
patriotic and Palestinian forces to strengthen their 


control over this area. Heavy fighting has again 
flared up in the Southern districts of Lebanon near 
the bonier of Israel. The right wing Christain 
forces helped by Israeli artillery and tanks have 
started offensive against the national patriotic and 
Palestinian forces in order to drive them from their 
inhabited areas. The Israelies have a plan to set 
up Southern Lebanon an a buffer zone of friendly 
Christains to get the military advantage on the 
frontier in Israel’s favour. The nationalist and 
Palestinian forces have defeated a number of right 
wing attacks and captured back several areas. The 
security and peace of Lebanon have been endangered 
by the forces of right reaction. It is high time that the 
UN should intervene for the establishment of peace 
in that area and for setting up an independent 
homeland for the Palestinians. The Palestinians 
should receive support from all democratic minded 
freedom lo ving people of the world in their relentless 
struggle to get back their homeland from which they 
were uprootrd by the conspiracy of the imperialists. 
Until the burning problem o! the Palestinians is 
solved the peace in the Middle East will remain in 
danger. r 

LONDON CONFERENCE OF BIG SEVEN* 
ANOTHER FAILURE? 

The third economic summit of the representatives 
of the seven top western industrialised countries, held 
in London, miserably failed to find out ways for the 
solution of the deepening economic crisis through fresh 
stimulation. The first economic conference was held 
on 15th November 1975 in Ramboullet, France. Its 
outcome was the “Jamaica formula” for floating the 
exchange rate of currencies and strengthening the 
special drawing Rights. The Rambouillet conference 
decided to liquidate growing inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The second economic conference held in May 
1976 in Pucrto-Rico, adopted plans to end inflation 
by introducing new financial system. The decisions 
of the two conferences failed to solve the economic 
crisis of the West. According to international Press 
Reports, in the first quarter of 1977 the average infla¬ 
tion rate has been 10.5 per cent. Italy suffered from 
an abnormal rate of 22 per cent inflation. Britain 
reached a rate of 18.57 per cent. 

The number of unemployed people in USA 
reached more than 8 million and more than five 
million in the EEC countries. 

President Carter’s new economic plan for 
coordinated economic expansion between USA, 
West Germany and Japan has been opposed by 
Tokyo and Bonn. 

The problems of the third world will be also 
discussed in the London conference. The failure of 
the united talk in GendVa about the formation of a 
common fund to finance the buffer stocks has goaded 

(Oontd. on page 25) 
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THE PRIME MINISTER 
ON 

GOVERNMENT POLICIES 



During his recent visit to Bombay, the Prime Minister, Shri Morarji Desai declared that the Janata 
Party would follow the Gandhian philosophy of trusteeship which implied sacrifice for the common good 
of all people. He however, held that the trusteeship ideals could not be attained by legislation or coercion. 
It had to be accepted by one and all. Unless the trusteeship philosophy was practised by all classes it would 
be difficult to introduce it in any one sphere. 

The Prime Minister said that Gandhiji's philosophy was a happy blend of idealism and pragmatism. 
The Mahatma preached throughout his life the idealism which he himself practised in letter and spirit. 
In our country people respected Gandhiji’s ideals but always failed to practise them. Instead, the country 
looked to the West for ideals so much so that the country followed an altogether different path. In the 
process, the diversion from the Gandhian ideals created an unhealthy situation leading it to the brink of 
disaster during the last five years. 

Shri Desai also referred to his appeal to traders to keep the prices of the essential commodities 
down even if they suffered some losses. He said he was confident that the appeal would get positive response 
from the traders. He believed in traders obscruing self discipline and keeping prices under check on their 
own. However the government would not hesitate to step in with firm measures if the traders failed to 
mend their ways. He said that he wanted some time with the people to deal with the price situation for 
any premature disclosure of any government measures would defeat the objective. 

He further advised the people of Gujarat to use their business acumen for the development of 
cottage industries in rural areas. In an interview with Doordarshan, Shri Desai said if the cottage industries 
were developed systematically, the villages would prosper and no one would remain unemployed. 

The Prime Minister further declared that India would not sign the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
unless all the nuclear powers glue up the manufacture of atomic weapons. He reaffirmed India’s policy 
not to go in for nuclear weapons. He said that there was no use in some people keeping a nuclear arsenal 
for themselves and asking others to sign the non-proliferation treaty. India’s freedom to decide on her 
nuclear policy was no less than that of any other country. 

Regarding the nationalised banks, Shri Desai ruled out the denationalisation of the 14 major 
commercial banks. He However wanted the nationalised banks to become more efficient and work on 
proper lines. / 

About the present labour, unrest, lockouts, strikes and gheraoi in industry, Shri Desai said that 
these were not anything new. The Janata Government was doing its best to soltre the labour problems, 
but to bring about order from utter chaos was not an easy task. He said that labour had been suffocated 
during emergency. Therefore labour was acting as it was doing today. The Government would not accept 
any agreement between employers and employees signed under the duress of gheraos and other coercive 
methods. 

Regarding the smugglers, Shri Desai pointed out that some of the smugglers who had renounced 
their smuggling activity had disclosed their wealth and others would follow suit without any obligation or 
pardon. 

On the government’s policy on family planning, the Prime Minister declared that the government 
would pursue the policy of restricting the population of the country with the goodwill and willing coopera¬ 
tion of the people. He said the government recognised the paramount importance of the family planning 
programme for the country’s economic development. 
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Joint Soviet-lndian 

Communique 



At the invitation of the Government of India, Mem¬ 
ber of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR, A.A. Gromyko paid an official friendly visit 
to India from April 25 to 27, 1977. 

During his stay in Delhi, A. A. Gromyka was 
received by the Acting President of India, Mr. B.D. 
Jatti, and held talks with Prime Minister of India, 
Mr. Merarji Desai, and the Minister of External 
Affairs of India, Mr. Atal Bihari Vajpayee. This was 
the first bilateral high-level meeting with the leaders 
of the new Government of India. 

During the talks, which were conducted in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and mutual understanding, 
traditional for Soviet-lndian meetings, questions of 
Soviet-lndian bilateral relations were discussed and a 
broad exchange of views on major international 
problems of mutual interest took place. 

The two sides expressed their satisfaction with the 
development of the time- tested relations of traditional 
friendship and cooperation, of mutual respect and 
confidence that have been established between the 
Soviet Union and India. 

The determination of both sides was stressed to 
continue to follow the course towards the further 
strengthening of equal and mutually-beneficial coope¬ 
ration in the spirit of the Soviet Indian Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation of August 1971. 
The friendly Soviet-lndian relations reliably serve the 
interests of the peoples of the two countries and are 
an important factor of peace and stability in Asia and 
elsewhere. 

The two sides reviewed the present state of their 
bilateral cooperation in the economic, commercial, 
scientific and technical fields and noted with satisfsc- 
tion that such cooperation is developing with the 
successful implementation of the various agreements 


concluded in the past between the two countries or 
their respective organisations. Noting the potential 
for continuing expansion of trade and economic 
cooperation between the USSR and India, they 
expressed the determination to explore new areas of 
this cooperation on the basis of equality and mutual 
benefit. 

The two sides welcomed the development of 
Soviet-lndian ties in the spheres of culture, art, litera¬ 
ture, education, health, tourism and sports and 
expressed their desire to deepen and enirich them 
further. 

As a result of the talks, the Foreign Ministers 
of USSR and India signed the foltwing Soviet-lndian 
agreements: an agreement on economic and techni¬ 
cal cooperation and an agreement on cooperation in 
the establishment of a troposcatter communication 
link for the establishment of reliable telegraph and 
telephone communication between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

The representatives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade of the USSR and the Ministry of Commerce 
of India signed an agreement on the mutual exchan¬ 
ge of goods for the year 1977 on the basis of which 
the trade exchange between the USSR and India 
will increase significantly. 

These agreements are expected to give a signifi¬ 
cant impetus to the further growth of Soviet-lndian 
cooperation in the economic, scientific and technical 
fields. 

During the exchange of views on major world 
problems, the two sides noted with satisfaction that 
the positions of the Soviet Union and India on 
many important questions are identical or close. 
They expressed their readiness to deepen their co¬ 
operation in interests of peace, international detente. 
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disarmament and understanding between the 
peoples. 

The two sides noted the positive developments 
in Europe as a result of the Alt*European Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Helsinki and expres¬ 
sed the view that the process of detente should be 
extended to all the regions of the world. Both sides 
are convinced that the relaxation of tensions is vital 
for all the countries of the world, large and small, 
developed and developing. 

The two sides noted the particular importance 
of developing mutually-beneficial cooperation and 
consolidating peace and stability in Asia. They 
stressed that inter-state relations should rest on such 
principles as renunciation of the use or threat of 
force, respect for sovereignty and inviolability of 
frontiers, non-interference in internal affairs, exten¬ 
sive development of cooperation in the economic 
and other fields on the basis of full equality and 
mutual benefit. 

Noting with satisfaction the outcome of discus¬ 
sion held so far, the Soviet Union and India agreed 
to continue their cooperation at the United Nations 
for the realisation of the proposal to conclude a 
world treaty on the non-use of force in international 
relations. 

The two sides reaffirmed their determination to 
facilitate tbp achievement of general and complete 
disarmament, including nuclear disarmament, under 
effective international control. They believe thaf 
the special session of the UN General Assembly 
exclusively devoted to disarmament would consider 
in a comprehensive manner questions of general 
and complete disarmament and also expressed the 
hope about the early convening of a world confer¬ 
ence on disarmament. 

The two sides agreed that an early conclusion 
of a treaty on the complete and general prohibition 
nuclear weapon tests, of a convention on the prohi¬ 
bition and destruction of chemical weapons and an 
agreement to prohibit the development and manufac¬ 
turing of new types and systems of weapons of 
mass destruction would constitute concrete steps 
towards disarmament was essential in order to relea¬ 
se the much- needed resources for accelerating the 
economic development of the developing countries. 

The Soviet Union and India* are convinced of 
the increasingly significant contribution made by the 
non-aligned movement to the common struggle for 
the strengthening of universal peace and security of 
nations, against imperialism and aggression, for the 
elimination of the vestiges of colonialism, racial dis¬ 
crimination and the policy of apartheid, in defence of 
independence and freedom of all peoples and also 
for the establishment of a new international econo¬ 
mic order on the basis of respect for national 
sovereignty, equality and mutual benefit. They 
consider the non-aligned movement to be an impor¬ 


tant factor of international life which found confirm¬ 
ation at the Fifth Non-aligned Summit Conference 
in Colombo and the Conference of the Coordination 
Bureau of the Non-aligned Foreign Ministers held in 
New Delhi in April 1977. 

The Soviet Union and India recognise the neces¬ 
sity to further normalise the situation in the South 
Asian subcontinent. The Soviet Union welcomes 
the efforts of India and other states of this region 
aimed at the establishment of relations of good 
neighbourlinets and at solving all disputes by .peaceful 
means and negotiations without any outside inter¬ 
ference. The two sides believe that further progress 
towards cooperation in the South Asian subcontinent 
would be a useful contribution to the strengthening 
of universal peace and to the development of mutual 
understanding between the peoples. 

The two sides reaffirm their readiness to partici¬ 
pate, together with all states concerned on an equal 
basis and in conformity with the generally recognised 
rules of international law in efforts leading to the 
early establishment of the Indian Ocean as a cone of 
peace. Both sides stand for the elimination of all 
existing foreign military bases from the Indian Oceaa 
and the prohibition of new ones. 

The two sides expressed serious concern at the 
grave situation in the Middle East. They came out 
resolutely in favour of a just settlement of the Middle 
East problem based on the total withdrawal of Israel 
from all the territories occupied in 1967, the legiti¬ 
mate rights of the Arab people of Palestine, includ¬ 
ing the right to establish their own state, aud an 
ensuring the right of all states of the Middle East to 
independent existence and development. The USSR 
and India come out in favour of resuming for these 
purposes the work of the Geneva Peace Conference 
with the participation of all parties concerned, in¬ 
cluding the representatives of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. 

The Soviet Unian and India stressed the necessity 
that there should be no eruption of new conflict situa¬ 
tions threatening the cause of peace anywhere in the 
world. 

While reviewing the situation in southern Africa, 
the two sides condemned the minority racist regimes 
in Zimbabwe and the Republic of South Africa and 
the illegal occupation of Namibia by the Republic of 
South Africa and fully endorsed the demand for the 
immediate grant of majority rule in Zimbabwe and 
independence to Namibia. They expressed their 
resolve to continue to assist the peoples of these 
countries in their struggle for liberation from racist 
minority rule and exploitation. 

The two sides reaffirmed their resolve to work for 
the further strengthening of the United Nations and 
of its effectiveness in maintaining universal peace and 
security of peoples aod promoting international 

( Conid. on page 26) 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 


Vanchinathan Aiyer 

Shankaran Aiyrr was the founder member of an 
association n:*mrd Bkarata Mata Sangham. It was 
founded in 1910 with Futicorin as its headquarters. 
Inspired by the martvrd.uns of Kshudiram, Kanai 
and Satyen th- association aimed at organising an 
arnud mass rr-vo't in India «imilar to 1837 uprisings. 
Emulating the courage and sacrifice of the Bengal 
marts i s, Vanchi Aiyer advo^at-d killing of European 
officers as ssmb Is o{ B:iirh imperia'isra and tyranny. 
He urged the members in impassioned speeches to 
take third ,md iuirm<Ji.»t« action He held W,D. Ashe 
resji n; hie 1 or the liquidation of Swadeshi Steamship 
*on;i iiiv cud also for harsh punishments of the 
poll. ■ .u ieatiers. It was therefore propt sed to liquidate 
Ash' hi undertook the task himself. 

Mr. and M-s. Ashe were to go to Kodai Kanai 
from J innevellev on June 17, 1911. He was tequired 
to change train. Mr. Ashe entered the compartment 
of a waiting train as the Boat train was expected 
in sometimes later. As he was engaged in reading a 
newspaper, Vanchi fired a single shot from close 
quarters and pierced his heart. Mrs. Ashe who was 
sitting by her husband’s side cried for help. A huge 
crowd gathered and chased Vanchi who entered a 
latrine at the end of the platform and shoe himself 
through the throat. He had no regrets because he 
died satisfied that his goal had been achieved. 

Ramraksha 

Ramraksha was born in the village of Saoli in the 
Hoshiarpur district of Punjab. He took a ptominem 
part in the revolutionary movement and helped 
Sohanlai in arousing a spirit of revolution among the 
Indian soldiers in Burma, Malaya and -Singapore. 
Soldiers stationed at Singapore revolted in 1915 but 
the revolution was suppressed quickly. Ramraksha 
was arrested and a icntence of transportation of life 
was passed on him as an accused of Mandalay cons¬ 
piracy case. While locked in the Andaman cellular 
jail he was subjected to inhuman torture. As a protest 
Ramraksha resorted to hunger strike and died on 
June 8, 1919. In the history of Indian freedom 
struggle he will be remembered as a symbol of a 
relentless fighter against injustice and oppression. 

Tarini Prasanna Mazumdar 

The name of Tatini Prasanna Mazumdar ranks 
very high among the revolutionaries of Bengal. He 
had to lead a life of an absconder to avoid arrest. 
During one such period while he was staying in 
Comiila, his house was surrounded by the police, but 
he managed to escape taking a revolver with him. On 
another occasion the police got scent that he was 
living in a house at Bhowanipore and cordoned off the 
area. But although he was encircled by the police 
force, he slipped from their clutched by jumping off 
from the roof of the building. On account ot a fall 
from such a height, one of his leg bones waa fractu¬ 


red. He took the guise of a lame beggar by tearing of 
his clothes and for the second time brfooled the police 
by non-chalantly coming out of their trap. After this 
event Tarini reached Dacca on June 15, 1918. Fati¬ 
gued and with worn-out health he took shelter in a 
house at Kdtabazar. Nalini Bigchi, another veteran 
and dare devil revolutionary was also staying there. 
The police pursued Tarini there too. Helpless the 
two revolutionaries realised that escape was impossible 
but they did not think of surrendering cowardly 
without a fight. Exchange of fire' began. Nalini was 
killed on the spot and Tarini was seriously injured. 
The police arrested him and sent him to the hospital 
But the police could not keep the undaunted freedom 
fighter in captivity. Balmy hands of death relieved 
Tarini from all bondage after two hours of his trans¬ 
fer to the hospital. 

Harikishen 

Harikishen was the eldest son of Gur.j, a 
farmer and businessman of Ghallad'her, distdet 
Mardan, N.W F. Gurdasmal was a great patifi-t* and 
nationalist. He was an avowed enemy of t ie British 
raj and had great influence over his sons H.'i youn¬ 
gest son Bfiagatrani Talwar escorted N aj ; . disguised 
as Ziauddin, from India to Afgauistjian a i i arranged 
for his escape to Germany from then. Hail Kishen 
was brought up in an environment of rc volutionary 
movement. Death of Lala Lijp.it Rai, activities of 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades, and other tomcinpe- 
rary historical even.s shaped his futu«e. Harikishen 
took active part in Kliudai K hit, mat gar movement 
and the Nawjawan Bharat Shbha. He ilso participa* 
ted in C.D. movement of 1930. 

Inspired by the revolutionary upsurge, a plan web 
hatched to kill Sir Godfrey-De-Mintmorency, the 
then Governor of NWP. Harikishen carried oul the 
plan and shot at the governor while he was addressing 
the annual convocation of the Punjab university at 
Lahore on 23rd December, 1930. The governor 
was wounded and a police officer was killed. Hari¬ 
kishen was arrested and tried for conspiracy. He was 
sentenced to death and executed on 9th June, 
1930. Harikishen died a heroic death raising slogads, 
“Inquilab Zindabad’ and ‘Bnaratmata Zindabad’. 
He expressed his last wish that he be cremated on 
the banks of the Sutlez near the place where Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades were cremated. But the 
British rulers did not accede to his last wishes and 
refused to hand ovt r the body to his reletives. He was 
cremated in a Muslim graveyard outside the Mian- 
wali jail. 

Battle of Dhalghat : 

Nirmal Sen and Apurba Sen were two immortal 
heroes of the Chittagong Armed Revolution. Nirmal 
Sen, son of Rasik Sen, was born in the village of 
Gonchi, Chittagong. He went to Burma to secure 
arms and ammunition in 1920 and participated in 
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the civil disobedience movement of 1921. He was 
arrested in 192* and thereafter detained without trial 
for five year*. Ninnal Sen was the right hand man of 
Surya Sen in the heroic Chittagong Armoury Raid 
on April 18, 1930 and subsequent glorious fight at 
Jalalabad Hills on April 22. 

Apurba Sen (Bhola) v.as the son of Harish 
Chandra Sen of village Chatiadandi. After playing 
his roles in the Armoury Raid and Jalalabad Hills, 
he remained undn ground along with Masterda and 
Nirmal Sen. 

On the fateful dav of 12th June, 1932. Niima^ 
Sop, Apurba Sm, Masterda, and Pri'ilata Watldedar 
w* re hiddiwi the house, of Savitti Devi in the 
village ofPat'o, DH,*’ h?l. The secret however leaked 
out and a rnifir 1 . v ?q ladron headed by captain 
Cameron sirr .led the i'ooie. \n eye witness 
ao'-ount of t*,'- w:i< givt *. in fire diary maintain¬ 

ed by Pntiloa Wade nd;*r. St.c wrote that Nirmal 
had an apprehension of death fo: some time earlier. 
She also came to know from him that Masterda was 
planning a raid on P.ihartali European Club under 
her leadership I his proved true as the heroic lady 
courted death in that encounter and Nirmal was also 
killed in an encounter on the same day of his conver¬ 
sation with her- Bhola was suffering from fever but 
was full of jolly spirit and making fund with every¬ 
body. When the military squad began its operation, 
Masterda, Nirmal sen and Apurba Sen were upstairs 
arid the ladies, of the home were downstairs. Captain 
Cameron began to mount the ladder and was half¬ 
way through when Nirmal Sen's revolver roared. 
Captain roll* d down dead. There were severe exchan¬ 
ges of shots between the two sides, it was decided 
that Masterda and Pritilata Waddedar should leave 
the house immediately escorted by Bhola. Nirmal 
decided to s'ay on to allow sufficient time for their 
safe escape. The trio began their journey to safety 
through the backyard. Apurba Sen was unperturbed 
like a ditciplincd soldier and guarded his master v. un 
his body against any unforeseen attack. But the unfore¬ 
seen happened. The backyard was full of fallen leaves 
and was muddy. There was a slight noise of footstep? 
instantly a bullet came flying in the darkness and 
pierced Apurba’s heart. Masterda had no time to 
look back and escaped in the rains and storms along 
with Pritilata leaving his dearest comrades behind. 
Nirmal also had by that time met his death, struck by 
a bullet while heroically resisting the enemy. 

The two heroes showed exemplary courage and 
devotion by sacrificing their lives for saving their 
esteemed leader. 

Udham Singh 

Just eight years later on the same 12th of June 
ano ther immortal hero courted martyrdom in a foreign 
country. Sardar Udham Singh, belonging to a galaxy 
of heroic sons of Punjab, had never forgotten the 
beastly massacre of innocent and unarmed people at 
Jallianwala Bagh by two assasins—Michael O’ Dyer, 
Lt. Governor of Punjab and General Dyer—in which 
a total of 1650 rounds were fired killing and injuring 


thousands of people; Udham Singh a man of Wenty 
then pledged to take revenge of this ghastly murders. 

Udham Singh was a resident of Amritsar and 
after the death of her parents at an early age waa 
brought up in an orphanage there. In 1932 he mana¬ 
ged to reach London and joined a training course. 
His principal aim was however to fulfil his long 
cherished ambition of taking his sacred revenge. One 
of the culprits-Orneral Dyer, had however died by the 
time. But another villain still lived. He went on with 
his plan and waited to find a suitable opportunity. 
The desired opportunity came after watting for 
another eight years On March 13, 1940, Sir Michael 
O’ Dyer and Lord Zetland were to address a meeting 
at Caxton Hall organised by the Royal Asian Society 
and East ,'ndian Association. As the meeting was in 
progress Udham Singh pushed his way to the plat¬ 
form and fired consecutive shots at O' Dyer and 
Zetland. The former was instantaneously killed while 
the latter was injured. Udham Singh could have 
escaped but he voluntarily surrendered because he 
wanted to have his say. Moreover his life long goal 
having been achieved he had no desire to live. 

He was arrested and produced before the court. 
On enquiry from the court he gave out his name as 
Ram Mohammed Singh Azad signifying his faith in 
secularism and his love for the liberation of his 
Motherland. He declared before the court, *‘I did it 
because I had a grudge against him.” Just before his 
execution on June 12, 1940, he wrote to his friend, 
“1 am never afraid of dying so soon. Iam not sorry 
As I am the soldier of my country.” 

Udham Singn was one of the rare examples in 
history who reared his pledge of vengeance doggedly 
and for mote than twenty years. Every year on April 
13 the nation observes the Jallianwala Bagh Day and 
on every 12th June all freedom loving people remem¬ 
ber with reverence the unforgettable martyr Udham 
Singh. 

Others Martyred in June : 

Debendra Sen Gupta alias Gopa) of Dacca Anu- 
shilan Samity took part in the political dacoity at 
Burrah on June 2, 1900. He was shot and killed by 
the police on June 3, 1908. 

Balram Singh of Babbar Akali Dal courted death 
in a clash with the police on June 9, 1924. 

Anil Chandra Das died in the Jail lock up at Lai 
Bizar under suspicious circumstances on June 17, 
1932. 

Dinesh Chandra Mazumdar was arrested in 
connection with Quins murder committed in March 
13, 1933, but escaped from the jail custody. He led 
an underground life for a few months. Suffering from 
Tuberculosis he took shelter in a house at Cornwallis 
Square. He was being looked after by women freedom 
fighters. The police got scent and surrounded the 
house. But the dare devil hero did not surrender 
without a fight. A fter an exchange of bullets he was 
arrested and executed o:t June 9. 1934. 
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The Flame of a Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 

(IX) 


Sardar Arjan Singh and his wife Joy Kaur had 
a feeling of deep sorrow within their hearts. Their 
youngest son Swaran Singh who had been a victim 
of police atrocities died at a young age. The second 
son Ajit Singh had to fly abroad to evade arrest. 
Bhagat, their eldest grandson, was also away from 
home and engaged in revolutionary activities. 

From her ailing bed Joy Kaur, the grandmother 
of Bhagat, wished to see him once. But Bhagat 
could not be traced out. He had left Lahore and 
his whereabouts were not known even to his 
classmates. 

At that time Joydev Gupta, a class friend of 
Bhagat, heard that Ramchand, one of their common 
friends, had news of Bhagat. Ramchand admitted 
that he bad received a letter and gave the 
address to Joydev Gupta, who immediately went to 
Kanpur and met Bhagat Singh. Joydev described 
the condition of his family and particularly the 
illness of Joy Kaur to Bhagat Singh and insisted on 
his return. In the mean time Sardar Klshan Singh 
also wrote a letter to Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 
requesting him to convey his assurance to Bhagat 
that there would be no proposal for his marrisge. 

At last Bhagat agreed to return. 

Bhagat Singh came back in the early part of 
1925 and kept himself engaged at the bedside of 
his ailing grandmother. 

X 

The whole of Punjab was under a reign of terror 
and the repressive actions of the British Government 
were inhuman and brutal everywhere. Mention 
may be made here about the ‘Babbar Akali Move¬ 
ment’ which was launched originally against the 
demoralised Mahants in different Gurdwaras but 
ultimately took the shape of an anti-Government 
movement. Hundreds of Jatha Sikhs were burnt 
alive or killed otherwise and the leaders like Kishan 
Singh, Dharam Singh, Santa Singh, Dalip Singh 
and Karam Singh were hanged on 27th February, 
1926*. The movement spread over the whole of 
the province after August, 1922 when the Govern- 

* Gulab Sing- -Under the shadow of Gollows, Page 
36-37. 


ment tcok the side of the ill-behaving Mahants who 
had already created a havoc by murdering volunteers. 
In Septmber 1923 some of the Akalis died fighting 
with the police party. An order was promulgated 
by the Government thai no member of the Jatha 
Aicati Dal thould be given any shelter or help in 
any manner. In 1925 one of the Jat has happened 
to visit the village of Banga where Bhagat Singh 
was born. Bhagat Singh came to his native village 
and organised a reception for the Jatha. Consequ¬ 
ently an arrest order was issued and to evade arrest 
Bhagat fled to Lahore and then to Delhi. 

At Delhi he took a job with the Daily Vir Arjun 

* under his pseudonym Balwant Singh, but returned 
to Lahore soon as the Babbar Akali movement waa 
withdrawn in the meantime. 

At Lahore Bhagat Singh wanted to continue his 
stay for some time and organise a publicity forum 
for the revolutionary ideas. He was burning within 
himself at the general inertia of the people who 
instead of ousting the foreign rule from the soil of 
this land, were giving them co-operation. Like 
thousands of young people throughout the country 
he was preparing himself for sufferiug and 
sacrifice. 

Soon he came in contact with the Kirti Kishan 
Party and at the reqrest of Sohan Singh Jash started 
writing for the Party’s mouth-piece ‘Kirti’. Although 
he did not go back to Kanpur his heart was with 
the members of the H.R.A. and he was boiling in 
excitement, desiring to do something immediately. 

An exciting action was committed at that moment 
which gave a substantive clue to the British agents 
in India, enabling them to unearth the work and 
activities of the Hiodusthan Republican Association. 
It was on August 9, 1925, that an armed dacoity took 
place near Kakori Railway Station to Uttar Pradesh 
in a running train. The police immediately became 
alert and a special batch of intelligence officers 
under the leadership of one Horton, was employed 
to unveil the plot, if any. 

THE KAKORI CONSPIRACY CASE 

With the expansion of the organisation the 

* G. S. Deol—Shaheed Bhagal Singh—Page 23. 
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Hindusthan Republican Auociation faced an acute 
financial crisis. To meet the increasing need for 
money Ramprasad Bismil, the leader of the party 
in Uttar Pradesh, decided to raise funds by means 
of robbery. In accordance with the plan they 
stopped the Saharanpur-Lucknow train, broke open 
the chest, containing railway collections and escaped 
with the booty. Unfortunately a muslim headmaster 
of a school gave some clues to a police officer, 
Horton" who kept watch on the Party’s secret meeting 
at Meerut on 13 th and 14th September, 1925. On 
26th September searches and wide arrests were 
made. 

Banwarilall of Raibareili and Ban&rsiial of Sha- 
jahanpur turned approvers and on their confession the 
police got the details of the party leaders and the 
organisation. The following persons among others 
were put under arrest and prosecuted. 

Sachiqdranath Sanyal, Rajendranath Lahiri, 
Jogesh Chatterjee, Roshan Singh, Asfaqulla, 
Sachindra nath Bakshi, Mukundilal, Shiv Varma, 
Ram prasad Bismil and Manmathanath Gupta. 

Chandra Sekhar Asad went underground, and 
Salwant Singh (alias Bhagat Singh) and Kali Babu 
(alias Jatin Das) could not be identified. 

The documents produced before the court 
included a copy of a pamphlet under the title ‘The 
Revolutionary.” A para is reproduced below from 
“The Revolutionary” to show the ideas expressed 
therein coincided with those Written by S. Bhagat 
Singh later in “The People.” 

The pamphlet included the following paras : 

“A few words more about terrorism and...anar¬ 
chism...They are bring invariably misapplied when¬ 
ever any reference to the revolutionaries is to be 
made because it is so very convenient to denounce 
the revolutionaries under that name. The Indian revo¬ 
lutionaries are neither terrorists nor anarchists .. 
Terrorism is never their object and they cannot be 
called terrorists ..The present government exists 
solely because the foreigners have successfully been 
able to terrorise the Indian people...The official 
terrorism is surely to be met by counter terrorism. 
A spirit of utter helpiesseness pervades every strata 
of our society and terrorism is an effective means of 
restoring the proper spirits in the society without 
which progress will be difficult. Moreover the 
English masters and their hired lackeys can never 
be allowed to do whatever they like, unhampered, 
unmolested. Every possible difficulty and resistance 
must be thrown in their way...But even then 
the party will never forget that terrorism is not 
their object and they will try incessantly to organise 
absurd of selfless and devoted workers who will 
devote their best energies towards the political and 
social emancipation of their country.’ 


It was mentioned in the police report that Sachin 
Sanyal, a young man of 32, was the maker of these 
pamphlets. Sri Sachin Sanyal initiated Shri Bhagat 
Singh into the membership of the H.R.A., which 
has been mentioned earlier. 

The case started on 4th January, 1926. S. 
Bhagat Singh took keen interest in the poceedings 
and his anxiety is revealed through the following 
para quoted from Jogesh Chandra Ghatterjee’s “In 
Search of Freedom.” 

“Another notable happening was the arrival of 
Sardar Bhagat Singh at Lucknow when the case 
was proceeding in the lower court. One morning 
when our buses were turning from the Abbot Road 
to the Cantonment Road towards the Roshannud- 
daula Court at Kaiserbagh, Bhagat Singh was 
standing near the corner of die turning and after 
we had taken our seats in the dock inside the court 
room, he too entered the court room along with 
other visitors and occupied a seat very near to us. 
Till then he was a Sikh, wearing an embroidered 
turban and Jodhpur Khaki breeches. He kept 
seated the whole day and was all along quiet with 
bis usual smiling face. The policemen, the formidable 
C.I.D. brains were there as also their pet magistrate. 
But nobody took any notice of this fine looking and 
well attired Sikh youth. He stood in the garden in 
front of the Court when our buses were turning. 
This was the last time that I saw Sardar Bhagat 
Singh.” 

In the Kakori Case death sentence was awarded 
to Ramprasad Bismil, Roshan Singh, Asfaqulla and 
Rajen Lahiri. Sachindranath Sanyal and a few 
others were sentenced to transportation for life. 

Chandra Sekhar Azad, Bhagat Singh and their 
other assciates made attempts to free the prisoners 
from the jail custody. Bhagat Singh was deeply 
distressed when the venture according to the scheme 
became unsuccessful. He was found to be in 
tears. 

XI 

In the face of execution of the top leaders of 
the Hindusthan Republican Association, the revolu¬ 
tionary movement had a trying time in 1926. 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Dass died in the year 1925 
and Mahatma Gandhi had retired temporarily from 
active politics. But the year was marked by the 
awakening of the youth all over the country. They 
were disgusted at the hesitation and sectarian 
attitude of the older generation and became conscious 
of their responsibility towards the country. In 
Bengal the youth movement was organised under 
the names of ‘Yuva Samity’ or 'Tarun Sangha’in 
the Punjab it became popular in the name of ‘Nau- 
jawan Bharat Sabba’. 

The Sabha was established in March 1926 by 
Sardar Bhagat Singh with the object of furthering 
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the cause of nationalist movement and fighting 
communalism and religious fanaticism. Ramkrishan 
was elected President while Bhagat Singh Secretary 
of the Sabha. 

MuzafFar Ahmed, the late communist leader 
wrote In a Bengali Magazine * ,,...“It was defini¬ 
tely before nay going to Lahore, f do not remember 
exactly how far back it was, that the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha was formed. What I could understand 
as an outsider was that it was an organisation 
consisting of men of different views; and included 
nationalists as well as communists. Bhagat Singh 
and his comrades had leading roles in the organisa¬ 
tion.** 

“The influence of Naujawan Bharat Sabha spread 

over the whole of Punjab.Among the organisers 

special mention should be made of Bhagbati Charan 
Vora who came to be associated with Bhagat Singh 
at the National College, Lahore and remained 
intimate with him since then...” Vora was brave 
and firm in his faith. The memorandum of the 
‘Sabha* was drafted by Vora in collaboration with 
his friend Bhagat. From the objectives as expressed 
in the memorandum ic seems that the success of 
Russian revolution in the recent years had cast its 
influence on Bhagat and Vora. The Sabha developed 
into a revolutionary organisation with the political 
aim of : 

(i) uniting the labovtrers and peasants all over 
India to set up an independent republic and 

(ii) creating a sense of nationalism in the minds 
of the youth. 

Bhagat Singh and his comrades including 
Bhagbati Charan Vora, Kedar Nath Sehgal, M A. 
Majid and others established direct link with the 
revolting group of vouth in Bengal. In Bengal 
Surya Sen (Mastcrda), Ambika Cbakrabarti, Jatin 
Das, Niranjan Srn, Satish Pakrasi took the lead and 
were busy inmaking arrangements for a direct action 
against the British rule. Bhagat Singh wanted to 
capture the mind of (he young generation and spread 
the idealism of revolution among them. In his book 
“Bhagat Singh and his Comrades”, Shri Ajoy Ghosc 
wrote— 

“Bhagat Singh was in the meantime active in 
Punjab. He and his comrades had formed the 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha, a militant youth organisa¬ 
tion... to preach the necessity of direct action against 
British rule and serve as a recruiting centre for the 
terrorist party ** 

The views expressed by Ajoy Ghosh will be 
corroborated by a study of the manifesto of 
Subhas which was later pulished by Shri Bhagbati 
Ghar an Vora as propaganda secretary. The 
iaungauge of the manifesto may appear to be 


* Ultorath—Agnijug issue. 


emotional at the onset bit gives us a dear 
indication of how Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades in the Punjab thought about ‘revolution* 
They had of course been influenced by the impact 
of Russian revolution and put emphasis on mass 
awakening. ‘Revolution by the masses and for the 
masses’ was the creed. 

MANIFESTO OF THE NAUJAWAN 
BHARAT SABHA 

Our country is passing through chaos. There is 
mutual distrust and despair prevailing everywhere. 
The leaders have lost faith in the cause and most 
of them no more enjoy the confidence of the masses. 
There is no programme and no enthusiasm among 
the champions of Indian independence. There is 
chaos everywhere. But chaos is inevitable and a 
necessary phase in the course of making a nation. 
It is during such critical periods that the sincerity, 
of the workers is tested, their character built, real 
programme formed and then with a new spirit, new 
faith and enthusiasm the work is started, ^ence 
there is nothing to be disgusted of. 

We are however very fortunate to find ourelves 
on the threshold of a new era. We no more hear 
the nerve-breaking chant that used to be rung vastly 
in praise of the British Bureaucracy. The historic 
question “would you be governed by sword or pen” 
no more lic3 unanswered. Those who put the 
question to us have themselves answered it. In the 
words of Lord Birkenhead “with the sword we won 
India and with the sword we shall retain it.*’ Thanks 
to his condour, everything is clear now. After 
remembering Jallianwalla Bagh and Manawalla 
outrages it looks absurd to quote that “a good 
government cannot be a substitute for self govern¬ 
ment.” It is self evident. 

Does it require any revelation now to make us 
realise that we are enslaved and must be free ? Shall 
we wait for ages to make us feel that we are an 
oppressed people ? Shall we expectantly wait for 
divine help or some miracle to deliver us from 
bondage ? Do we not know the fundamental 
principles of liberty ? 

Youngmen, awake, arise; we have slept too 
long. 

We have appealed to the youag only. Because 
the young are brave, liberal and emotional. Because 
the young can bear the most inhuman tortures 
smilingly and face death without hesitation. Because 
the whole history of human progress is written with 
the blood of youngmen and young women. And 
because the reforms are ever made by the vigour, 
courage, self-sacrifice and conviction of the youngmen 
who do not know enough to be afraid and who feel 
much more than they thfftk. 

• « • 

The doctrine of universal brotherhood demands 
that die exploitation* of man by man and nation by 
( Contd . on page 41) 
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Imperialist Intrusion in Arab & African Regions 


In his message sent to the Warsaw Interna¬ 
tional Peace Conference, President Ahmed 
Hassan Al-Baler of Iraq has drawn specified 
attention of the participants of the Peace 
Conference to the present situation in Lebanon 
and Palestine in Arab region and Rhodesia, 
Namibia and South Africa in African region. 
The following are the relevant extracts from 
his message. 

Your conference convenes in historical circums¬ 
tances that are both critical and grave. The forces 
of imperialism, zionim, racism and reaction have 
been compelled to retreat in many countries of the 
world under the successful blows of the national 
liberation movements of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. They have also come under pressure from 
European public opinion that equally nurtures 
ambitions for establishing order and stability. Further, 
those forces are confronted with a rising crescendo 
of the strident voices of free men around the world 
condemning war mongers, adventurists and mono¬ 
polists. 

Our Arab region is now witnessing the intensifica¬ 
tion of the Zionist onslaught with the latter receiving 
political, military and economic support from the 
United States of America and its reactionary and 
counterrevolutionary allies. In Lebanon, the con¬ 
spiracy that has been underway for two years remains 
without any equitable solution that safeguards to the 
Palestine revolution the right of struggle for recovering 
the occupied homeland and that protects the 
democratic accomplishments of the patriotic and 
progressive movement of the Lebaneie people. This 
conspiracy is but one of the main links in the chain 
of the American-Zionist-reactionary plot against our 
Arab nation. This plot aims at perpetuating foreign 
occupation of Arab land, continued pillage of our 
natural resources and the staging of a come back of 
imperialistic influence, whose major footholds have 
been liquidated in the region—particularly in Iraq 
since the nationalisation of oil on June 1, 1972. 

The settlement formulas currently dished up for 
the so-called Middle East crisis stand no chance of 
success as long as they ignore the right of the people 
of Palestine to return to its land, excercise self- 
determination there, liberate all occupied Arab 
territories and liquidate the hot-bed of aggression 
that is jeopardising not only the security of our region 
but also world peace. Militant fighters for peace, 
progress and decent life around the world are called 
upon to heighten their solidarity With the Arab 
revolutionary movement which is fighting for libe¬ 
ration, for equitable peace in our region and for the 
creation of a united democratic socialist society. 

The deteriorating conditions in the Arab region 
are closely connected with the invasion to which 



independent African states are exposed to at the 
hands of foreign mercenaries. These me.cenaries 
are trained and equipped by foreign intelligence 
services expressly for undermining the gains of the 
African people and placing Africans once more in 
fetters. Quite apart from the presence of odious 
racist regimes in Rhodesia, Namibia and South 
Africa the national liberation movement in the 
African continent is made the target of an imperialist 
scheme implemented by an alliance of reactionary 
regimes. These regimes are making a desperate 
attempt to dam the tide of the massive African 
advance towards political and economic indepen¬ 
dence and the building of a new freelife. 

While condemning the imperialist intrusion into the 
affairs of the upsurging African continent, we should 
caution against all forms of imperialistic plotting 
carried out behind diverse fronts and under excuses 
that stand to be rejected. 

As a Non-aligned country, Iraq relentlessly battles 
against imperialist aggression and maintains firm 
stuggle against all forms of racial discrimination, 
monopoly exploitation of natural resources and the 
human dignity of peoples. Further, under the 
leadership of the Arab Baath Socialist Party and the 
forces operating under the banner of the Patriotic 
Progressive National Front, our country is striving 
for substituting cooperation, equality and justice for 
all patterns of exploitative concessions, monopolistic 
thieving and the practices of the multinational 
corporations. The ultimate purpose is the creation 
of a new international economic order yielding 
common benefits to peoples of all continents. 

In conclusion, I should like to wish the Warsaw 
Conference all success in galvanising efforts, cement¬ 
ing solidarity between the forces of peace and 
p sgress and deterring the forces of darkness, aggres¬ 
sion and coercion. 
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Autonomy in Northern Iraq 

(A Correspondent) 


For a long time, lnq had been facing the Kurdish 
problem with all its complications, which remained 
unsolved until the Arab Baa»h Socialist Party assumed 
power on July 17, 1968. On coming to power the 
ABSP made eager efforts to realise a just and durable 
solution to the intricate problem. Its aim was to 
solve the Issue in a democratic and peaceful manner 
guaranteeing to the Kurds their full rights within the 
framework of unity of the Republic of Iraq. Stem¬ 
ming from its principles and previous experiences, 
the Party did solve the problem in a democratic 
manner and formulated the Autonomy Law, whose 
out-come was sellrule in northern Iraq, now being 
enjoyed by the Kurds for the first time. 

The first step taken by the Party was the issuance 
on March 11, 1970, a manifesto and the fina] step 
was the Law of Autonomy issued on March 11, iy/4. 
This law translated autonomy into practical reality 
and enabled the autonomous ruling body to play 
their part in serving the area and developing it in 
accordance with the provisions of the relevant 

Law. 

The highest institutions in the Autonomous Area 
arc the Legislative Assembly and the Excuuve 
Council. The Executive Council is selected from 
the members of the Legislative Assembly and is the 
main executive organ in the Area. It consists of a 
number of adminstrations namely: Education and 
Higher Education; Works and Housing; Agriculture 
and Agrarian Reform; Interior Affairs; Transporta¬ 
tion and Communications, Culture and r oum; 
Municipalities and Summer Resorts; Social \ffairs; 
Economics and Financial Affairs; Awqaf (Religions 
Endowments). 

The Executive Council comprises of all the 
components of the Pro?ressive Patriotic and National 
Front (PPNF) under the leadership of A.BS P. 
Hence the council consists of members representing 
the A B.S.P., the Iraqi Communist Party, the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party and other independent 
patriotic elements. 

Generally speaking the Executive Council is 
responsible for drawing up detailed plans aiming at 
developing the Area which it submits to the Legisla¬ 
te Assembly for endorsement. It is also responsible 
for maintaining peace and order in the srea in 
addition to its being responsible for submission of 
annual reports on its activities to the President of 
the Republic. 

The Legislative Assembly represents all shades of 
opinion. All patriotic and progressive political 

2.4 


parties as well as national independents are propor¬ 
tionately represented according to an agreed 
formula. 

The main functions of the Assembly be summed 
up as under : legislating for the social, economic and 
cultural development of the autonomous area within 
the general framework of the tne policy of the state; 
taking decisions regarding the formation of local 
organs in consultation with the central authorities 
concerned and several other duties which may help 
enhance the socio-econmic life of the Area; in addition 
to other routine parliamentary tasks such as question- 
oning members of the Executive Council in connec¬ 
tion with their duties and casting vote of confidence 
or no-confidence as the case may be on the Executive 
Council. , 

Both the Legislative Assembly and the Executive 
Council represent the corner stone in the self rule 
process. The aim of creating these two bodies was 
to give the autonomy the correct instrument of solving 
the Kurdish problem which remained unsolved for 
many gears. 

The experiment of the Autonomy is the outcome 
of the need to respond to th-: rights of different 
nationalities in a way enabling them to co-exist 
peacefully as one nation. This peaceful and demo¬ 
cratic solution of the the Kurdish issue has been in 
line with the aspirations of all the inhabitants of 
the country especially the Kurds. 

The Kurds are very happy and strongly convinced 
of the benefits of the Autonomy Law. They are 
actively and proudly participating in developing 
and reconstructing the area. They are sincerely 
responsive to the autonomy and are very loyal to 
their political leadership. 

It is for the first time that there is a radical 
agrarian reform in the area and a positive interac¬ 
tion among its masses. The Kurdish masses have 
now got the opportunity to express their own hopes 
and aspirations and their feeling of patriotism as 
Iraq citizens. Through autonomy the Kurds, have 
alcng with the rest of the masses in the socialist 
Iraqi State, been able to contribute to the building 
of the whole nation. The Kurds are an indivisible 
part of the Iraqi people and so is the Autonomous 
Areas. The faithful cooperation between the Arab 
and the Kurdish masses aqd their fusion in a common 
history, common fate and common nationhood have 
decisively strengthened their joint struggle for 
constructing an advanced, socialist and progressive 
Iraq. 
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QUALITY OF LIFE 

(A Correspondent) 


The concept of “quality of life” is of recent 
origin. To evaluate the way of life in a society, we 
had so long been used to “Standard of Life". But 
the new concept depicts something more than the 
“standard of life” and is of wider significance. It 
covers the degree of satisfaction of man’s not only 
material but cultural and environmental requirements. 
According to J Forrester the ‘ quality of life” cencept 
consists of four comp ments ! the level of stress situa¬ 
tions and life ‘difficulties’ in general; population 
density (the degree of congesiion) ; the degire of 
population of environment and the quality of food 
and health services. Whereas by this concept the 
Soviet sociologists also understand the satifaction of 
certain other human requirements such as confidence, 
security, guarantee of one’s position in society, in 
social maiotrnance, in seif expression and in many 
other things. Since the socialists have in mind the 
degree of satisfaction of the high' r social requirmmts 
other than purely physiological and elementary 
needs, they consider that their way of life better 
fulfils the requirement of the new concept than the 
way ol life in capitalist countises. 

Let us take National Income into consideration. 
A country’s of a society’s standard of development 
is generally indicated by its per capita national 
income. But wc cannot have the correct idea of 
the quality of life in that society unless we know how 
the national income is distribated among the 
members ol the society. If a few persons at the top 
own the maximum percentage of the entire national 
wealth leaving the majority in the poor state, that 
society cannot boast of higher quality of life. Whereas 
in the socialist countries, the national income is 
distributed in accordance with the basic provis on 
of their constitution : from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.’ 


Again let us take education. In the capital]** 
countries various types of schools, private or state, 
are run according to the dais principles, giving rise 
to discriminatory treatment The socialist countries 
havs however uniform system of general educa¬ 
tion schools, free and open to all. From the 
elementary to the post-graduate training stage, equal 
rights and opportunities of all the citizen* is 
assured. 

The most important of all the social rights of a 
person is his right to work. Only social ownership 
of the means of production can guatantee this right. 
The capitalist society cannot guarantee employment 
and freedom of choice of profession. 

The satisfaction of a citizen’s requirement to 
feel himnrlf the real master of his rountry is one of 
the components of “q lality of life.” That satisfaction 
is fulfilled in a sociaht society where all the citizens 
have opooitunities to participate in the administra¬ 
tion ot the state. Socialist society not only provides 
the necessary economic and socio-political guaran¬ 
tees to working people, enabling them to direct 
social affairs lh< inrelves, but also works out cencrete 
lorms lor this. 

The ideal society should relieve the people of 
their psychological load of elementary, primary 
needs, by the growth of material standards and thus 
open up for their further prospects of cultural and 
moral advancement. 

“Quality of Life” denotes all the above aspects 
of an ideal society and is thus of greater value than 
a mere abstract criterion of economic indices relating 
to “standard of living.” 


( Vonid . Jrom page 14) 


the leaders of the London conference to take up the 
it sue again. The Third World is keenly watching the 
development of the London conference regarding the 

common fund. , . , . , 

The inherent contradictions of the developed 
capitalist countries foiled their attempt to come to an 
agreement in setting up an international mechanism 
to coordinate the economic policy of the capitalist 
world. 

The new economic crisis of the seventies is more 
acute than the crisis of ’.he thirties. The soaring 
inflation added with the growing unemployment have 
further deepened the crisis. The trade rivalry and 
shrinking of the word market due to the liberation 
industrial development of the colonial countries 
have hurled severe blow to the industrial complexes 


of the developed capitalist countries. 

The economists of the Western countries find no 
other way to revitalise the West’s economy, but to 
establish better relations with the Third World. 
The pressing demands of the Third World must be 
met by the West to improve the relations. The West 
can solve the economic crisis to a great extent if the 
relations with the Third World countries are impro¬ 
ved to get the market for their industrial products. 
The spec dy development of the socialist countries 
has narrowed down the maiket for the sale of the 
industrial products of the West. The West has to 
reorient the economic policy to meet the unpreceden¬ 
ted economic crisis. The London summit has failed 
to find out any solution. 

M 
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Mo mentous Meeting of World Assembly of 
Builders of Peace at Warsaw 

(A Correspondent) 


The Warsaw session of World Assembly of builders 
of peace w&s attended and participated by the repre¬ 
sentatives of more than 100 countries of all the conti¬ 
nents and 50 international organisations, who dis¬ 
cussed the programme of broad joint actions for the 
further deepening of detente, disarmament and 
cooperation. The general peace policy of the Soviet 
state upheld under the Leninist Decree on peace has 
given a mighty stimulous for the huilding up of lasting 
peace in this strife ridden world. The peace programme 
of Soviet Union and other socialist countries has 
greatly strengthened the peace movement in the 
world. Lenin’s Decree on peace condemned imperia¬ 
list war as a greatest crime against man and mankind. 
This includes the complete renunciation of all forms 
of aggression, the principles of self-determination of 
nations, the appeal to eliminate colonialism and the 
demand of equality for the big and small nations. 
The USSR and the socialist countries have imple¬ 
mented these principles and took initiative to bring 
about the final Act of the conference on security and 
cooperation in Europe. 

Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, in his message to the participants 
to the World Assembly of the builders of peace gave 
the assurance that “They can always count upon the 
unequivocal support and help of the Soviet people 
and their Communist Party”. Leonid Brezhnev said 
further, “We shall continue following the road, illu¬ 
minated by Lenin’s Decree on peace, together with all 


who are ready to make their contribution to the 
relaxation of international tensions to disarmament, 
to national independence and social progress.” 

m- 

It was very important ihat among the 1500 dele¬ 
gates representing national peace movements and 50 
international government and non-government 
organisations, such as the UN with its specialised 
bodies represented at the Assembly. 

The force of this peace movement added with the 
growing public peace campaign has been now greatly 
strengthened by genuine socialism. Delegation of 
the CPSU placed before the conference a correct 
picture of what genuine socialism has achieved to the 
international arena. The socialist countries liave 
extended their help and support to the countries who 
have won the political independence and also to 
attain economic independence. Socialism has indeed 
given practical shape to the task of liberating mankind 
from world war. The representatives of the Polish 
United Workers Party and of Poland spoke about 
other social and political contributions of genuine 
socialism. The realisation of political freedoms, civil, 
economic, social and cultural rights by society and by 
the individual, is consistently deepening in all coun¬ 
tries of real socialism. Political democracy in the 
socialist countries has been realised in a real form 
which differ from those developed in the capitalist 
society. Democracy of the socialist countries is really 
human incontent. So the principle of socialism will 
strengthen the cause of world peace. 


{Conti, from page 17) 


cooperation on the basis of the strict observance of 
the principles and purposes of the the UN Charter. 

The Soviet Union and India are in favour of 
granting without delay to the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam its legitimate place in the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union and India support the right of 
the peoples to dispose of their national wealth and 
their struggle for the elimination of inequality, dis¬ 
crimination and exploitation from international 
economic relations. 

The two sides exchanged views on the L tw of 
the Sea under discussion at a UN conference and 
reiterated their intention to facilitate the achievement 
of agreement on a new convention of the Law of the 
Sea which would on the whole be acceptable to all 
states. 


Both sides are of the opinion that the talks held 
by A. A. Gromyko with the Indian leaders made a 
major contribution to the development of mutual 
understanding and cooperation between the govern¬ 
ments of the USSR and India and the reaffirmation 
of friendly ties beiween the two countries. They 
agreed to continue the practice of consultations and 
exchanges of views at various levels w&ich has proven 
its value. 

On behalf of the Soviet leadership. A. A. 
Gromyko conveyed an invitation to the Prime 
Minister of India, Mr. Morarji Desat, to pay an 
official visit to the Soviet Union. On behalf of the 
Government of the USSR»an invitation was extended 
to Mr. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Minister of External 
Affairs of India, to pay an official visit to the USSR. 
The invitations were accepted with thanks. The 
dates of the visits will be decided later. 
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USSR : Children's Railroads 


PRITAM LAL 


Children are the hope of a natidn. They arc the 
future builders of a country. And every nation 
spends large amounts and devotes great attention to 
the all-round development—mental as well as 
physical—of children. This is more so in the Soviet 
Union. There the motto is : “All the best for 
children”. And this is no mere pious wish. The 
state and the people have almost conspired to 
“pamper” the children—the best schools, the be it 
sports facilities, the best hobby groups, the best 
recreational and other facilities. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Soviet children 
have their own railways. Though smaller in size 
than “grownup, the children’s railroads are fitted 
out with just as modern equipment—block all-relay 
interlocking of switches, radio communications, 
telephone booths and an automatic inquiry bureau. 
The trains are driven by narrow-gauge locomotives. 



At these railways everything is entirely different. 
Children enjoy not only having a ride on these 
trains but find it a great pleasure to manage and run 
them The fetation master, engine driver, guard, 
linesmen, ticket collectors, booking clerks, signallers 
and so on, are all children. And so, of course, are 
the passengers. 


It is a sight to see 13-year-old Sasha occupying 
the driver’s seat and Lilya, 16, performing the 
despatched work, Misha who has just crossed 12 
doing ticket checker’s job, 14 year-old station master 
Sergei issuing the necessary instructions and 15-year- 
old Victor waving the green flag for the tram to get 
into motion. This is a daily scene at every station 
of the children’s railways of the Soviet Union. 


These railways are a sort of “visual aids” which 
acouaint schoolchildren with the equipment and 
organisation of the railways and give them practical 
training. All the children working on the trains 
five to take a thorough three years’ training under 
expert instructors. In winter, after classes, experi¬ 
enced instructors teach children various theoretical 
subjects and leading “railroad” profession. And in 
summer vacations the children work on their 
railways and run trains. Many children, following 
the completion of their “practical training on a 
miniature railway line, join secondary and higher 
railway educational establishments. 

The first railway for children was opened in 
Tbilisi (capital of Georgian Republic in Transcau- 


CHILDREN S RAILROAD 

Thera are railroads in tha Soviet Union which are 
used and operated by children only. The ticket 
collectors and commuters are children, and (he 
locomotives are driven also by children. 

Photo shows the. children who drive the trains on the 
two-km rail'o d in Donetsk an industrial centre in 
the South-East of the Ukrainian Republic. 


casia) in 1935. Today there are forty children’s 
railways in different towns and cities of the Soviet 
Union-Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, Donetsk, Lenin¬ 
grad Yaroslavl and others. Each of these railroads 
has a two-to-four kilometres of track, making a total 
of nearly 120 kilometres. These lines have over 80 
stations with covered platforms, and are handled by 
diesel and steam locomotives. 


In a season these children’s railways carry about 
-o million passengers and are serviced by 30,000 
hoolchildren. And it has been observed that 
en the naughtiest of them, once they put on 
liform, become very tactful and polite. 

“Little” railways enjoy great popularity with the 
ildren. These are fitted out in lull conformity 
th the latest achievements. All the rules ot 
;p loitation of rolling stock and traffic are observed. 

And to be on a real railway line with a real 
igine, is always a thrilling experience for the 

tildren. 
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WOMEN’S CORNER 


Life of an Ordinary Tuva Woman 


LYUDMILA IVANOVA 


Tuva lies in the grrgraphicot cenrle of A tin. Tht most remaitrabU f<atur* of (he Two 
AnVmomous Republic is that it i* the younyeM is the U&VR havmq joined it voluntarily in 1^74. 
During the fast ever three decades, much ha* changed in the life of it* peofl*. Given below it 
the story of an ordinary Tuva woman, a cattle breeder. Her name is Aldyn-Kys. 


At the tender age of 14, Aldyn-Kys left her 
parents’ home, Something was being pUnne 1 there. 
Something ordinary : marriage. H-r par. nts had 
decided to marry her off. Everything had been 
agreed upon between the two families and fif'.ria 
sheep, the “Kalvm” (bride-money) had been driven 
to the yurta (tent), where they lived. Aldyn Kys* 
father was not being unk nd. He was very f >nd of 
bis daughter, and had given her a beautif d name 
(in local language Aldyn-Kys means “Golden Girl”.) 
Simply such was the age-old custom to marry girls 
off at an early age. In the past, life was very hard 
in Tuva and particularly for women. They died at 
an early age. They had to do a great deal, amidst 
nomadic wanderings, arduous duties and the inter¬ 
minable illnesses and deaths of babies and older 
children. 

After Tuva became an intergral part of the Soviet 
Union, life completely changed for its people. 
Women became men’s equals. Roads to learning, 
wotk and knowledge opened fur them. Aldyn-Kys’ 
father, already old, did not accept the new changes 
easily, and firmly stuck to his ancestors’ routine. 

Aldyn-Kys refused to obey hex parents, and left in 
search of a new life. 

The daughter of a shepherd, she did not get lost 
in the hilly countryside. In one village they gave 
a horse, in another a lorry gave her a lift helping to 
travel as far as Kyzyl, the capital of the Republic. In 
Kyzyl, Aldyn-Kys graduated from a secondary school, 
married Mongush Tanov, a student of a machine- 
operators’ school, and left for her husband’s native 
village. 

“Your wife is like a steppe wind; her head is full 
of crazy idtas,” Ondar, her mother-in-law, sighed. 
“No sooner had she appeared otx the dairy (arm 


she insisted on milking cows with machines. ‘Now, 
tell tat, is it pr »p:r to milk cov/s with machines ? 
What are the two hand3 for ?” 

“You better look at your hands, mother*’, 
Mongush would reply. r ‘ Soviet power does not wish 
to tolerate such hands any longer. Soviet power wants 
to make work easy, and women to feel happy having 
returned home from the Geld or the farm, and have 
time for reading and playing with the kids...” 

Some tim- patsed and old ondar admitted that 
work on the dairy farm had become better. She 
even envied younger women's confidence in operating 
fodder machines and milking equipment. They had 
easily mistered what was unfamiliar for them. They 
were cducited and brave, and confident of coping 
with any job no matter how complex. They would 
certainly be masters of their lives. 

Something made Aldyn-Kys more prominent than 
the other young women on the farm. So, she was 
elected their trade union leader. 

Early in May, cattle are driven to the taiya, to 
summer pastures. Much reminds there of the past 
nomadic life i the yurtas, camp fires, manual milking 
of cows, grandmothers looking after little children. 
People reconciled themselves with the inconveniences 
because the summers were short. “But why do we 
have to tolerate it ?” Aid\n-Kys objected, and went 
to the director. Together with other women on the 
farm she wrote a letter to the chairman of the Tuva 
regional trade union council. She participated in 
drafting the programme aimed at improving condi¬ 
tions of women on the pastures. Nest year milking 
machines were delivered"to that taiga along with 
mobile kitchens, and medical help. Nursery schools 
were set up. 

(Contd. on page 39) 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


USE OF SOLAR ENERGY IN INDUSTRY 

Experiments are being conducted in the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur for use of solar 
energy in industn, which involve for distinct approa¬ 
ches for making solar cells economically and techni¬ 
cally viable. These cells are required to convert solar 
energy directly into electrical energy. 

One approach under study is how the cost can be 
reduced by the use of optical concentrators with the 
cell. Use of these concentrators is expected to cut 
down the amount of semiconductors material. The 
second approach consis's of fabrication of metal oxide 
semi-conductor solar cells on thin film of polycrystal- 
line silicon. The third investigation in progress 
involves fabrication of conventional as well as lateral 
type barrier solar cells of single crystal as well as 
amorphons silicon substrates. The fourth approach 
undrr examination involves fabrication of hetero- 
functional solar cells. 

Four areas have been identified for the first phase 
of the programme. These include development of 
solar pumps for irrigation purposes, solar collectors 
for water and air heating, small scale solar power 
generating systems and solar air conditioning and 
refrigeration. 

A laboratory model of a new design of solar pump 
has already been developed and tested. Primary tests 
show that this can discharge about 100 litres of water 
per hour through a head of about 8 metres. Solar 
collectors of different design have also been developed 
and tested for water and air heating systems, both 
for domestic and industrial uses. 

MONSOON STUDIES 

Five Indian scientists led by Dr. A. A. Ramasastry, 
Director of Regional Meteriological Centre, Madras, 
set out to study the atmospheric pressures and the 
vagaries of Indian monsoon jointly with the Soviet 
Meterological scientists, when on May 18, 1977, they 
boarded from Singapore the Soviet meterological 
ships. 

This joint monsoon study programme envisages 
participation of four Soviet ships and two Indian ships 
in the Indian Ocean. The two Indian ships will be 
equipped with all necessary instruments for measuring 
wind velocity and collecting other relevant data. The 
main task of the six ships would be to study “the 
pressure of the winds as much as possible both in the 
atmosphere and in the Ocean.” The Soviet ships 
have some of the best equipments in the world for 
measuring the dynamic behaviour of the winds. 

The Monsoon 1977 project has been divided into 


three phases. For the scientists, consultation at Bom¬ 
bay at the conclusion of the first phase, an operational 
control Centre has been established in Bombay, with 
24 broadcasting and receiving channels with all the 
ships, for exchange of the Indian and Soviet data. 
The second phase expected to be over by the middle 
of July, will cover the Arabian Sea and will study 
monsoon conditions at the peak period of its occuren¬ 
ce. For the third phase, which may be undertaken in 
August, 1977, India has set up three rodio wind 
stations along the coasts of West Bengal and Orissa. 
Thus the shi m and coastal observations will lend 
their services together for the fiist time. At the end 
of the third phase, the ships will come to Calcutta 
where a symposium will be held to evaluate the data 
and to exchange results. Existing radars will be 
extensively used for a study of the structure of the 
clouds at all stages. There is a radar at Bombay with 
a range of up to 400 Kilometres. There is also one 
radar at Calcutta and another at Paradip port area in 
Orissa. 

PROTEIN FROM PETROLEUM 

A French scientist Mr. Alfred Sampan has recei¬ 
ved the UNESCO Science Award for 1976 for his 
successful research work on production of protein 
from petroleum. He took up the research work when 
he was employed in a petroleum factory. He says 
that there is no difference between protein derived 
from petroleum and that from vegetable and animal 
kingdom. It contains all the principal amino-acids. 
Experiments on animals have shown the use of the 
protein does not have any harmful effect. 

The French scientists is of opinion that if 2 to 2.5 
per cent of the petroleum production is utilised for 
protein derivation, the protein deficiency in the world 
can be eliminated. 

NEW RABIES CURE 

Professor Ernst Kuwert, a rabies expert of West 
Germany, has developed a new anti-rabies serum 
after 40 years of research. The serum consists of a 
mixture of lung cells from embryos and dead viruses. 
So long, people undergoing anti-rabic treatment has 
to take a series of extremely p sinful injections. Prof. 
Kuwert’s new serum, however, causes no more pain 
than a small job in the upper area. Moreover, it has 
no side effects. The efficiency of the serum has been 
proved in a successful mass vaccination campaign, 
when 160 children and adults had been in contract 
with rabid cat. 

NEW CURE DIABETES 

The planting of an artificial pancreas in the 
patient’s body is a new way of treating diabetes. 
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invented by Soviet scientists. The Soviet Institute of 
Organ and Tissue Transplants has carried out the 
Erst three operations providing diabetes with artificial 
pancreas, actually an insulin pump the size of a bar 
of soap. 

The artificial organ contains several months’ 
supply of insulin, which is gradually injected with the 
patient's Bystem by a mice o-pump, thus eliminating 
the need of daily insulin injections and sparing the 
diabetic the problems that can arise from uneven 
intake of insulin. 

The operation, unique in the world, is a simple 
matter of inserting the pancrease under the patient’s 
skin which takes no more than half an hour and can 
be performed with local anaesthetic. The artificial 
organs are still only in the prototype stage, some 
containing glucose injectors while others being run by 
mini-computers. 

SYNTHETIC SUGAR 

Professor George Manecke of Free University in 
West Berlin have been carrying out research on 
enzymes for the past 25 years. Enzymes are complex 
proteins and amino-acids. They perform important 
functions in living cells. They are catalysts constating 
of between 200 and 1000 amino-acids, accelerating 
countless chemical reactions. Prof. Menecke’s objec¬ 
tive was to convert carbon dioxide, water and sunlight 
occuring in nature inro starch and sugar with a little 
help from enzymes. He went on carrying out experi¬ 
ments matching enzymes and “carriers” to synthesise 
the basic foods. He has come out successful in synthe¬ 
sising sugar from maize starch and cornflour, Corn 
flour is converted first into glucose and then into the 
mixture of glucose and fructose, which we know as 
sugar. The process costs a mere tenth of that of refin¬ 
ing cane sugar. 

NEW CARDIAC PACEMAKER 

The Swedish Siemens subsidiary Elcma has manu¬ 
factured a new cardiac pacemaker which has a service 
life of ten yeais and thus functions three times as long 
as conventional pacemakers. The power source is a 
lithium iodide battery. With conventional pacemakers, 
an operation is necessary every three years to change 
the battery. The new battery also replaces long-lived 
atomic cardiac pacemakers which has been unable to 
win ground because of the stringent safety regulation. 

CRYOSURGERY FOR TONSILS 

In special cases, tonsils are being frozen out 


instead of bong cut out at one of Moscow’s hospi¬ 
tals. In this type of cryosurgery, the operating 
instrument is a tube on the end of which a drop 
of water can be trozen and cooled to over 50®“ 
below zero. It is a bloodless and almost painless 
method. But it has its shor comings also. In a 
number of cases the operation is not final, therefore 
repeated hospitalisation is necessary. Moreover, 
in each individual case the doctor has to decide 
whether the traditional tonsilectomy will be more 
effective or cyrosurgery. It does not therefore rule 
out traditional operations. Cyrosurgery is indispensable 
iu caies when a conventional operation may lead to 
copious loss of blood. 

IMMUNOLOGY IN THE TREATMENT OF 
CANCER 

Soviet and American cancer specialists are 
carrying out joint investigations to discover the 
causes of cancer and work out new methods of 
treatment. Oncology was the first sphere of health 
on which the governments of U.S.A. and USSR 
signed a cooperation agreement in 1972/ .Their 
joint work has established that the body’s natural 
defences can play a decisive role in the treatment 
of tumours. Better improvement was noticed in 
case of some 600 patients in the two countries, 
when in addition to medical and 'surgical treatment, 
the defence mechanism war also stimulated. For 
this purpose the use of the anti-tuberculosis vaccine, 
BCG is being investigated as one such method. 
The specialists have great hopes on immunology 
as a method of treating and preventing cancer of 
the luDgs, breast etc. 

CREATION OF ARTIFICIAL HEART 

Soviet and American scientists are going to pool 
their technological abilities in starting an elaborate 
plan of successfully developing a joint model of 
heart. The two countries will cooperate in this 
field in terms of the intergovernmental agreement 
of 1974. Despite the fact that research in both 
countries is at approximately the same level, exchange 
of heart models between the two countries will be 
of mutual benefit, because each country offers a 
more rational solution in certain aspects of the 
problem. The experience of the experts of both 
couutries and of the joint research leads one to be 
optimistic of the results in the creation of an artificial 
heart. The aim is to achieve success in the work 
before the year 2000 A. D. 


This is my prayer to thee, my lord—strike, strike at the root of my penary in my 
heart. Give me the strength to lightly bear my joys and sorrows; Give me the 
strength to make my love frnitfnl in service. Give me tke strength never to 
disown the poor or bend my knees before insolent might. GivtPme the strength 
to raise my mind high above daily trifles. And give me the strength to surrender 
my strength to thy will with love. 

7 * -Tagore ( GilaajaU) 

The Oon t em p o n trr 



Tlie Documenfs on Commifmenl of I lie US Government 
on Sis Contribution to Healing iL W oun J, .1 W ar 
an J i« P.,t-W ar Recon«truction in Yiel N am 


Article 21 of the Paris Agreement on Viet Nam: 

“The United States anticipates that this Agree¬ 
ment will usher in an era of reconciliation with the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam as with all the 
peoples of Indochina. In pursuance of its traditional 
policy, the United States will contribute to healing 
the wounds of war and to post-war reconstruction of 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam and through¬ 
out Indochina”. 

Message from the President of the United 
States to the Prime Minister of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam, February 1, 1973 : 

“The President wishes to inform the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam as principles which will govern 
the United States participation in the postwar recons¬ 
truction of North Viet Nam as indicated in Article 21 
of the Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Viet Nam signed in Paris on January 27, 
1973, the United States undertakes this participation 
in accordance with its traditional policy. 

These principles are as follows : 

1. The Government of the United States of 
America will contribute to post-war reconstruction of 
North Viet Nam without any political conditions. 

2. Preliminary US studies indicate that the 
appropriate program for the U.S.' contribution to 
post-war reconstruction will fall in a range of 3.25 
billion dollars of grant aid over 5 years. Other forms 
of aid will be agreed upon between the two parties. 
This estimate is subject to revision and to detailed 
discussions between the Government of the U.S. and 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam. 

3. The U.S. will propose to the D.R.V.N. the 
establishment of the U.S.—North Vietnamese Joint 


Economic Commission within 30 days from the date 
of this message. 

4. The function of this Commission will be to 
develop program for the U.S contribution to recont- 
truction of North Viet Nam. This U.S. coiitribution 
will be based upon such factors as : 

—The need of North Viet Nam arising from 
destruction of war. 

—The requirement from post-war reconstructs 11 
in agricultural and industrial sectors of North Viet 
Nam economy. 

5. The Joint Economic Commission will have 
an equal number of representatives from each side. 
It will agree upon a mechanism to administer the 
program which will constitute the U.S. contribution 
to the reconstruction of North Viet Nam. The 
Commission will attempt to complete this agreement 
within 60 days alter its establishment. 

6. The two mernbrrj of the Commission will 
function on principle oi respect for each other’s 
sovereignty, non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit. The 
offices of the Commission will be located at a place 
to be agreed upon by the U S. and the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam. 

7. The U.S. considers that the implementation 

of the fore-going principles will promote economic, 
trade and other relations between the United States 
of America and the D.R.V.N. and will contribute to 
ensuring a stable and lasting peace in Indochina. 
These principles accord with the spirit of Chapter 8 
of the Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Viet Nam which wa* signed in Paris in 
January 27, 1973’». 

A Note regarding to other forma of aid states : 

“In regard to other forms of aid, U.S. studies 
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indicate that the appropriate program could fall in 
a range of one to one and a half billion dollars depen* 
ding on food and other commodity need of the 
D.R.V.N.” 

Message sent by Prime Minister of the 
D.R.V.N to the President of the U.S.A . 

“The Prime Minister of the D.R.V.N. has receiv¬ 
ed the Message addressed on February 1, 1973 by 
the President of the U S. regarding the principles 
which govern the U.S. participation in the post-war 
reconstruction of Noith Viet Nam. 

During the recent visit of Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
Assistant to the U.S. President, to Hanoi, February 
10*13, 1973, the D R.V.N. and the U.S. exchanged 
view on a way the U.S. would contribute to healing 
the wounds of war and post-war economic reconstruc¬ 
tion in North Viet Nam. The Government of the 
D.R.V.N. takes note of the following : 

1. The Government of the U.S. will contribute 
to post-war reconstruction of North Viet Nam as 
mentioned in Article 21 of the Agreement on Ending 
the War and Restoring Peace in Viet Nam. This 
contribution is without any political condition. 

2. The non-refundable aid of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment amounts to 3,250 million dollars for a peried of 
5 years in the value of the dollar on February 1, 1973, 
date on which the U.S. President sent his message to 
the Prime Minister of the D.R.V.N. The aforesaid 
amount will be at the request of the D.R.V.N. 
apportion to such economic branches as communica¬ 
tions and transport, industry, agriculture, building 
civilian installations and residential quarters etc. The 
D.R.V.N. will use the greater part of this sum to 
buy goods in the U.S. and remaining part in other 
countries. 

3. The two parties will set up a D.R.V.N.—U.S. 
Joint Economic Commission on March I, 1973. 


4. The Function of this Commission is to 
develop program for the U.S. contribution on the 
basis of such factors as the need of North Viet Nam 
arising from the destruction of war, the requirement 
for post-war reconstruction in various sectors of North 
Viet Nam’s economy. The develop program will be 
directed and managed by the D.R.V.N. 

5. The delegation of each party to the Joint 
Economic Commission will be -composed of three 
members. The two parties will agree upon its 
schedules of work and set the objectives that the 
Commission shall strive to achieve in each period. 

6. The two parlies in the Commission will 
function on principle of respect for each other’s 
sovereignty, non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit/ The 
headquarter of the Commission will be in Paris. * 

7. The D.R.V.N. considers that the implemen¬ 
tation of the U.S. contribution to healing the wounds 
ol war and post-war reconstruction of North Viet 
Nam will promote the economic, trade and other 
relations between the D.R.V.N. and the U.S., thus it 
will contribute to ensure a stable and lasting peace in 
Viet Nam and in Indochina conforming to the spirit 
of Chapter 8 of the Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Viet Nam concluded in Paris 
on January 27, 1973’’. 

A Note on other forms of contribution states : 

“The D.R.V.N. acknowledges receipt of a note 
attached to the February 1, 1973 Message of the 
U.S.A. The substance of the note is as follows : 

In regard to other forms of contribution accorded 
by the U.S. to the D.R.V.N. the value will fall in a 
range of one to one point five billion dollars. The 
two parties will agree on the contribution specific 
content and implementation procedure. 


A life of service must be one of humility. One who would sacrifice his life for 
others, has hardly time to reserve for himself a place iu the aqfi. Inertia must 
not be taken for humility, as it has been in Hinduism. True humility means 
most strenuous and constant endeavour entirely directed to the service of 
humanity. —Mahatma Oandhi (The Oita and Satyagraka) 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Table Tennis 

In the 34th World Table Tennis Championships 
held recently at Birmingham, more than 500 players 
from 67 countries participated. There arc at present 
124 nations affiliated to the International Table 
Tennis Federation. It is interesting to note how far 
the game has gained popularity, when it is considered 
that in the first world cha npiomhi? held in 1976 in 
London only 80 players from nine countries took 
part. 

India was a participant in the 34th championship. 
But both the men’s and women’s teams had to come 
back crest-fallen. Their performance fell far short of 
what they managed to show at the 33rd champion¬ 
ship at Calcutta. At Calcutta, India played among 
the first 16, but their performance in 1975 brought 
their positions down and at Birmingham they played 
in the group between 16 and 24. In the men’s event 
India defeated Greece 5*2 in the final placement tie 
and gained the 21st position. Indian women’s team 
beat Australia in the final match and was placed 
23rd. 

China again proved their supremacy in the game 
by winning both the men’s and women's champion* 
•hip, and retaining the Swaythling Cup and Coi-bi¬ 
llion Cup. In the final team events, their men defea¬ 
ted Japan and their women got the better of South 
Korea. The 34th World Table Tennis Championships 
tournament has resulted in the placing of the contes¬ 
ting nations in following order .- 

Men’s teams :* 

China, Japan, Sweden. Hungary, West Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, USSR, Yugoslavia, France, England, 
South Korea, Poland, Rumania, Australia, Denmark 
and Indonesia. 

Women’s teams :- 

China, South Korea, North Korea, Japan, 
Hungary, USSR, Eogland ana Hong Kong. 

Though China swept all others in the team events 
in the individual events however they could win only 
the men’s doubles title, where the final was all 
Chinese affair. In the individual singles events, three 
Chinese and four women reached the quarter 
stage. All of the three men and three of the 
four women went up to the semi-finals. All of the 
three men and three of the four women went up to 
the semi*finatf. The fourth semi-finalist in the 
men's event was Mitsuru Kohno of Japan and fourth 
semi- finalist in the women's event was Pa* Yung 


Sung of D.P.R. Korea. These two only non-Chinese 

S layers ultimately won the individual tChampionship. 

fitsuru Kohno defeated Kuo Yao-hua of China in 
four games to win the title and Pak Yung Sun woo 
over Changlt of China in three games t.> win the 
individual women’s title. 

The women's doubles title went to a combination 
team of Pak Young Ok of D.P.R. Korea and Yang 
Ying of China. 

In the mixed doubles event, France won the title 
for the first time through J. Sscrelin and C. Berieret. 

So far as India is concerned, none of the players 
went beyoijd the second round of the individual 
events. 

Badminton 

The first World Championship in Badminton 
started on the 3'•d of May in Sweden, at Mdmoe's 
5,700 capacity Ice Stadium. It was a six-day affair in 
which 134 players from 26 countries took part. 

So long all-England Badminton Championship 
was considered to be the world class competition in 
the game and the champion in the All-England affair 
was judged as the topmost player. The 67th All- 
England Badminton Championship ended a couple of 
months back. Denmark’s F/eming Delfs came out as 
Champion after defeating Liem Swie King of Indo¬ 
nesia in the final. Both these players were joint top- 
Jeeds i .i the men’s singles of the World Championship 
Delft was the only player in the 63—men link up with 
a first round bye in the World event. 

In the All-England Championship, India’s Prakash 
Padukone reached up to the quarter final. Tbtre he 
met Liem Swie King of Indonesia and went down. 
Padukone was No. S seed in the World Championship, 

India had sent a contingent of four players for the 
World Championship—Prakash Padukone, Pattho 
Ganguly, Uday Pawer and Pradecp Gandhe. In the 
first round itself Uday Pawer was licked by Victor 
Lugue of Mexico 13-18, 9-15 and Pradeep Gandhe 
India’s No 4 lost to Japan’s No. 1, Kinji Zeniya 
1-15. 8-15. Prakash Padukone met Shoichi Toganoo 
of Japan in the first round and managed to defeat 
him 17-4. 15-8; Partho Ganguly had also an easy 
15 2 win over Viihaa Kapli of Zambia in the first 
round. 

In the second round Partho Ganguli lost 9-15, 
10-15 to Masao Tsucbida of Japan while Prakash 
defeated Taiwan’s Sh Ching Jib 15-8, 15-4. Prakash 
bad to fight hard in the third round to win over 
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Mexico’s Roy Gonzales 15-9. 14-18, 15-6. Prakash 
thus made the quarter final grade as he had done in 
the All-England Championship. In the quarter final, 
however, Ilie Sumirat of Indonesia eliminated 
Prakash 15-6, 10-15, 15-17. Last October Sumirat 
had been beaten by Padukone. 

Denmark had the pride of place in Badminton, 
when both the men’ singles and women’s singles 
championship were captured by its players 

In the mm’s final it was an all Danish affair. 
Delfs, downed Hie Sumirat of Indonesia in the semi¬ 
final, in straight games, to reach the final. Veteran 
Svend Pri, also of Denmark, defeated Sweden’s 
Thomas Krihistroem in straight games in the semi¬ 
final and came to meet Dells in the final. Fleming 
Delfs had an easy 15-5, 15-6 win over Svend Pri. 

In the women’s singles, Denmark’s Miss Lrne 
Kocppen captured the first world championship 
when she defeated England’s Mrs. Gillian Gilks 13-9, 
12 11. Miss Kocppen, a finalist at All-England 
championship recently, crushed England's Margaret 
Lockwood 11-3, 11-0 in the semi finals. Mrs. Gillian 
caused an upset in the semi-finals when she defeated 
the favoured Hiioe Yuki of Japan 11-4, 11-7. Miss 
Yuki was the winner of the All-England tide this 
year as well as 1974 and 1975 and was j intly seeded 
No. 1 with Miss Kocppen. 

The all-Indonesian men’s doubles title went to 
Tjun Tjun and Johan Wahyudi. the All-England 
champions, when they crushed Christian and Ade 
Chandra 15-6, 15 4. 

Japan got its first and only title in the champion¬ 
ship in the women’s doubles. The top seeds Emico 
Ueno atd Etsuko Toganao won a hard-fouaht final 
over Joke Van Bcusekom and Marjan Ridder— 
Luleken 15-10, 15-11. 

OLYMPICS—1980 

Preparations afoot 

The 22nd Olympic games will be hosted by 
U S.S.R. It has been decided by the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the games at Moscow 
from July 19 to August 3; 1980. Apart from regatta 
in Tallin and football preliminaries in Leningrad, 
Kiev and Minsk, most of the events will be held at 
Moscow. 

To organise the Olympic games is really a 
herculean task and Moscow has taken it up as a 
prestigeous issue and is determined to see that it 
touches the peak of performance. An Organising 
Committee for the Olympic games has been set up in 


Moacow. Various ministers, departments and public 
and sports organisations are represented in the 
Committee. 

The Committee is responsible for all matters 
related to preparing for and holding of the games. It 
will also look after the organisation of accommoda¬ 
tion, catering, transport and comrnunicaiion services 
during the Games. The Committee w'Jl also sell film 
rights and television and radio relay rights and is 
already sponsoring the advertising campaign of the 
Olympic emblem and selling licence to foreign firms 
and enterprises for its use. , 

Intensive work is in progress, sup!rvised by the 
Organising Committee, to do everything possible to 
be well prepared for holding this biigest international 
sports competition. 

It is estimated that about 12,600 sportsmen, 
competing in 21 different sports and officials from 
more than 100 countries will attend the Games. It 
is also expected that to witness the Olympics approxi¬ 
mately 500,000 tourists will visit Moscow, of ^whom 
500,000 will come from abroad. 

To meet with the needs of the situation, Moscow 
will build a roofed stadium for 45.009 to 48,000 
spectators, a swimming pool lor 10,000 spectators, a 
bicycle track for 6,000 spectators and many general 
purpose sports halls. It will also reconstruct the 
existing facilities such as the giant Luzhniski Stadium 
with its 109 major facilities, including the Grand 
Arena (103,000 spectators), the small Arena (15,000 
spectators), the Sports Palace (up to 17,000 spectators) 
and the swimming pool (13,000 spectators). 

For the accommodation of the visitors to the 1980 
Moscow Olympics, floating hotels have been ordered 
by the USSR from Valmet Oty, the Finnish Ship¬ 
builders. 

The organisers are making arrangements for 
nearly 8,000 mass media men to cover the games in 
1980. It is expected that 800 radio and TV 
commentators, 1000 news photographers, 300 repre¬ 
sentatives of the five I OB recognised international 
news agencies and an equal number of national news 
agencies, 100 fire-lance journalists, 100 cameramen, 
2,800 sports writers and 3,000 technical personnel will 
be there for covering the games. 

The main press centre, which is under construc¬ 
tion, is likely to be the best of its kind. The sub- 
press centres that have been planned will also have 
all the facilities for efficient service including one 
telephone booth for 15 to 20 people, one teleprinter 
for 30 to 40 suberibers and telecopier for 50 to 60 
journalists. 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


"The Spirit of the Himalayas" 

SVETOSLAV ROERICH 


For many years I have intimately known the 
Himalayas—the mighty ranges of the west—as well as 
the towering peaks of the east. My first impressions 
and visions called forth by their unparalleled beauty 
and grandeur have only become more vivid as years 
went by an! their message has become eveu more 
eloquent. Gradually their outward foim and their 
inner meaning have assumed a new significance, 
blended into one and transmuted by the very power 
residing in the multiple concepts for which the 
Himalayas stand, this Great Temple of Nature reser¬ 
ved for the true seekers after Truth in all its forms. 

From time immemorial the best aspirations of 
mankind, the loftiest concepts and legends have been 
woven about the Himalayas. 

Throughout the world, whenever the word 
Himalayas is pronounced, people become attentive, 
and a special eagerness and expectation light up 
their countenance. It is not only the concept of 
tremendous heights, the call of unconquered peaks, 
uncharted glaciers and valleys of the unbelievable 
richness of vegetation and animal kingdoms; there 
is something ehe besides these outward attractions, 
there is a greater and deeper significance the word 
Himalayas conveys t> the listeners, as if an unseen 
spiritual influence lives in this very word, a special 
magnet which made the Himalayas the great centre 
of spiritual pilgrimage. 

Innumerable are the shrines and caves dotting 
the valleys and slopes of the Himavat. Everyone 
knows Kailas. Manasarovar, Badrinath, Kedarnath, 
Ravalsar, Triloknath, the caves of Arjuna and 
Milarepa—these centres of spiritual search and as¬ 
pirations. But how many are the shrines unknown, 
reserved for the true seekers after Truth, either on 
this or the other side of the range. 

The great Rishis directed.their holy quest towards 
the Himalayas. Mighty teachings and doctrines 
were born under their towering peaks. Is it not 
strange that throughout the wor d, thp great teachers 
of whatsoever race or faith have always gone to the 
heights to receive some of their greatest revelations P 
Does height, doe* eternal snow, the rarified atmos¬ 
phere contribute towards greater lucidity, or is it 
in order to rise above the sphere of the turmoil of 
life? 

Those of you who have climbed great heights, 
know how active becomes your mind, how light and 
even unnecessary becomes sleep. Are these some 
of the qualities that attracted the great searchers 
after Truth from time immemorial ? 

Pure thoughts are born in pure places. In places 


unsullied by the lower selfish passions generated in 
the struggle for existence and sell gratification. 



The caravan is nearing the highest point of 
the pass. The men dismount and gather bright 
primulas; revcicntly they place these offerings on the 
nearby iocks: “<o the Devas, who live on those 
Peaks”. Truly this is the sentiment unconsciously 
expressed by everyone when the word “Himalayas” 
is pronounced - the Abode of the Devas. 

The great sages and Rishis, perhaps they could 
contact these spiritual influences, they most probably 
could or else they would not turn towards these 
mighty peaks. These great souls, these brilliant 
minds, who have given us the loftiest philosophies, 
systems, could they ever be justly suspected of not 
knowing what place was best for the generation of 
transcendental thought ? 

These great philosophers explained the mysteries 
of Nature long before science was able to demons¬ 
trate them; the atomic theory, the theory of relativity 
and vibration, the Maya and tattavams, they pro¬ 
claimed telepathy long before the human brain was 
found to emit waves. 

The conscious awakend mind must and can attune 
itself to the influences of the Cosmos and can read 
the book of life. It is part of life itself this individual 
focua of conscious existence, hence partaking of all 
its influences. And if it is endowed with the faculty 
of self-realisation and cognition, with individual 
consciousness, truly there can be no limits to what 
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human mind can achieve and know. Some of these 
marvellous mysteries of the sub-conscious we see in 
■ certain prodigies and in the realm of hypnotism. 

The pilgrims gather at a wayside shrine: “Have 
you ever heard of the Shining Ones, the snow men, 
and those who live beyond the enterna) snows?" 
Quietly flows the narrative, attentive are the faces. 
A new hope and understanding unite these accidental 
passing friends 

There is always some truth at the foundation of 
every legend, of every apocryph. 

The quest of the spirit, for ever it remains the 
supreme rtlurc of mankind, the inborn aspiration to 
something beyond the apparent emptiness of every¬ 
day life. All great minds stopped to ponder over 
the rnystciics of life and death and they told us that 
this life here on earth, *his short evanescent existence 
is not a mere accident to come and to go. snulfed 
out by death for <nme unknown purpose. This 1 fe 
is only the means for the spirit to gain experience 
and when the tntferial existence has come to an end, 
the real man continues in different state, and 
sphere. 

Could one logically accept or believe dial the 
products of ihe human mind, systems, philosophies, 
great woikt of ait and all manifestations of human 
genius to suivivc for centuries and milleniums are 
the products of a finite mind, and the creator, the 
cause of all these manifestations has disappeared and 
exists no more? 

Beyond all conflagrations and strife, beyond all 
destruction and violence stands the eniernul concept 
of spirit. 

Mightily stand the Himalayas, their ramparts 
drawn towards heaven. Along the winding valleys 
and gorges CJuru Gharaka gathered his precious, 
healing herbs. Huen Siang, that amazing Chinese 
traveller thirteen centuries aga desciibts the medici¬ 
nal plants lound on the Himalayas. The Pandavas 
came lure to rest wearied by the great struggle, and 
the Tibetan poet-saint Mdarepa listened to the echoes 
of nature and voices from beyond. 

What memories lie concealed in mighty folds of 
these ranges: The great, Gautama in search of the 
salvation of mankind, Rnhi Vyas, Rislii Narad a, 
Risbi Aghastyn, innumerable arc the noble souls to 
find their best inspirations in the shadows of these 
towering peaks anil to carry them down again to 
sir..ggling humanity, humanity caught in the coils 
of ignorance and selfishness. The great Pythagoras, 
Appolonious of Tiana, they have certainly contacted 
these illumined men, when treading the soil of India 
in search ol wisdom. 

The Lama says: “I must go, my teacher calls me, 
his pilgrimage on earth is coming to an end/* 

“But where does he live, your teacher?” 

“He it now at Kailas and it will take me months 
to reai h him there.'* 


Thus speaks a lama hermit, having heard the 
voice of his Guru a thousand miles away. 

Mysteries still live along the slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas. They are ever present for him who seaichet 
for them with an open heart, not for the sake of 
curiosity or for derision. 

Let us look with an unprejudiced mind for the 
rral understanding of life; we shall find it all around 
us, and it will regenerate our outlook and our habits. 
How wonderfully rich life becomes once wc contact 
these eternal values, everything assumes a different 
meaning and purpose. And it is precisely now in 
these days of the Armageddon that we must think of 
the sublime truths, teal and eternal beyond every 
conflict and destruction. 

Beyond the. ravages of strife the spirit of the 
Himalayas distills its influence throughout the world. 
We find it in the lofty philosophies, we find it in the 
arts, in poe’ry, ia music, in painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 

The great temple of Railas at Ellora, ijs outline 
was drawn after the holy summits of Kailas-to ins¬ 
pire and remind those who were far from the mighty 
ranges, of those profiles and maws that meant so 
much to the buildrrs. 

IIow unforgettably beautiful arc these majestic 
ranges: Every possible variety of form and colour 
is theirs. Though the narrow winding gorges, 
mighty rivers carry the massage of the snows into 
the distant plains, the three sacred life givers of toil¬ 
ing millions; the Ganges, Brahmaputra and the 
Indus. Watcifalls break into a thousand rainbows 
and relentless glaciers wind their way down into 
dark precipices. The ever present, all pervading 
pulse of life scattering, pulversing rocks and growing 
glittering crystals. The eternal Proteus Life in its 
infinite manifestations combining and recombining 
forms, dissolving them in order to bring them again 
into objectivity under a fresh impulse and ia new 
combiiiiilid t. 

One can truly say such riches of natural beauty as 
are found in the Himalayas are not to be seen any¬ 
where here on this earth. 

Kanchenjunga, the guardian of' the five treasures, 

- like a priceless necklace of shimmering pinkish pearls 
floating abave the hazy valleys and hills, the trans- 
cendral vision of another world of sublime beauty to 
draw our spirit upward. 

Himavat! the birthplace of immortal thought, 
the loftiest concepts hover our thy mighty peaks. 
Shambhala, the Holy Grail, the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
are symbols of the interlinked aspirations and visions 
of so many different ages *nd peoples, the eager and 
earnest hope of weary mankind and the eternal affir¬ 
mation of the great philosophers. 

Himavat—the beautiful, thou hast given us our 
greatest treasures and for ever thouahalt remain 
guardian of the greatest mystery - the holy marriage 
of heaven and earth. 
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The Paintings of Maria Anto : A Surrealistic Fairyland 

Correspondent 

The paintings of Maria Anto are an enchanted Gallery. Such a “buildup” turned out to be fully 
world of fairy tales and symbols—a world devoid justified: visitors to the exhibition were astonished 
of time and place, not set in any specific framework 
of reality. The artist’s surrealistic vision knows no 
bounds nor points of reference. To this vision she 
subordinates her basic tools of expression: figures, 
colours and shapes. 

Maria Anto, a young woman with a beautiful 
slender figure and hauntingly grey eyes, is in some 
ways vaguely reminiscent of the canvasses she paints. 

She possesses a rare gift for combining exceptional 
technical proficiency and drawings of great finesse 
with great imagination, emotion, poetry, surprising 
metaphor i and clam confidence. 

Born in Warsaw, Maria Anto studied at the 
faculty of painting of Warsaw's Academy of Fine 
Art. Since 1961 she has taken part in some 150 
group exhibitions, international group shows and 
displays of Polish art abroad (including the biennales 
at Sao Paulo, Maxico City and Montevideo). She 
has also displaced her works at numerous one-women 
shows held in Warsaw, Cracow, Caracas, Stockholm, 

Milan, Trieat, Brussels; Monte Carlo and else¬ 
where. by what they saw, and even the most sceptical of 

tv... _• __ „„ .. ii r Maria Anto’s beautiful paintings. 

The artist s paintings grace the walls of many _ , . . 

galleries and private collections in Poland, Sweden, From beneath the artist s brush-strokes there 
Venezuela, England, Switzerland, Brazil, the USA, emerges an ephemeral, hard to pinpoint and 
Italy etc. She has won numerous prizes for her slightly unintelligible world which gently evokes 

work, including the Grand Prix International at nostalgia in the beholder and takes him back to bis 

Monaco (1964), prizes of the Polish Minister Cul- childhood dreams. Talking animals, chimeras and 
ture and (Art 1964, 1971), a special prize at Barce- lions - craft Y *‘P c r s and raven-philosophers, 

Iona (1971), 1st prize at Verenna (1972) and 1st owls of ladylike distinction, silver beds and harem 

prize at the Triennale of Contemporary Polish art in cushions, magic cups and a red alarm-clock all 

Lodz (1976). these incongruities live a life all their own. 

“Maria Anto is the greatest revelation in the The figures, animal and objects in Maria Ante* s 
field of fantastic painting in well over a decade, paintings expressively fill out her canvases. Although 

Truly overwhelming is her imagination, in which it is difficult to guess what the logical connexions 

fairy talcs melt into magic, all conveyed through between them may be, taken as a whole they all 

an artistic idiom as highly personal asitisexpre- emanate tranquillity, trust and intensive feeling. And, 

ssive”. That is how the noted Italian art historian they all express the artists great feminine sensm- 

and critic, Dino Buzzati, introduced the Polish vity. , 

painter to art lovers assembled at Milan’s Cortina Polish Jnterpreaa Agency 

THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

"The Contemporary" stands for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVACHARYA 

XVI 

(The Liberated Soul) 


Key urkati, 
15th April, 

My dear Buroda, 

Let me thank you for your encouraging letter in 
which you have advised me to concentrate on 
* ‘mighty virtues” of love and action. I do not quite 
understand what you mean exactly by the phrase 
"mighty virturcs of love and action” If you mean 
by love the virtue which is opposed to hate, and 
by action the attribute which is opposed to idleness 
I can have no objection. 

But 1 am not suie if you suggest by your 
resounding, flamboyant phrase the qualities which 
are common places of social ethics. It you have 
used the words in a more specific sense, you should 
have explained that clearly, in the absence ol such 
an explanation, 1 really fail to undeistand the 
necessity of giving me that advice, unless of course 
it is argued that commonplace precepts of morality 
should be tepeated, and dinned into the ears ot the 
immature young. But am I, a man of twenty-eight 
now, immature still to be told that love expands the 
soul, and that a lover should be active enough in 
making the most of life ? 

However, don’t take it amiss, I think your 
advice to cultivate the virtues of love and action in 
the limited sense of the terms is quite appropriate 
when it is repeated to persons of the woiking class 
mentality. As I have explained in my mar uscript 
(I now hardly hope that it will be ever published in 
my life time), the average man who is a worker 
and not a guardian cannot dispense with love of 
wife acd children. He must be acive in the pursuit 
of economic avocations if he is to provide a living 
standard of comforts to the members of his family. 
The growth of wealth in a country uJtima'ely depends 
on this urge in the average men and women of that 
country to love and act with vital, animal impulses 
without bothering their heads about the Absolute 
Good ? 

But don’t you agree that the Absolut'- Good 
exists ? We mav criticise Plato for having intteduced 
the concept of the Absolute Good. But unless there 
is the number one, there cannot be the number two. 
The world of becoming, as the Greek philosophers 
have coined the phrase, I suggest cannot be conceived 
even in thought, unless we presume that there is 


the world of being. As a shadow is not possible- 
without a reality, this our work a-day world is a 
mere shadow of God. Param Purush of Brahman— 
or Absolute Good, Absolute Beauty or God or Alla, 
Jehovah—whatever may be the term you choose— 
even you can use Gautama Buddha's concept of the 
Liberated Soul, Bodhisattwas as he calb it—it is 
clear that philosophical atheism or pluralism or any 
other ‘ism’ which is opposed to ihe concept of the 
Absolute does not rest on secure basis. 

t 

Today I have realised what was formerly a mere 
aspiration. I have felt the presence of God almost 
in the material, tangible way. Swami Vivckananda 
wrote : 'God is manifest in various shapes before 
you-why seek Iiim elsewhere ?” Tagore, though 
not of an ascetic turn of mind, also say s the same 
thing in a number of celebrated poems. One of 
these poems reminds me of Francis Thomson's‘O 
world invisible, we view thee, O world intangible, 
we touch thee.’ I have forgotten the substquent 
lines ol the poem I read at college, but I remember 
the first two of a series : ‘O Thou Boundless within 
these my mortal bounds I Sing thine own music. 
Thou art manifest in me, that is why I find it 
sweet.’ 

Of course, the anthropomorphic concept of God 
has been ridiculed by modern materialists, and even 
by philosophical monists, and although I am myself 
inclined to find the monistic view a grand one, I 
cannot but express my regret that the infinite should 
be constdeied as of limned power when we hold 
that God cannot come in human shape to the rescue 
of His own creation. Thereby we miss the signi¬ 
ficant of the concept of incarnations of God upon 
the Earth. 

In my view of things, whatever is humanly 
conceivable should be also divinely possible. As a 
matter of fact, modern science has demonstrated 
the existence of this universe of matter as a combina¬ 
tion of electrons and protons I don't know much of 
science-you may excuse my lapses, but what I 
mean to convey is that which was realised by the 
sages of India, Ghira, .Judea and other countries 
of the world—which is substance means that there 
is a pervasive principle of life which works through 
Death and lasts beyond Death un'o eternity. This 
energy—as Aristotle also says—the prime mover of 
all things—runs through the myriad shapes and 
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entities that the universe contains either in actuality 
or in potentiality. 

A man who is only theoretically aware of this 
Energy by studying theology or metaphysics, cannot 
aspire to rise to the level of the Guardian class. He 
must also be aware of this Energy through actual 
experience of realising the presence of the Supreme 
Good, the Absolutely Beautiful—if he is to be 
considered a really liberated soul—‘Jivan-mukta’ 
as the Indian Sadhus say. This morning I had an 
unusual experience. I am going to relate to you my 
actual contact with one who has risen to this level 
of spiritual exaltation. But wait, let me prepare the 
background first. 

You know my regrets in having roused the 
hostility of Kumar Bahadur of Tildanga who, I 
hear, is shortly going to marry her of whom I wrote. 
I was thrown into her company on a number of 
occasions under situations beyond my control. 
Believe me, I have not the slightest infatuation for 
the company of a beautiful woman, specially when 
I know that she socially and potentially belongs to 
another. Even it for argument's sake, it may be 
assumed that 1, a painter by profession and by 
temperament, must find it charming to talk to a 
charming girl or lady or woman a* you may prefer to 
call her—I know the danger of losing the whole for the 
sake of the paltry in life. You may think me a 
hypocrite or, an incxperieuced young man—a 
visionary misogynist, but the truth is, I am really 
no woman-hater. Have I not loved my mother 
as one should love a goddess in life ? But even 
mother, holy as she was—suffered from the disquali¬ 
fication of ladies for the practice of the supreme 
art, that of a bold bid to be in tune with the infinite— 
the Absolutely Beautiful in life. Did not Christ say : 
‘Who loseth all findeth me ?' Mother would not 
lose me her child. She was therefore weak. A 
girl, or lady, I am sorry to state, is not designed by 
Mahamaya, the Great Mother, to be absolutely 
illusion-less. Even if she wears the nun’s dress, she 
will require a rosirv, or an imaginary angel to serve 


her needs for affection. She cannot lead a normal 
life without developing abnormalities. But I think 
I am not wrong—the Sankhya system of philosophy 
also supports ray view—Puruih, the male principle 
in life-- alone is endowed by the Prime Planner for 
rising to the level of Absolute Existence, Conscious¬ 
ness, and Delight with a calm dignity and fearlessness 
of purpose in the midst of the tragic realities of life— 
which none should expect from a lady, however 
accomplished she may be. 

I readily agree with you that Pumima Devi is 
an exceptionally intelligent young lady and I can 
also frankly confess that I did not find her company 
at all an obstacle to the entertaining of elevated 
thoughts. In fact, I may tell you that to her I am 
indebted for explanations of several obscure lines of 
Tagore which I had hitherto found difficult to 
explain. How I wbh such a talented person as she 
is, should have been allowed by her prospective 
father-in law and husband to join the post-graduate 
classes ! After all, a girl should be given equal 
opportunities of receiving education, though I am 
sure a boy and a girl will always differ in their 
reactions to ideals of life. The ideals of women have 
their relative value—I mean they have reference to 
husband, children and relatives, and even to society 
at large. A lady for instance, may be a philanthro¬ 
pist or a humanitarian worker for the elevation of 
the masses. She may be a Florence Nightingale, or 
a Nivedita. Even she may be the Prime Minister 
of a democracy in this imperfect world where there 
is no scientific division of society into two funda¬ 
mental classes. Marx was conscious of class war, 
but he has entirely missed this class differentiation 
ordained by Nature. Will a man ever bear children ? 
It not, you must grant that a woman has a separate 
function to perform in society. In any case she 
should not be put to the test of Absolute Existence 
by demanding of her kncwledge. of the Supreme 
Good. Otherwise she may turn insane or fanatically 
cruel. A woman is like, a creeper, which without 
the support of a post or tree cannot thrive. 


( Lontd. from page 28 ) 


“Trying to do something 1 for people,” Aldyn-Kys 
savs, “you improve your own csistence. I sought to 
make everybody’s work caster, and mine has become 
easier, too. I have written to the ministry asking to 
open a school for farming machine operators in our 
village, and now, having graduated from secondary 
school my son is a student there.” 

The farmers hold Aldyn-Kys io high esteem. 
They appreciate her earnestness, stubbornness, 
warmheartedness and excellent organisational talent. 
She has been elected deputy to the Soviet Parliament, 
the USSR Supreme Soviet. Her time schedule has 
become even more packed. Twice a month she 
receives the electors in her village. She also travels to 
Moscow for the sessions. 

Her duties as deputy have become part and parcel 
of her life. Aldyn-Kys knows that a Soviet MP, who 
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lives in the midst of his electors and continues fulfill¬ 
ing his routine work, must nevertheless react favour¬ 
ably to their smallest needs. 

Aldyn-Kys, a milkmaid from Tuva, is a deputy to 
the USSR Supreme Soviet. Dolchanmaa Bii-Kara, 
a former shepherd, is President of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic. Khertak 
Anchima is Vice-Chairman of the Tuva Council of 
Ministers. Dozens of Tuva women are managers of 
industrial enterprises, make scientific discoveries and 
present theses for scientific degrees. 

In the past there was no such word as ‘‘woman” 
in the Tuva language. It was replaced by another 
word that meant “unnecessary”, “the unawaited 
one”. Today, Tuva’s social life is unthinkable 
without such an active force as women. 
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On th* following day, which was earmarked for 
the Education seminar, Prative tried an abstention 
from the meeting on the health ground, but she 
could not prevail upon the insistent boys who 
practically bore her to the Club physically. 

She occupied a chair slightly a way from that of 
Pratap. It was intentional and putpotcful. She 
did not want to be cheap, because it was his turn to 
recognise her first, not the other way round. She 
knew that a nagging lady always loser the charm 
and command like a raiuhit rose or lotus. A stiff 
indifference somrtinaes works best in winning the 
people, rather than soft tears of a supple heart. 
At times, tears wash away ssnds of love, leaving 
behind an erosion to work with growing vehemence 
upon the shore where love pitched its weak 
tent. 

In short, tear does always sell love well. Love 
is a package deal in which money, security, future 
happines, a bondage without kink or knot roped in 
a packet and this packet should be covered with an 
ostensible haughtiness coupled with affected 
indifference. So Prative blanketed herself with a 
thick and heavy silence. Her smile bounced 
back at the rocky reticence. 

A few speeches alternated with music and dance 
reached the programme of Pratap who was supposed 
to preside over the meeting. But he declined in 
favour of an old professor of the locality. 

He came to the dais and expressed his desire to 
strike a brief speech on education, without stirring 
boredom in the audience or taxing the nerves of the 
people who had their ears regaled with music and 
learned speeches that went by. 

He told, “I believe in the universality of educa¬ 
tion and stress upon the quantity rather than quality, 
as the former would bring out the latter as its 
necessary corollary. Too much concentration on 
quality stifles down the possibilities of the budding 
merits already in the pipeline. Thus the human 
society pays and has been paying a greatly heavy 
price for a few brilliant. This ongoing process has 
got to be stemmed down. 

“Only universality of education cap drive out 
the bristling problems of the world today. Educa¬ 
tion will creAte better men of understanding and 
reason, with a genuine feeling of fellow-ship, and 
and love for the neighbour. And a full man can 
only appear when he has been bathed in the 


scientific knowledge tempered with human feeling.” 
He told with a pause, “I staunchly believe that 


I rather contribute to the views of * v «rucr wno 
told in unequivocal words that today or tomorrow, 
whole problems of world would be solved by the 
common people themselves; provided, education 
has been percolated and injected in them. 

I also believe that International problems will - 
be solved through education and light, though 
Sociologist Sumner might call it a blind prejudice. 

1 don’t belong to his camp. « 

Only people of outstanding merit can strike a 
solution to the problems of international world. 
It is simply hollow and meaningless. Best people 
have been tried over and over again. Now, it is 
the cause of the common people, commoners will 
solve them. Give them more light, they will shape 
a better world.” He sat down inviting questions 
from the audience. 

Now came the turn of Prative. She was not 
prepared for it. Usual agenda put her name at a 
later stage. But the pressure and demand from the 
public, out across the agenda, and put her name 
just as a successor of Pratap. This rating demand 
and unthought of change took her over without 
giving her any time to dress her mind and marshal 
up thoughts as a set-off against the speech of 
Pratap. 

She started, “We want quality not quanity, of 
course, a basic education is a must. Without it, 
the whole existence becomes a flop and mass 
becomes a mass without animation.” 

"Our inheritance has given us a culture which 
can only be sparked into life, with elements of 
modernity spooned by education. But, same 
standard food should not be served to everybody. 
Heiein comes the question of quality, which cannot 
be lost sight of in the crowd of commoners, who 
will always maintain a common level though it might 
be heightened to a superior level. A long flat table 
land, however high, does not, generally, whip up 
the birth of any river. It breathes a sense of 
stagnation. A bill is a necessity for the eventual 
flow of water.” 

i 

Looking around with a small pause, she again 
started, “1 have not come here to give any verdict 
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on education, 1 may try to throw some light on 
this subject, which offers so much contradictions.” 
”1 say, blood tells. And blood controls the quality. 
Though naan is a creature of circumstances, but 
blood determines his character. Such a vital point 
we can hardl> afford to ignore. So a broad 
genarality in education should be avoided. 

1 am now quoting from Licomte Dv Novy : 
“It is poisible that in certain periods of the past, 
education was superior to what it is today. It was 
evidently less general, but the problem is not so 
much one of quantity as of quality. A bad education 
or an education based on false principles and widely 
extended, leads to disastrous results. The theory 
of universal culture is excellent, but premature as 
long as possible do not agree on the quality and 
nature of the instruction and on the preparation of 
the ground. To give children an intellectual 
‘tincture’, a smattering of instruction without pre¬ 
viously constructing on firm moral foundations the 
base which must suppoit it, is to build on sand; and 
the higher the monument the more complete will 
be its collapse". 

Quoting the same author she told, "Education 
consists in giving him from the tenderest childhood, 
tbe nation of human dignity. On the other hand, 
instruction consists in making him absorb the 


accumulated knowledge of man in every raalas 
Education directs bis action, inspires his behaviour 
in all bis. contacts with mankind, and helps him to 
master himself. Instructions give him the elements 
of intrllectual activity and informs him of actual 
state of his civilisation. Education gives him the 
unalterable foundation of life; instruction enables 
him to adopt himself to the variations of his environ¬ 
ment and to link these variations to past and future 
events. Only in the past environment is immutable, 
it is essentially variable in the present.” 

"In this Tormented world, if you want peace, 
whole course of movement should be directed in a 
progressive and pacific direction by setting up 
universal, educational standards, in which truth 
along will head-light, throughout the world. There 
could be no totalitarian states. Only through 
schools can we undo the harms the schools have 
done. In schools the boys must be encouraged to 
rise, rise not above others, but above themselves- 
their meanness, their self-interests. 

A bright tomorrow awaits in the realisation of 
the words Man first and Man last.” 

She concluded har speech in the midst of loud 
approbation and daps. 

(To be Continued) 
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nation must be rendered impossible. Equal opport¬ 
unity must be offered to ail without any sort of 
distinction. But British rule in India is a direct 
negation of all these and we shall have nothing to do 
with it. 

We want people who may be prepared to tight 
witout hope, without fear and without hesitation, 
and may be willing to die unhonoured, unwept and 
unsung. Without that spirit we will not be able to 
fight the great two-fold battle that lies before us two¬ 
fold because of the internal foe on the one hand and 
a foreign enemv on the other. Our real battle is 
against our own disabilities which are exploited by 
the enemy and some of our people for their selfish 
motives. 

The future progamme of preparing the country 
will begin with the motto—revolution by the masses 
for the masses In other words swaraj for 98%. 
Swaraj not only attained by the masses but alio for 
the masses. This is a very difficult task. Though 
our leaders have offered many suggestions, none 
had the courage to put forward and carry out 
sucessfully any concrete scheme of awakening the 
masses. Without going into details we can safely 
assert that to achieve our object thousands of our 
mo K brilliant youngmen like Russian youth, will 
have to pass their precious lives in villages and make 
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the people understand what the Indian revolution 
would really mean. They must be made to realise 
that revolution which is to come, will mean more 
than change of masters. It will above ail mean the 
birth of a new order of things—a new State. 

Let the youngmen tbiuk independently, calmly 
and patiently. Let them adopt the cause of Indian 
independence, as the sole aim of their lives. Let 
them stand on their own feet. They must organise 
theroselvet free from any influences and refuse to 
be exploited any more by the hypocrites and 
insincere people who have nothing in common with 
them and who always desert the cause at the critical 
juncture. In all seriousness and sincerity let them 
make a triple motive of service, suffering and 
sacrifice a* their sole guide. Let them temeruber 
that the making of a nation require self sacrifice of 
thousands of obscure men and women, who c*rc 
more for the idea of their country than for their own 
comfort and interest, than their own lives and toe 
lives of those whom they love 

Binde Mataram... 

The above manifesto was printed and published 
by Bhagbati Char an Vora on behalf of the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha and printed at Acotbans Press, 
Lahore. 

(To be Continued) 


PAUL ROBESON 


J. L. DAS 


Paul Leroy Robeson is an illuminating example of 
a courageous and determined man surmounting formi¬ 
dable obstacles of grinding poverty, deeprooted preju¬ 
dice, racial hatred, colour complex etc., and attaining 
the status of one of the greatest interpretative artists 
of our time. He was born at Princeton, New Jersey, 
USA, in 1898. He was the youngest son of a Presby¬ 
terian minister, who was formerly a slave in the state 
of North Carolina. Paul lost his mother in his 
infancy and his bereaved father moved from place to 
place with the rhildren out of sheer tesllessness and 
desperation. The family underwent much privation 
in the process, but this did not deter young Paul from 
pursuing his studies with energy and devotion. 
Though he had to work before and after study hours 
to earn the money for payment of tuition lees of his 
school, Princeton High School, yet he proved his 
proficiency in studies as well as in games. He passed 
out of school in 1915 and obtained a scholarship on 
the basis of his brilliant result. In 1919 he graduated 
from Rutgers, the state university of New Jersey, and 
was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa, the highest honour 
for pupils in the USA. In spite oi stem opposition 
from the white boys, who would not have a Negro in 
their team, he became a member of the university 
football team. 

The young, enterprising Robeton then got himrelf 
admitted at the Columbia Univerxitv Law School (in 
1920). But by that time his father had died and he 
became worse off financially. He had to do all sorts 
of odd jobs, like working in a post office, singing in 
choirs and coaching basket-ball teams for bis subsis¬ 
tence. His histrionic talent became evident when 4e 
was assigned a role in the play “Taboo”. Play¬ 
wright, Eugene O’ Neill, was so impressed by his 
acting that he gave Robeson the main role in his “All 
God’s Chillum Got Wings”. He soon became a 
prominent figure of the New York stage. He created 
a sensation with his participation in several shows 
consisting entirely of Negro spirituals and work songs 
“This was something that was heretofore unknown 
in American musical history. Packed houses, which 
included the most sophisticated New Yorkers, were 
touched to the core by the spirit of universal humanism 
embodied in them. It was almost a religious experi¬ 
ence. The critics raised him to the skies and the 
public went into ecstasies but he remained singularly 
humble in the face of it all". (Obituary : Paul 
Robeson, The Sunday Statesman, dated 25-1-76). 

Paul Robeson obtained the law degree from the 
Columbia University in 1923 and entered an 
attorney’s firm as a probationer. But colour prejudice 
toon compelled him to quit that job. By that time, 
however, - he had earned fame as an accomplished 
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actor and musician. For the next few years he went 
round America and Europe, acting on the stage and 
singing concerts. He took the city of London by 
storm with his rendering of ihe character of Brutus 
Jones in O’ Neill’s “Emperor Jones.” One drama 
critic exhorted Londoners to go^nd witness this play 
“if only to see Mr. Robeson”. It is on record that 
at the end of the premiere, in London, of “Othello”, 
in which Robeson played the role of the Moor of 
Venice there were twenty curtain calls and the Morn¬ 
ing Post observed that it was a “noble performance 
that was received with tumultucus erthusiasm” and 
that few Othellos on the British stage could stand 
comparison with “Robeson’s dignity, simplicity and 
true passion.” When as Joe the Riverman, he sang 
‘Old Man Ribber’ in Edna Ferber’s “Show Boat” at 
Drury Lane Theatre. London, the entire hous^ever- 
berated with the poignancy of the song expressed 
through his rich, deep voice, 

“He must know something 

But don’t say nothing 

He just keeps rolling along.” 

The. “OP Man Ribber” became an instant hit. It 
was on everybody’s lips. As a matter of fact, Paul 
Leroy Robeson came to be looked upon as the mouth¬ 
piece of the downtrodden, the oppressed and the 
underdog—throughout the; world. Later on he made 
some changes in the wording of the song, not only to 
make it more appealing to the listeners but also to 
express his own determination to fight injustice in 
any shape or form. Sang he lustily, 

“But I keep laughing 
Instead of crying 

I wifi keep on fighting 
Until I am dying,” 

Besides “OP Man Ribber”, his other songs like 
“Volga Flows”, “Missisipi” and “The Song That 
My Father Taught” will continue to inspire humanity 
for generations to come. Even such a strong and 
practical man as Joseph Stalin paid tribute to him 
saying, “I have never heard such a communicative 
and Baritone voice.” Incidentally, he and his wife, 
Essie, visited the Soviet Union in 1934 at the invita¬ 
tion of Eisestein, the famous Russian film director. On 
his way, he halted in Berlin for some time. On 
seeing Robeson, Hitler's Storm Troopers rushed 
towards his train to lynch him for his outspoken 
views against fascism. During the Second World War, 
when Hitler pounced upon the Soviet Union, Robe¬ 
son moved from or,e corner of the USA to another 
mobilising support for the socialist state. He also 

{Contd. on pags 46) 
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Bolshoi—the Eternally Young Theatre 

By V. KUKHARSKY, 

USSR Deputy Minister of Culture 


The Bolshoi Theatre with its beautiful art has 
become a grand artistic symbol of Moscow and an 
inseparable part of Russian and Soviet culture for the 
Soviet people. It came into being in the epoch of 
social reforms in Russia. 

In the very first years of its history, the theatre 
in Petrovka Street (on the site of the present Bolshoi) 
attracted the Moscow public at large by its new 
national repertoire and characters and scenes from 
the people’s life portrayed on the stage. 

The original and truly Russian manner of render¬ 
ing an opera was emerging already at that time. The 
genius of Glinka, who heralded the era of the forma¬ 
tion of the national classics, gave a strong impetus to 
the development of the art of Russian opera. The 
Bolshoi Theatre, this sensitive artistic barometer, 
reflected this great movement in Russian music. 

In the early years of this century, the Bolshoi 
Theatre won world recognition as the academy 
of Russian rqusic and singing. As for Moscow’s 
ballet, it was in its golden age. 

The art of the new world of the Great October 
Revolution inherited and continued the classic tradi* 
tions. In carefully approaching the question of pre¬ 
serving the major centres of national culture, the 
Communist Party and Lenin personally stressed the 
great importance of the Bolshoi’s artistic treasures 
for the development of a socialist culture. 

In the very first years of the Revolution, the 
artists of the famous company declared their willing¬ 
ness to devote all their talents to the broad new 
public. And in the ’20s, the Bolshoi’s art proved to 
be in tune with the times and met the requirement 
of the mass audiences in deep and highly artistic 
large-scale works. Its great realistic traditions enri¬ 
ched by the Revolution became a model for the whole 
of the country's multinational opera and ballet art. 

The tiaditions of the Bolshoi Theatre embrace a 
profoundly attentive regard (or the classic heritage 
and an enviable ability to show the originality of any 
great production and its unfading freshness for our 
days while preserving its original beauty. They emb¬ 
race a sense of the ideal harmony of the whole, an 
austere simpleness, a clear-cut idea and its perfect 
incarnation in the theatre’s best production on the 
stage. 

The company is famous for the truly composite 
mature of its art since its best productions are ensem¬ 


ble performances where everything is subordinated 
to the supreme creative task. In creating its supreme 



art, the Bolshoi Theatre is always very sensitive to 
everything new and it enriches its art with other 
experiences. It is to the theatre’s credit that it has 
staged over 80 operas and ballets of Soviet computers 
and that the classics of socialist culture are invariably 
included in its repertoire. 

The recognised leader of the country’s multination¬ 
al opera and ballet art, the Bolshoi justifies its 
prestige both by its high artistry and by its profound 
interest in the best works of the Soviet nationalities 
and its ability to bring together within its walls gifted 
artists from any republics. 
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FILMARQUEE 


Dhruvajyod Roy-Ghowdhury 


IN THE TENTH re-unioa souvenir, department 
of English, Calcutta University, Mr. Cbidananda 
Dasgupta (alumnus 1942-44) has written a bi-auiiful 
article entitled “Notes on the histoiy of Indian 
cinema*'. Describing the connection between the folk 
forms of this ancient country and the machine-born 
medium of technical age, Mr. Dasgupta has traced the 
origins of Indian cinema with passing references to 
Harishchandra Bhatbhadkar, Hiralal Sen and Dada- 
saheb Phalkc and Dhiren Ganguly. 

On P.G. Barua, Mr. Dasgupta says, it was only 
with New Theatres and especially with P.G Barua 
that more modern films concerned with the individual 
and his relationship to society, emerged and brought 
about a seachangc in the trends of thinking all over 
Indian cinema, particularly in Hindi/Marathi films, 
like the Bengali, reflected the social concerns of emer¬ 
gent nationalism, but were perhaps less contempo¬ 
rary than the Barua brand although often more 
mature in terms of serious filmmaking as in films like 
Bamshaslri and Sant Tttkaram. 

Mr. Dasgupta then explains how during the 
Second World-War all Indian films and regional films 
gained a sharp distinction but ‘rnasiivc investment of 
of the five year plans’ leading ‘to the creation of 
nouveau rich*' contractors that resulted in a widening 
gap brtween money and education’ along with middle- 
class education undervalued and undermined—caused 
a threat‘to the very existence of regional cinema’. 
Mr. Dasgupta has very logically pointed out how our 
modern Hindi films cater to the lowest denom nators 
of uneducated taste. 

Taking a cue from Mr. Dasgupta one cau’t help 
feeling a litUs nostalgic about films—apart Mom Ray’s 



Nandila floss (Ximtxirm CalcvU't — K <■ ralu 
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Father Panchali like-Mrinal (Sen’s Bishey Shrub an, 
Ghatak’s Komal Catidhar and Rajen Tarafdar’s 



Mithu Mukherjee Bengal—Bombay flight ! 

Antarikshye—all made in the 60’s. Unfortunately, 
much hasn’t been written/discussed abiut those films 
by our film-pundits. Incidentally, much before Pather 
Panchali, Mr. Nimai Chose had made a film called 
Ghhitmamool (rootless) soaked in European neo-realism, 
yet unseen by many of the cinebuffa, God alone knows 
where its prints are stacked now. So far my know¬ 
ledge goes Mr. Ghose is now somewhere in south 
Indian film scene and his Chhinnamool was shown 
either in USSR or some other socialist country film- 
festival some time back. Fortunately, I bad seen the 
film when I was a schoolgoing kid and i still remem¬ 
ber it as being an adult film made by an adult, and 
for the adult only without the bra/all sex angles. 

Just alter the 60’s, the number of so-called film 
clubs, festivals, movements went on increasing—-and 
finally the realisation dawned on us there were never 
any film society movement in this country. The plain 
home truth is that we have only a Satyajit Ray-who- 
is just a kind of personal institution having had repea¬ 
ted personally merited international awards while the 
overall achievements of Bengali/Indian film industry 
are running on a downhill journey. Bengali films have 
become more idiotic, mindless, thoughtless, artless- 
and more of an insult to the intelligence of a genuine 
dnebuff. Take a stock of the films made during the 
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last ten/twelve yean, the experience will not have any 
difference. Even a little sente is too much to expect 
leaving aside the question relating to rationale, 
-experiments and subject-matter. 

Even the few new ones who have popped over are 
no better than the rest of the rat race. They are trying 
their best to keep the present state of affairs intact. 

Some of them are, of course, exceptions bring honest 
themselves—but this honesty, though very praisworthy, 
is not enough to lend the air of foresight for what one 
tails the groundwork of a parallel cinema. The soca- 
lled movement we are used to nowadays are but a few 
scratches on a surface without getting into the deep. 
The last fifteen years of Indian cinema ii simply 
synonymous with Satyajit Ray and the rest are plain 
kitsch like Hotel Snowfox, Bdlayamangal, Shei 
Chokh, Ami Sey O Sakha in Bengali, a lot more 
rubbish in Hindi and other regional languages. 

Besides Satyajit Ray, another epoch making event 
in Indian cinema is Mrinal Sen’s Bhuvan Shorn which 
gave a solid kick on the rumb of those idiotic filmma¬ 
kers who have had a cushy job keeping the celluloid 
industry alive. From BS came along a string of very 
powerful filmmakers; Rajendra Singh Bedi, Benegal, 
and Basu Chatterjee. The tendency to create a parallel 
cinema became evident with Dastak, Twenty Seven 
Down, Garam flawa, Ankur, Nishant and Anubhab. 
BS, though not a very good picture, had actually set 
the trend of parallel cinema in Hindi. 

But the situation in Bengal hasn’t improved even 
a little (not to mention the seactiange!)—but gives some 
sort of scope for drawing room discussion of arm¬ 
chair pundits. The problems are many: very few of 
them arc honest and have the artistic sense and know¬ 
ledge of him r aking; the censor—it feels awkward 
when a director has a different idea about the society; 
FFC—an organisation whose hobby is to bounce scripts 
until they are thick with dust-and finally producers 
who would be happy with a little piofit on a law 
budget film. Aloug the chain are distributors and exhi¬ 
bitors—kings of black money and black tricks i And 
all this is fueled by the technicotoured nightmare with 
labels like Bobby and Dobby and a spate of so-called 
modern novel* written by some best literary pimps 
in the industry! It has already suffocated us a lot, and 
shall we say, it will do so more, if goes unchecked? 
Keeping tne finger crossed appears to be the best 
policy, now. 

Ray Meets a Connoisseur 

RECENTLY. Mr. Ray paid a visit to Mr. Gopal- 
das Bagri for Chandelier—and a ver / old one at that, 
for his film SatraDj Ki Khilari. Mr. Bagri of Cal¬ 
cutta’s famous Bagri Market is a connoisseur of art 
and has in bis possession some historical work—a fact 
-known, t. an esoteric few. But it was Mrs. Ray, not 


Mr. Ray, who spotted Mr. Bagri. Some time back, 
having organised a stageshow in aid of the di*tre«ca 



A prominent Star Mauihmi Chatterjee 

stage artistes of Caicuua, Mr. Bagri had been to Mr. 
Ray’s house and Mr Ray was out looking frantically 
for a chandelier—a centuryold one—and Mrs Ray was 
there to receive Mr. Bagri. Naturally, when they got 
to talking about things, one thing led to another, 
and Mrs Ray knew her job. Next day, Mr. Bagri had 
a visit from the genius. 

Skin Mags ? 

With the emergency over, fan mags are back again 
on the newsstands with more and more girlie stuff 
but topped all a mag—a kinky k>nd and related to a 
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famous and fearless Bombay weekly—(used to be an 
avid supporter of emergency and Mrs Gandhi)—with 
a typical porno slant all about one needed to know 
about Mr. Vidyacharan Shukla! A very nasty cut from 
a journalist reputed to have high morale and ratio¬ 
nale. What a lark! 

Poetic Spoof! 

They certainly took a long time. After the release 
of AntouV Phiringee (Bengali)—Bhola Moira was 
expected. Lack of coherent research made the makers 
of this spoof to make up something of their own along 
the lines of a personal kind of tragic spoof. Though 
Uttam looks okay as Bhola and Supryia as seductive 
as possible the film is a hopeless., disgusting sort of a 
kitsch. Even the songs aren’t authentic being punctua¬ 
ted with a motivated lewdness. The period and social 
atmosphere as referred to in the verses and soogs arc 
grossly absent in the setting. Bhola Mora had just 
been butchered! 


Refresher Course 

+»' 

S. Krishnaswami’s The Indus Valley to Indira*' 
Gandhi is a pleasant visual on Indian history. Hatha* 
yogi swallowing sword, ritual murder, Bharat natyam — 
—in short, the flashes from the past span a bridge over 
the credible. Neat and efficient in the form of a lec¬ 
ture, it’s a fully educational picture. Free from techni¬ 
cal blemishes, it spells out the virtuosity of Mr. 
Krishnaswami. 

Bombay Jitterbagging! 

<•> 

Bombay is jitterbugging over the free and unpollu¬ 
ted air of post emergency! They claim they had all the 
jitters during the emergency and their very creative 
bent of mind suffered an irreparable damage for the 
restrictions the emergency had imposed on them! 
And they are fast recovering from the shock and. back 
again busy with creative sex and violence receipe. 
It’s funny to hear how some of the groovy-kroovy 
stars-yap a lot about politics! 


(Contd. from page 42) 


gave his active support to the progressive forces 
during the Spanish Civil War. 

His outspoken social and political opinions and 
his criticism of and struggle against racial discrimina¬ 
tion and segregation, “all that the Negro can expect 
in American”, to quote his own words, evoked the 
anger and ire of the racist and reactionary forces in 
his country. He became a victim of witch-hunting 
of the Un-American Committee. The US Press 
condemned him as a communist. He was even sub¬ 
jected to economic boycott and h»s records were 
withdrawn from all shops in the USA. Between 
August 27 and September 4 in the year 1947 a 
programme of Robeson’s music was announced to bo 
held in New York. The reactionary and segraga 
tionist hoodlums made it known that Robeson could 
appear on the stage and sing only on pain of death. 
But the undeterred maestro said firmly, “Yes, I will 

sing.whenever the people want to hear me, I sing 

of peace and of life.” And, though those evil 
forces beat up his audience and was about to 
lynch him, sing he did in company of his unarmed 
admirers. 

“We shall not—we shall not be moved 
Just like a tree that’s 
Standing on the water, 

We shall not be moved." 

This talented personality transcended the immense 
social obstacles of his days and became America’s first 
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and foremost black star. Wherever he went—Britain, 
France, Sweden, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Russia 
(Twice), the West Indies and India—he wafted his 
audiences to a nobler level by his soul-stirring songs 
and received the highest plaudit. Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, conferred on him an honorary doctorate. 
His autobiography “Here I Stand” was published in 
1958. Though Paul Leroy Robeson breathed his 
last in January, 1976, he will live forever through his 
music. As the celebrated Turkish poet, Nazim 
Hikmet, rightly observed in course of a striking verse, 

“They don’t let us sing, Robeson, 

—eagle singer, Negro brother of mine,— 
they don’t want that our songs we sing. 

They have taken fright, Robeson,— 

fear of the day dawning, 

fear of beauty, words, and touch. 

Love they dread, 

the same love that Farhad love, 

(There must be a Farhad amongst you, 

Robeson, what’s his name ?) 

••• 

They have taken fright, 

Ntgro brother of mine, 

Our music is their terror, 

Robeson”. 

(Free translation by the preeentjarriter} 
The Contemporary 
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Go to the villages, mix with the 


peasants and 
condition. 


try to improve their 

i 


— Bal Gangadhar Tilak 


The key to Swaraj is not with the 
city but with the villages. When i 
succeed in ( ridding the villages 
of their poverty, I have won Swaraj 
for you and for the whole of India. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 



We must refuse to allow our country to stand at the bar 
of a foreign court and be judged according to a foreign 
law. Our ideas of shame or glory must not depend on 
minute comparison at every step with a foreign standard. 
We must not feel apologetic about the country of our 
birth—whether it be about its traditions, faith or its 
scriptures—neither to others nor even to ourselves. 

-Rabindra Nath Tagore 
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The Universal Beigg has infinite heads, 

j * unnumbered eyes, and unnumbered feet. 

Enveloping the Universe on everyside, 

he exists transcending it. 

All this is he—what has been and what shall be. 

He is the lord of immortality. 

Though he has become alf this, in reality he is not all this ; 

For verily he is transcendental. 

The whole series of Universe—past, present, and future, 

express his glory and power; 

But he transcends his own glory. 

All beings of the Universe form, as it were. 

a fraction of his being. 

The rest of it is self-luminous and unchangeable. 

—Rig Vada (X M) 


' This body is mortal, always gripped by death, but within it dwells the immortal sett 
This self, when associated in our consciousness with the body, is subject to pleasure and pdjif 
and so long as this association continues, freedom from pleasure and pain can ho man find. 
But as this association ceases, there also ceases the pleasure and pain. Rising above physical 
cdnsciousness, knowing the self to be distinct from senses and the mind—knowing it in its true 
light—one rejoices and is free. 

-Chandogya If pan I Ah ad (VIII) 


Not hoping, not lusting, bridling body and mind, he calls nothing his owft: he acts, and 
earns no evil. What God’s Will gives him, he takes, and is contented. Pain follows pleasure; 
he is not troubled; gain follows loss, he is indifferent. Of whom should he be jealous 7 He acts 
but is not bound by his action. When the bonds are broken, his illumined heartbeats in 
Brahman: his every action is worship of Brahman. Can such acts bring evil ?...Ifra man Mat 
Brahman in every action, he will find Brahman. 

-Bhagavat ©Ua (IV, 1 «-M| 


Blessed indeed are they who meditate on the Lotus Feet of the God of Love, for they 
shall be free from all impurities and from bondage of the heart. Worship him alone. Si*- 
passions there are—lust, anger, greed, pride, delusion and jealousy—which are like sharks m 
the Ocean of the world. Accept him as thy pilot, and cross that ocean with ease, and without 
fear. 

— Shrimat B hag a vat a Purann 

Death stalks this world, and old age envelops it. Days and nights march relentlessly on. 
Why do you not awake 7 Even now do what would bring you good; let not time pass you. 
Now, with so much still left undone, death beckons you. Death and eternal hfe—bo&a abide 
in the body. Death comes through delusion, immortality, by the path of truth. There is no 
sight equal to learning, no austerity equal to truthfulness, no misery like passion and no happt- 
wm equal to following tht ideal of renunciation. 

—Tho Mahabharata (Shanti Parva) 

r 
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In the forge of continence, work ye with resignation fast. On the anvil of thy under¬ 
standing, toil ye with the hammer of His Name. Let fear of God be thy bellows, with the 
steadfast devotion keep thy flame aglow. In the crucible of pious love, blend ye the life with 
Name divine. 


—Guru Nanais (Japjt) 


That faith (called ‘Eternal Religion’ by Dayananda) alone is really worthy of credence 
which is accepted by the apotm i.e. the persons who are true in word, deed and thought and 
who promote public good and are impartial and learned. 


-Swaml, Dayananda 


Tbe lock of error shuts the gate, 

open it with the key of love. 

Thus by opening the door, 

there shall wake the Beloved. 

Kabir says. “O brother do not pass by such good fortune as this’*. 

—Kabir ("One hundred poems ofKeblr" translated by Tagore) 


« 

Yearning for God is like the coming of dawn. Dawn comes before the sun itself rises. 
When yearning for God comes, the vision of God himself must follow. The woridy man loves 
hi« wealth; the mother loves her child; the chaste wife loves her husband. If your love for God 
is as intense as these three attachments put together, then you will see god. 

—Shri Shrl Ramakrishna Paramhanaa 


The impersonal, the infinite, the One in which all tbe permanent, mutable, multiple 
activity of tbe world finds above itself its base of permanence, security and peace, is the 
immobile self. To see all beings in this one self is the knowledge which raises the soul out of 
egoistic ignorance and its work and results; to live in it is to acquire peace and firm spiritual 
foundation. The way to bring about this great transformation follows a double path, for 
there is the way of knowledge and there is the way of works, and the Gita combines them in 
a firm synthesis. 


—Shrl Auroblnd* 


We see everywhere in the history of man that the spirit of renunciation is the deepest 
reality of the human soul. When the soul says of anything “I do not want it, for I am above 
it” she gives utterance to the highest truth that is in her. When a girl’s life outgrows her 
doll, when she realises that in every respect she is more than her doll is, then she throws it 
away. By the very act of possession we know that we are greater than the things we possess. 

—Tagora ( Sadhana—The realisation of life) 


i do not regard God as a person. Truth for me is God, and God’s Law and God are 
not different things or facts, in the sense that an earthly king and his law ara different. Because 
God is an idea. Law himself. 
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EDITORIAL 


PEACE OF INDIAN OCEAN 

The recent appearance of 4 American warships in the Indian Ocean has created tension in this zone 
comprising one thjrd of the world’s population. In recent years the importance and political activities of 
the countries in this part of the world have grown due to their progressive policy in gaining control over 
their natural resources to safeguard their national interest. The littoral states have been expressing their 
deep concern to maintain peace in the Indian Ocean. 

Since the termination of the second world war and after the withdrawal of the British naval and 
military presence from the “East of Suez”, the US expanded its military presence in the zone of Indian 
Ocean to play the role of policeman. The US coupled with the British and French military presence 
exerted imperialist expansion in this region since early 1970s. The objective of the West's military activity 
in this zone is to stem the tide of national liberation movements in this area and to pressurise the sovereign 
states of this area to follow their foreign and economic policy. The imperialists want the states of this 
zone to toe their line. With this end in view, the US has been displaying frequently naval exereises in the 
Indian Ocean to threaten the security and sovereignty of the littoral states. The frequent display of the 
US naval crafts in this zone aims to show its plan to control the Indian and Pacific Ocean in spite of Us 
ignominous defeat in Southeast Asia. 

The US has set up a chain of naval military bases in the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. The 
strategic bases stretch from Japan to Australia and across the Indian Ocean to South Africa and Persian 
Gulf. The US has built up a strong air and naval base on the island of Diego Garcia in the middle of 
Indian Ocean. The US allocated $ 18,100,000 last year for the expansion of the base and another $13,800,000 
will be spent this year. The US has also built air and military base on Masira island in the Arabian Sea 
off the coast of Oman. The US plans to control the movement of ships through the narrow entrance to 
the Red Sea and to Persian Gulf through the strait of Hormuz, the rout of the Oil-ships. 

The US has drawn up its plan to control the Persian Gulf to safeguard its interests in the vast 
resources of oil of the countries in the Persian Gulf and the Middle East area. 

In order to strengthen and consolidate the sphere of influence over the oil producing Persian Gulf 
countries the imperialists have designed to scuttle the national liberation movement in the areas and to 
control these states for their own interests by supplying arms and funds to the reactionary dements. 
Threats of direct military pressure have beea made by the imperialists to the oil-producing countries of this 
region. The conservative regimes of this area have received huge supply of arms from the US. About 
half of US arms sales to the foreign countries go to the Persian Gulf countries. Iran and Saudi Arabia 
have received the major share. The arms race in the Persian Gulf area has caused grave concern to the 
peace-loving neighbouring countries. 

The US military bases in the Indian Ocean are causing alarm to India and all littoral States. The 
normalisation of relations between India and Pakistan since Indo—Pak talks held last April, has contributed 
to peace and detente in the subcontinent. But the US decision to resume arms supplies to Pakistan again 
will stir up tension in the subcontinent. 

The foreign powers are trying to engineer tension between India and Bangladesh, which may 
jeopardise peace in Southeast Asia. 

The unequivocal support of USSR and other socialist countries for peace in South Asia will go a 
long way in strengthening India and other Southeast Asian countries to harness their available resources 
for social, economic and cultural development. The joint declaration of USSR and India against foreign 
-military bases in the Indian Ocean area will greatly strengthen the cause of peace in this region. 

The recent political changes in South Asia due to the establishment of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, the Lao Peoples’ Democratic Republic, and Democratic Kampuchea have considerably enhanced 
the of peace in South Asia. The spectacular victory of the liberation struggle in IndoChina has 

heralded the dawn of a new era of peace and detente in South Asia. 

After the military coup in Thailand the new military rulers have allowed the US to instal its 
military base in Thailand. 

The Philippine government is considering to revise the treaty agreement with the US under which 
the Subic Bay Naval Base and the Clarkfield base are being maintained by the US with 2 !,000 military 
officials. 
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The ruler* of Malayasia and Singapore are being pressurised to allow the US to instal military bases 
is their territories. 

The conservative governments of Australia and New Zealand have extended their support to the US 
military build up ia and around the Indian Ocean. The new rulers of Australia and New Zealand have 
expressed their support for the construction of a US military base on Diego Garcia and allowed the US 
warships equipped with nuclear weapons to use the ports of Australia and New Zealand. 

As an Asian Power the USSR has taken initiative in cooperation with the Asian states to ensure peace 
and security in Asia. The collective security in Asia is to be established on such principles as renunciation 
of the use of force, respect for the sovereignty and inviolability of frontiers, non-interference in each others* 
internal affairs aad the development of economic, scientific and cultural cooperation on the basis of full 
equality and mutual benefit. 

The forces of peace and progress are today gaining upper hand to determine the political atmosphere 
of Asia and thus to rule out war as a means of solving disputes among Asian states and to ensure 
the all-round development and progress of the Asian countries. The Asian countries must stand 
against the imperialist maooeuvrings to set one Asian country against another and strive hard to 
uphold the policy of peace and detente by conducting systematic campaign against the foreign 
military bases in the zone of the Indian Ocean. The peace in the Indian Ocean must be maintained 
at'any cost for the security of the littoral States. 

II 

NEW SOVIET DRAFT CONSTITUTION 


We warmly hail the new Draft Constitution of USSR, which reflects a brave new era in the forward 
march of socialist democracy, guaranteeing free and compulsory education, primary, secondary and higher 
as well as all basic human rights that ensure equality for all. The Draft Constitution ensures the right 
to maintenance in the event of sickness and disability, the right to choose one’s occupation, the right to 
have a borne of one’s own and thus opens up the chapter of new happy life for the entire people of USSR. 

The adoption of the new Constitution takes place in the memorable year of the 60th anniversary of 
the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution which pledged to build a world society free from 
wars of annihilation and exploitation. The new Constitution re.terates equality of women with men in 
every sphere of life. 

The draft Constitution envisages the goal of Soviet society towards greater democracy, economic 
justice and social equality. 

The entire peace-loving democratic minded people of the world would welcome the new Constitution 
which incorporates the Leninist foreign policy of strengthening peace and extending all-out support to the 
liberation struggle of the people of different countries. 

The new Draft Constitution clearly shows that the vast masses can enjoy full freedom and the fruits 
of real democracy only under socialism. 

The new Draft Constitution is a historic Contribution of USSR to strengthen the world-wide 
struggle for peace, democracy and social progress. 

The report of the CPSU General Secretary, L.I. Brezhnev on the Draft Constitution, heightens 
socialist democracy in quality as well as in quantity. This document signifies a historic step forward to 
strengthen the peoples’ struggle throughout the world for socialism, real democracy and progress. It 
reflects the magnificent socio-economic transformations brought about in Soviet life during the last four 
decades. It will give a new momentum to the striving of the peace-loving people of the world to usher 
lasting peace, complete disarmament, happiness and progress of the entire mankind. 

The fundamental changes that have been brought about in (he USSR by the socialist revolution of 
construction have influenced all aspects of social life. 

The deep changes that have taken place in the USSR during the last four decades have been reflected 
in the Draft Constitution. The main directive of the Draft Constitution is to expand and deepen further 
socialist democracy including the socio-economic rights, civil rights and freedoms as well as the duties of 
citizens to the state, to the people. It has upheld the peaceloving Leninist foreign policy of the USSR. 

The adoption of the new Constitution, Leonid Brezhnev stressed, will be of immense importance 
both for the country’s domestic life and for consolidating the forces of socialism, peace and progress in the 
world. 
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ROLE 


hi 

IRAQ'S MAGNIFICENT 


Since the victory of the 17th July Revolution in 1968, the Iraqi Revolutionary Government under 
the dynamic leadership of the Arab Biath Socialist Party, has been operating the vital role in the struggle 
of the Arab people against imperialism, colonialism, Zionism and racism. Iraq hai been heroically 
acting as the vanguard of the progressive forces of the Arab countries to carry on a grim struggle against 
the onslaught of the imperialist pum aionist powers. The imperialists have got siniitcr design to stage 
a comeback in the Middle East to gain control again over the vast oil resources. The nationalisation 
of the oil industry by the Middle East countries hurled a severe blow to the imperialist countries who 
had been exploiting the oil resources of the Middle East countries for a long period. They have not 
yet been able to reconcile with their present position. So they are manoeuvring to engineer clashes in 
the Middle East by setting one Arab-country against another and strengthening the Israeli rulers with 
the supply of arms aDd funds. The internecine fight conducted by the reactionary forces against the 
progressive democratic forces of Lebanon and the patriotic Palestinians is being encouraged and helped by 
the imperialists and the Zionist rulers of Israel. The recent armed aggression of Israel against South 
Lebanon clearly indicates that the Israeli rulers have got plan for further expansion of their territory and 
consolidation of their occupied areas. Their main target of attack is the Palestinian’s camps. Iraq has 
been consistently upholding the cause of the Palestinians who were uprooted from their homeland by the 
imperialists. Iraq has been systematically propagating for the unity of the Arab countries and their people 
to safeguard their security and sovereignty. Iraq has been extending all-out help and support to the 
deserving countries of the Third World for strengthening their economy. 

The Revolutionary government of Iraq gave a correct lead by nationalising the oil industry which 
was controlled by the multinational corporation. The nationalisation of the vast oil resources gave 
enormous wealth to Iraq whtch is being scientifically utilised for speedy economic development. Iraq has 
been able to take up a gigantic plan of industrialisation and modernisation of agriculture with the colossal 
oil-wealth. Iraq achieved her economic independence through nationalisation of oil. So long oil, the 
main national rescurte of the country was under the domination of the imperialists, the political indepen¬ 
dence could not better the socioeconmic conditions of the people. The national wealth of Iraq was 
exploited by the foreign monopolies lor about half a century. These oil monopolies used to exploit fabulous 
profit from its sale on the world market. They exerted great influence on the internal affairs of Iraq, 
The naked exploitation of the oil, the main national resource of Iraq, deepened the economic crisis and 
backwardness of Iraq in all aspects of life. The oil monopolies not only drained the national wealth but 
also conducted political subversion and engineered plans to disrupt the whole life of Iraq. 

The Revolution of 17th July, 1963, undrr the magnificent leadership of the Arab Baath Socialist 
Party (ABSP) upheld the objective of economic independence as the main aim of the Arab revolutionary 
movement. The Revolutionary government of Iraq achieved economic independence by nationalising the 
oil resources of the country on 1st June in 1972. Since nationalisation of the oil-wealth, Iraq has been 
able to bring about all-round development and pi ogress of the country dy investing the colossal national 
wealth to industrialise the country on a large-scale and to develop agriculture on scientific lines.^ Due to 
the spectacular development Iraq has been able to harness the national oil-wealth for the country’s speedy 
progress. 

The success of the nationalisation act in spite of the sinister machinations of the foreign monopolies 
ushered a new era of prosperity and progress in Iraq as well as gave a new momentum to the struggle of 
other developing countries to attain economic independence. Iraq’s bold step encouraged other raw- 
material producing countries to press for a fair and just price of their commodities. Iraq has given a correct 
lead to the developing countries to demand just share of their natural resources. 

Nationalisation of oil has enabled the Revolutionary government of Iraq to liquidate poverty and 
backwardness within a short period from the country and to improve the standard of living of the entire 
people. Poverty and unemployment have been wiped out from Iraq with the colossal funds available 
from oil. The Government of Iraq has extended its service) to the Arab world to fight unitedly against 
the onslaught of the imperialists, colonialists and Zionists. 

The government of Iraq has beea consistently upholding the cause of detente and lasting peace by 
setting up close friendly relation with the socialist and other peaceloving third world countries. Iraq's 
magnificent role in consolidating the democratic and socialist forces of the Arab land has built up the 
bulwark of peace in the Middle East to counteract the sinister machinations of the imperialists and Zionists 
to unleash a fresh aggression against the Arab people. 
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COMMENTS 


PRICE—RISE 

The price of the essential commodities has 
been soaring up from week to week during the last 
few months causing untold sufferings to the common 
people. People hoped that the new government 
would bring down the price level within a short 
period. But unfortunately with the increase of the 
price of wheat the price of all essential commodities 
have gone up. People with moderate income 
cannot meet their both ends today. 

No doubt the Prime Minister, Shri Morarji 
Desai has maria fervent appeal to the industrialists 
and traders to bring down the price level. In 
response to hi j appeal some of the leading indu¬ 
strialists have however given a voluntary 
assurance to keep down the price level for the 
remaining period of this year and thus to create a 
wrong impression in the country about these 
businessmen. The real state of things is that the 
price of the essential necessaries of life has been 
consistently increasing more and more. The 
unscrupulous businessmen do not care for the 
sufferings of the people. They know only how to 
make profit more and more. 

It is high time that the government should come 
down with stern measures to stabilise the pree- 
level to suit the average income of the common 
people. In a developing country like India, price- 
control should be an integrated policy of general 
economic development, if the country’s economy 
is to be saved from chaotic condition. The rising 
price-level will increase the cost of production 
which will again raise further the price level and 
thus inflation will appear in the economy with all 
its evil effects. Price-rise should be considered as 
number one enemy of the country and it should 
be fought by the goverment with all its resources. 
Price control is essential to achieve industrial peace 
and to step up production. This will improve the 
supply position of the essential items. Price rise is 
the root cause ol all economic ills in the developing 
countries. 

During the second five year plan (1956-60) price 
index began to increase at the rate of 6 to 7 per cent 
per annum. The population explosion at the rate 
of 2 5 per cent deepened the crisis more and more 
by increasing the demands and thus causing price- 
rise. The goverment should lose no time to control 
the price level as well as to expand the public 
sector in producing consumtr’s gouds. The price 
of the essential commodities must be controlled at 
any cost and the controlled price must be strictly 


maintained. Money supply should be curbed by 
the government. Deficit financing is bound to raise 
the price level. The trade in the foodgrains and 
other essential items should .be taken over by the 
government to stop blackmarketing, hoarding and 
adulteration in the foodgrains. Population explosion 
must be controlled at any cost by educating the 
people and persuading them to control birth 
voluntarily. People must be made conscious abont 
the urgency of birth control. Systematic campaign 
should be conducted for bringing down the birth 
rate. A country cannot achieve its economic 
development and wipe out backwardness without 
controlling the rate of brith. Price stability is 
essentially necessary for the economic growth and 
progress of a country. The government should take 
up the seif ntific measures to bring down the price 
level to ameliorate the sufferings of people as well 
as to accelerate the growth of the country’s economy. 
Delay in taking stern measures to curb meney 
supply and deficit financing will aggravate the 
economic crisis more and more. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Grot* iog unemoloyment is the burning problem 
of luma to day. Many millions educated unemployed 
are undergoing unparalalled sufferings of unem¬ 
ployment. Although our Constitution has ensured 
every citizen the right to work, yet even after 30 
years of independence we have not been able to 
provide employment even to all educated people 
not to speak of the uneducated. The number of 
uneducated unemployed in the rural areas is simply 
staggering. If these vast human resources are 
propi rly harnessed in the service of the country 
then the country’s growth can be accelerated within 
a short period. 

The Prime Minister, Shri Morarji Desai has 
however assured the countrymen that his government 
will solve the unemployment problem 
within a period of 10 years. No doubt the task is 
a herculean one. The Janata Government has 
not yet declared its economic policy which will 
indicate the measures for the rolution of this burning 
problem of unemployment. 

The educated unemployed may be engaged in 
the task of liquidating illiteracy from the country. 
A lew million educated Unemployed may be entrusted 
with this task. These young teachers may be 
utilised to inculcate the spirit of national integration 
and secularism among the masses. 

The government may provide a large number of 
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educated youngmen to take up charge of the chain 
of consumer stores tet up by the government throu- 
ghout the country. The distribution of essential 
commodities at reasonably controlled price should 
be channelled through the cooperative stores in 
order to ensure the supply of essential items at 
controlled price. A chain of agricultural farms, 
poultry, piggery, fishery, dairy ^ and orchards should 
be organised on cooperative basis to open up fresh 
avenues of employment for the unemployed 
youths. 

A large number of small and power-based cottage 
industries should be sponsored by the government 
to make provision ior the unemployed as well as to 
step up production of the essential commodities. 
The new budget should have made special provision 
for opening up fresh avenues of employment for the 
unemployed youths. 

The construction of irrigation projects and roads 
may be taken up by the government on a gigantic 
scale which will provide a large number of unedu¬ 
cated unemployed and bring about speedy develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

The programme of electrification and education 
in every village should be taken up scientifically 
which will create ne v avenues of employment lor 
the unemployed as well as wipe out the backwardness 
of the country. Tin* v..st number of unemployed 
youths must be giv«.n pioper opprtunity to rerun r 
their best s rvices to the country's development and 
progress. 

NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

It is really unfortunate that the fissiparous spirit 
has again made its ugly appearance in diffnent 
parts of the country during the last two months. 
Sheikh Abdulla has again declaied an ultimatum of 
secession if Kashmir is integrated into India at 
per with other stales. The same separatist tendency 
is visible in some other states also. The protago¬ 
nists of disintegration should bear in mind that 
unity of the country is essential for its security arid 
sovereignty. They should not forget that the 
British rulers could conquer India due to the 
disunity among the Indian people. The spirit of 
national unity awakend by Alahatrna Gandhi 
among the entire people culminated into a mighty 
pnaas upsurge of national liberation which smashed 
the shackles of British imperialism and liberated 
Mother India. The imperialists do not like India 
to stand united. The imperialist rulers succeeded 
to partition India by spreading the venom of 
comraunaliam. The spirit of secularism has taken 
its deep root today among the masses and thus the 
poison of communalism has been completely 
liquidated from the country. No one however 
highly placed he may be should be allowed to 
misguide the people by spreading the separatist 


tpirit; The spirit of national integration must be 
upheld at any cost. 

EDUCATION 

It is really deplorable that more than 50 per 
cent of our citizens are still steeped in the darkness 
of illiteracy even after 30 years of independence. 
Education should be given top priority in the 
budget of the country. Education is essential for 
the proper functioning of democracy. In our 
democratic set up elections are being held to elect the 
representatives of the people. But majority of 
these electorates are illiterate, who are completely 
ignorant about the state of things. Elections will 
truly reflect the voice of the people when the 
entire people will be literate in order to strengthen 
democracy. Education should be imparted to all 
citizens of the country. 

Our education system should be scientifically 
reoriented to produce real men who can be true 
assets of the nation. Training in practical work 
necessary for the daily life should be included in 
the curriculum tf the schools and colleges. The 
British rulers introduced this system of education to 
produce cleiki for carrying on their administration. 
We are still following the same pattern of education. 
A craze has been developed to secure the degrees 
by hook or crook. Book education and tiaining 
in practical work should go togelhei. School 
children ate. being ovetburdened with too many 
voluminous books. Manufacture of degree holders 
and not building up of real men has become the 
task of the universities. Universities should have 
the objective to produce men who can be assets to 
the society. 

Education in the Primary, Secondary and the 
University should be made free. In independent 
India education should be compulsory and free and 
real education should be imparted. The syllabus 
should be refashioned rdentifically to meet the needs 
of the country. The people ut the helm of affairs 
of the nation should pay more attention to the 
problem of education. 

INDO-BANGLADESH RELATION 

It's most unfortunate that the present rulers of 
Bangladesh under the inspiration of the foreign 
powers have raised the Farakka issue to create 
tension between India and Bangladesh. They know 
it fully well that the flow of Ganges water is essential 
for saving the Calcutta and Halaia port. The 
Indo-Bangladesh agreement under Banga Bandhu 
Mujibur Rehraan clearly settled the issue by agreeing 
to allow at least 40.000 cusecs of water for West 
Bengal to save the Calcutta port. They should bear 
in mind how the government of India took up a 
great risk by sending Indian army to Bangladesh 
to help the liberation forces to liberate Bangladesh 
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rom the shackles or Pak army. They ■hould not 
also forget that the bloodbath of the Indian Jawan* 
intermingled with the Mukti Bahini brought about 
the liberation of Bangladesh. They should remember 
how more than 10 million people of Bangladesh 
were given shelter and food for one year by India. 
They should also remember how India withdrew 
its armed forces immediately after the liberation 
and extended all-out help for the reconstruction 
of Bangladesh. It is regrettable that in spite 
of the magnificrni services of India to Bangladesh 
the present rulers are trying to engineer tension 
between the two countries by raising unjust claim 
on the Ganges water. They should withdraw the 
Farakka issue and allow the flow of at least 40,000 
cusecs of water to save the Calcutta port. 

The peaceful solution of the Farakka issue will 
improve the relation between India and Bangladesh. 
The relation between the two countries should be 
closer on the basis of real friendship which will be 
of great benefit to both Bangladesh and India. 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE OF THE DEVE- 
LOPING COUNTRIES 

The developing countries should follow the 
policy of seif-sufficiency by harnessing the internal 
resources without depending on foreign aid or loan. 
The developing countries rhould discipline their 
own consumption. Sd('sufficiency is essential for 
attaining economic independence. 

Majority of the newly bee countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America arc overburdened with 
foreign debts. The payment of tne foreign debts 
and the interests has become acute problem with 
the developing countries. The foreign debts of the 
developing nations amounted to 140 thousand 
million dollars to 160 thousand million dollars at 
the end of 1974. Payment of interest and the 
payment of loan* take away greater portion of 
the resources of the Sid world countries, obstructing 
the acumulation ol" internal resources for develop¬ 
ment. The fourth UNCTAD session held m 
Nairobi, Kenya in May 197 > discussed on the 
problem of settlement of foreign debts of the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The newly free third world countries resorted 
to lereign loans and aids Rr the development of 
their economic condition to get rid of their back¬ 
wardness and to achieve economic independence. 
But the aid and losn of the developed capitalist 
countries created acute problem for the developing 
countries when the payments were due. The 
exorbitent expenditures for import steadily increased 
drain on financial resources of the developing 
countries. The transfer of profits by the foreign 
monopolies operating in these countries also creates 
scarcity in foreign exchange. The unjustified gap 
between the price structure of the raw materials 
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and manufactured goods is mainly responsible for 
the monetary difficulties of the developing countries. 
The developed capitalist countries purchase raw 
materials from the developing countries at a cheap 
price and sell industrial products at a high price, 
thus increasing the gap with the developing coun? 
tries. Indebtedness is mainly responsible for the 
dependence of the ‘Third World’ countries on the 
imperialist powers. The debt slavery causes perpe¬ 
tual underdevelopment. Recepients of the aid of 
international monetary fund are pressurised to follow 
the recommendation of its experts which comes to 
direct interference in the 'internal affairs of the 
receipient countries. The I.M.F. while giving aid 
or loau always imposes the following measures on 
the recepient countries such as abolition or libera¬ 
lisation of foreign exchange and import controls, 
devaluation of the national exchange rate, 
implementation of anti inflationary programmes 
including higher interest rates, control of bank 
credit, cubs on budgetary spending, tax increase 
and wage freeze, dismantling of price control and 
greater hospitality of foreign investment 4 These 
measures aggravate the socio-economic problems and 
bring about a decline in the living standard of the 
masses. The developing countries, receiving aid 
from the I.M F. have to allow investment of the 
foreign private capital on liberal terms, which 
create grave economic difficulties in these countries 
by extracting profits. 

The developing countries which aim at economic 
independence must not accept any aid or loanfiom 
the I M F. hutal-o control their own consumption 
to mobilise the internal resources for their economic 
development. 

The aid given by »he socialist countries to develop 
the basic industries for the economic advancement 
of the developing countries is qualitatively different 
from the aid given by the developed capitalist 
countries, who always want to keep the aid recepient 
countries under debt slavery. The developing 
countries receiving aid or loan from the developed 
capitalist countries cannot attain economic indepen¬ 
dence while aid of the socialist countries help them 
to stand on their own legs economically. The 
credits of the socialist countries contribute to con¬ 
solidating the public secior in the economy of the 
developing countries and help towards their more 
balanced economic development. Credits of the 
socialist countries are granted on easy terms and 
repaid with the traditional export commodities. 
The just demands of the developing countries for 
the settlement of their foreign debt should be 
accepted by the developed caiptalist countries. 

SOUTH AFRICA * 

South Africa has been facing deepening economic 
crisis due to its ever-incresing military budget for 
pursueing the aggressive racialist policy. The mas* 
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upsurge in Sweto and other African ghettos took 
place in the conditions of the wont recession for 
many years. According to the South African Reserve 
Bank, the economy is suffering from a deficit in the 
balance of payments, soaring inflation and slow 
economic growth. The State budget has been 
resorting to deficit financing during the last two 
years. The economy has been adversely affected 
by the fall in the world price of gold. 

In spite of the devaluation of its currency in 
relation to dollar in September last, South African 
rulers could not improve currency situation. 

The economic crisis has been further aggravated 
by the growth of unemployment. According to 
the estimates of Charles Suiskins of the University 
of Capetown almost two million of the IB million 
Africans will soon be jobless. The fall in export 
earnings has been deepening the economic crisis 
more and more. 

The deepening economic crisis has brought to 
the surface the dissension among the ruling party. 
South Africa is now passing through the worst 
crisis in its history. The racialist rulers are leading 
the country towards complete crash. The victory 
of the African peoples’ struggle is a certainty 
indeed. 

TRADE WAR 

The threat of a full-blown trade war between 
Europe and Japan is sure to develop an international 
crisis. The trade rivalry between Japan and the 
EEC countries and the United States has been 
intensifying from year to year. The Common 
Market countries have given ultimatum to Japan 
to restrict Us exports and to share the shipbuilding 
orders with west Europen companies. Otherwise 
the Common Market will impose barriers to the 
entry of Japanese goods. The trade with Japan 
is affecting the Common Market with growing 
deficit. In 1973 the adverse balance went upto 
12,000 million dollars and in the next two years the 
deficit increased by another 2000 million dollars. 
Last year the common market countries had a 
deficit of 4000 million dollars in their trade with 
Japan. Even West Germany had a deficit balance 
of 457 million dollars in the trade with Japan. The 
industries of the Common Market countries such as 
steel, ball-bearing, radio and electronic equipment 
and automobile companies have been adversely 
affected due to the export of Japanese goods. The 
trade war between Japan and the common Market 
countries and USA clearly exposes the symptoms 
of the deepening economic crisis of the capitalist 
countries. The inherent contradiction of the 
capitalist system is deepening the international 
economic crisis more and more from day to day. 


THE NEW BUDGET 

The first budget of the Janata Government present¬ 
ed by the Finance Minister, Sbri H.M. Patel has not 
been in tune with the spirit of the election manifesto 
of the Janata Party. The common people expected a 
radical budget from the Janata government for the 
solution of the burning problems of the country. The 
huge number of unemployed eagerly hoped that the 
new budget will have some provision for the early 
solution of the unemployment problem. However the 
Finance Minister deserves commendation of the 
countrymen for bringing down the overall deficit to a 
mere 72 crores, which will go a long way to curb the 
inflationary forces and to stabilise the price level. 
People with income upto Rs. 10,000 will be exempt 
from taxation, but those with higher incomes will 
still continue to have Rs. B000 as their non-taxable 
first slab. The middle income group having incomes 
upto 24,000 a year should have been given the benefit 
of the exemption limit upto Rs. 10,000. The soaring 
cost of living that has brought down the value of 
the rupee by more than 50 per cent should have 
been taken into consideration by the government. 
The taxation on kidis, two wheelers, three wheelers 
and the rlectrical goods will bring hardship to the low 
income and middle income group of people. The 
continuation of the CDS for another two years for the 
income tax payers will hardly affect the middle income 
group of people who find it very difficult to meet both 
ends at the present level of price-rise of the essential 
items. The poorer section of the people deserve 
favourable consideration from the Finance Minister. 

No doubt the new budget has been a pragmatic 
one but it has not satisfied the high hopes and expec¬ 
tations that were aroused by the Janata Party among 
the people during the last Lok Sabha election. The 
new budget has given more concessions to the cor¬ 
porate sector. The big industrialists and traders will 
be happy with this budget. 

The Finance Minister has given a good start by 
making provision for the arrangement of drinking 
water and opening of markets and roads in the rural 
areas, which will open u o new avenues of employ, 
ment as well as improve the sanitation of the rural 
areas. Shri Patel has not made any provision in the 
budget to strengthen the public sector for speedy 
economic progress of the country. The reference to 
the uses “Grain for work” in the building of rural 
roads etc. is a good indication for providing the rural 
unemployed. The total plan provision in the central 
budget has gone up to Rs. 9,960 crores. The Finance 
Minister deserves credit for giving impetus to the 
small and cottage industries. The economic growth 
in the rural areas has assumed more unpartance in 
the government's economic policy. 

The government should simplify the tax system in 
order to save the public from unnecessary harrasment 
and sufferings. 
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PEACEFUL REUNIFICATION OF KOREA 

The North-South negotiation setforth by the great 
leader Comrade Kim II Sung for the peaceful reunifi¬ 
cation of the two parts of Korea has come to a 
standstill due to the manoeuvrings of the South 
Korea ruling clique at the instance of the foreign 
impeiialiits. The reunification of the country is 
essentially necessary to liberate the entire people of 
Korea from naked exploitation of the foreign imperia¬ 
lists as well as to ensure national sovereignty on a 
nationwide scale. The vital interest of the whole 
nation is closely connected with the country’s reunifi¬ 
cation. The problem of reunification can be solved 
only when the whole natron is united and the broad 
popular masses participate in it actively. 

It is quite correct that first of all it is necessary to 
eliminate military confrontation and ease tension 
between the North and South for accelerating the 
peaceful reunification of the country. The many- 
sided collaboration and interchange between North 
and South are urgently necessary to consolidate the 
close relation between the two parts of the nation. 


The proposals made by the great revolutionary 
leader Kim II Sung are very just and reasonable to 
involve the broad masses of the two Koreas in parti¬ 
cipating actively in the task of peaceful reunification. 
His reasonable proposals are sure to stir up great 
awakening among the people of South Korea to take 
up initiative in fulfilling the task of peaceful national 
reunification. 

The moral responsibility of US government is to 
withdraw its troops from South Korea without 
further delay and not to stand in the way of their 
peaceful national reunification. On the withdrawal 
of the US troops the piesent rulers of South Korea 
will be inclined to honour the urges and aspirations 
of the broad masses of people for the peaceful 
national reunification, The reunification of two 
Koreas will open up a new era of prosperity and 
progress for the entire nation. We do fcel^confident 
that the magnificent leadership of Comrade * Kim II 
Sung is sure to succeed in bringing about peaceful 
national reunification of Korea. 


Public Debt of Government 


The outstanding public debt of the Government of India is placed 
at Rs. 22,744.77 crores at the end of 1976-77 and is estimated to be 
Rs 25,850-22 crores at the end of 1977-78, according to the Budget 
documents, reports Samachar. 


Internal debt as on March 31, 1977 is placed at Rs. 14,522.31 
crores and Rs. 16733.73 crores. External debt on March 31, 1977, is 
placed at Rs. 8,222.46 crores and on March 31, 1978, at Rs. 9,116.49 

crores. 
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PRIME MINISTER 


SHRI MORARJI DESAI'S 


SPEECH IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
PRIME MINISTER'S CONFERENCE 



Addressing the opening session of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference at London, our 
Prime Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai, delivered an impassioned speech which was acclaimed with loud cheers 
from the assembled heads of states and their delegates. 

During the course of his speech Mr. Desai said, “Our deliberations must be inspired not by narrow 
national concern, or the anxieties of our bilateral problems, but the determination that the Commonwealth 
can survive only if it can be looked upon as a beneficial force for the dignity of man and social justice in a 
world which is free of violence and secure in peace.” 

He said, he only hoped that at the conclusion of the deliberations they would have “the satisfaction 
of lightening the burden of our people, of taking a message of hope and cheer to them and of justifying the 
faith and belief that we met to solve and not to add to their problems.’ 

He also said, “.participating in this great and momentous meeting, I have only one desire and 

one ambition and that is to bring to bear on our problems a common urge to come together rather than to 
drift.” 

He went on to say that as he looked around the table, he could not help feeling that “We are a 
United Nations in miniature.” 

“May I share with you, Mr. Chairman, a ad my other friends here, the thought—perhaps a forgivable 
ambition—that, in course of time, this institution will set a pattern for the formation of Commonwealth of 
nations, reflecting a veritable mirror of the world. It is that hope and the aspiration to which I cling with 
all sincerity* of conviction and it is (hat ideal which gives me strength in sustaining my attachment to this 
great institution.” 

He said he took pride in the history and achievements of the Commonwealth and added that this 
proved how, with breadth of vision and sagacity, ‘‘we can maintain a continuity of unity and collective 
endeavour despite challenges and threats even to our own survival.” 

Mr. Desai referred to the problems of the Commonwealth and said its leaders were meeting ia 
collective deliberation fired with only objective, to serve mankind in a “meaningful manner and advance 
the interests of our own peoples, not in isolation but in association.” 

“Whether we have differences, or whether we agree, it is always the interests of our own peoples 
and the world community that we have in our minds,” h ; said. 

Mr. Desai said “These interests today transcend the narrow and history-bound problems of politics 
but embrace the much broader, closer and more intimate question of bread, shelter and physical well-being 
of the millions of people that inhabit the far-flung countries of the Commonwealth. 

“The post-war world has proved to be a world of growing awareness of ourselves. It has revealed 
cracks in our civilisation which call for repair if we have to protect the world against upheavals and misery.” 

“The rich and the poor live together to the envy of one and in a field of service for the other. The 
problems are not those of the haves and the havenots but of humanity as a whole. We can solve them only 
if we are impelled by singleminded devotion to the cause of humanity—their dream of a better life to lead, 
their passion for freedom from fear, their keen desire to break down the barrier of race and religion and 
(heir earnestness to save this sacred planet of ours from the threat to its destruction." 

The whole packege of problems that affect the world, Mr. Deasi said, could be solved only with the 
faith, trust and confidence of the people. 

“Government and administration today have to be open and purposeful”. “We have to justify 
ourselves and win the confidence of our people not by regimentation, but by hard and sustained work with* 
in the knowledge and gaze of the public.” 

In another speech delivered during the discussion of the issues connected with apartheid aud 
suppression of liberation movements in Southern Africa, Mr. Desai reiterated India’s traditional support 
to all liberation movements in Africa against apartheid and the minority white rules. He demanded that 
the Commonwealth countries “pay attention to the Ion of human rights in Rhodesia and South Africa" 
and bring about “sufficient pressure to ensure the political rights of the majority community receive their 
due fulfilment.” 
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LEONID BREZHNEV’S INTERVIEW WITH “ASAHI SH1MBUN’ 


EmpUiii on Pro'HeqnUilo* lor Peace and 

Security in Ana 

Nikolai Obotov, 

Apn Obnrver 


Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, believes that as never in the 
past there are favourable pre-requisites now for 
ensuring a lasting peace and security In Asia by 
the collective efforts of all states of that continent. 
He said this replying to the questions of Shoryu 
Hata, Editor-in-Chief of the Japanese Newspaper 

Aaahi Shimbun. . . 

The Soviet leader singled out the histone victory 
of the Vietnamese people, the creation of a big 
peace-loving state, the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 
the settlement of the South-East Asian conflict, and 
the withdrawal of the American troops from Jndo- 
China as factors exerting positive ii fluence on the 
situation in Asia. 

The Soviet State has always displayed concern 
for strengthening peace in Asia. 1 hrougbout the 
60 years of its existence, it has concentrated its 
diplomatic efforts in Asia on promoting the cause 
of peace on a collective basis. For many years, the 
struggle for eliminating the military flish point in 
South-East Asia was in the focus of the USSR s 
foreign policy activity. 

The end of the Indo-China war and the emergence 
of a new situatu n in South-East Asia hava created 
favourable conditions for strengthening peace and 
security on the whole of the continent. 

Negative Factors 

There are, however, many negative factors 
aggravating the situation in Asia. These include the 
plans nurtured by the capitalist forces to restore and 
expand their lost positions; the continuing attempts 
to invigorate the activities of the aggressive military 
blocs ; imperialist designs whipping up tensions on 
the Korean Peninsula ; and finally, the policy conduc¬ 
ted by China’s new leaders who want to sow the seeds 
of enmity between states or, at least, to prevent the 
improvement of relations between them. 

Clearly, the actions of all those forces are creating 
serious obstacles on the way to reliable security and 
good-neighbourly co-operation in Asia. That is why 
counter action to these forces is one of the pressing 
tasks in the continent’s international life. The USSR 
is doing its utmost to this end. 

What is the USSR’s idea of the Asian system of 
collective security which, as the Soviet leaders firmly 
believe, will be eventually created ? 

It is, first of all, a system which will be open to all 

Asian states. Second, not a single state will receive 
any unilateral advantages at the expense of the 


interests of others, all countries will live in conditions 
of equal security. And, finally, the system as a whole 
will not be aimed against any country or a group of 
countries. The creation of such a collective security 
would consolidate the foundations of Asian peace, 
and would give a fresh impetus to promoting good- 
neighbourly co-operation and further economic and 
social development of the Asian countries. Of great 
importance in pursuance of this goal would be efforts 
in a number of individual directions. 

Middle East Situation t 

In this context, for instance, it is very important 
to eliminate th« seat of military danger in the Middle 
East. A truly lasting and fair peace in that region 
can be established only on basis of the withdrawal of 
the Israeli troops from the Arab territories occupied 
in 1967 , respect for the right of all states and peoples 
in the Middle East, including Israel and the Arab 
people of Palestine, to an independent and secure 
existence, and the satisfaction of the legitimate rights 
of the A'^b people of Palestine to a homeland. 

It is increasingly important to implement measures 
aimed at easing tensions in the Korean Peninsula. 
The USSR stands for withdrawing all foreign troops 
from South Korea and for creating favourable condi¬ 
tions for Korea’s re-unification on a peaceful and 
democratic basis without any outside interference. 

Of major importance for improving the interna¬ 
tional situation in the world as a whole, and in Asia 
in particular, would be the restoration of genuine 
good-neighbourliness between the USSR and China. 
Moscow is consistently advocating the normalisation 
of inter-state relations with the PRC. 

There are many other urgent problems, such as 
the elimination of all foreign military bases, the with¬ 
draw! of foreign troops from all territories where they 
are stationed, and the curbing of the arms race in 
Asia. The USSR intends to do all in its power to 
consolidate peace and security in Asia. It will take 
an active part in the searches for the ways to establish 
the genuine independence of the Asian countries and 
develop equitable co-operation. 

"We believe that having become a dominant 
trend of world development, ditente should not 
bypass the Asian continent where more than half of 
the world’s populations lives,” Leonid Breshnev said 
in his replies. 

The pre-requisites, which are available for establi¬ 
shing a lasting peace and security in Asia, should be 
used. 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 


Mohammad Shaban Bhik&rl 

Bhikari belonged to Melegaon, Maharashtra and 
was a cloth merchant. He was one of the local 
leaders of the Khilafat Movement and participated 
in the civil disobedience movement of 1921. Liquor 
shops were picketed in which Bhikari took a leading 
part. Police opened fire and violence started during 
which a police constable was killed. Bhikari was 
arrested and charged with rioting and murder. He 
was sentenced to death and died on the gallows in 
the Yerveda Jail, Poona, on July 6, 1922. 

Vxahna Lele 

Vishnu Lele, son of Purushottam Lele, was born 
at Wai, District Satara, Maharashtra. He was a 
student. While taking part in the Givi] 'disobedie¬ 
nce movement of 1930 and participating in the Salt 
Satyagraha at Sangatner, Ahmednagar, he was found 
dead on the Railway line near Puntanbe in July, 
1930. It was presumed that he was killed by the 
police and left on the railway track. 

Diaesh Gupta 

Bengal Volunteers force was started by Nctaji 
Subhash Chandra during the 1928 Calcutta Congress. 
It assumed a dynamic and revolutionary form under 
the leadership of Hemchandra Ghosh. Some of the 
members of the BV. were immortal martyrs whose 
names have been written in letters of gold in the 
history of freedom struggle. Dinesh Gupta along 
with Sudhir Gupta (Badal) and Benoy Basu, was one 
of them. 

Dinesh Gupta was the courageous daring soldier 
of BV. He was equally an artist, a poet and a 
philosopher. It was Dinesh who founded the BV. 
branch at Midnapore, which in later years created a 
new chapter in the revolutionary history of India. 
Before the incident in the Writers Building, Dinesh 
was residing at a secret centre at New Park Street. 
On the evening of December 7, Dinesh was 
absorbed in reading Tagore's Balaka, oblivious ot the 
death trap nest day. On the memorable 8th of 
December, 1930, Dinesh and Badal were entertained 
with a grand feast which Sudhir and Dinesh—both 
good eaters, enjoyed with merriment and jokes. 
Before the actual time of departure, Dinesh was 
actually reciting from Tagor’s famous peom “Ebar 
Phirao More*' (Now Take Me Back). However 
unwilling one might be one has to bid adieu lor 
ever from this earth. Was this recitation by Dinesh 
the last cry of the child to mother earth to take him 
back on her lap ? 

Dressed in European dress—the battledress in¬ 
deed—the three entered the lion’s den and the 
fkmnm corridor battle began. After killing Col. 


Simpson they visited the rooms of other officers and 
were desperately firing from their revolvers. Sir 
Charles Tegart with his police force arrived on the 
spot but retreated before the showers of bullet issuing 
from the revolvers of the heroes. Mr. Nelson, the 
judicial secretary and Mr. Toynam were wounded. 
Then the army was called—a detachment of the 
Gorkha soldiers. Sudhir coo>mitted suicide by tak¬ 
ing potassium cyanide. Only one bullet was left in 
the revolver of Benoy and Dinesh. For the last time 
the heroes roared ‘Vande Mataram. Both of them 
put their revolver at their temple and unleashed the 
trigger. Benoy died in hospital on December 14, 
1930. Dinesh however recovered only to be trans¬ 
ferred from the hospital to the Alipore Central Jail. 
He was tried before a special tribunal presided over 
by Justice Garlick. The inevitable foreseen judge¬ 
ment was—delivered sentence of death. Dinesh was 
only 20 years at that time. There was a wave of 
protest all over Bengal. But Dinesh himself was 
indifferent and calmly accepted the judgement as a 
philosopher. 

He took a streak of light of the setting sun enter¬ 
ing in his cell from the ventilators as a message 
coming from God and welcoming the light uttered 
within himself—"Oh, the setting sun, I bow to thee, 
everything will remain unchanged, the universe will 
go on its course according to the unalterable law, 
but I will not be anywhere. But I have no regrets.’* 

He spent the night of July 6 writing letters 
to his friends and relatives. These letters were later 
on published and everybody was amazed to find the 
philosophical tone and attitude in a boy of 20 
years. 

Just before the hanging on July 7, 1931, he was 
asked, as was the practice, whether he had to ask for 
anything. Dinesh’s indignant reply was “Please stop. 
You know very well who have snatched away our 
freedom of speech ! What is then the use of this 
frivolous formalities ? Do your duty. I am ready." 
At the end of this last fiery report he cried out with a 
full throated voice ‘Vande Mataram*. 

Kanailal Bhattacharya 

District and Sessions Judge of Alipore R.R. Garlick 
had earned a notorious name during 1930-31. He 
passed death sentence on Rarakrishna—the immortal 
aero of Chittagong youth revolutionary movement. 
He was again the person to pass death sentence on 
Dinesh Gupta one of the death defying heroes of the 
Writers Building raid. So orders were received from 
within the Presidency Jail to take revenge on die 
veritable enemy of the revolutionaries. Garlick recei¬ 
ved threatening letters from revolutionaries and nil 
possible precautionary measures were taken for his 
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safety. But these proved futile before the death defy' 
ing courage of a determined revolutionary. Garlick 
was sitting in the Court room on July 27, 1931 and 
suddenly a bullet pierced his heart, as if a thunder¬ 
bolt crashed from heaven. The guards at once jum¬ 
ped upon the assailant *and fiery exchanges ensued. 
But the lone freedom fighter could not resist for a 
long time against so many antagonists. When he saw 
that there was no way to escape, he swallowed potas¬ 
sium cyanide and sank to the ground. A chit was 
found in his pocket “Be damned: take the reward of 
unjustly hanging Dinesh Gupta." The chit was signed 
in the name of Bimal Das Dupta—the wanted man 
in connection with Peddy murder. But after some 
investigation it was found out that the assailant was 
actually Kanailal Bhattacharya: he probably signed 
as Bimal Das Gupta to give an idea that Bimal was 
dead. Kanai was thus an example of self-effacing 
martyrdom. 

Tarsi Das Makherji 

Tara Das was born in December, 1905, at Krishna 
Nagar District, West Bengal. He joined the revolutio¬ 
nary party in 1926. When Jatin Das, Bhagat Singh 
and others undertook hunger strike in Lahore Jail, 
he led an agitation in support of the hunger strikers. 
He was arrested and detained without trial for two 
years. He was released but rearrested again in April 
1930 for participating in revolutionary activities. He 
was subjected to inhuman torture in jail and became 
insane due to physical and mental ^suffering and 
ultimately committed suicide at Baripado on July 5, 

1933. 

Banalata Dasgupta 

Banalata, daughter of Shri Hem Chandra Das¬ 
gupta, was born in 1915 at Bidgaon, Dacca. She was 
a member of Revolutionary Party, but also took part 
in nationalistic activities. She was prosecute i for 
possession of an unlicensed revolver but was acquitted. 
She was rearrested by the police and detained in the 
Hizli detention camp and later in the Presidency 
Jail, Calcutta. She died on July 1, 1936, at the young 
age of 21 years while under internment at Calcutta. 

Asit Bhattacharya 

Asit Bhattacharya was born in Sylhet in the year 
1915. He took part in the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment of 1930 but at the same time was also a member 
of a revolutionary party. He participated in the mail 
robbery at Hatkhola, Habiganj, on March 13, 1933. 
He was chased by the railway and postal employees 
and arrested by a railway workman. He was tried 
for robbery and murder and sentenced to death. 
He mounted the gallows in the Sylbet Jail on July 2, 

1934. 

Phnnuui Singh 

Phuman Singh, son of Swarup Singb, was born 
at Ardhu, Ludhiana. He was an Army pensioner. He 
took part in the Jaito Morcha (1923-24) and suffered 


imprisonment for two years. He was arrested in 1933 
on the charge of killing a soldier and sentenced to 
death. Phuman Singh died on the gallows in the 
Lyalpur Central Jail on July 4, 1934. 

Kolagani Sengathnlu 

Kolagani Sengathulu alias Gubalagadu, son of 
Shri Baladu, was born at Pedavalasa, Visakhapatnam, 
and was a leading member of the Rampa tribal rebel¬ 
lion led by Alluri Sitaram Raju during 1922-24. He 
took part in the armed encounters with the British 
police at Chantapatti and RajSh—Vommangi. He 
was arrested and sentenced to three year's’ rigorous 
imprisonment. He died in the Rajamundry Jail on 
Juiy 18, 1934 while in prison. 

Anna Saheb Patrawal 

Anna Saheb was born in 1924 at Sangli, Maha¬ 
rashtra. He took part in the Quit India movement 
of the 1942 at the age of eighteen. He was arrested, 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment and confi¬ 
ned in Sangli Jail. Anna Saheb tried to escaptf from 
the prison but was detected. He was shot and killed 
on July 24, 1943, at the prime of his youth. 

Shri T P. Kumaran 

Kumaran was born on June 22, 1933, at Nellikode, 
Kerala. He was a Jemadar in the Malabar Special 
Police but resigned his post at protest against the 
execution of Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru in 
Lahore. He left India and went *o Malaya in 1939 
on the outbreak of the Second World War and joined 
the Indian National Army. He was trained as an 
intelligence agent in the Intelligence Training Corps 
of the Indian Army and sent on a mission by Netaji 
to infiltrate in India and contact Indian leaders to 
inform them of the mission and organisation of I.N.A. 
But as some of the intelligence men sent during Gene¬ 
ral Mohan Singh’s time had divulged all the plans of 
I.N.A., the British forces were ready and Kumaran 
was captured at imphal. He was detained in Delhi 
and Madras jail and tried on charges of spying and 
treason. He was executed on July 7, 1944. His com¬ 
rades Satyendra Bardhan and Fouzi Singh and others 
who were also detained in Madras jail followed him 
in September, the same year. 

Martyr e of the IN A 

Thousands of INA soldiers courted death inaction 
in various battlefields of the I.N A. we here mention 
only two—Baduratn and Dara Singh. Baduram, 
son of Shri Keshoram of Rohtak, was a soldier in the 
Jat Regiment of the Indian Army and later joined 
the I.N.A. at Singapore. He died in action in July 
1943. Dara Singh of Chhajjalwadi, Punjab was a 
gunner in the Indian Army. He also joined the I.N.- 
A. at Singapore in 1942 jmd died in action against 
British forces at Singapore in 1943. 

Several I.N.A. soldiers were also taken captives 
and executed in India. Chattar Singh, Nazir Singh 
and Ramu Thevar were executed on July 29, 1944. 
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Oil WalionalnaHon anJ Major Oil Projects in Iraq 


Celebration of Nationalisation Anniversary 

The Fifth anniversary of the nationalisation of oil 
in Iraq was marked by large scale mass celebration 
throughout all governorates of Iraq on the 1st of June 
this year. In addition to gala processions, festive 
gatherings, exhibitions etc., the celebration included 
awards of medals and certificates to the efficient 
works, inauguration of new projects and launching of 
various welfare activities. A few instances may be 
cited here. 

The Ta’meem Branch of the General Federation 
of Trade Union honoured seven workers with second 
grade labour medals and several others with efficiency 
certificates. The Governor of Ta’meem Governorate 
opened the premises of Oil Drilling Department and 
also inaugurated the National Micro-wave Project 
which ensures automatic communications with other 
governorates. Exhibitions of bronze tableaus was 
organised in Tux District and also in Salahiddin 
Governorate. In Hills, the provincial centre of 
Babylon Governorate an exhibition of political posters 
was held depicting the struggle of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party. A popular market built by Karbala 
Branch of the (General Federation of Iraqi Women 
and a permanent exhibition of technical and scientific 
works by youths were also opened as a mark of cele¬ 
bration of the fifth anniversary of nationalisation of 
oil. While celebrating the occasion, the workers 
and officials of the oil sector under the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party leadership took staunch vow to exert 
more efforts to uplift the economic growth and 
national development plans, in the interest of the 
masses and the pan-Arab struggle. 

Saddam Huaaain on nationalisation Act. 

Mr. Saddam Hussain, RCC Vice-Chairman 
visited the Ministry of Oil and the Iraq National Oil 
Company to mark the 5th anniversary of the 
Nationalisation Act. He acclaimed the Nationalisation 
Act as‘'the bright spark of June 1, 1972*’. In this 
talk with the officials he said, “You, the sons of the 
Revolution and the bearers of torch of brightness, 
keep up with the race towards victory and its 
achievements which constantly add up to the 
development of society and the activities of the 
Revolution; a total progress in the interest of the 
people ...and the reverse thereof would constitute a 
counter-movement. 

Oil Miniater’a Speech on the Occasion 

In a televised speech on the 1st of June, Mr. 
Tayeh Abdul Karim, Minister of Oil, Iraq, pointed 
out that the nationalisation decision was taken from 
a Sim faith in the socialist principles and objectives 
of the A,B.S.P. The Party had realised that political 


independence would be only formal if not backed up 
by economic independence. He remarked that 
nationalisation had placed before the peoples the 
most exemplary way to preseve their interests and 
exercise their rights. The Minister also emphasised 
that the Iraqi nationalisation was complete and it 
included all establishments and various oil operations 
and fields beginning with prospecting to exploration, 
extraction, transportation, industrialisation and 
marketing. The nationalisation has brought in deep 
social transformations and ensured major resources 
for the development projects. The projects 
like Al-Bakr Deep Water Terminal, the 
Strategic Pipeline, the Iraqi-Turkish Piplelioe would 
not have been completed but for nationalisation. 
The Minister further said that the nationalisation 
had made it possible for Iraq to use oil as weapon in 
the battle against imperialism and zionism and the 
role played by Iraqi oil in October was remarkable. 

Press Delegation in Northern Oil Fields 

As a part of the commemoration of the great 
nationalisation achievement, the Ministry of Oil, 
Iraq, invited press reporters to visit the operation 
fields of the State Organisation of Northern Oil in 
the Province of Ta'me<*m. The programme started 
with a visit to the “Peace and solidarity” oil well. 
The well has been so named because it was opened 
during a visit of a delegation from the peace and 
solidarity conference held in Baghdad in support of 
the Iraqi people’s battle for nationalisation in 1972. 
The oil well was the first post-nationalisation well 
and was the enrlu«ive achievement of Iraqi techni¬ 
cians. The depth of *he well is 1670 feet and its 
productive capacity is 60,000 barrels per day, totally 
pumped out by the internal gas pressure. 

Another important installation visi'ed by the 
p'ess delegation was the Baba Degasing station, 
where oil is separated from gas through a three-stage 
operation. The pumping power is the difference in 
pressure between the flow of oil and gas, with the 
latter being pressed through special degasing valves, 
to let crude oil flow into a pipe network. 

The delegation was then taken to the Iraqi- 
Turkish pipeline, which carries Iraqi crude oil to 
the Mediterranean. The pipeline runs for a distance 
of 1005 km. It has 5 pumpstations—two in Iraq 
and three in Turkey. It feeds Turkish refineries 
with Iraqi crude oil a:td provides an export facility 
through the Mediterranean. 

The delegation was also shown the drilling 
operations in three oil fields—Himrin, Khabbaz and 
Qayyara. 

The press team had an interview with the 
President of the State Organisation of Northern Oil 
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(SONO). According to a statement of the President, 
the operation areas of the SONO in Ta’meem 
Province right to the Syrian borders have been 
witnessing a large-scale activity since the middle of 
1973. Oil production has been risiog steadily while 
engineers, technicians and workers, all Iraqi 
cadres, are working overtime to meet ambitious 
targets. In their endeavour, these technicians are 
carrying out the expansion of the export capacity 
and production rates. The SONO fields and 
installations will provide an increase in the export 
capacity from 1 2 to 1.4 million barrels a day, i.e. 
from 60 to 70 million tons of crude oil per annum. 
The nationalisation act, which provided an effective 
blow to imperialism and oil monopolists, alio gave 
the Iraqi people, for the first time, iho suzerainty 
over their own natural resource*. This sense of 
ownership has inspired them to carry out an ambi¬ 
tious national development plan. The President of 
the SONO was proud of the great qualitative and 
quantitative improvement achieved ever since, in the 
field of technical progress and production rates 
notably in the period between the 4th and the 5th 
nationalisation anniversaries. Among 80 projects 
envisaged to be started under SONO’s’ undertaking, 
several have been completed and others are on the 
way. Within this context, the export and production 

capacity expansion project, the major part of which 
has been completed, aims at the development of 
Iraq’s oil production and export flexibility to meet 
N.D.P. Targets. 


eliminated all illegitimate pressures and practices that 
had been potentially probable tinder conditions of 
mono-track lines. Besides, it has provided a high 
degree of flexibility in the utilization of alternative 
oil-exporting outlets, in the more favourable direction. 

In fact, the great significance of the pipeline lies 
in the fact that it is among the largest oil carrying 
projects in the world, both in terms of capacity and 
technique. 

The 810 km*long line consists of a main crude-oil 
carrying line whose construction took a little less than 
two years. It runs through desert lands, swamps 
»nd marshes, and it has required earth moving, 
stonecuitfng and back-filling works. It connects 
the Haditha pump station in the north and the 
main pump station at Bakr Port in Rumaila, in the 
south. It runs by a number of sub-stations in 
between, controlled from a main control room. 

The maximum transport capacity of the line in 
the north-south direction is 48 million tons of crude 
oil each year; and in the opposite direction 44 
million tons. The difference being due to the 
north-south slope structure of the pipeline. Its 
constrution required the employment of more than 
4 thousand workers, the use of about 400,000 tons of 
steel and the disbursement of ID. 130,000,000. It 
was carried out under the supervision of the State 
Organisation of Oil Projects. 


The President said that a major feature within 
the frame work of 'he nationalisation achievement 
has been the radical shift in the production policy 
line, that is. that the national interest, rather than 
that of foreign monopolist companies is attained 
through the drafting and implementation of pro¬ 
duction and exportation policiei. An important 
factor in the enhancing of constructive efforts has 
been the introduction of incentives. On many an 
occasion Iraqi engineers and workers hive been 
rewarded by the political leadership. The incentives 
arc in the form of monetary reward, prizes and 
appraisal certificates. 

Major Oil Projects 

Side by side with oil nationalisation, the Revolu¬ 
tionary Authority of Iiaq resolved to carry out a 
large number of major development projects as 
effective protective measures. Some of the most 
important of these major oil projects are delineated 
below :— 

The Kladitha-Fao Strategic Line 

The Haditha-Fao strategic pipeline is to accomp¬ 
lish a dual oil-transportation task : the transportation 
of crude oil from southern Iraq to Haditha then to 
the Mediterranean ports; and transportation of crude 
oil from the northern field* via Haditha to Fao, to 
the Arab Gulf. The pipeline has, thus, significantly 


The main pipeline is coupled with a parallel fuel 
feeding pipe to supply the three substations, the catho¬ 
de protection station and the sub-network supporting 
stations, as well as the industrial projects with fuel. 

AL-BAKR PORT : 

SUPPLEMENTARY STEP 

The deep-sea terminal (Bakr Port), besides ita 
urgent necessity to meet the requirements of provi¬ 
ding anchorage facilities to giant tankers, has had 
the strategic importance of supplementing the 
strategic line. The two projects are so integrated u 
to offer a combined oil exporting service. 

The terminal, whose construction was commen¬ 
ced with in 1973, took 26 months to finish. The port 
involved two major stages; the first with a loading 
capacity of 50 million tons (18 months) and the 
second 80 million tons per annum (to be increased 
to 100 million tons/year, then to 120 million tons 
per year). 

The port consists of the two sections: on land and 
on surface. The latter consists of 430 giant steel piles 
driven in the sea bed to4orm an artificial isle connec¬ 
ted with of shore installations by means of a sen¬ 
loading pipe. The isle consists of a number of 
sub-stretches for loading and other relative and 
ancillary services. 
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Bakr Part* is located at the entrance of the Arab 
<5ulf,50 miles from the Fao port. It is 96-feet deep 
and is connected with Fao Port by means of two 
sea pipes, whose construction and concrete-coating 
works required 17,000 tons of cement and 113,000 
tons of iron ores, besides earth-moving works for the 
digging of a cannal in the shallow areas, estimated 
at 6 million cubic meters. Three of its four terminals 
can receive 35-350 thousand ton tankers and the 
fourth a range of 80,350,000. Crude oil may be pum¬ 
ped to all four terminals simultaneously. 

The on shore section of the port consists of the 
main pump station of Rumaila and a reservoir field 
with a huge storage capacity. The main pump station 
is connected with the strategic line and the main 
degasing station from one side and with the sub¬ 
stations of north Rumaila oil field from the other. 
It is also connected with the Fao reservoir field, where 
crude oil is pumped to Bakr Port by means of a huge 
pump station operated by large electrical turbines. 
The total constructional cost of Bakr Port is ID. 
]00 million. 

IRAQI-TURKISH PIPELINE 

The giaut Iraqi-Turkish pipeline providers signifi¬ 
cant implications not only at the oil level, but also in 
respect of the possibility of achieving a regional 
cooperation on the basis of mutual interests and 
benefits. It also provides evidence to the possibility 
of liberating^ the resources Irom the grip of mono¬ 
polist companies, and of the producing countries’ 
developing their own oil export facilities. 

The project consists of a 1005 km long pipeline, 
including 345 km in the Iraqi territory, through 
which crude oil is pumped by means of five pump 
stations, including two in Iraq, i.e. in Kirkuk and 
near Mosul, with a horse power of 10,000 each 
jmd a pumping capacity of 35,000,000 tons pec 
annum (i.e. the maximum carriage capacity of the 
pipeline). 

Oil runs through a twin-pipeline to the loading 
terminal which consists of four docks each capable 
of receiving tankers with a loading capacity of 350 
thousand tons. The maximum average loading capa¬ 
city is 20,000 tons/houn By means of tutomatic 
control the pipeline is operated each part separately, 
and under emergency conditions the whole line can 
be controlled from one side. Oil is .measured at two 
points, one in Iraq, near the Iraqi-Turkish borders, 
wil d the other at the loading terminal where the 
quantities loaded on the tankers are measured. 


BAGHDAD-BASRAH OIL 
PRODUCTS CARRYING LINE 

The oil-products transporting pipeline between 
Baghdad and Basrah may be considered among the 
major technical undertakings of the State Organisa¬ 
tion of Oil Projects. It is one of the major develop¬ 
ment projects, as it carries four oil products simult- 
taneously, i.e. super gasoline, regular gasoline, gas 
oil and kerosene, along a distance of 545 km, and 
runs through desert-lands and swamps, across groves, 
rivers, and highways, in 250 cross-points and functu- 
res. The pipeline connects between the largest refine¬ 
ries in Iraq, vis Basrah and Daura, to provide a 
two-way carries flexibility. 

The project consists of four stations! Shuaiba, 
Nasieriyah, aid Daura, the first and hut being fitted 
with huge pump stations and oil-product reservoir 
field. 

IRAQI SOMALI REFINERY 

In realization of the comprehensive nationalist 
concept, Iraq is carrying out the Iraqi-Somali oil 
refinery in Somalia, with a view to contributing 
parctically to the achievement of a concerted growth 
in various parts of the Arab homeland. 

The project, financed by the Iraqi External Deve¬ 
lopment Fund, at an estimated cost of US $27 million 
will be fed with crude oil from the southern fields by 
means of rankers from Fao to Maqadisho. 

The refinery, which is located on the coastal 
road, 13 km. to the south of Maqadisho, will not 
only supply Somalia with ail its oil requirements, but 
will also provide an export-oriented surplus. Its main 
refining unit is supplemented with a gasoline and 
kerosene chtmical processing unit, a steam generating 
unit, a p >wer generating unit, maintenance work¬ 
shops security section and laboratories, besides crude 
oil and oil products reservoirs. 

Its daily productive capacity is 82 tons of gaso¬ 
line, 132 tons of naphtha, 174 tons of kerosene, 230 
tons of gas oil and 716 tons of fuel oil. The capacities 
may be increased by the addition of other units and 
facilities as the need arises. 

Iraqi oil institutions will also provide training 
facilities to Somali cadres to take charge t f operating 
the refinery. Production is scheduled in April, 1978. 


We see everywhere in the history of man that the spirit ^‘'enunciation is 
the deepest reality of the hnsnao soul. When the soul says of anything 
«I do amt want it, for I am above it” she gives utterence to the highest 

truth that is in her. 

— Tagore ( Sadhana ) 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE SPEECH GIVEN BY 


Commander in Chief Fidel Castro Ruz 

FIRST SECRETARY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CUBA 

AND 

PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE AND GOVERNMENT 

AT THE CLOSING OF THE 5th CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SMALL FARMERS (ANAP) ON MAT 17, 1977 


Responding to the call of the Revolution, the 
small farmers have increased production 
considerably in many branches of agriculture. 

However, this considerable if gradual, improve¬ 
ment could not advance much mor-. rvith the 
present forms of peasant production. On the 
question of higher forms of production, there are 
two schools of thought and two forms of integrating 
the pesisants : the integration of peasant lands into 
state plans and the grouping of peasants in cooper¬ 
atives. The idea of organising some cooperatives 
was maintained. It it true that the main cause for 
concern was to prevent a call for cooperatives from 
leading to misunderstanding on the part of the 
peasants; and, since there were large amounts of 
land for developing agriculture, it was not a key 
problem at that time. We were trying to avoid 
political problems that would ensue from trying to 
integrate the lands of the peasants, whose age-old 
custom was to work their own piot of land. 

That is why the Revolution did away with 
tenant farming, ibarrez opping and other forms of 
exploitation and gave the small tenant farmers and 
the sharecroppers ownership of the land. 

The big estates or agricultural enterprises were 
taken overc taken over by the state, medium-sized 
estates remained in the hands of their owners after 
tne first law; and small farmers were given 
title to theirs. All tributes and taxes were 
eliminated. 

Nobody has to be afraid of cooperatives. The 
fact is that more and more land formerly owned by 
peasants is now state controlled, either because it 
was incorporated in projects or because its owners 
were retired on a pension, and now the state holds 
practically 80 per cent of the land, while the peasants 
hold about 20 per cent. 

When we speak of two methods, what does this 
mean ? Where the peasant is isolated, surrounded 
by state land, in the middle of a state farm, getting 
in the way, the most logical thing is for his land to 
be incorporated in a state project. The same thing 
applies where enormous investments are involved. 


enormous invest meats that cooperative farms cant* 
handle but which the state can —in those places, we 
believe that the best thing is to organize cooper¬ 
atives. 

Needless to say, only by integrating the land 
and developing rural communities on those inte¬ 
grated lands can there be radical change in livibg 
conditions in rural areas. 

t 

Of all the countries i i the world today, ours 
with 80 per cent of the land in the hands of state 
enterprises, has the highest percentage of land 
worked by enterprises that are owned by all the 
people We can’t grow horizontally, because 
there’s no room; we must grow vertically. That 
is the only way to increase our output of agricul¬ 
tural produce and foodstuffs is to boost productivity 
per hectare. 

It is of vital importance that we increase pro¬ 
ductivity per hectare and cultivate down to the very 
last inch of land. 

There’s the problem of the exodus from the 
country side to the city. I am sure that the 
organization of cooperatives and the improvement 
of social conditions on those cooperatives will help 
halt this process and keep the peasant on the 
land. 

Of course, with the technical possibilities that 
exist and the use of machinery, the standard of 
living of peasants on cooperatives will be higher 
than that of the average worker, beyond any 
doubt. Every citizen has an obligation to contribute 
to meeting the expenses of the nation, which are 
considerable in many fields. 

The workers make the greatest contribution : 
they work in the factories, in industry and in 
agriculture and receive a wage. 

Self-sufficiency on these cooperatives must be 
obtained. We have to work on revolutionising 
yields and applying technology; we have to keep 
up the pace we have achieved since 1970. 

{Conti, on page 29) 
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‘All Power in USSR B elengi fo fLe People 

(Draft of New USSR Constitution} 


The draft of the new Constitution in the USSR 
fnirrors the deep-going changes that took place in 
Soviet society in the 40 years after the present Cons¬ 
titution was adopted. 

The document defines the developed socialist 
society, as “a society in which mighty productive 
forces and advanced science and culture have been 
created, a society in which the living standard of the 
people is rising steadily and increasingly favourable 
conditions are taking shape for the all-sided develop¬ 
ment of the individual”. This is the "society of the 
mature socialist social relations, in which a new 
historical community of people, the Soviet people, 
has emerged through the drawing together of all 
social strata and on the basis of the juridical and 
actual equality of all nations and nationalities.” 

The draft of the new Constitution proclaims that 
“the supreme purpose of the Soviet State is to build 
the material and technical basis of communism, to 
perfect socialist social relations and transform them 
into communist society, to raise the living standard 
and the cultural level of the working people, to ensure 
the country’s security, to help strengthen peace and 
to promote international co-operation.” 

The draft Constitution defines the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as "a socialist State of the whole 
people, expressing the will and interests of the wor¬ 
king class, the peasantry and the intelligentsia, of all 
the nations and nationalities in the country.” "All 
power in the USSR shall be vested in the people”, it 
is underlined in the document. 

"The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is 
the leading and guiding force of Soviet society and 
the nucleus of its political system, of all state and 
public organisations”, the draft says. “The CPSU 
exists for the people and serves the people.” 

The economic system of the USSR, it continues, 
is founded on socialist ownership of the means of 
production. Earned incomes and savings, a house, a 
subsidiary husbandry, and articles of every-day use 
and personal consumption and convenience can be 
in the personal possession of citizens of the USSR. 
The right of citizens to personal property shall be 
protected by the law. 

“The Soviet State shall consistently pursue the 
Leninist policy of peace and stand for the consolida¬ 
tion of the security of peoples and broad international 
cooperation”. “In the USSR war propaganda shall 
be prohibited by law’.’ 

The draft Constitution proclaims that the relations 
of the USSR with other states “shall be based on the 


observance of the principle of mutual renunciation 
of the use or threat of force, and of the principles of 
sovereign equality, inviolability of frontiers, territorial 
integrity of states, peaceful settlement of disputes, 
non-interference in interna! affairs, respect for human 
rights and basic freedoms, equality and the right of 
peoples to decide their own destiny, cooperation 
between states, scrupulous fulfilment of commitment 
emanating from universally recognised principles and 
norms of international law, and the international 
treaties, signed by the USSR.” 

The draft guarantees all citizens equality before 
the law, irrespective of origin, social and property 
status, nationality or race, sex, education, language 
attitude to religion, type or character of occuption, 
domicile,or other particulars. In the USSR women 
shall have equal rights with men. 

All citizens of the Soviet Union are guaranteed 
the right to work, to rest, to health protection, to 
maintenance in old age, in the event of sickness, and 
likewise in the event of complete or partial disability, 
or loss of breadwinner, the right to housing, to educa¬ 
tion and the use of cultural achievements. Citizens of 
the USSR shall have the right to take part in the 
administration of State and public affairs, to submit 
to state organs and public organisations proposals 
for irnprovitig their activity, to criticise their short¬ 
comings in their work. Persecution for criticism shall 
be prohibited. 

"In conformity with the interests of the working 
peoplf and for the purpose of strengthening the 
socialist system, citizens of the USSR shall be guaran¬ 
teed freedom of speech, press, assembly, meetings, 
street processions and demonstrations”, says the 
draft. In conformity with the aims of building com¬ 
munism, citizens of the USSR shall have the right to 
unite in public organisations. 

Citizens of the USSR shall be guaranteed inviola¬ 
bility of the person, of the home, the privacy of 
correspondence, telephone conversations and telegra-. 
phic messages. "Respect for the individual, protection 
of the rights and freedoms of Soviet citizens shall be 
the duty of all State organs, public organisations and 
officials”, says the document. 

The exercise of rights and freedoms says the draft, 
shall be inseparable from the performance by citizens 
of their duties. A citizen of the USSR shall be obliged 
to observe the Constitution, Soviet laws, to work 
conscientiously, safeguard and fortify socialist pro¬ 
perty. "It shall be the duty of every citizen ot the 
USSR to respect the national dignity of other citizens, 
to fortify the friendship of nations and nationalities of 
the Soviet multinational state.” "It shall be the 
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internationalist duty of citizens of the USSR to 
further the development of friendship and cooperation 
with peoples of other countries, the maintenance and 
consolidation of would peace.” 

The jurisdiction of the USSR as represented by 
its higher organs of state power and administration, 
shall extend to the admission of new republics to the 
USSR, the determination of the State boundaries, 
the definition of general principles of the organization 
and functioning of republican and local organs of 
State power and administration, the establishment 
of uniformity oflegislative regulation throughout the 
territory of the USSR, issues of war and peace, 
defence of sovereignty, protection of the State fron¬ 
tiers, organisation of defence, State security, represen¬ 
tation of the USSR in international relations and 
solution of other matters of all-Uoion importance. 
Outside these spheres, each Union Republic shall 
exercise state authority independently in its territory. 
It shall have its own Constitution drawn up in con¬ 
formity with the Constitution of the USSR with due 
account for the specific features of the Republic. 

The draft determines that the term on office of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Supreme Soviet 
of the Uniou Republics and the Supreme Soviets of 
the Autonomous Republics shall be five years, and of 
the local governing bodies—two and a half years. 

Election of Deputies to all Soviets shall be held 
on the basis of universal, equal and duect suffrage by 
secret ballot. AU citizens of the USSR who have rea¬ 
ched the age of 18 shall have the right to elect and 
be elected (with the exception of persons who have 
been legally certified insane). The right to nominate 
candidates for election shall be exercised by organiza¬ 
tions of the CPSU, the trade unions, the all-Union 
Leninist Young Communist League, public organiza¬ 
tions and work collectives. 

Deputies shall be authorised repseseritatives of the 
people in the governing bodies. Deputies shall exercise 
their powers without discontinuing work in their 
trade or profession. During the period of sittings of 
the Soviet and also for the exercise of the powers 
Deputies shall be released from their permanent 
duties with the preservation of earnings. Deputies 
shall be assured conditions for the unhindered and 
effective exercise of their rights and duties. Deputies 
shall have the right to address an inquiry to any State 
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or public organ, enterprise, institution or organization 
on questions within their terms of reference as 
Deputies and take part in considering the questions 
raised by them. The heads of the respective State or 
public organs and institutions shall be obliged to 
receive Deputies without delay and consider their 
recommendations within the period established by 
law. Deputies shall report to their constituents on 
their work. It is provided that a Deputy who has 
not justified the trust of constituents may be recalled 
at any time by decision of the majority of constituent.'. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be the 
highest organ of State power ip the Soviet Union and 
shall be empowered to deal wuh all matters placed 
within the jurisdiction of the USSR by the present 
Constitution. The Supreme Soviet shall consist of 
two equal Chambers : the Soviet of the Union and 
the Soviet of Nationalities. Both Chambers shall 
have an equal number of Deputies Laws of the 
USSR shall be deemed enacted if passed by both 
Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by a 
simple majority vote in each. 

Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
be convened twice a year. A joint sitting of the two 
Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
elect the continuously functioning organ—the Presi¬ 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, consisting 
of a President, the First Vice-President, 15 Vice-Presi¬ 
dents (one from each Union Republic), a Secretary 
and 21 members if the Presidium. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
shall convene sessions of the Supreme Soviet, coordi¬ 
nate the work of the Standing Commissions of the 
Chambers, exercise control over the observance of the 
Constitution of the USSR and ensure conformity of 
the Constitutions of the Union Republics with the 
Constitution of the USSR, ratify and denounce inter¬ 
national treaties of the USSR, admit to citizenship of 
the USSR, rule on questions of renunciation and 
deprivation of the citizenship of the USSR and on 
granting asylum, exercise the right of amnesty and 
pardon, appoint or recall plenipotentiary representa¬ 
tives of the USSR in foreign countries and at inter¬ 
national organizations, receive the letters of credence 
and recall of diplomatic representatives of foreign 
states and perform other functions placed upon it by 
the Constitution of the USSR. 
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RURAL CREDIT 

Or. B. NATABAJAN 


When in the halcyon-days of Golden Age popu¬ 
lation was small, land Artile, and rains seasonal, 
seed became plant naturally and crops seldom failed. 
Then the farmer neither needed credit in a big way, 
nor bad to carry a heavy load of it. Over the years, 
as land began to lose its fertility, rainfall erratic and 
Improved seed varieties had to be reinforced with 
artificial nutrients from fertilizers, and growing crops 
protected bv pesticides, crop failures became major 
disasters and the farmer was forced to borrow both 
for bis consumption and for raising his next crop. 
Unaasuaged forces of nature, growing technological 
change in crop production and stubborn traditional 
social forces have all combined to make the farmer’s 
debt burden grow heavier and heavier with 
years. 

It is not, however, the size of the debt burden 
that should cause concern It is the origin of the 
debt, tde end uses of the borrowed credit and the 
viability of the brrower in relation to repayment that 
arc economically significant. The problem of rural 
credit has its rorts in the social, economic and tradi¬ 
tional set-up of the villagers. While the farmer is 
becoming leas and less capable of repa>ing this debt, 
the reasons for his borrowing more are becoming 
stronger than ever. The problem therefore has only 
one solution. To make the farmer financially strong 
to repay what he borrows. This, of course, is a long 
run objective. In the short run the problem of rural 
credit has two aspects, namely, (a) the dimension 
of credit needed in the rural sector and (b) how to 
supply it in a way that it adds to productive capacity 
of the farmer. 

Taking the first, the credit needs of the rural 
sector arise at three stages. Credit to repay his past 
debt, credit for bis present consumption and credit 
for raising his future crop. 

It is estimated that about 24% of our rural house¬ 
holds are in debt with an average outstanding debt of 
Rs. 500 per household. No doubt steps have been 
taken ranging from moratorium on debts to total 
liquidation in some cases. But there are only ad hoc 
measures and they are at best a welcome pause before 
determined action is taken. The policy should be to 
make farming a viable proposition, and no more a 
way of living, it bag been for centuries of our econo¬ 
mic history. 

Brought up in traditional values, the farmer has 
necessarily to go through the conventional motions of 
ceremonies and celebrations connected with marriage, 
birth, death, or festivals. These are the main 
causative factors for rural debt. But in a society 
where custom has the force oflaw, altitudinal changes 


take time, despite all educational efforts. The best of 
us are prisoners of our environment. We are not 
born free. We should therefore view this sociological 
problem with understanding and sympathy and 
provide farmers credit for these purposes at conces¬ 
sional rates, so that they do not fall an irredeemable 
victim to usurious moneylender*. It is therefore a 
welcome decision indeed to have provided consump¬ 
tion credit to the tune of Rs. 170crores as recom¬ 
mended by the Sivaraman Committee. But how far 
the Cooperatives have discharged their responsibility 
in disbursing it is not known. 

But today the most potent of all the factors 
leading to rural debt is production credit. The 
economic disparity between farmers is so much that 
the share of “own cost” in raising a crop range from 
10% to 66%. Marginal and Small Farmers will have 
with them but a meagre percentage of ‘own cost’. 
Moreover it is estimated that the cost of cultivation 
for this class is the highest. To ensure a successful 
crop, the farmer has to use the necessary fertilizer 
protect the crops from diseases and all the time have 
enough water. A major cause for poor harvest has 
been the over-dependence on rainfed crops. Assuming 
that the Small Farmer can meet the necessary labour 
for cultivation, other vital input* like fertilizers, 
(which alone comes to about 30% of the total cost) 
and water have to be made available to him. Credit 
here in cash or in kind is therefore a must. Lastly, 
no less important is the credit required to store and 
to market the commodities. 

The fact is, rural credit grows with improvements 
in agricultural techniques and progress in land distri¬ 
bution. It is not as if better education of farmers, or 
liquidation of their former debt is all the answer to 
the problem. New forces of technology are at work 
and to the iarmer’s need and size of credit. 

Now to the agents of rural credit. Traditionally 
they ranged from professional moneylenders to far¬ 
mers themselves, who thought it wiser to lend than to 
till. These traditional sources of rural credit accoun¬ 
ted at one time for about 90% of total credit needs. 
While some are rural based, others operate from 
urban centres. Traders also at times advance credit 
on the guarantee that the farmers should sell them 
the produce after harvest. Though the moneylenders 
have been a ready source of credit to the needy 
farmer, their interest rates had always ruled high. 
Thus they have been a necessary evil to the rural 
folk. 

Official remedy to the problem of rural credit 
started in the beginning of the present century. It 
was hoped that “finding Reifission” in the country 
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would solve the problem. Accordingly with the efforts 
of personalities like Sir Frederic Nicholson, the 
Cooperative movement was launched throughout the 
country. However, the movement is yet to make 
its due contribution in many States. What the 
Cooperative movement mainly lacked was the spirit 
of Cooperation ! Caught in the clutches of vested 
interests, the cooperative societies failed to come to 
the rescue of the poor farmers. Despite its growth 
over the last 70 years, the cooperatives account for 
only about 30% of the total rural credit needs. With 
the process of revamping in progress, it is hoped they 
would fare better in future. 

Commercial banks began taking to rural credit 
only after the nationalisation of major banks in 1969. 
Though handicapped by their procedural and statu¬ 
tory conditions, the commercial banks are fast spread¬ 
ing into the rural areas. They presently account for 
10% of the total rural credit. In addition to directly 
helping the farmers, they also finance primary Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Societies. Over two thousand of such 
societies have been taken over so far t>y the Public 
Sector Commercial Banks. In addition to short-term 
loans for agricultural operations, the bank; also 
disburse medium term loans for investment purpose, 
besides extending credit for storking and distribution 
of agricultural inputs. 

The latest addition to the institutional credit 
agencies are the Regional Rural Bank (RRB) meant 
exclusively for the rural areas. It is hoped that these 
banks would operate in a somewhat different style 
from the traditional banks. They would combine 
entrepreneurial work with credit devolution. They 
intend to cover not only the agricultmists, but also 
rural artisans, landless labourers etc. With a set of 
trained staff with a rural bias these banks hope to 
make a sizable dent in the problem of rural credit. 

Apart from institutional and private agencies, 
scores of ad hoc programme like Small Farmers 
and Agricultural Labourers Development Programme, 
Drought Prone Area Programme, Command Area 
Development Programme etc. are in operation. Again 
in pursuance of the recommendations made by the 
National Commission on Agriculture, a policy 
decision was taken by Government that viable pri¬ 
mary multi-purpose societies farmers service societies 
should be organist d in selected areas of the country, 
to be registered as cooperative institutions to take 
care of the developmental needs of small-marginal 
fanners, agricultural labourers and village artisans. 
These Farmers Service Societies are to provide short 
and medium-term loan requirements of the farmers, 
as also to undertake supply of inputs custom and 
repair services, marketing of produce, sale of consu¬ 
mer goods etc., directly or through other agencies. 
Public sector Banks have been entrusted with the task 
of organising and financing such societies. Also, under 
the Village Adoption Scheme, certain contiguous 
villages are grouped together and the entire credit 


requirements of the farmers for agricultural and allied 
operations in these villages are met by a designated 
branch of the public sector bank. The branches are 
equipped with necessary technical and other staff, 
who are not expected to deal with loan applications 
expeditiously, but also to provide technical guidance 
and advice to the farmer borrowers. 

With all these, the pattern of rural credit supply 
has not effected a sea-change on the rural scene. 
On the other hand, what with the curb on money¬ 
lenders and pawn-brokers, a vacuum has been 
created in the credit supply *‘to the country side. 
Though the commercial banks and cooperatives are 
trying their best to cope up with situation, the gap 
is still glaring. The villagers so used to the tradi¬ 
tional type of borrowing from moneylenders are 
rather say of approaching the banks. A more 
realistic approach for the commercial banks and 
cooperatives would be to imitate the style of the 
pawn broker, in so far as personal relations with the 
clients are concerned and the pattern of security 
offered for loans. Of course, the interest rate 
charged should be appreciably lower and terms less 
harsh. This would mean the banks themselves, 
both Commercial and Cooperatives, should open 
separate specialised cells for jewel loans and pawn- 
broking. No doubt banks have started providing 
jewel Joans, but this should be followed up by an 
intensive specialised effort on these lines. This would 
call tor thought and imagination on the part of 
banks. 

In any ctse, it is high time a clear demarcation 
of function is made based on a realistic assessment 
of capabilities of different lending agencies in the 
rural sector. Instead of vainly trying to discharge a 
variety of functions without the necessary framework, 
the Land Development Banks may be confined to 
providing only long term development credit for 
land development, purchase of high value equipments 
like tractors etc. The Agricultural Cooperatives 
may be content with advancing credit for short term 
production operations or crop loans without getting 
themselves involved in medium term credit opera¬ 
tions. The Commercial Banks, on the other hand, 
with their advanced administrative base, financial 
stability and enlarged credit portfolio can readily 
take up sll other aspects of rural credit ranging from 
medium term crop ioans to digging wells, installing 
pumpsets etc. The RRBs can best function in areas 
which are comparatively backward and handicapped, 
taking upon themselves the role of a friend, philoso¬ 
pher and guide to the rural folk. 

If the Regional Rural Bank is to be an effective 
instrument or a socio-economic change in the coun¬ 
tryside, its philosophy, too, has to be different from 
that of traditional commercial banks. Not only 
should it strive for the abolition of poverty from the 
villages, but positively has it to achieve a higher 
standard of life for the farmer that is of a self- 
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sustaining nature. For this, the RRB has to be more 
than an agency to disburse credit. It has to play 
the part of a rural planner and a public entrepreneur 
identifying productive opportunities in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, pisciculture, sericulture etc., as 
also gauging the potentials of the villages for sustained 
development. 

The RRB has, thus, to combine business objec¬ 
tives with social obligations. While the RRB has 
to be organised on a personal customer basis with 
commercial banks, it should in addition to the 
assets and liabilities position by way of property 
holdings of every individual who comes under its 
operation, also assess his flow of income from diverse 
source, say, from farming, jewels, sureties, gardening, 
poultry, supplementary employment etc. Similarly 
on the liability side, his consumption expenditure 
should also be assessed. A balance sheet for every 
bead of the family in every village under its fold 
should thus be drawn up by the bank and each 
customer should be provided with a pass book which 
will show the amount up to which he can obtain 
credit from the bank for production and for invest¬ 
ment separately. 

In other words, the system of “revolving credit” 
should be introduced by retaining the essential 
features of the crop loan syterns. This means a 
customer would be free to draw any amount he 
wants, anytime'he likes within the maximum limit 
fixed for him. He need not wait for sanction. Only 
an entry has to be made in this pass book. As and 
when sale of his produce takes place through the 
bank, the proceeds will be credited to his account. 
There is no date for repayment, hence there are 
no overdues. 

The qualifications required of the personnel of 
the new bank is as important as the new credit policy. 
Rural background and rural bias are more important 
than a University degree. The RRB men are to 
be “barefoot” bankers, leading a team of “bare-foot” 
technicians. They should be conversant with local 
language, should have the capacity to acclimatise 
themselves to the rural milieu, inspiring confidence 
and trust in the local folk. The RR bank should 
also have on its staff a few development specialists 
or para professional link personnel and agents of 
change drawn from among the rural youths, pro¬ 
fessionally trained to meet the new requirement. 


Each RRB should have functional units such as 
a techno-economic consultancy unit, a local board, 
a credit reference bureau and a debt arbitration 
unit. The Farmer’s Service Societies within the 
region will take care of the supply of credit, agricul¬ 
tural inputs and consumer goods. The members of 
the local board are to be nominated. Election should 
be avoided. The Panchayats should realise that the 
RRB is beyond the pale of politics and that the 
members irrespective of party affiliations have a duty 
to discharge in the successful running of the bank. 
A Panchayat member should be nominated to the 
local board of the balk and the Panchayat funds 
should be handled by the RR bank. A Director 
from the Cooperative Bank of the area should also 
be nominated to the local board; as also an official 
of the branch of a commercial bank in the area. 

The final solution to the problem of rural credit 
lies in a far-reaching change of the present village 
set up as an integral part of a technologically oriented 
rural development programme. The banks and 
other financial institutions will no doubt have a 
significant role to play in bringing about this 
transformation. But the natural resources of the 
country side have to be harnessed to increase 
production and employment. The water resources 
in the country must be harnessed to cover every 
possible tract of cultivable land. With adequate 
water, use of quality sreds and needed fertilizers, 
the farmer will n»ve fiir start. This should be 
followed simultaneously with diversification efforts 
in the employment of rural people. The redundant 
manpower in agricul:ure can be provided with 
ancillary employ meet in industries allied to agricul¬ 
ture, small and cottage industries etc. Decentralised 
industrialisation is more than a Gandhian dogma. 
It is the latest credo of economic thinkers every¬ 
where 

All these programmes are indeed envisaged in 
the plan for Integrated Rural Development. It is 
no dout necessary, as is intended by the plan, to enlist 
the assistance of all the departments ranging from 
police to universities to bring about this desired 
result. But most important is to enlist the participa¬ 
tion of millions ot unutilised and underutilised 
manpower (which term embraces woman power) 
in the countryside in this mighty adventure of 
national construction. 


To know, possess and be the divine being in an animal and egoistic consciousness, to convert our 
twilight or obscure physical mentality into the plenary supramental illumination, to build peace 
and a self-existent bliss where their is only a stress of transitory satisfaction besieged by physical 
pain and emotional suffering , to establish freedom in a world which presents itself as a group of 
mechanical necessities, to discover and realise the immortal life in a body subjected to death ami 
constant mutation—this is offered to us as the manifestation of Ood in Matter and the goal of 
Hatwre in her terrestrial revolutions. 

—Shri Aurobinda (Thn Divine) 
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The Flame of a Candle 

SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 


(IX) 


In the Indian struggle Subha* Chandra Basu 
wrote about Naujawan Bharat Sabha - - 

“The Naujawan Bharat Sabha was first started as 
a thoroughgoing nationalist movement, in order to 
fight communalism and religious fanaticism in the 
Punjab. If the official allegation* are to be believed 
the Sabha developed into a revolutionary organisa¬ 
tion and some members of the Sabha also went m for 
terrorist activities. Whatever the truth or otherwise 
of the allegation* may be, there is no doubt that the 
Sabha developed a frankly Socialistic tendency. 

Mazaffar Ahmed, the founder of the Communist 
Party of India, gave a pen-picture of Sardar Bhagat 
Singh and the Naujawan Bharat Sabha in his article 
published in a Bengali monthly Ultorath . Hi* first 
meeting with Bhagat Singh took place m the house 
of Abdul Majid in December of 192b. Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha, he wrote, had been formed already, 
and consisted of men of all creeds-terrorists, nation¬ 
alists as well as communists. Men like Kxdarnath 
Sehgal and Ramchandra Rapur were active members. 
Bhagat Singh was the founder, but the ideas came 
from his friend Bhagavati Charan Vora. The younger 
group wanted to develop the Sabha into a terrorist 
organisation ; but they were not successful because of 
the opposition from the other members of the Sabha. 
At the conclusion Comrade Ahmed said that Nauja¬ 
wan Bharat Sabha was the most renowned youth 
organisation in the country, and it was through the 
Naujawan Bharat Sabhi that Bhagat Singh attained 
his political maturity. 

The police was all along suspicious of the activities 
of Sardar Bhagat Singh and kept a vigilant watch 
over him. In the month of October, 1927, he bad 
been arrested* and detained without trial at the 
Lahore Fort and Lahore Borstal jail, lie was released 
on a bail of Rupees sixty thousand at the beginning 
and then fully acquitted. 

He and hi* friends then engaged them*elve« in 


* Bhagat Singh was arrested at the lime of Dassera 
festival at Lahore when a bomb exploded in the mtdst of 
a crowd, killing about 12 men. Bhagat wus not involved 
with incident and the police could not collect any 
evidence against Atm. 


organising the students’ front. In a gathering of 
student* organised by the Naujawan Bharat Sabha on 
the occasion of the martyr’s day at Bradleyhall at 
Lahore, Bharat spoke on the activities of the Kakori 
leaders and illustrated their lives by photos and 
cinema slides. He also wanted to create a wing of 
the students outside the ‘Sabba’ as will be evinced 
from the police report reproduced below : 

The Lahore Students Union was organised only as 
an apanage to the Naujawan Bharat Sabfia or a 
recruiting ground for revolutionary work and from 
the very beginning the secret section of the Union 
kept working to achieve that object.” 

(Home dept, (pol) Govt, of India 1930 File 
No. 130.) 

In July of 1928 they me*.—Sardar Bhagat Singh, 
Bhagavati Charan Vora, Shiv Varraa, Chandra 
Sekhar Azad and their comrades. They took the 
decision of reviving the Hindusthan Republican 
Association. 

On the 8th September a secret meeting of the 
members of the Hindusthan Republican Association 
was held at the Kotla Feroze Shah of Delhi. The 
meeting was attended by Kundanlal Sharma of 
Rajasthan, Shiv Varma of U.P., Manmohan Banerjee 
and Manindraoath Ghose of Bihar and Shri Brahma 
Dutta Misra, Joyder Gupta, Bijoy Kumar Si aha, 
Surendra Pandey, Mahabir Singh, Sohan Singh Jash 
and others. Besides the above persons, Sardar 
Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev, Raj Guru, Bhagavati Charan 
Vora and Chandra Sekhar Azad were alio present 
and took leading part in the discussions. The meeting 
ratified the proposal of reviving the “Association”, 
but with an amendment changing the name of the 
Association to ‘Hindusthan Socialist Republican 
Army’. 

The reason for this change has been explained by 
Bijoy Kumar Sinha in his book ‘The Newman in 
Soviet Union’ in the following words— 

“In the victory of the peasant* and workers in 
Russia we saw the vision of a new life. The declared 
goal of socialism came to us with an ideal of not only 
the ending for ever for economic exploitation of the 
many by the few, but alto of the building of a new 
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society in which people would lead happy lives, 
stand with their heads erect...” 

“The name of our party was then changed to 
Hinduitban Socialist Republican Army to declare 
our faith in socialism as our cause.” 

The success of the October Revolution inspired 
no doubt the young revolutionaries in general at that 
time. But Sardar Bhagat had stssociation with men 
like Abdul Majid* and had been deeply moved by 
the idels of the October Revolution. 

The members present in the meeting unanimously 
elected Chandra Sekhar Azad as the supreme com- 
mandar of the ‘Army’. 

Chandra Sekhar Azad as described by Comrade 
Ajoy Chose, was “calm and collected—most so when 
leading armed actions—never perturbed, never 
upset.” “Azad had the nerves of iron...a man whose 
indomitable courage and iron will had made him a 
legendary figure in the whole of northern India.” 

Bhagat on the otherhand, “impetuous and strong- 
willed, lacked the coolness and imperturbability of 
Azad...” He was affectionate towards his comrades, 
“frank and open-bearted with no trace of pettiness in 
his make up.” Tender, but strong-willed, Bhapat 
claimed the Jove of his comrades. He was impulsive 
but was never carried away by blind impulse. His 
idealism was based on the root of freedom for all 
people from fear and exploitation. He loved his 
country more than anything in this world and was 


*Saukat Osmani — Compass, I7th April 1971. 


determined to give up his life for the cause of his 
country. His ideas of revolution were clearly expre¬ 
ssed through hit writings on different occasions. We 
quote below a para from his discourse on the book 
“The Dreamland” by Lala Ramsaraa Das. He 
wrote a review of the book in January 1931 from his 
confinement in the condemned ceil. This will amply 
reveal his mind : 

“...We must make it clear that revolution do*-, 
not merely mean an upheaval or a sanguinary strif*. 
Revolution necessarily implies the programme i f 
systematic reconstruction of society on new and bei'- 
adopted basis, after the complete destruction of the 
existing state of affairs...” "Destruction is not only 
essential” he wrote, “but indispensable for construc¬ 
tion. The revolutionaries have to adopt it as a nece¬ 
ssary item of their programme.” 

The following programme was also adopted in the 
meeting— 

The programme of action included 

(i) Setting up of a central unit for the party at 
Agra; 

(ii) Setting up of units for manufacturing bombs 
at Calcutta, Saharanpur, Agra and Lahore ; 

(iii) Taking of retaliatory measures against those 
who had turned approvers or otherwise 
betrayed the interest of the party in the 
Kakori Conspiracy Case ; 

(iv) Making arrangements for collection of funds 
for the party apd 

(v) boycotting the Simon Commission. 

(To be Continued) 


(Contd.from page 22) 


We are working hard to extend our irrigation 
systems, especially in the areas planted to sugarcane. 
By 1980, we should have 670,000 hectares of the 
land planted to sugarcane irrigated, and we hope to 
double this by 1990. 

There are many reasons why this is important : 
first, it will help stabilize production. It will help 
cut down fluctuations from one year to another— 
fluctuations that cause us a lot of problems in trade, 
in the country’s economy. 

Second, it will make it possible to get the most 
out of techoology. 

Just think : a hectare of land with irrigation can 
produce almost twice as much. 

I have been speaking about cane because it’s one 
of the crops that benefits our country the moit 
right now, and we have to increase our sugar 
production between now and 1980 and between 
1980 and 1990. 

1 forgot to point out the fact earlier that most 
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of the schools that are being built in the countryside 
will guarantee schooling for the children of the 
peasants and agricultural workers. The rural 
population will have priority for scholarships to 
the junior high schools in the countryside This 
guarantees schooling for your children and those 
of the agricultural workers. Now we will have to 
see how we can guarantee that they go back to 
the areas they came from when they finish their 
studies. 

I would like to tell you that the cost of a 
scholarship at a rural junior high school is 659 
pesos a year; the cost of a scholarship at a techno¬ 
logical school is 1177 pesos a year; and the cost of 
a scholarship at a technological school is 1177 
pesos a year; and the cost of scholarship to the 
university is 1303 pesos a year. This is only 
possible with the Revolution. You know that all 
these opportunities are guaranteed for your children, 
that life has really changed and that our peasants 
really have security now—security witn dignity and 
freedom, with the right to the respect and considera¬ 
tion of all society. 
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VENEZUELA 

(Correspondent) 

Venezuela lies on the northern coaat of South country, which will not permit oil to be used as an 


America covering an area of 3,53,857 Sq. miles 
(sixth largest country in South America). It has a 
1750 miles coast line. There are four climate zones— 
tropical, moderate, cool and cold. Maximum tempe¬ 
rature is 90°F. The average temperature for Caracas, 
the capital is 73.3°F. 

Venezuela is a Federal Republic consisting of 
21 states, the Federal District, two territories and 72 
islands (Federal dependencies) in the Caribbean. 
The government of Venezuela is a representative 
democracy with the-three-power system. The presi¬ 
dent of the Republic is the head of the state and 
chief of the executive branch and is assisted by the 
council of ministers. The president is elected by popu¬ 
lar and secret ballot for a five year term. Venezuela 
bas got bicameral system, with 49 Senators and 10 
Deputies elected by the people. The National Cons¬ 
titution was proclaimed on January 23rd, 1961. 

It has got a population 11, 993, 062 (1975). It 
grows at a rate of 28.9 per thousand per vear (1974). 
It has got a labour force of 335,126 (April 1974). 
Its capital is Caracas with a population of 2,479,743 
(June 1975). 

The birth rate is 35.5 per thousand and death 
rate is 6,7 per thousand (1974). 

It has got an annual growth rate of 5.9 per cent. 
The per capita income is 1,010 dollars per year. The 
monetary unit, Bolivar is at 4.30 per US dollar. 

Venezuela has got 3,016,304 students (74-75' — 
pre-school institutions and primary schools 11,025— 
secondary schools 1,179-Institutes of higher education 
40-centres of adult education 2000. Venezuela has 
got exports amounting to 11,750 US dollar Petro¬ 
leum and refined oil product?, iron ore and ingots, 
gold, diamonds, alluminum, piping and other 
steel products, petro-chemicals, cement, fish, canned 
food, coffee, cocoa ar,d various other agricultural 
products are exported by Venezuela. 

At midnight on December 31st, 1975 Venezuela 
became master of oil resources. The government, 
nationalised the oil industry and the marketing of 
oil and oil products which are the country’s chief 
natural wealth. The foreign oil companies were 
forced to handover to the state all oil concessions, 
oil installations and equipment, refineries and port 
facilities. The government will pay a? compensation 
1,200 million dollars in bonds within 10 years to the 
foreign companies. 

On tbc occasion of the nationalisation President 
Carlos Andres Perez said, “that the government has 
assumed on behalf of the people, a commitment to 
manage the oil industry for the country’s benefit, to 
use it as an instrument of democracy to end the 
intolerable inequality in Venezuelan society”. He 
added further that nationalisation was “not an 
adventure but a decision of a sobre minded mature 


instrument for subjugation or perpetuation of depen¬ 
dence, for aggression and instigation of international 
conflicts. “The government decided to maintain the 
relations with multinational corporations in the 
technological and oil marketing fields during the take¬ 
over period. Agreements of two types were signed 
to guarantee the industry technological aid and sales 
of specified quantities of oil to maintain foreign 
exchange receipts. 

The nationalisation act of Venezuela government 
ia an historic and remarkable decision to protect her 
sovereignty. The nationalisation of oil has given 
Venezuela enormous wealth to develop speedily ita 
economy. The nationalisation of oil had countrywide 
support. The foreign corporations put maximum 
pressure on the government to leave the most profi¬ 
table sectors of the oil industry—refilling and marke¬ 
ting—in their hands. Local big business groupings 
allied with the foreign capital also mobilised their 
forces to maintain the statusquo which had been 
bringing them high profits. By nationalising oil 
industry the government nationalised the very foun¬ 
dation of the economy, which built the stage for its 
speedy development. Nationalisation of oil is a 
prelude to progress towards its ultimate goal-genuine 
economic independence. Oil revenue is known to 
account for 90 per cent of Venezuela’s foreign 
exchange earnings. Agreement has been reached for 
sales of roughly 1,500,000 barrels a day. Venezuela 
plans to modernise her economv, primarily the oil 
industry and to discover new oil deposits and to 
develop her own petro-chemical industries as spee¬ 
dily as possibile. She is extending her trade econo¬ 
mic, scientific and technical ties with all countries. 
President Perez’s recent official visit to tbe Soviet 
Union will greatly strengthen and .widen Soviet— 
Venezuelean tie in every field. A delegation of 
Soviet oil experts visited Venezuela recently. The 
Minister of Mining and Oil Industry of Venezuela 
said that their visit “has set broad stage for the 
continued development of Venezuela’s relations with 
the Soviet Union in the all important oil industry 
field.” 

The consolidation of democratic and socialist 
forces of the Latin American countries in general and 
Venezuela in particular wilt greatly strengthen the 
Venezuelan government to uphold an independent 
foreign policy and to reorient international economic 
relations on a democratic basis to promote peace and 
detente. 

Venezuela is sure to attain spectacular economic 
progress and prosperity ^ithin a short period by 
harnessing colossal wealth of its national resources 
of oil and contribute greatly towards strengthening 
peace and detente of tbe entire region. Independence 
of Venezuela was declared on 5th July, 1811. 

The oniemponrf 
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ARGENTINA 


(Correspondent) 


Argentina is situated in the Southern part of 
South America. Argentina borders with Bolivia 
and Paraguay in the west. Argentina is seperated 
from Chile by a large frontier line, the Andes 
Mountain Range. On the east Argentina borders 
with Brazil, Uruguay, the River Plate and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Argentina’s continental territory 
extends southwards to Cape Horn while its 
Antaractie territory is extended to the South 
Pole. 

Argentina has an overall continental area of 
2,791, 810 sq. kilometers. Argentina’s maximum 
width from west to east is 1,430 kilometers. The 
Argentine Antaractie territory, the Georgian Islands, 
the Sandwich and South Orkney Islands also form 
part of national territory of Argentina. The 
Antaractie territory and the above-mentioned islands 
cover an area of 1,235,214 sq. kilometers which in 
addition to the continental area, make an overall 
total of 4,027,024 sq, kilometers. 

A temperate climate prevails throughout 
Argentina and due to its climate Argentina is very 
fertile. Its capital is Buenos Aires, situated on the 
bank of the liver Plate is one of the most modern 
and populated metropolies in the world with a 
population of 8 million inhabitents. 


Il/i* UiliQlC, 


noble expesnon of the national spirit. 


f argentine folk music ii * 


Argentina has got national, provincial and 
municipal public health services throughout the 
country to provide free medical serves for the 
population. Medicines are provided at very reduced 

expectancy'kvd of Latin America‘wi’th VeofyeaS 
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The present conformation of the gross national 
product-17.2 percent contributed by the agricul- 
tura! and live stock industries and 34 per cent by 
other industrial sectors, is the clearest indication of 
the radical and progressive change of the cuntrv. 
The exploitation of the country’s oil-wells and 
mineral wealth m addition to other new productive 
industries and the traditional agricultural live-stock 
industries, has brought about spectacular progress 
and development of th« economy of the country 
Argentina g principal exports are oil and oil pro¬ 
ducts, meat, hides, wool and other byproducts of 
the live stock industries, wheat, maize, linseed and 
other grains, vegetable oils, fruit, dairy ordu-u 
tamne and timber. The country’s main importi 
are-metals, machinery, minerals and chemical 
goods. 


The peopl* of Argentina have got Euorpean 
characteristics due to immigration. 

Argentina is one of the countries of America 
with the higest educational level among ail sections 
of the population. Illiteracy i* practically non¬ 
existent. There are more than 37000 schools in 
Argentina, including 29917 primary and 4032 
secondary schools besides there are 5200 technical 
schools, 224 schools for advance studies and 32 
state and private universities. The number of students 
participating in different educational institutions is 
estimated to be just over 6.3 millions. Argentina 
has awakened a special consciousness of its own 
cultural existence and it has made most valuable con¬ 
tribution to the wealth of philosophical, artistic and 
literary manifestations to the Continent. The 
universal trend of its cultural manifestations is an 
outstanding characteristic of Argentina. Argen¬ 
tines are great lovers of music, for serious, popular 


The enormous wealth available from the sale 
of oil and oil products has enabled the government 
of Argentina to usher in speedy economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. The government has taken 
up a gigantic plan of large scale industrialisation 
and modernisation of agriculture on scientific lines. 
Argentina today is one of the most important 
econmic and political centres of South America 

In 1853 the national Constitution of Argentina 
was proclaimed in the city of Santa Fc. It has been 
and continues to be upto the present day the 
fundamental body of laws governing the future 
destiny of Argentina as a prosperous and sovereign 
nation in full process of development. 

The Argentina congress, meeting in the city of 
Tucuman iornndy declared the national indepen¬ 
dence of Argentina on July 9, 1816 and announced 
general guidelines for future national organisation 
in the country. 
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Tourism in Iraq an 


NATIONAL TOURISM BUREAU 

Iraq has paaied through several ancient civiliza¬ 
tions like the Sumerian, the Babylonian, the Assyrian 
and the Islamic. It is, therefore, rich with out¬ 
standing historical and cultural landmarks and 
abounds in other sites of tourist attraction. Baghdad, 
the capital of the great Arab State, is well-known 
throughout the world as the fable-city presenting 
the viable combination of old and new, of heritage 
and resurrection. 

The revolutionary authority in Iraq has, there 
fore, been exerting all its efforts in the development 
of tourism. They consider it as a vital aspect of 
socir.J activity. In tin north, where the fascinating 
natural beauty attracts the tourists summer resorts 
have been built up which can compare favourably 
with the most modern and developed resorts in the 
world. Similarly in the south where the tourist 
attraction centres round the swamps, the marshlands 
and the Gulf, there are well-dtvHoprd winter 
resorts. 

For development of tourism, the National 
Tourism Bureau has been established to look after 
tourist services and devise tourist programmes. 
The Bureau will organise trips to the North during 
the summer and to various archeological and 
historical sites in the other reasons It has also a 
plan to introduce a number of trips to the Arab 
states and other parts of the world. The Bureau 
will also unde i ukc. issuing tickets for the passengers 
in all airlines operating in Iraq. Close relation 
has been established with 'he tourist organisations 
and travel agencies in other part* of the world in 
order to facilitate preparing touiist reception pro¬ 
grammes, booking of passengers, and arranging of 
sight-seeing tours. 

Several tourism promotion programmes have 
been taken up by the National Tourism Bureau. 
For the summer season preparations have been 
made to receive tourists in six villages with plastic 
houses, accommodating a total of 14,00 beds, in 
Salabiddin, Sura Rush, Shaqlawa, Ilaj Omran, 
Swara Tooka and Sarasank summer resorts. Projects 
art alio to be completed shortly for the pro/isoa 
of 1000 beds in the resorts of Haj Omran, Sulaf, 
Anshki (near Sarsank) and Sararash, Three recrea¬ 
tion halls and three up-to-date restaurants are to be 
opened in Sarsank, Salahiddin and Sararash. In 
these places art festivals are to be held for recreation 
of the tourists. Painting and ceramic exhibitions, 
special cinema shows, theatrical performance and 
folkloric activities performed by Iraqi, Arab and 
other foreign artists will form a part of such art 
festivals. 
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BABYLON 

One of the most imprtant places of tourst attrac¬ 
tion is Babylon, the great city famous for its’ hanging 
garden’ which was, at one time, considered to be 
one of the seven wonders of the world. Every 
year, Babylon attracts several hundred thousand 
visitors and tourists, both Arab and foreigners. 
In 1976, the unmber of such viiitiors and tourists 
was nearly 217,000. 

The city derived its name Babylon from ‘Bab- 
clli’ which means the gate of the god. 

It expanded greatly at the epoch of the first 
Babylonian Dynasty which came to power in 1850 
B.G. Babylon became the capital of the Amorites 
at the reign of its great legislator, Hammourabi. 
It was destroyed by the Assyrians particularly at the 
epoch of the Assyrian King Sennacherib (689 B.C.). 
Nevertheless, Babylon regained its power and 
prosperity under its Chaldean King Nabuchadnezsar 
(601-563 B C.) of the modern Babylonian era (625- 
538 BC ). Nabuchadnexzar embarked on large- 
scale rci fnis and construction, where from the 
remains of Bab) Ion come. 

The Euphrates River used to pass through 
Babylun, but it changed its course long ago. At 
present, Hdiah River passes near the remains of 
Babylon. 

Firat Archaeological Mission 

A German archaeological mission was the first 
to carry out a well organised excavation and unearth¬ 
ed its remains and antiquiies during 1899-1917 
A.D. 

Amotigit the remains and antiquities which the 
tourists can see is the Procession Street, where the 
people used to carry the statues of the gods and 
pass through it from the huge lshtar Gate, built of 
bricks and asphalt. Other Babylonian antiquities 
comprise the Southern Palace, Hanging Gardens, 
Ai-Makh 3 einple, reserved for worshipping Baby¬ 
lonian goddess Nin Makh, meaning the “Great 
Lady” goddess of mothers, the Principal Palace, 
Summer Palace, Lion of Babylon, the city walls, 
Babylonian theatre, Babylon’s ziggurat, said to have 
been used as an astronomical observatory and a 
means for warning other towns of a possible enemy 
attack. It was likewise used as a safe shelter against 
floods. 

Babylonian Society and Law* 

The Babylonian society was*a typical class society. 
In so far as ruling is concerned, the supreme authority 
was entrus:ed to the city council. The gods also 

{Conid. on page it) 
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INDO - NEPAL RELATION 

A Correspondent 


King Birendra has shown kingly gesture by 
granting audience to B.P. Koirala, former 
Prime Minister of Nepal, now under detention 
with charges of subversive activities and by 
allowing him to go abroad for medical treatment. 
It is indeed the commendable step taken by 
King Birendra which rightly reflected his liberal 
thinking. By granting an opportunity to B.P- 
Koirala to confer with him his views about the 
country’s politics and socio-economic structure, 
King Birendra proved himself a king with a 
difference. His democratic outlook, his desire 
to build up the nation with the cooperation o r 
all the democratic forces and above all his 
accommodating attitude need to be understood 
in right perspective by those who are making 
frantic efforts to thrive on controversy. Those 
fair-weather politicians should now understand 
that the leadership of King Birendra in Nepal 
cannot be challenged, because he meets the 
Deeds and aspirations of the people. Remaining 
aloof from the socio-political development of 
their owp country certain socalled democrats of 
Nepal have been trying to create politics for 
themselves by hollow slogans and spreading false 
propaganda being completely ignorant of what 
was going on in Nepal. King Birendia’s move 
is a fitting reply to these disruptive forces trying 
to mislead Nepal politics and in the meantime 
attempting to get cold war commission by trying 
to launch a cold war between India and Nepal 
without any valid reason. 

B.P. Koirala the former Prime Minister bad 
gone back to Kathmandu not to oppose King 
Birendra but to strengthen bis hands for brin¬ 
ging a desirable change in the politics of Napal. 
His detention which was nothing but to respect 
the law of the land was. misconstrued by those 
who wanted to make political capita] out of the 
situation. Cashing in on the goodwill of B P. 
Koirala these elements tried to emerge as poli¬ 
tical leaders out of the blue at the cost of B.P. 
Koirala’s position and stature. Showing disre¬ 
gard to the law of their own country, they came 
out with fantastic slogan of launching peaceful 
movement. They even tried to mislead the 
leaders and people of India by spreading the 
utterly false news about the death sentence to 
B.P, Koirala by a Court under secret trial when 
his case was not even opened up in the courts 
of Nepal. Series of misleading propoganda was 
hatched and enough mud was thrown on Nepal 
and its democratic ruler King Birendra and his 
Government when facts spoke other-wise. The 
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mere painful thing had been that a section of 
Indian leaders and also a section of Indian press 
without collaborating fact were noseled by such 
elements whose business had been to use the 
name of B.P. Koirala for their self gain in 
politics. 

King Birendra from the very day of his 
assuming the office had been appealing to Un¬ 
democratic forces to return to Nepal and join 
the political mainstream in Nepal and cooperate 
wiih him in national reconstruction. Howevc* 
his appeal was not taken seriously and those 
politicians who preferred comfortable stay in 
India than to work resolutely for uplifting the 
nation from the backwardness, only tried to 
misrepresent facts and mislead the people. The 
Nepaleie people had been greatly disappointed 
by their behaviour and their selfish politico. 
Their credibility as democrats can be established 
by only going nearer to the people and nos 
issuing state nents and misleading people and 
leaders of friendly India. Their work will be 
considered patriotic and statemanly only if 
they understand the needs and aspirations of 
the people of Nepal and try to redress the 
difficulties. 

Politics in a developing nation like Nepal, 
that has yet to create a viable economy to 
improve the lot of the people, must the one 
that cau give development efforts a push-up. 
Disrupting the smooth growth of polities thereby 
creating confusion and contradictions, these 
forces are merely harming the economic growth 
of the nation. Political principles and theories 
cannot be copied from other country. It has to 
be people oriented and conducive to the needs 
and aspiration of the people. Have these politi¬ 
cians, who are making noise about the socalled 
Parliamentary democracy, ever tried to under¬ 
stand what the people of Nepal want today, 
what are their needs and aspirations ? Living in 
a foreign country how do they know the people 
of Nepal ? Can any politician claim that they 
had been to the interiors of Nepal ? It is doubt¬ 
ful whether they even know the names of entire 
districts of Nepal, not to speak of the condi¬ 
tions and situation prevailing there these days. 
Their politics of remaining far from the people 
and claiming to represent the people is not 
understandable. 

King Birendra has been restlessly trying to 
understand bis people, their needs and aspira- 
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tioni by visiting almost all the corners of Nepal. 
He spent more than six months in a year with 
his people by visiting remote areas of Nepal. 
Therefore none but he can unders'and the 
people of Nepal. His worries to uplift his people 
from the poverty and backwardness is well 
reflected in his words. He has categorically 
accepted the responsibility of removing hunger, 
poverty and disease of the Nepalese people. He 
has announced it publicly that his main respon¬ 
sibility is to see that no Nepalese dies of hunger 
and without a proper medical care. True to 
his words King Birendra has taken enough pain 
to match towards this goal. Has any socalled 
democratic leader given such an assurance ? 
Except that they gave high slogans, put up in 
paper the demand of parliamentary democracy 
proved unfit for a small nation like Nepal and 
talk of revolution and movements they have 
done nothing to give relief to the suffering 
people. Except indulging in loot and arson to 
grab money for their confortable stay slaying 
innocent people and disrupting law and order 
so vital for the national upliftment, they practi¬ 
cally did nothing to win the confidence of the 
people. 

Democratic forces lost its unity utility and 
sincerity of purpose. There are at least a dozen 
democratic so called groups in Nepal—all 
claiming themselves as true democrats and 
having divergent views as opinion. The people 
are confused, bewildered and bewitched by this 
•ad s-atc of affairs with socalled democratic 
forces. The Panchayat Democracy introduced 
in Nepal if viewed without prejudice s-nd pre- 
aonvinced nation, is, indeed, a democracy which 
can contribute a new type of democracy to tie 
developing nations that can illafford the sophis- 
ticated form of democracy, But the Nepalese 
socalled democrats did not give it a fair chance 
to develop as a viable political philosophy. 
They, without sufficient reason, kept away from 
the system and sabotaged its smooth growth. A 
political svstem cannot be rejected without 
giving it a fair trial. The Nepalese democrats 
are grossly guilty of throwing the Panchayat 
system on the lap of such elements who had 
lesser experience in politics. It is therefore, 
natural that it could not take the right course. 
It was moulded and framed in another light. 
It was taken off the track. Had the democratic 
forces allowed it to prosper with their support 
and assistance it would have emerged today as 
a viable political system meeting the needs and 
aspiration of the people. They thus cannot be 
■aid honest and just in disassociating themselves 
from it. It could have been the brst substitute 
for parliamentary democracy if senior Politicians 
of Nepal had not developed prejudice against it 
in the beginninf, 


Nepal-India relations has seen many minor 
douds during the priod of last 16 years that is 
from the day Panchayat Democracy was adopted 
as a political system. In 1951 the Nepalese politi¬ 
cians could overthrow Rana regime with the 
sympathy of India and with the willing 
assistance of the Nepalese King, The politicians 
not wantin Panchayat democracy to flourish in 
Nepal made it a strong point that unless Indian 
sympathy was there, changes in politics in Nepal 
could not be brought. This very wrong notion 
is mainly responsible for occasional misunder¬ 
standing between India and Nepal. Nepal and 
India are intimate friend and the foundation of 
this unipue friendship lies on the people which 
is rather unbreakable. Geo-social ties, cultural 
similarity, common ways of life, similar needs 
and aspirations, identical problens and approac¬ 
hes bring these two nations so close that these 
occasional strain cannot do much harm to the 
basic frinedship between the people of two cou¬ 
ntries, whatever may be efforts of the politi¬ 
cians, bureaucrats and others who expect to 
thrive on Indo-Nepal misunderstanding. Facts 
were twisted, cooked up and fabricated to 
mislead both India and Nepd. While Nepal 
always remained in apprehension of India's 
pressure and became over-sentimental, the 
Indian side was under the suspicion that Nepal 
was using China against India to have a politi¬ 
cal balance. India was ovcr-con*c : Ou$ of her 
security interest. Thus both Napal and India 
viewed each other under doubts and there 
had been lack of correct confidence and 
clear communica’ion. Many politicians saw 
advantage in keeping Nepal and India in this 
manner with the hope that they might have an 
opening with the sympathy of India. Whole 
edifice of Indo Nepal relations after 1961 was 
thus built up under this at .nosphere of suspecting 
each other. As a result a caucus was built in 
India aad Nepal both, whose main business 
became to play up indo-Nepal relations for 
personal gain. In fact a tendency is developed 
to create problem between India and Nepal and 
then try to solve it 

If rational thinking is given, one will be 
bound to find that there is no serious problem 
between India and Nepal. There are only 
some trifling problems created by these caucuses 
in Nepal and India. The Trade and Transit 
Treaty was made a controversial issue for 
nothing, realistic prices were introduced without 
any justifications, the smuggling hoax was built 
up when smuggling for Nepal had never been a 
serious pioblem. The quantum of smuggling 
from Nepal in a year hati never been more than 
what was brought by smuggling into India by 
other sources io a day. In reality smuggling bet¬ 
ween Nepal and India was also the creation of 
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these caucuses as parity in prices and been made 
attractive enough for the smugglers. No 
attempts were made to smash smuggling by 
ending the disparity in prices in the markets of 
India and Nepal. 

A strange phenomenon of Indo-Nepal 
relations seen during this period had been that 
when ever there was a sign of rappbrt between 
the leaders of Nepal and India, one or the other 
pinpricks or irritations were brought in. To 
cite a case in point, mention of King Birendra’s 
receat talks with Janata Leaders will be 
adequate to show how things are managed to 
bring rift between India and Nepal. Frcm the 
statement issued by Nepalese. Foreign Minister 
on his arrival in Kathmandu from New Delhi 
after the conclusion of King Birendra’s unofficial 
visit to India it was crystal clear that King 
Birendra returned to Nepal fully satisfied wita 
his talks with Indian leaders. There had been 
high hopes that things would start taking good 
shape between India and Nepal. An atmos¬ 
phere was indeed available to suggest that all 
pending issues between India and Nepal would 
be settled with the new Government in India. 
But the issue of B P. Koirala was projected in 
such a manner that whole favourable atmos¬ 
phere was marred by this paper war between 
India and Nepal. The architects of it were 
obviously those who wanted to thrive on 
misunderstanding between India and Nepal. 
They saw their politics going astray once a 
rapport between the Nepalese King and Indian 
leaders was there. That was why this campaign 
was brought in although there was no need for 
the same. Even B.P. Koiiala did not like the 
way in which it was put up in India. This was 
not the first time. Since 1961 such planned 
sabotages other vanity had been the regular 


feature between India and Nepal. 

On the light of these it ii essential that 
Indo-Nepal relations are well protected by these 
element and the slogan mongering, and paper 
war must be put to hah. Things can be well 
settled, by persuasion and there it no need of 
any emotion and speculation to preserve 
and further strengthen Indo-Nepal relations. 
For India, friendship with Nepal is the 
sign of her successful foreign policy and for 
Nepal ( best of relations with India is a 
historical necessity. King Birendra has exhibited 
that his approach is for amicable settlement. 
The line of confrontation is to be disgregarded 
and India is to understand Nepal’s sentiment in 
its right perspective. She must try to accomo¬ 
date Nepal by conceding to her just demand by 
giving relief to her genuine difficulties. Issues 
like Trade and Transit cannot be kept pending 
any more. It has to be settled at once keeping 
in view that a politically stable and economi¬ 
cally strong Nepal will always be an asset to 
India. Unstable and weak Nepal will give 
India a problem in her security interest in the 
Himalayan Kingdom, apart from many new 
problems. The democratic forces of Nepal 
should learn to take accomodating attitude. 
They must accept the gospel truth that they can 
build up their polities afresh only with the 
aisiitance and cooperation of the King. They 
have a King who understands democratic value 
and i* willing to maintain democratic norms in 
the country. They must judge with open mind 
the King's move which is not against needs and 
aspiration of the Nepalese people. 

Indo-Nepal friendship mast be streng¬ 
thened further for the welfare of the 
people of Nepal and India. 
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had their own council, wherein the fate of the people 
is decided, and the king was charged with the duty 
of executing the orders of the gods who had chosen 
him to rule over the people. 

The kings were very keen at providing justice 
for the people, by enacting the laws and applying 
them. Hammourabi’s Code was the nucleus of justice, 
the provisions of which tackled many problems, 
such as robbery, land lease, women’s affairs, marriage, 
the family, etc. 

The Babylonian laws were more flexible than 
the Assyrian ones. 

Literature and Art 

Following the domination and complete soverei¬ 
gnty of the Amorites over southen Mesopotamia, 
after the year 1850 B.C. with the consequent political 
unification of the country and prevalence of the Akka¬ 
dian language, a literary movement appeared. This 
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movement was characterised by the compiling of 
dictionaries, laying down the grammar, besides 
mathematic* and astronomy. The Babylonians 
were greatly influenced by the Sumerian literature, 
wherefrom they initiated the epics, vie., the 
1'Gilgamesh Eipic”, and founded a distinguished 
babylonian literature. 

In so far as art is concerned, the Babylonian 
art was characterised by accuracy and care for the 
details of the painted or sculptured decorations and 
animals, such as the lion, the bull and the dragon. 
The facade of Ishtar Gate is decorated with such 
figures. 

The Babylonian architecture and town planning, 
evident in the distribution of public buildings, streets, 
residential quarters and temples in the city of 
Babylon, were quite prominent. The Babylonians 
were also famous for making earthenware figures, 
having the resemblance to human beings and animals, 
with different themes behind them. 
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Letter from a New Citizen of Morocco to the Chief 

Editor of Iraqi Magazine "Alef-Baa" 

(As published in issue No. 453 of May 25, 1977) 


Al-Ribatt—AI-Maghrib Al-Arabi 
(Morocco) 

3rd May, 1977. 

Deer Editor-in-Chief, 

Greetings from the Western Arab Land to rhe 
Easters Arab Land (Iraq). 

I am a Jew citizen, 55 years old, boi n in my 
country—The Far Maghrib (Morocco)—where I 
learned Arabic, Hebrew and French. I worked in 
trade a long time and my work brought, me good 
profit. My social position was very satisfactory 
until 1962 when Zionist Agents approached me 
and asked me to immigrate to Israel where—they 
said—I would live in Heaven. I was promised a 
Villa and a store in a well known and crowded 
street where I could continue my profession. So I 
agreed to immigrate to the “Promised Land”. 

When I got there I faced many difficulties. 
There was no Villa but a very dirty room in a 
stable and instead of the promised store I began 
selling newspapers on the streets. Police would 
follow us prosecute us, insult us and call us “dirty 
Arabs”. My first son died of T.B. and his sister 
got the disease fiom him because we jived in 
one room and used the same utensils. She was 
later cured but not before I spent all the money 
whieh I took with me from Morocco. 

I staited to work at any kind of hard and 
insulting work which the European Jews refused 
to do. I worked in fields, washing toilets, cleaning 
alleys. 


I came to know other Eastern Jews from Yemen. 
Morocco, Iraq, Algeria, Tunis, Egypt and Libya. 
Also Indian Jews and from Turkey. AH regretted 
their comming to Israel and if they had the chance 
and enough money for journey back, I swear to you 
that they would not hesitate one moment and they 
would go back to their homeland. But there are 
so many obstacles in the way of Eastern Jews who 
war t to leave Isrsel and they must pay many bribes 
to get the permit to leave the country. 

When the Iraqi decision permitted the Iraqi 
Jews to come back, many Iraqi Jews were pety 
happy and itarted hoping that some day they wo&ld 
be able to go back. Bet the Israeli authorities 
started spreading propaganda saying that some Jews 
went back and they were ‘burnt’ I But when the 
Moroccan Jews went back and started sending 
letters to their friends via France, telling them the 
truth, all the others wanted to go back. 

At present, I am—thanks God—very well after 
I came back to my homeland together with my 
wife and children. My trade has prospered again 
and I have a house in which I live and which 
I would say is not so big but it is better at least than 
the stable in which I used to live in Tel Aviv, 

I say again as the Iraqi Jew ‘Nawi’ said in the 
Baghdad Anti-Zionism Conference “I am an Arab 
Jew”. 

Name : Nahom bin Ishaq Balash 

AhMaliah Q,uarters*Al»Ribatt 
P.S. Morocco. 

I came back to Morocco from Israel 
in January 1977. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

“7Ae Contemporary ” stands for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 

5. World Peace. 
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LUBLIN - WARSAW 

Correspondent 


The Lublin region and its capita] city, Lublin, 
was the first part of Poland to present its achieve¬ 
ments at the “30 Years’ Panorama”, a review of the 
achievements and successes of individual voivodships 
on the 30th anniversary of the foundation of People’s 
Poland. 

This was a symbolical homage to the fact that 
it was precisely the Lublin region that had been the 
cradle of People’s Poland, that Chelm Lubelski was 
the town which saw the publication of the Manifesto 
of Polish Committee of National Liberation, announ¬ 
cing land reform and nationalization cf industry, and 
until the liberation of Warsaw, Lublin was the politi¬ 
cal, economic and cultural centre of the liberated 
Polish lands—-their first, though temporary and un¬ 
official, capital. 

The Red Army and the Polish People’s Armed 
Forces fighting by its side liberated Lublin at noon 
on July 22, 1944. The very same day the town was 
entered by members of the Polish Committe National 
Liberation, who for a long six-month period ran 
hence the reconstruction of liberated parts of the 
country. 

Lublin was not a large town. In 1939, it had 122 
thousand inhabitants; it is impossible to say today 
how many were there at the time of the liberation, 
because when Polish authorities arrived in the town 
its population began to grow literally week by week. 

The town, however, had suffered terrible human 
losses. 40 thousand persons perished in the Lublin 
ghetto alone. Many thousands were murdered by the 
Nazis in the Lublin castle which had been turned 
into a prison and torture chamber. 300 persons were 
shot there as late as the dawn of July 22. Within the 
administrative bonds of Lublin there was one of the 
largest Nazi extermination cfcmps Majdanek which 
has accounted for the life of about 500 thousand 
viotims, many of them Lublin inhabitants. It is 
estimated that at the moment of its liberation the 
town was inhabited by less than 70 thousand, 
people. 

Lublin emerged from the war also with serious 
material losses, mainly in its historical part. 

The Nazis all but razed to the ground a large 
district around the Castle. The barbarously demoli¬ 
shed buildings included such valuable relics of archi¬ 
tecture as the Townhall, the Cathedral and ten odd 
Renaissance burghers' houses. A total of 274 buildings 
were destroyed in the town. 


Such public facilities as cinemas, 4 only survived, 
the city stadium and the concert hall lay in ruins. 

Comparatively least losses were suffered by the 
Lublin industry, 

In 1946, the whole Lublin voivodship had only 
216 industrial plants employing more than 20 wor¬ 
kers each. 

In the same year of 1946, that is nearly two years 
after the liberation, the voivodship had 1,652 motor 
vehicles, 362 of them passenger cars. 

Lublin was formally Poland’s capital until January 
17, 1945. In practice it was the capital a little longer, 
because the first government meeting in Warsaw was 
held on January 31. Warsaw was practically non¬ 
existent. Out of the 1,300 thousands of its inhabitants 
800 thousand had lost their life as the result of the 
hostilities and the extermination policy of the 
occupier. The cultural and economic achievements 
of the capital were destroyed with malice afore¬ 
thought. 

Twenty million cubic metres of debris were 
cleared from the Warsaw ruins. Housing was destro¬ 
yed in 72%, industrial plants in 90%, health service 
and historical buildings in 90%, theatres and cinema 
in 95%, schools and higher schools in 70%, rail and 
road bridges in 100%. The entire city infrastructure— 
the watermains and sewers, telephone lines and 
transportatiori-were destroyed. Such public installa¬ 
tions as the power station and the gasworks lay in 
ruins. The overall destruction of the buildings and 
technical equipment ot the city amounted to about 
85%. 

On the day of its liberation Warsaw had a scant 
164 thousand inhabitants. 35 thousand mines, 17 
thousand duds and 41 thousand shells were extracted 
irom the ruins in the couise of the first few months 
after the liberation. Such was the first Warsaw 
statistics. 

This was preciiely the moment when a decision 
was made which was decisive for the future urbanistic 
form of the city. It was decided to rebuild something 
that was most difficult to do, namely Wariaw histori¬ 
cal monuments which used to form a harmonious 
whole before the war but which at that time, in 1945, 
were ODly the stumps of 923 skeletons amidst 20 thou¬ 
sand other ones. 

Not a single industrial plant was fit for exploita¬ 
tion at the moment of Warsaw’s liberation. The ones 
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whose walla had aurvived were stripped of machinery 
and installations. 

Lublin has remained the capital of an agricultu¬ 
ral region, but how greatly different it is today than 
it used to be. It has a modern highly mechanized 
agriculture and a strong, modern processing and 
agricultural food industry: refrigerating plants, large 
sugar factories large meat plants and daries. 

The Lublin region gives the country 51 % of the 
output of cement, because the largest Polish cement 
industry centre is situated here in the vicinity of 
Rejowiec and Gbelm. 

The town itself has also made a marked advance. 
Since July 22, 1954, when the restored Old Town 
was presented to tile inhabitants as a gift on the 10th 
anniversary of the Manifesto of the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation, numerous new housing settle¬ 
ments have sprung up around the city centre. Lublin 
has also a systematically expanding Lorry PUnt 
which works to meet the needs of the entire Polish 
motor industry, as well as those of the member 
countries of the Council for Mutual Economic 
.Assistance. Ir produces lorries for export Delivery 
vans—' 3UK”—produced here are exported to many 
c ountries throughout the world. 

Lublin has 270 thousand inhabitants today and 
it is called a town of higher schools. Besides the 
Maria Sklodowsk Curie University ar.d the Lubiin 
Cuthoie University it has also a Medical Academy, 
a Higher School of Agriculture and a higher School 
/f Eogii eering. They are attended by a total of 23 
ihousand students. Every 11th inhabitant of Lublin 
ii a student. Its Medical Academy opened the firs* 
nursing department in Poland yeas ago World- 
iamous eve surgeon, professor Tadeuss Krawawicz, 
author of the cryosurgery of the eye, who works in 
Lublin conducted his precursor's activity here Diffi¬ 
cult problems of protection of farmers’ health are 
dealt wi'h by the Institute of the Medicine of Labour 
aud H' gienc of the Countryside. 

Apart from the Lorry Plant the town has also two 
other Urge industrial plants—the-agriculttsral Machi¬ 
nery Works and the Scales Factory. File Lublin 
industry employs a total of 96 thousand persons and 
rives 2 2% of the overall industrial outout of 
Poland. 

Lublin has not only a theatre but also a Philhar¬ 
monic Hall, an Operetta House and a Puppet’s 
Theatre, One of its modern cinemas, “Kosmos”,' has 


900 seats alone. Many sports and recreational instal¬ 
lations, such as asports hall, a track and field stadium 
with a plastic track, a dirt track and a system of 
swimming pools, have been built. 

Lublin is also an important cultural eentre whose 
tone is set by students who organise theatre festivals, 
youth festivals and art competitions. 

Warsaw with its 1,420 thousand inhabitants is 
not only Poland's political and cultural but also its 
economic centre. It gives as many as 7.3% of indus¬ 
trial output and holds in this respect the second place 
after Katowice. The main branches of the Warsaw 
industry are: the engineering, motor and iron and 
steel industries. The “Warszawa I” Iron and Steel 
Plant built in the outskirts of the city was the first 
new plant to be built in Poland’s capital. In 1976, the 
Warsaw Car Factory produced its millionth vehicle— 
the Polski Fiat I25p, well known both in Europe and 
on other continents. 

The Warsaw industry employs a total of 310 
thousand persons. < 

4 

The city is svstemically re-modelling its road 
network in order to adapt it to the needs created 
by the constant increase in the number of vehicles. 
.We have budt a modern Lazienkoacska Thoroughfare 
including a. bridge on the Vistula while other sectors 
of fast-traffic streets with non collision crossings are 
under construction. A modern railway station, one of 
the finest in Europe, has been erected downtown. 

Warsaw has built also modern hotels of the 
highest world standard, a fine shopping centre called 
the “East Wall Modern housing estates have been 
built around historical districts restored from ruins. 
The largest housing estate in Poland, Ursynow- 
Natolin, is undtr construction in Warsaw today. 

In 1976, Warsaw received 20 thousand new fiats 
with 73 thousand rooms. It has 13 higher schools 
which are attended by 81 thousand students. The 
average V&rsovian has at his dis posal 2 books from a 
public library and readt 143 periodicals every year. 
He attends a cinema 6.6 times a year, and a theatre, 
or an operetta or opera home twic; a \ear. He uses 
every year 53.1 cubic metres of water, $40.3 kWh of ele¬ 
ctric energy and 179 2 cubic metres of gas. The gtatis 
tical Varsovian likes to more about and uses the city 
transport 4 times a dav. Data concerning the average 
Lublinian do not differ greatly because life in the 
capital city does not differ mu:h from life in other 
Polish cities. 


No one need despair. My Mabatmaahip is worthless. It is due to my outward 
activities, due to my politics which is the least part of m« and is therefore 
evanescent. What is of abiding worth is my insistence on truth, non-violence 
and Brahmacharya, which is the real part of me. 

—Mahatma Qandhi 
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Speech of 

The Great Revolutionary Leader 
of the Democratic Republic of Korea 
At the Pyongyang Mass Rally 





Let Us Prevent A National Split 
and Reunify the Country 


Speech at the Pyongyang Mass Rally 


Comrades and friends, 

Today the international situation is developing 
in favour of socialism and the revolutionary forces 
and to the disadvantage of imperialism and the 
reactionary forces. 

In the face of the growing forces of socialism 
and the national-liberation, working class and demo¬ 
cratic movements, imperialism is on the decline 
and is finding itself in a more difficult situation with 
each passing day. In an attempt to find a way out, 
the imperialists are resorting to craftier double-dealing 
tactics. 

Out of our earnest desire to get over the diffi¬ 
cult situation created today and materialize the 
people’s long-cherished aspiration for peaceful 
national reunification as soon as possible, we hereby 
reaffirm before the world the policy of our Party 
and the Government of our Republic for independent 
peaceful reunification. 

1. To improve the present relations 
between the north and south of Korea and 
accelerate the peaceful reunification of the 
country, it is necessary, first of all, to elimi¬ 


nate military confrontation and ease tension 
between the north and south. 

4 

To remove military confrontation and alleviate 
tension between the north and south is a matter of 
pressing urgency and vital importance at present in 
dispelling the misunderstanding and mistrust and 
deepening mutual understanding and trust between 
the north and south, creating the atmosphere for 
great national unity, ameliorating the relations 
between the north and south and bringing about the 
peaceful reunification of the country. 

The military confrontation between the north 
and south with huge armed forces itself constitutes 
not only a major factor that menaces peace in our 
country but also a source of misunderstanding and 
mistrust. 

Only when this fundamental question is solved 
can tension and mistrust between the north and 
south be removed, the climate of trust be created and 
all problems be settled successfully on the basis of 
mutual trust. It is unnatural to advocate the peace¬ 
ful reunification and hold a dialogue, with a dagger 
in one’s bosom. Unless t&e dagger is taken out and 
laid down, it is impossible to create atmosphere Of 
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mutual trust or find satisfactory solutions to any 
problems, big and small, related to the country’s 
reunification including that of achieving the collabo¬ 
ration and interchange between the north and south. 

Therefore, as the first step for the peaceful reuni¬ 
fication of the country, we have more than once ad¬ 
vanced to the south Korean authorities the five-point 
proposal: To cease the reinforcement of armies and 
arms race, make all foreign troops withdraw, reduce 
armed forces and armaments, stop the introduction 
of weapons from abroad and to conclude a peace 
agreement. 

Nevertheless, the south Korean authorities want 
to put off the solution of this urgent problem and 
gradually solve matters of secondary importance 
through different stages. Actually this is intended not 
to increase mutual trust and promote great national 
unity, but to maintain and freeze the territorial divi¬ 
sion, keeping the painful wound of national partition 
unhealed. 

If they truly desire the peaceful reunification 
and seek the practical solution of the reunification 
question, the south Korean authorities must renounce 
this position and take the course of removing military 
confrontation. 

2. To improve She north-south relations 
and expedite the country's reunification, it is 
necessary to materialize many-sided collabor¬ 
ation and interchange between the north and 
south in the political, military, diplomatic, 
economic and cultural fields. 

The many-sided collaboration and interchange 
between the north and south are of tremendous im¬ 
portance in rejoining the severed ties of the nation 
and providing preconditions for reunification. Only 
when such collaboration and interchange are actuali¬ 
zed, will it be possible to consolidate the peace 
agreement to be concluded between the north and 
south. 

The south Korean authorities propose in words 
July, 1977 


that both sides “completely open” their societies to 
each other, but in actual fact they are afraid of tear¬ 
ing down any of the barriers between the north and 
south and dead set against the interchange and 
collaboration between the two parts of the country. 

The south Korean authorities are not collabora¬ 
ting with the fellow countrymen now; in collusion 
with outside forces, they are bringing in foreign 
monopoly capital without limit to reduce the south 
Korean economy completely to a dependent economy. 
They are even spoiling our beautiful land by intro¬ 
ducing the pollutional industries which are rejected 
as “rubbish” in foreign countries. 

We again emphasize that if the south Korean 
authorities have a spark of national conscience, they 
should strive to develop the economy in the interests 
of our nation through the joint exploitation of our 
country’s natural resources and bring about national 
collaboration in all spheres. 

3. In order to settle the question of the 
country’s reunification in conformity with the 
will and demand of our people, it is necessary 
to enable the masses of people of all strata in 
the north and south to participate in the 
nationwide patriotic work for national reuni¬ 
fication. 

We consider that the dialogue between the 
north and south for national reunification should not 
be confined to the authorities of the north and south 
but be held on a nationwide scale. 

To this end, we propose to convene a Great 
National Congress composed of representatives of 
people of all walks of life—the workers, working 
peasants, working intellectuals, student youths and 
soldiers in the north, and the workers, peasants, stu¬ 
dent youths, intellectuals, military personnel, national 
capitalists and petty bourgeoisie in south Korea— 
and the representatives of political parties and social 
organizations in the north and south and comprehen¬ 
sively discuss and solve the question of the country’s 
reunification at this Congress. 
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4. What la of great significance today in 
speeding op the conn try’s reunification is to 
institute a north south Confederation under 
the name of a single country. 

It goes without saying that there may be various 
ways to materialize ihe complete reunification of the 
country. 

Under the prevailing conditions we think that 
the most reasonable way for the reunification is to 
convene the Great National Congress and achieve 
national unity, and on this basis, institute the north- 
south Confederation, leaving the two existing social 
systems in the north and south as they are for the 
time being. 

In case the north-south Confederation is ins¬ 
tituted, it will be good to name this confederal state 
Confederal Republic of Koryo after Koryo, a unitary 
state which once existed on our territory and was 
widely known to the world. This will be a good 
name for the state acceptable both to the north and 
south. 

The founding of the Confederal Republic of 
Koryo will open up a decisive phase in preventing a 
national split, bringing about all-round contact and 
collaboration between ihe north and south and in 
has te ning the complete reunification. 

5. We consider that onr country should 
be prevented from being split into two Koreas 
permanently as a result of the freezing of 
national division and that the north and sooth 
should also work together in the field of exter¬ 
nal activity. 

Of course we are developing state relations with 
all countries friendly to our Republic on the principle 


of equality and mutual benefit; but we resolutely 
oppose all machinations designed to make use of 
this to manufacture two Koreas. 

We hold that the north and south should not 

enter the UN separately, and consider that if they 

want to enter the UN before the reunification of the 

country, they should enter it as a single state under 

the name of the Confederal Republic of Koryo, at 

least after the Confederation is set up. 

• 

But apart from the question of admission to the 
UN, if the Korean question is placed on its agenda 
for discussion, the representative of our Republic 
should be entitled to take part in it and speak as the 
party concerned. 

Our people are a single people who have lived 
with the same culture and the same language through 
many centuries, and they can never live separated in 
two parts. 

Our proposal is to remove military confronta- 
tion and ease tension between the north and south, 
materialize many-sided collaboration and interchange 
between the two parts, convene the Great National 
Congress composed of representatives of people of 
all strata and political parties and social organizations 
in the north and south, institute the north-south 
Confederation under the single name of the Confede¬ 
ral Republic of Koryo and enter the UN under the 
single name of the Confederal Republic of Koryo. 
When this proposal for the country’s reunification is 
put into effect, there will be a great turning point in 
accomplishing the historic cause of peaceful national 
reunification on the principle of the north-south joint 
statement, as commonly desired by our people and 
the world's people. 

We expect the south Korean authorities to ap¬ 
proach with sincerity this new fair proposal of ours 
for reunification. 
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The Agrarian Revolution in Algeria 

(A Correspondent) 


Like the Indians, the Algerian masses depend 
mostly on agriculture for their livelihood. Therefore, 
after the war of liberation, the young Algerian 
Republic considered it necessary, before undertaking 
any action for applying the socialist opinions in 
agriculture, to recover Algeria’s farmlands. 

The massive departure of the settlers at the time 
of independence opened the way to the take-over of 
the rich fertile lands by the workers themselves, who 
first occupied the vacant lands, harvested the crops 
and worked on their land for the first time as part of 
an independent nation. It thus led to self-manage* 
merit which is the expression of the determination of 
the working masses of the country to become 
economically responsible for the units in which they 
work. The effective takeover by the agricultural 
workers of the means of production was sanctioned 
and legalised in the March 1963 decrees. 

But the self-management in agriculture did not 
work out as expected. An analysis ot its functioning 
for three years up to 1966 showed that the represen¬ 
tative worker bodies had eschewed their responsi¬ 
bilities. It was the management committee which 
managed the enterprise, taking all decisions them¬ 
selves and inability of the management committee 
to manage the firms led to State control. 

Control of the self-management farms came under 
the field services of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which restricted their activity to prividing counsel, 
technical control and assistance to the competent 
bodies on the farms. 

The accounting system was reorganised and an 
account cooperative organisation was set up to 
provide real control of the management of the estates 
and the accounts by those directly concerned. 

The Algerian National Bank was the only bank 
entrusted with the responsibility for agricultural 
credits. 

The Algerian Government’s policy of strengthen¬ 
ing and putting right the agricultural self-manage¬ 
ment sector produced positive results. “The number 
of profit-making farms went up from 414 in 19b6- 
1967 to 657 in 1967-1968 i.e. 40% of the estates. 
The sum total of operating funds, 27,500,000 dinars 
in 1967 amounted to 53,400,000 dinars in 1968. The 
number of work days went up from 54 million to 
57,600,000 for the same period." 

The Government has attempted to provide new 
impetus in the agricultural sector by increasing the 


productive capacity of the land through implemen¬ 
tation of measures affecting irrigation, agricultural 
equipment, the use of fertilizers and selected seeds* 
reforestation etc. 

On November 1* 1971, the Agrarian Revolution 
tests were promulgated by ordinance. The main 
objective of the decision is to set aside the income 
from agriculture for the improvement of the living 
conditions of the peasant population and the progress 
of agriculture, to penalise poor use of the land, to 
ensure the future of small farmers, to protect them 
against speculation and lastly to enable them to 
benefit from modern technique and to make invest¬ 
ments. The idea is to eliminate all forms of exploi¬ 
tation of man by man* by reestablishing in the 
agricultural sector direct relationships based on die 
principle, the land belongs to those who work it. 

The lands which have been nationalised are part 
of the National fund of the Agrarian Revolution. 
Those lands have been nationalised which were not 
worked personally by their owners, those which 
exceeded the working capacity of the owner and his 
family and public and private collectively held lands. 

While the Agrarian Revolution guarantees to the 
peasants and their descent the full use of the land 
that has been attributed to them, it alio places them 
under the obligation to accomplish a certain number 
of tasks for the improvement of the land within the 
framework of the National Development Plan and 
also to undertake tasks of public interest within the 
farm cooperatives, the multi-services cooperatives 
founded in each commune. 

In the second stage of Agrarian Revolution, the 
Revolutionary Authorities of Algeria, have introduced 
setting up of co-operatives by small farmowners with 
a view to discourage fragmentation ef land. 

The cooperative is a aon-State body. It is 
autonomous so far as the management is concerned. 
There may be several types of cooperatives:— 
mutual assistance co-operatives, land improvements 
cooperatives, service or production cooperatives. The 
choice of the cooperative in this second stage of tha 
Agrarian revolution is based on the economic and 
social conditions. It is the cooperative only which is 
capable of mobilizing all available energy and initi¬ 
ative for the overall and organized struggle against 
the insufficient use of available resources, for the 
quality of work and for providing full employment. 

Through the extension of the irrigated areas, land 
clearing, the struggle against follow lands, the 

(Contd. on page 45) 
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UNION TERRITORIES 


UNION TERRITORY OF DELHI 

Vegetable cultivation in Delhi increased from 
16.23 hectares in 1972 to 19.72 hectares in 1976. 
Multiple cropping has been popularised. Marginal 
Farmers aud Labourers* Development Agency was 
established to help the weaker sections. Schemes 
have been floated for increased cleanliness, prohibi¬ 
tion and family planning; fifty villages benefited 
by these schemes during 1976. A semen bank and a 
Holstein Fraesian cow breeding farm have been 
established. 

A new industrial complex has fast come up in 
Narela and 862 industrial sheds were constructed for 
1000 unemployed engineers, in addition to provision 
of employment opportunities for 25,000 people, Load 
of 3.5 crores was distributed to industrialists. Deve¬ 
lopment expenditure gradually progressed from Rs. 
30.43 crores in 1971-73 to Rs. 50,61 crores in 1975-76 
and Rs. 74.80 crores in 1976-77. A sum of Rs. 
90.10 crores has been proposed for 1977-78. 40 per 
cent of the total plan outlay is being utilised in wel¬ 
fare schemes for the weaker sections. The outstanding 
feature of the entire scheme is that 33 per cent of 
these resources came from the saving efforts of the 
Delhi citizens. 56 new schemes have been taken on 
hand for providing additional jobs to about 19,000 
educated unemployed and a special employment 
scheme has been launched at a cost of Rs. 20 lakhs 
during 1976-77. An apprenticeship scheme has been 
initiated and 3529 youagmen were placed as appren¬ 
tices during 1975-76 as against the target of 3500. 
4136 acres of agricultural land were distributed to 
45.38 Harijan and poor landless families, 8000 
house sites were distributed to these classes of back¬ 
ward people and a housing subsidy was granted 
amounting to Rs. 18 lakhs. An upward revision of 
wages has been made for workers in industry, com¬ 
pulsory employment of trained diploma holder engi¬ 
neers have been enforced. Agricultural establish¬ 
ments and shops increased to benefit 5 lakh persons. 

Many steps have been taken for the benefit of the 
students, like opening of bookbanks in 853 schools, 
supply of stationery at cheaper rates and free school 
uniforms to the poor students costing Rs. 8 lakhs. A 
12-point programme has been initiated for school 
development. 

Much work has been done for providing medical 
facilities. New dispensaries were opened raising 
their number to 50 in backward jhuggi-jhopri areas. 

The major achievement in Delhi during the last 
two decades is the rapid stride in the field of educa¬ 
tion. The percentage of school children in the age 
groups 6-11, 11-14 and 14*17 respectively increased 
from 50 per cent, and from 14.9 per cent to 63.9 per 


cent. Today 5 lakh children are attending 536 
Higher Secondary schools in urban and rural areas. 
Work experience courses have been initiated in 
schools and vocational guidance services have been 
extended to 15 other schools. A sum of Rs. 22 lakhs 
has been allotted for the benefit of needy students. 
Over 65,000 students received scholarship and 40,000 
school going children are being given mid-day meals. 
In the field of adult education women’s Social 
Education centres and 57 Farmers’ Functional Literary 
Centres arc being run. Girl students from 105 
villages are being provided transport facility. The 
Administration has alio opened 12 Model Schools for 
providing best coaching to the poorer section of the 
people. Teaching of science on the UNESCO 
pattern bas been introduced in all the 401 middle 
schools. 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

it 

Area : 81,578 aq. 1cm . The area was reorganised 6n 
Jan 21, 1972 Population : 4,67,511. Capital: Itanagar 
according to North Eastern Areas (Re-organisation) 
Act 1971. 

Agriculture : 

Nearly 46 per cent of the population of Arunachal 
Pradesh is engaged in agriculture. Irrigated area 
forms 17 per cent of the total cultivated area or about 
14,000 hectares. The traditional method of agricul¬ 
ture is Jhuming, a kind shifting cultivation. The 
forests are cleared and crops are raised for one to 
three years, depending on the fertility of the soil. 
Thereafter, the cultivators move on elsewhere. How¬ 
ever, sedentary cultivation is followed in the valleys 
and terraces, the methods being called ‘wet rice 
cultivation’ and ’terrace rice cultivation’ respectively. 
Main crops are rice, maize, millets, wheat and mus¬ 
tard. Forests cover 61,000 sq. km. of the area. 

Industry : 

Principal industries are forest-based. Medium 
and small industries established include saw mills, 
plywood and veneering mills, rice mills, fruit preser¬ 
vation units, oil expellers besides handloom and 
handicrafts industries. 

Irrigation and Power : 

There is no major irrigation or power project in 
Aruaachal Pradesh. Four micro-hydel projects at 
Kalaktang, Rahung, Basar and Pasighat have been 
commissioned. The total installed capacity in March 
1975 was 3.4 mw. Arunachal Pradesh had only 
seven electrified villages in 1961 and the number 
increased to 61 by 31 March 1975. 

(Contd. on page 48) 
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WOMEN’S CORNER 


Education of Bulgarian Women 


Bulgaria is now one of those countries which has 
mad* much progress in female education. The 
condition of women were quite otherwise before the 
socialist revolution. It was the compulsory eight 
grade universal education introduced shortly after the 
socialist revolution in 1944 that hastened the advance* 
ment of women’s education. A programme is now 
being chalked out to make the entire secondary 
education compulsory. 

At the higher educational establishments the 
relative share of Bulgarian women during the acade¬ 
mic year 1974-75 reached 59.6 per cent. This fact 
probably has led Bulgarian women to rank among the 
most educated in th* world. The important and 
fruitful role that the Bulgarian women play in the 
social, cultural and industrial fields is determined to 
a large extent by the level of her education. The 
relative share of women in Bulgaria with secondary 
education is 55.8 per cent and with higher education 
39.8 per cent. The number of women reading tech¬ 
nical subjects, on which the progress of the country 
largely depends, is over 41 per cent. Girls constitute 
78 per cent,pf the students at the semi-higher insti¬ 
tutes. Every third engineer is a woman. 40 per cent 
of the architects, constructors and technologists arc 
women. 44.6 per cent of the higher medical personnel 
and 64.1 per cent of the teaching staff are also women. 

The proportion of women in the total number of 
those working in the field of science is continually on 
the increase. It already has come up to 49.9 per 
cent. In the past twelve years alone, the number of 
women research workers has increased by 35 per 
cent. They make up 6 per cent of the professors and 
16.6 per cent of the associate professors. Moreover, 
onc-hiih of (he female scientific workers are candi¬ 
dates of science and doctors of science. The number 
of women rationalisers and inventors is also incseasing 
rapidly. 

Education in Bulgaria is free. The fact that 
women have already obtained the right to study at 


educational establishments at all levels has influenced 
not only the social self-confidence of women but has 
auo reflected favourably on their personal and family 
n t *? vcr per cent of the married women in 
Bulgaria are engaged in social production. More 
than 50 per cent have education on a par with their 
husbands. 

Logislation protects motherhood and encourages 
child-birth, specially as regards student-mother. It 
provides measures which alleviate their studies and 
grants monthly scholarships amounting to the 
country’s minimum salary teplenished by monthly 
allowances for children. Many of the hostels at the 
student villages are designed and furnished in accord’ 
ance with the needs of student families. Students' 
children enjoy priority in having admitted to nurseries 
and kindergartens, which they attend free-of-charges. 

The higher education of women raises their econo¬ 
mic status in the family. The income of 33.4 per cent 
of UiC married women equals or exceeds that of their 
husbands, and the income of the remaining 64.6 per 
cent is sufficient lor self-support and if necessary for 
the support of their children as well. 

I he cultural status of the modern Bulgarian 
women is no less significant. Along with men, they 
have all the rights of creators in the field of art. 45.1 
per cent of the students vocational colleges and in th* 
art schools are girl*. Women account for 26 per cent 
of the members of the Union of Bulgarian Artists, 
42.73 per cent of the Union of Musicians, 38,54 per 
cent of the Union of Actors, 32.07 per cent of the 
Union ot Architects, 11,37 per cent of the Union of 
Bulgarian Writers or a total of 40 per cent of the 
creative intelligentsia. The women writers, painters, 
composers, producers and actresses contribute to 
Bulgarian national culture. If every thirteenth or 
fourteenth citizen in Bulgaria is an amateur actor, 
67 per cent of all those enthusiastic old and young 
people who have associated themselves with art, are 
women. 
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modernization of grazing techniques and the streng¬ 
thening of the human technical and finaanal frame¬ 
work, the Agrarian Revolution will bring in the 
rational improvement and modernization of the l.uid 
and improvement of the living conditions of the rur-d 
population. It is a long-term mission; the m«nifold 
activities which have been planned must be imple¬ 
mented progressively by stages, rationally delimited. 
The Revolution is certain to succeed for it rests on 
mutual confidence eviiting between the working 


masses and the Ravolutionury Authorities. 

The Algerian Government also aim at urbanization 
of the rural world by creating socialist agricultural 
villages to enable the people of the countryside to 
have ali the advantages of modern life and progress, 
and to create their conditions of livin>? and work 
renovated and improved Several agricultural villages 
have already come into being and others are being 
built all over the country. This will lead to a direct 
solution of the problem of rural exodus. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Air lift Pampi for dewitnriag of flooded 
mieea 

Dr. S.S. Saluja, Director of the Institute of 
Technology at the Banaras Hindu University, has 
devised an Air Lift Pump capable of drawing out 
water at a discharge speed up of to 200 gallons per 
minute with the help of compressed air system. 
The Pump can suck out water from several hundred 
feet below the water-level in a mine shaft and can be 
used as a safety device for mines. Dr. Saluj % carried 
out an axperiment recently in an old, abandoned 
yn H flooded mine and its success has ensured accept¬ 
ance of the pumps for future use in the mines. He 
is yet to secure a patent for his invention. 

Dr. Saluja has other contributions in the mining 
field. In 1955-56 he introduced roof-bolting n 
Indian mines and was the first mining engineer to do 
so. Roof bolting has now become common. During 
his research work in the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, U.S.A, he propounded a theory on the 
mechanism of fracture of rocks under the action of 
the explosives, which resulted in substantial savings 
in the cost of rock breaking. 

Most Powerful Memory System 

A “64—Kilobit ultra-large-scale integration 
memory*’with the world's largest capacity of 6,000 
letters has been developed by the Musashino 
Telecommunications Research Institute of the 
Nippon Telegraph and Telephone Public Corporation. 
The Institute has been working since 1975 for the 
development of the new memory with joint coopera¬ 
tion of three computer makers—Nippon Electric Co., 
Hitachi Ltd., and Fujitsu Ltd. 

The newly developed memory has a capacity of 
about 50 times bigger than the four-kilobit LIS 
memories now being utilised in computers and 
telecommunications equipment and about 1,000 
times bigger than integrated circuits for television 
sets. Bit is a unit indicating a memory capacity. 
The previous largest capacity memory had a 16- 
kilobit capacity. Mounted on a 6 by 6 millimetre 
silicone chip, the new memory is equivalant to about 
160,000 transistors in terms of its capacity. 

The Nippon Telegraph and Telephone Public 
Corporation hopes to start commercial production of 
the new memory in three years. It will then enhance 
the overall capacity of computers, electronic stwitch- 
boards and other electronic equipment while result¬ 
ing in a dramatic reduction in production and 
utilisation costs of the equipment. 

Solar heating system 

A new solar central heating system capable of 
supplying hot witer even in winter has been 
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developed by Matsuhita Housing Products Co. of 
Nara Prefecture in Japan. The system has been 
named Solar Hot and is composed of a solar beat 
collector, storage tank and remote control unit. A 
gas instantaneous water heater is provided as 
auxiliary back up system. The water containing 
antifreeze transfers heat from the collector to the 
storage tank, warming the water in ihe storage tank 
indirectly. This will prevent freezing of the liquid 
in . the collector, even if the collector 
liquid is water. Even in winter hot water 
of nearly 40°C will be available after six hours of 
exposure to the sun. 

Tapping of Energy from Son 

The recently opened 50-bed Ashitaka Home for 
bedridden senior citizens at Numazu, Shizuoka 
Prefecture, in Japan, taps solar energy for heating 
and cooling. * 

The home’s saw-teethed roof structure is impanell¬ 
ed with 522 solar energy collectors, each measuring 
two square metres. Water running through pipes 
under the panels is heated to morft than 100°C in 
summer and 70°C in winter. The water is tapped to 
heat the home in winter and to cool it in the summer. 
Some hot water is stored to prepare for cloudy days 
when the system does not operate efficiently. 

Although the system costs twice as such as a 
conventional air-condttioing system, the initial 
expense will be offset in five years by elimination of 
the need for fossil fuels or electricity to keep it 
operating. 

Electricity from the Sun 

The world’s first “terrestrial solar generator’’ has 
been developed by AEC Telefunken. The generator’s 
components are solar cells measuring 10 X 10 cu. 
metres. It will produce electricity directly from 
sunlight and will be cheap— 1 KW electricity will 
cost between Rs. 3,400 and Rs. 6,800. 

First Hello Plant in USSR 

A helio plant, the first of its kind in the USSR, 
was put into operation in Bukhara, Central Asia. 
It will facilitate the use of solar energy in water— 
heaters, hothouses, drying devices, kitchens, furnaces 
and micro-power stations. They all make possible 
the use of free solar energy and are particularly use¬ 
ful in those desert and steppe zones which have no 
power grids. 

% 

Liholy Infection from Cato 

Dr. K.A. Karim, an immunologist working in 
association with Dr. Trevor Trust, Chairman of the 
(Contd. on page SO) 
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CRICKET 

(4) Television Tycoon’s Big Show. 

Instead of continuing to be the gentleman’s sport, 
cricket is going to be turned into big money-making 
commercial show. It is the brain wave of Kerry 
Packer, the television tycoon of Australia. He belie¬ 
ves there is a possibility of making “good money" 
out of his cricket promotions. He has signed up 35 
world cricketers for his "rebel Super Test series" and 
has bought a Test Team for 2 5 million Australian 
dollars. He proposes to hold Tests between World 
XI and Australia. From England, Greig, Underwood 
and Knott have signed Packer’s contract. The con¬ 
tract must have been sufficiently alluring otherwise 
Greig would not have sacrificed his captaincy. He 
has been dismissed as captain by the Cricket Council 
when it came out that he had helped to recruit 
players for Kerry Packe. ’s rebel series. According to 
Packer, every body is under paii in playing cricket 
and his project would provide a boost to cricket. 
Kerry Packer’s action has raised a commotion in 
world cricket circle. M.C.C. has strongly put its foot 
down and rightly so. If individuals are allowed to 
meddle in long-standing international tournaments, 
the future of cricket will be doomed. Mr. Ghulam 
Ahmed, Secretary of the Board of Control of Cricket 
in India, is of the opinion that the T. V. magnate’s 
“Super Test" might mean an end of the Internatio¬ 
nal Test Cricket. No Cricket Association should, 
therefore, give its ground or extend any other assis¬ 
tance to Packer. 

It is for the International Cricket Conference to 
consider the issue, to discuss with Kerry Packer if 
necessary and then take suitable action to isolate the 
TV tycoon and thwart his attempt to hold the revo¬ 
lutionary tournament. 

(II) To meet The Kangaroo. 

It is now definite that India’s cricket team will 
tour Australia in November, this year as per sche¬ 
dule. Australia has given a guarantee of 169,000 
Australian dollars for the tour which works out to 
about Rs. 26,000 per Test. It is the same as India 
offered to Australia. There is, therefore, no reason 
to raise any objection in undertaking the tour. 

Now it is the job for those who are at the helm 
of affairs in Indian Cricket, to select the best possible 
well-balanced team, to make sufficient scope of 
paractice available to the players and to infuse into 
them the spirit of determination to hold high the 


nation’s flag. In selecting the team and its captain, 
the selectors should divest themselves of all sorts of 
prejudice and parochial interests, taking into consi¬ 
deration only individual merits. In some of the 
previous tours, there had been reports of indiscipline 
and non-cooperation among players, excessive boss- 
ism and undue interference from officials which all 
led to the detriment of performance by the Indian 
team. It is the earnest hope of all circket enthusiasts 
of the country, that the authorities have learned the 
lesson by now and will exert all their efforts to avoid 
past mistakes so that a formidable Indian cricket 
team can be sent to Australia in the next winter. 

HOCKEY 

(i) Wanted Women Only. 

International Hockey Faderation is on the look 
out for suitable women to be trained to become 
hockey umpires and coaches. For this purpose courses 
will be conducted throughout the world to train 
newly recruited women members and side by side 
to upgrade the present umpires and coaches. 

This sudden demand for women coaches and 
umpires has arisen because of the fact that women’s 
hockey will be introduced, for the first time, in the 
Olympic Games in Moscow in 1980. This is a major 
success for the International Hockey Federation 
because it means that the International Olympic 
Committee has now recognised it as an international 
game not only for men but also for women. At 
present there are a few well qualified women umpires 
and coaches for hockey, while a pretty good number 
of women umpi r es and coaches will be required to 
run properly the international women’s hockey 
matches. 

(ii) Junior World Cap Hockey 

The Asia and Oceania Zone qualifying round of 
the Junior World Gup Hockey Tourament has ended 
at Kuala Lumpur. India reached the semi-final stage 
to meet Malaysia and Malaysia handed down a shock 
2-1 defeat to India, in a hard fought match. India’s 

{ ‘uniors should have got the better of Mlaysia** team 
Hit just failed to make it. In the final of the 
qualifying round Malaysia met Pakistan and lost to 
the latter 0-2. Pakistan thus became the champions 
and Malaysia came second. In the fight of the losers 
for the third and fourth places, India came out third 
when they defeated Singapore. 

All the four teams viz. Pakistan, Malaysia, India 
and Singapore have, however, qualified lor the final 
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round of the World meet In Paris in 1979. Let us 
hope that Indian players will put up their fight there 
with inspired zeal and come out champions in the 
final round. 

FOOTBALL 

A New System 

The Asian Football Confederation (AFC) has 
announced adoption of a new system for the next 
Asian Youth Cup. The Executive Committee of the 
AFC has decided to hold preliminary touraments 
between groups on zonal basis and thereafter hold 
the final round. This decision has been taken beca¬ 
use of heavy cost of organising the tournament and 
also the heavy cost to participants in meeting their 
travel and preparation expenditures. 

The preliminary tournaments will be held in 
two groups,— West and East. The West group will be 
formed by Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Syria, Jordan, 
United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, PDR Yemen, India and 
Sri Lanka. The East group will consist of Japan, 
Rep. Korea, DPR Korea, Hong Kong, Brunei, Thai¬ 
land, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Burma, Philip¬ 
pines, Vietnam, Laos, Khmer, Bangladesh and 
Macao. 

AFC has invited the Asian countries to apply to 
host the group preliminaries as well as the final 
round. 

CHESS 

Exclusively For Men 

A considerable hullabaloo has been raised recently 
centering round Miss Rohini Khadilkar, a talented 
girl chess player. Rohini is one ol the finest chess 
players in the country now. In »hc opinion of Mr. 
Manuel Aaron, the national champion, Rohini is 
capable ol defeating any chess player in the country 
including himself. All India Chess Federation has 
earned a flutter by their decision to debar such a fine 
player trom participating in the Senior Nationals, 
simply because of the fact that she is a girl. The 
majority of members of the Federation felt that even 
if Rohini qualified for the National Championship 
she should not be allowed to take part, because 


Nationals ‘B’ and ‘A’ Tournaments were only for 
men. However in view of the present controversy the 
Federation decided to allow Miss Kb&dilkar to con¬ 
tinue playing if she qualified for the National ‘A*. 

In these day of women’s Lib, such discriminatory 
attitudes are anachronistic. When barriers are in the 
process of being broken down in almost all spheres of 
exclusive male preservations, there is no reasons why 
there should be two separate National Champion— 
ships in Chess,—one for men and another lor women. 

The Hony. Secretary of the All India Chess Fede¬ 
ration (AICF) is reported to have stated that AICF 
is committed to follow the rules, procedures and the 
statutes laid down by the World Chess Federation 
(FIDE) from time to time. The FIDE also holds 
two different championships and therefore it is desi¬ 
rable that the same procedure be adopted in India 
to enable the Federation to select the champion man 
and woman player for the World Championship. 
Future participation of Miss Khadilkar in the Natio¬ 
nals will depend on FIDE’s decision and also on the 
statutes of National ‘B* and ‘A’ championships. 

It is further reported that the Hony. Secretary of 
the AICF haB brought in the analogy of hockey, 
cricket, badminton and other games, in which theft 
are separate championships for men and women and 
in which women players, however good, do not rep¬ 
resent the country. In our (pinion the analogy is 
fallacious. In games like hockey, cricket, badminton 
etc. physical strength, stamina and skill are needed 
for attaining proficiency and excellence. Naturally 
women are at disadvantage in those games in com¬ 
parison with men. But chess is an entirely different 
sort of game in which brain and not brawn is the 
main thing and women can easily compare themsel¬ 
ves with men unless of course it is proved that a 
woman has less of grey matter and her capacity of 
of cogent reasoning, concentration and patience is 
less than that of a man. 

In view of the strong opinion raised in the coun¬ 
try in favour ot Rohini, it will be advisable for the 
AICF to presuad* FIDE to give up holding separate 
championships for men and women and also to make 
necessary amendments in the statutes of the Cham¬ 
pionship tournament. 


(Contd. from page 44) 


PONDICHERRY 

Area : 480 eg- km. Population : 4,71,707 
Capital : Pondicherry Principal Languages : Tamil 

and French 

Agriculture : 

Nearly 45 per cent of the population of Pondi¬ 
cherry is engaged in agricultural and other allied 
pursuits. Irrigated area iorms about 78 per cent of 
the total cultivated arra. Rice is the main food 
crop. Other crops grown in small quantities are 
jowar, bajra and ragi. Sugarcane, groundnut and 
cotton are the principal cash crops. Production of 
foodgrains in 1973-74 was 1.2 lakh tonnes and sugar- 
can two lakh tonnes. Forests are practically non¬ 
existent. 


Industry : 

Textiles, sugar, electrical appliances, camphor, 
leather goods, wooden articles, electronic items, 
plastics, steel furniture and bicycle parts are the 
main industries. The government distillery at Pondi¬ 
cherry was expanded in 1973. 

Irrigation and Power : 

There is no major irrigation project in Pondi¬ 
cherry. Some minor irrigation schemes include 
boring of wells. 

There are no power generation projects. All the 
333 villages had electricity by March 31, 1974 as 
against only 72 in 1971. For irrigation, 6,409 
pumpsets/tube-wells had been energised by March 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVACHARYA 

XVII 

(A Narrow Escape) 


“...I am perhaps losing the cue, I have deviated 
from my main theme. I forget, yes—I 
was to talk to you first of the background for my 
queer experience which enabled me to understand 
the true nature of a person who is to be a liberated 
soul according to the definition given by the 
scriptures. 

Yes, Ajti Kumar Roy, Kumar Bahadur to 
Tildanga, of whom I have written to you, and 
whom perhaps you also know—is, let me repeat, 
very handsome (though strictly speaking, from the 
stand point of ideal beauty he should have had a 
stronger constitution). He has blue blood, they 
sav, and is a multimillionaire's son. I believe I 
must have already described him in one 
of my previous letters. 

...I can have no objection to such a union, 
except for the fact that he is intellectually inferior 
to her. But even that is not my concern, it is her 
affair, her and her father's choice. If I had to 
help her out of the mire, where is my fault ? But 
you will be sorry to hear that ever since under 
pressure from Ajit Kumar, a member of the 
Governing Body,—I had to explain the knotting 
of my dhoti with a woman’s ‘sari’ my misfortunes 
began and went on monunting day by day. They 
had once reached such proportions that I was 
threatened with the dagger by the hired agents of 
the Kumar Bahadur. Of course, I would not 
submit to such bullying. 

I did not disclose her name. She herself did it 
and saved me from ar, awkward situation. God 
bless her for her moral courage I Were it not for 
her I would have lost the job. Even to retain the 
job, and to rebut the calumny, I could not men'ion 
her name. The nasty rumours that had spread 
were of course partly due to my carelessness. If I 
had simply fallen into mire from the river-bank, 
why should a woman's sari get knotted with my 
dhoti ? The situation was really absurd, I ought 
to have been cautious and taken out that torn bit 
before I went to the hostel area. But the experience 
was so unusual, that I had little time to reflect. 
Usually I am not very careless whenever women 
come into the picture, I am on guard against them. 
But try as I might, God has, so to say, been so 


partial to the detractor from my good name that 
I wonder how I still continue to hold the post of 
the hostel Superintendent here. I had thought of 
eternal liberty after coming here; but also in this 
imperfect world of ours, liberty to pursue one’s 
own occupation and choice without the dread of 
an uncertain future is the rarest commodity of 
modern civilisation and so-called economic growth. 
Even I with none else than myself to maintain, 
cannot hope to enjoy this liberty, because others 
will not simply allow me to rest in peace. 

How they tried to drive me out of this place, 
with means fair or foul! They offered a tempting 
purse to me to accept and leave for Calcutta, after 
they failed to bully me with a cowardly attack one 
evening along the riverstrand. Four men had 
surrounded me with bamboo rods, and one of them 
raised a dagger in a gesture to kill me on the spot. 
But I gave them the slip, by jumping towards into 
the dark shades behind bushes of the riverbank 
where crocodiles are sometimes seen. The hooligans 
hired by the Kumar Bahadur, being afraid of 
crocodiles, and having no torch to search 
me out, simply stood on the river-bank 
for about ten minutes or so, abusing me all the 
time in the foulest of language conceivable, and then 
departed. I was not afraid, but I had to protect 
myself, following the wise precept of Manu who 
says, a man should always prize his life, and consider 
it his duty to counter-attack in self-defence, if he 
be a householder. Only a holy man shall be always 
non-violent. Being neither a house-holder 
nor a f S»dhu' of the pure cult, I preferred the via 
media path of fighting the crocodiles whom I 
expected to be, if not more friendly in a tacit 
gesture for coexistence, at least less cowardly in 
attacks from ambush. I may tell you that people 
here believe that a crocodile does not ordinarily 
attack a man if he be on land where by instinct it 
is perhaps not sure of an easy victory, unless it be 
in company with other crocodiles. Mar cover, even 
in water a crocodile does not attack a man as a 
shark does from a hidden depth. The crocodile 
must rise to the surface of water first, before it 
launches the final attack upon man or beast 
happening to cross a river either by choice, or under 
necessity. 
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There in the midst of frail reeds and prickly 
*Kusa’ grass, 1 hid myself for some time, waiting 
for the crawling devil to come and seize me by 
the leg first, and thereafter by the throat before 
it should take the fatal pluoge into the depths of 
the eddying stream. But I found to my surprise a 
complete absence of malevolent creatures of whom 
I had heard so much from boyhood. It was another 
piece of luck for me that I had not fallen into any 
of the treacherous pools of clay, as I went on hiding 
from one bush to another out of apprehension that 
they might be there or return again—this time with 
a lantern—and seek me out. My apprehension 
proved to be too true. They came back with a 
lantern which they might have secured from some 
other member of their gang. It is clear, these men 
who wore masks and whom I could not recognise 
in the darkness of the evening shadows, had 
tracked me for da>s and planned their murderous 
attack. 

When I heard their shouts and saw a lantern 
flash, I decided to glide into the water noiselessly, 
and swim to a safe distance. It was a choice 
between Scylla and Charybdis, for even though God 
has given me strong arms and a healthy body—it 
was a very difficult job, and full of perils. Besides 


the danger of crocodiles, there was the risk of being 
welmed by the eddies of the river at different 
depths. About a mile downstream the river has 
bifurcated into two channels of unequal breadth, 
and I was carried by the stroug current into the 
narrower stream until I could wade through shallow 
waters and reach an islet where I could see dimly 
some temporary sheds used by fishermen. 

I was too exhausted to proceed further. Just 
a few feet above the current I managed somehow 
to stagger before I fell, like a log, swooing 
upon the shore. Imagine me * lying like a 
castaway corpse—naked but for an underwear 
and dhoti, I had to forego my other clothings 
when I was obliged to swim upon that islet of 
sand l The dark night hid me from the 
eyes of murderous men, but not from large¬ 
sized crabs that went on sporting around and over 
my body—happily I was then impervious to all 
sense of fear or of pain cither. The Moon was yet to 
rise and the stars had been blotted out under 
masses of thick, black clouds that rumbled mow 
and then like hungry lions roaring in fury, after 
having failed to seize their prey. 

(To be continnued) 
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Bactoriciogy and Biochemistry Department of the 
University of Victoria in Canada has found out that 
the infection called toxoplasmosis is caused by a 
microbe commonly carried by cats and is found in 
rare saeats. Such an infection in a foetus will 
produce symptoms of either brain damage, psycho¬ 
motor retardation, epilepsy or eye and ear problems 
a few weeks or months after birth. It will there¬ 
fore be advisable for pregnant women to keep away 
from cats and stop taking rare meat. A teit for 
toxoplasmosis should also be included in the routine 
pre-natal checkups for pregnant women. 

High Speed Locomotives Through Magnetic 
Propulsion 

The Canadian Maglev Projects, a development 
programme shared by three universities viz., 
Montreal’s McGill University, Kingston's Queen 
University and the University of Toronto, has been 
working on designing a ground transportation 
vehicle using magnetic fields to support as well as to 
propel it. 

The scientists of the Maglev team have solved all 
fundamental problems and are in a position to 
demonstrate the technical feasibility of it beyond any 
reasonable degree of doubt. The kind of vehicle 
envisaged would resemble a Boeing 707, about 35 
metres long, 3.2 metras wide, seating 100 passengers, 
four abreast. It will speed along an elevated fiat- 
topped concrete guideway at 300 miles an hour. 

Such a system will however take many years for 


its full implementation because it will involve not 
only construction of the special type of vehicle, but 
also miles of special guideway for which extensive 
engineering design and testing programme has first 
to be gone through. 

Recycling of Phosphates 

Some scientists of the Karlsruhe Nuclear Research 
Centre, have worked out a process of recycling 
phosphates from water polluted by fertilisers and 
washed out into the rivers by rains. The process is 
simple and at the same time inexpensive. The water 
is filtered through aluminium oxide until the filter is 
saturated. The phosphates thus obtained can be 
used as artificial fertilisers and in other processes. 
There are no waste products. In view of the fact 
that the aluminium oxide can be used again and 
again, the costs are low. 

Waatea yield useful products 

A new and low cost process for the recovery of 
useful products from blast furnace wastes has been 
found out by the experts of the Krupp concern in 
West Germany- By filter-extracting stack gases, 
moist solids are obtained. These solids are then 
dried, given the shape of pellets, metafised in a 
lignite-heated rotary kiln, separated by magnets and 
sieves and rccycl d in ferrous and/or non-ferrous 
refining processes. Preliminary results have shown 
that the operating costs are well below the value of 
the recovered products like iron, zinc, lead and 
alkalises. 
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NOVEL 


THE DAYS OF OUR GLORY 

—ASHU CHATTOPADHYAY 
Syaopiii of previous chapters : 

The educated villager Monorom came to Calcutta in March of a living. He met and detested the 
idle-rich elate. Be ttcvrtd a job in a press through a labour organisation. Be liked the two 
daughters of hit co-worketr Sachirath and fell in love with the elder tiskr Sarbari. He wanted 
to marry her and have a happy family life. One evening Sarbari responded to hit romantic 
urge. 


Chapter 19 

Stepping out into the lane Monorom walked 
briskly. His blood ran wildly in bis veins. The sky 
was full of stars and the vernal wind was frivolous. 
The night was still young. His heart was full of 
exhilarating buoyancy. 

He did not know bow long this spell would last. 
His despondency over his financial condition might 
set in any moment. So he wanted to spend a good 
time with somebody. At first he could not locate 
such a person. Mayukh was his friend, he had 
helped him ’to secure the job, he could talk well. But 
he was a practical man, there was no intellectual or 
romantic trend in him. Then he remembered 
Sitangshu Haidar, who revelled in intellectual 
aloofness with a sharp individuality and yet emanat¬ 
ed a pleasant friendliness. Monorom decided to call 
on him and boarded a double-decker omnibus. 

He knocked at the doer of Sitangshu’s house at 
ten. The servant informed him that his master was 
in. So Monorom sent his name in a piece of paper 
and waited. The servant returned presently and 
took him to an upstair room. 

Monorom had never been there before, he could 
come to Sitangshu’s house, because he knew the 
address. 

He knocked at the door and asked, ''May I come 
in ?” 

“Sure, you may,” “Sitangshu invited him,” 
come in, Monorom.” 

Monorom had never seen such a big room before. 
There were several book-cases, a secretariat table, 
some chairs. There were two easy-chairs beside a 
window, in one of which the master of the house 
was sitting. On a low 6mall table beside him a 
table lamp was alit and a glass full of seme liquid 
was standing. Monorom knew what that liquid 
was. Sitangshu was reading a book. 


As Monorom approached him, Sitangshu pointed 
at the second easy-chair and said, “Make yourself 
comfortable. I hate to show formality to friends.” 

Monorom felt relieved. Sitangshu was his real 
self, as ever. Monorom knew that such easy behavi¬ 
our was rare. Monorom gladly took the seat indicat¬ 
ed. Sitangshu opened a gold cigarette case, put it 
before Monorom and requested him to take a 
cigarette. When Monorom lit it, Sitangshu pointed 
at the galss and asked, "May I offer you some 
drink ?” 

Monorom seemed eager for it. Perhaps he 
wanted a drink when he had thought of coming to 
Sitangshu. He wanted his blood racing in his veins. 
He wanted to maintain the tempo of his delirious 
joy. 

But he said: “You are taking whisky, I suppose. 
1 don’t like its smell. Give me something milder 
with a good smell.” 

Sitangshu smiled, called his servant and asked 
him to serve brandy to Monorom. 

“You can safely take it,” said Sitangshu, “it is a 
drink for invalids.” 

“It is the right drink for me, I am invalid,” said 
Monorom. 

Sitangshu was sill eagerness. He asked, “Why f 

What happened to you ? We have not seen you 
for a long time.” 

“No, no, I am not suffering from any bodily 
illness,” Monorom hurried to explain, “I am tired 
in mind. So I came to waste your valuable time.” 

“Nobody can waste my time,” said Sitangshu, 
“because I find pleasure in overything. Nothing 
appeals to me personally, yet everything is broadly 
personal to me. Perhaps you don't understand me.” 

“No”, 
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“It is like this. If you always brood over your 
own problems, life seems bitter. It you forget them, 
then you have time to look around you and get 
pleasure from many things. Don’t he so serious, 
take everything easy. This is the only way to be 
happy.” 

Monorom smiled and took a sip from his glass. 
It was nearly empty. The servant replenished it. 

“But when the personal problem is very acute, 
what then ?*’ asked Monorom taking up his glass 
again. 

“Why should you allow it to be acute ?” Sitangshu 
continued, “I’ll tell you the process. When some 
thing is getting serious in your life, divert your mind 
to other things. When you are swimming among 
dirty water of a river, come out of the water and 
stand some time on the bank. The undesirable 
water will flow awav. Then you can enter the 
water again. In this matter parlays with friends 
help to a great extent ” 

Monorom went on drinking. Thrr was truth in 
what Sitangshu said, he thought. But it was difficult 
process for the average man. Particularly for the 
Bengaless, who are sentimentals. But the idea of 
spending one’s time with friend* is good. That was 
why h« had come to Sitangshu. 

“What about your evening parties ?” asked 
Monorom with a smile. 

“Hilariously successful every evening”, Sitangshu 
roplied, “I must congratulate you Monorom.” 

“What for ?” 

“For giving Champa the lesson of her life, I was 
very glad to hear about it.” He extended his right 
hand to shake Monorom’s hand. 

Monorom took his hand, but asked in surprise, 
“Lesso* ? What lesson ? Am I capable of giving 
any lesson to Champa Devi ?” 

Sitangshu laughed without any restraint. Then 
he said, “You know' what happened. Not one of 
her sycophants could dream that anv person could 
show any personality to rebuff Champa’s kind and 
benevolent despotism.” 

“What is Champa’s reaction ?” 

“She says nothing about you, never mentions 
vour name. It means that she had been deeply 
hurt Pinaki is very much angry with you. He 
thinks that you have not given necessary weight to 
his friendly gestures. I was the only person who 
felt pleased at what you did.” 


Saying this, he called the servant and asked him 
to fill the glasses. 

Dreams began to dance round the rim of 
Monorom’s glass. They talked about this and that, 
on common place things. Monorom vaguely 
realised that he had come to a new atmosphere. He 
frit glad to know that the knots of his harassed mind 
were getting loose. He felt that he was face to face 
with his real self, his intellectual seif in his drunken 
condition in a room full of the aroma of costly 
cigarettes, talking with a man who was not an 
ordinary person. His own problem of securing 
sufficient fund for a happy family life was pushed to 
the background. Even any attempt to solve that 
problem seemed unnecessarv for the present. He 
wanted to sit idly and observe the passage of time. 

He realised after some time that he had lost 
control over his limbs. The words of Sitangshu 
seemed vague. He did not know how h« would 
return to his boarding house. His room was at the 
end of a row, it would be a safe citadddbr his 
drunken condition. He would give a good amount 
of tips to the servant to keep his mouth thur. The 
ti.oblem was how to go back to his boarding. 
Sitangshu must give him a lift in his car. 

At this time the servant entered and held before 
S>tangshu a small tray with a card on it. Sitangshu 
took up the card, read it and then hastily stood up 
and said, “Wait a minute, Monorom, I’ll come 
back soon.” 

Monorom could not gums what the trouble was 
for which Sitangshu left the room so hurriedly. It 
would be difficult for him to go to bis residence if 
his host left the house also. He acted like a fool 
when he drank so much, Monorom thought. He 
looked on all sides but could not see anything clearly. 
He tried to rise up and walk a little to shaxe off hi* 
drunkenness, but his legs refused to bear his burden. 

After some time he understood that Sitangshu 
had come back into the room. Then he heard a 
voice. It was the voice of Champa Ch&kraborty. 
That voice was well known to Monorom. He was 
scared stiff. This would be the first lime that he 
would have to meet her after that unfortunate affair. 
But how would he face her in his drunken 
condition ! 

The chair he was sitting upon had a high back, it 
had screened him off from Champa. The room was 
also dimly lit by the table lamp. So Champa could 
not know that there was a third person in the room. 
She seemed to be very much agitated over something. 

^ (To be continued) 
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FILAMRQUEE 


Dhravajyotl Roy-Chowdhury 


THE Cannes film festival, this year, has picked 
out Padre Padrone, directed by brothers Pailo and 
Vittorio Taviani, for the best film award. This Italian 
film, Padro Padrone (my father, my master) is the 
story of a young shephered in Sardinija who manages 
to break out of the family circle by joining the 
army. 

Spanish star Fernando Rey won the best actor 
award for his double role as father and husband in 
the Spanish entry Elisa Vida Mia (Elisa, my love) 
directed by Carlos Saura. 

The best actress award was shared by American 
actress Shelly Duvall for her role in Robert Altman’s. 
Three Women and by Qjuebeck born Canadian 
Monique Moncure lor her part in the Canadian 
entry J A Martin-Photographer. 

British entry Duellist, directed by Ridley Scott, 
won the jury prize for the best first film. 

Award for the best musical score went to Ameri¬ 
ca’s Norman Whitefield for bis work in Carwash 



Swnitra Mnkhopadhyay and Dilip Roy in Moyna 

The Minor awards went to: 

Hungarian director Marcel Jankovics for Kuzdok 
(the fight) with a Golden Palm for the best short 
film and the second jury award for short films to 
Brazilian director G Raucha for Di Cavalcanti—por¬ 
trait of Brazilian director Cavalcanti. 

And there was no entry from India. 

Sexually Otherwise 

Martin Ritt’s American movie The Ftont has 
received more praise than anything else in the course 
ordinary him events. The Front in most respects is a 
shocking movie with Woody Allen blurting out, Go 
fuck yourselvesl’ to the house of Un American activi¬ 
ties committee. Memories of Macarthy committee 
and house of un-American committees are the most 
disgraceful chapters in American political history. 
When Charlie Chaplin dealt with this problem in A 


King in New York (1957), the film itself became a 
casaulty of the hysteria. 



Tulika Mitra in Prantr Thalcur Ramkrishn « ( Bengali) 

The Front nai lew ideas and virtually no ideals. 
With the germ ol a first rate comedy with a self- 
serving scnmuck unintentionally stumbling into the 
role of heroic self-sacrifice—modelled along Chaplin 
and Keaton and for that matter, every other come¬ 
dian since the Greek comedies as well. So when 
Howard Prince (Allen) agrees front for an old school 
chum (Murphy), now a blacklisted T.V. star/writer, 
he has more to gain than his proverbial ten per cent 
for putting a name on the title page. He picks up 
more writers, also blacklisted. He joins a cowardly 



Arati and Samit 
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producer, wins an idealistic girlfriend (Andrea) and 
helps a tormented comedian who eventually turns 
him into a self-styled invesgitator of soealled Ameri¬ 
canism. At the end when Howard confesses to his 


Synthetically Bewitching 1 

In recent months in Bombay and Calcutta, 
leaving alone the mythologically yours Madrasi south 


girlfriend that he is a front—not really a writer—the 
film lost its humour from behind the moss-grown 
barricades with cheap shots. The reasonable sense of 
drama which one sees in Chaplin is sadly missing in 
The Front. 

Nagisa Oshima’s In the Realm of Senses (once 
banned in USA) is a highly controversial film. It is 
about a prostitute who (educes a married man in to 
an endless sequence of sexual intercourses and finally 
for an ultimate orgasm strangles her lover with his 
permission. The most interesting aspect of Oshima’s 
film is matching sex with dramatic context. But there 
seems to be choice between passionate lucidity and 
logic with the woman who has an uncommon sex 
appetite—and her partner’s uncomnfbn capacity to 
satisfy her. Well, it is a very close world! 

To 8ir With Love! 

“It’s a matter of understanding your own emo¬ 
tions and attitudes and relating them to those of the 
characters you portray. They can never be superim¬ 
posed. They must be dug out of your own personality. 
All that matters in the work of an actor is truth. And 
the screen actor in particular must reserve that 
moment of truth, in spite of the compulsions of 
entertainment, if he has to justify his existence in the 
greatest communication medium the man has ever 
evolved.” 

That was I Sir Richard Attenborough speaking on 
his first visit to Calcutta to do a role in Ray’s Satranj 
ki Khelari. He portrays General Outram of the film. 
His reverence for the medium and for Ray made him 
accept the role on a very short notice. ‘When some¬ 
one of genius asks you to do it, you jump-.’ saidjhe.:' 



Manjula Banerjee who had been off from Bengali film 
scene—is back again in Nishibashar 



Olivia from Bangladesh in “ Bonhisikha" 

Indian flicks—we have a whole lot of synthetically 
bewitching movies. The top scorer happens to be, 
well, you’re right, Sanjay Khan’s Chandi Sona with 
a cuty-cuty Parveen B.by (all pink and all that I) 
twisting around and a pull-a-stunt pukka bore 
Premnath with an insufferably noisy peek-a-boo 1 

Another Enoch Arden theme indianised Is Mukti 
where one finds a lovable Shashi Kapoor saving a 
girl from being raped. A severe strain on nerves. 

While Mukti borrows its theme from foreign 
sources, lock, stock and barrel—Dharamveer lifts all 
the weird shots from Indian and foreign sources with 
a grotesque miniskirt draped around the shape and 
size of Dharmendra ! Zeenat Aman is no novelty 
cither. 

Sunil Dutta’s Akhri Goli hat been backfired with 
the zeal of a ham writer/director/star 1 Matching the 
Akhri something—er, goly—is Do Khilari where one 
sees thejehd of a never, never land of adult nursery 
with a tootsie Jayashri suggesting some sort of vulva 
vulgarity I 

Overnight intellectual Amol Palekar's Taxi-Taxi 
is as bad as bad can be 1 It£s a big sick joke. 

Shyam Benegal’s rural passion, tension and 
violence in Manthan doesn't add anything to creative 
filmmaking. It is just a grammarian’s attempt at an 
idiom explanation. 

About Bengali, less said the better. 
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Good business tonic 

EUROPE. 
Twice daily. 



Strengthen your forces 
for business in Europe. 

We prescribe two flights 
every day. 

17 every week 
touching the profitable 
nerve centres of the 
Continent. 

i * 

15 to London* 5 to Rome. 

3 to Geneva. 6 to Frankfurt. 
5 to Paris. 2 to Moscow. 

1 to Amsterdam. 


Pace-setter in India’s progress 


In just a decade and a half Indianoil has 
reached commanding heights in India's 
public sector—turnover-wise, profit-wise. 
During 1975/76 Indianoil marketed 18.5 
million kilolitres, almost 64% of the nation's 
petroleum requirements. 

Our distribution network, the largest in the 
country, reaches remote comers. A chain of 
refineries are spread across different 
regions to feed vital petroleum needs for tho 
country's agro-industrial growth. 

Sustained conservation efforts have resulted 
in curbing the consumption of fuel oil by 
industrial users with substantial savings in 
foreign exchange. 


Our supplies to international airlines and 
ships earn sizeable foreign revenue, further 
boosted by our export of petroleum 
products to other countries. 

On the home front, Indane serves as an ideal 
kitchen fuel in lakhs of households in nearly 
200 towns. Our research centre has come UR- •. v 
with an improved kerosene wick stove, with 2 
a higher thermal efficiency aimed at reducing 
kerosene consumption. 

Multi-Purpose Distribution Centres—a new 
concept in rural marketing, meet many needs 
of daily life, like non-scheduled drugs, 
clothing, agricultural inputs like fertilizers and 
pesticides in addition to petroleum products. 







INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 


—a national t>u<t far 
aonomic pto^pnity. 


Duttaram tOC-67-9 
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Real freedom is of the mind and the spirit, it 
can never come to us from outside. He only 
has freedom who ideally loves freedom him¬ 
self and is glad to extend it to others. He who 
cares to have slaves must chain himself to 
them, he who builds walls to create exclu¬ 
sion from others builds walls across his 
own freedom; he who distrusts freedom 
in others loses his moral right to it. 

—Rabindranath Tagore 

* 

The highest form of freedom carries with it 
the greatest measure of discipline and humi¬ 
lity. Freedom that comes from discipline 
and humility cannot be denied. Unbridled 
licence is a sign of vulgarity alike to self 
and one's neighbours. —Mahatma Gandhi 

★ 

Tyrants have tried but have they ever 
succeeded in repressing the natural love of 
freedon in man ? Repressed it has grown 
in strength ; crushed under the heel of 
tyrant, it has assumed myriad forms and in 
successive incarnations gained in strength 
and inspiration from repeated failures and 
endless sufferings. It has risen finally to 
overthrow its oppressor for good ; this is 
the teaching of history ; this is the message 
of humanity. —Sri Aurobindo 


¥ 

By freedom I mean all round freedom i. e. 
freedom for the individual as well as for 
society, freedom for tfto rich as well as for 
the poor, freedom f# men as well as for 
women, freedom for cm individuals and for 
all classes. This freedom implies not only 
emancipation from political bondage but also 
equal distribution of wealth, abolition of 
caste barriers and social inequalities. —Netaji 

first Year of Pub 
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That is trie suggestion glibly given 
and seriously ottered. Do they 
realise that shitring ( jlcutta means 
causing misery to nine million 
people ? We have seen what 
“shifting” implies in terms of 
human misery. People are like 
trees. They have roots. The) Inc 
in harmony with their environment 
Denied nourishment and uprooted, 
they wither. Who are we, mere 
mortals in the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority (CMDA) 
to order that iheir roots be cut ? 

Who will ordain that nine million 
people need,not be helped in 
Calcutta metropolis ? 

No. We want Calcutta to be wher 
it is. We want the people of 
Calcutta to be where they are. 

And then make improvements. 

Improvements in water supply, 
sewerage and drainage, traffic and 
transport and in habitation and 
environment. In old settlements, 
like slums, we meet the people’s 


basic minimum needs and generally 
“sanitise” the area ; in new 
townships and settlements, we 
plan further so that they do nor 
become urban disasters. Also, in 
the new townships and old slums, 
we provide special facilities for 
be poor. 

We do not believe in throwing the 
poor in the gutter, For one thing, 
it is nor .their fault that they are 
poor. For another, this city does 
r like effluence. 

Not onlv the CMDA works but 
the Tube Ra.lwav Project, Second 
Honghly Bridge and many other 
development projects are on 
the anvil 

Calcutta Tomorrow. 
People build it today. 



CALCUTTA VIETRfiPOLlTAm 
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Vice-President 
India 
New Delhi 

July 11,1977 


I am glad to know that the Independence Day Number 
of “The Contemporary” will be brought out in the first 
week of August. I send my best wishes for the success of 
the publication. 


3«J /- 

(B. D.JATTI) 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Protectors, Gods, bless us 1 Let not sleep overtake us nor idle gossip. —Rig Veda 

Let there be peace in the whole world. Let every one exert for the wellbeing of the other. Let 
evil disappear. Let everybody be happy everywhere. — Braht-Santi-Strota 

God giveth to all life and breath, and everything, and he made of one blood every nation of men... 
that they should seek God, and find him, though he is not far from each one of us; for in him we live, 
move, and have our being; as certain even of your poets, have said, for we are also his offspring. 

—Brihad Aranyaka Upaadshad 

Whom the sages, the Makers of Hymn the wise ones, 

And the Gods also, sought with austerity and with Effort. 

Her, the Divine Speech with this offering we pray ; 

May she vouchsafe welfare unto the World. — Taittiriya Brahmana 

Even as a rolled piece of cloth is not different from what it is spread out, so is the effect not different 
from the cause. What is not manifest in the cause becomes manifest in the effect, (the length and breadth 
of the rolled piece of cloth which were not manifest when the cloth was rolled up become manifest when it 
is spread out). Similarly a piece of cloth which was not manifest in the threads become manifest owing to 
the operative agents (such as the shuttle, the loom and the weaver). — Badarayana Vyasa 

(Brahma Sutra) 

That splendour of the sun that illumines this world, that which is in the moon, that which is in the 
fire, that splendour know as mine....Having resorted to this wisdom and become of like to me, they are not 
born at the time of creation ; nor are they disturbed at the time of dissolution. — Bhagavat Gita 

I consider to be a Brahman that Sudra who is ever endowed with self-restraint, truthfulness, 
righteousness. A man becomes Brahmana by conduct. If these characteristics be found in a Sudra and 
if they are' not found in a Brahmana, then such a Sudra is not a Sudra and such a Brahmana is not a 
Brahmana. — The Mabsibharata 

Just as the flowing streams that move towards the sea, on reaching it are coming home, their names 
and shape arc broken down and one speaks only of the sea, even so of this witness the sixteen parts that 
move towards the Person, when they reach the Person, are coming home, their name and shape are 
broken down and one speaks only of the Person. As the drop becomes the ocean, so the soul is deiGed, 
losing her name and work but not her essence. —Angattara Nihaya 

(Messages of Buddhism) 

The liberated souls are active wherever a tear falls, wherever an act of injustice is committed, 
wherever a heart is seized with despair. —Shankaracharya 

There are ignoble amongst the noblest 

And pure among the despised 

The former shall thou avoid 

And be the dust under the foot of the other. —Guru Nanak 

I have understood this as the real truth—God is present in every Jiva (individual man) ; th-rc is no 
other God besides that. Who serves Jiva, serves God. —Swami Vivekanaada 

There are moments when the spirit moves among men and the breadth of the Lord is abroad upon 
the water* of our being. Unhappy is the man or the nation, which when the divine moment arrives, is 
found sleeping or unprepared to use it because the lamp has not been kept trimmed for the welcome and 
the ears are sealed to the call. But thrice woe to them who are strong and ready, yet waste the force or 
misuse the moment, for them is irreparable loss or a great destruction. —Shrl Auroblndo 

Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our own, 

and life and death are but Thy breath playing upon the eternal sea of life, 

Let us not wear our hearts away picking small help and taking slow count of friends, 

Let us know more than all else that Thou art with us and we are Thine for ever. —Tagore 

The Buddha would have died resisting the priesthood, if the majesty of his love had not proved to 
be equal to the task of bending the priesthood. Christ died on the cross with a crown of Horns on his 
head, defying the might of the whole empire. And if I raise resistances of a non-violent character, I 
simply and humbly follow their footsteps. —Mahatma Gandhi 

In this mortal world, everything perishes and will perish, but ideals and dreams do not. No idea 
has ever fulfilled itself and this world except through an ordeal of suffering and sacrifice. — Netaji 
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EDITORIAL 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Thirty eventful years have rolled by since the transference of power and the dawn of independence 
on the memorable midnight of 14th August, 1947. The relentless freedom struggle conducted for more 
than a century by the galaxy of martyrs and selfless freedom fighters broke open the chains of the British 
imperialists and forced the British rulers to quit India on 14th August, 1947. The bloodbath of lakhs and 
lakhs heroic freedom fighters tore asunder the shackles of foreign rule and exploitation and opened up a 
new era of freedom for the development of a better life of prosperity and progress. 

The advent of Mahatma Gandhi in the political arena of India with his unique technique of non¬ 
violent non*cooperation gave a new momentum to the national liberation struggle of India. Gandhiji’s 
unique leadership awakened the teeming masses of India from their centuries-old deep unconsciousness to 
plunge headlong in the freedom movement to liberate Mother India. The powerful mass movement 
under the Congress Worker inspired by Gandhiji in the wake of the JallianwaJa Bagh tragedy Of mass 
slaughter by the imperialist rulers, gained in strength from year to year through different stages and ultima¬ 
tely took the shape of the “Quit India Movement” in 1942 to wrest power from the British rulers. 

Since the victory at the battle of Palassy through treachery and biibery, the British rulers gradually 
captured the whole of India through treacherous methods and acquired colossal wealth by nakedly exploit¬ 
ing the Indian people. The enormous riches grabbed by the British rulers from India enabled them to build 
up their world empire. The people of India were pauperised by the ruthless exploitation of the British 
rulers. Ihe impoverished people of India were pushed to the last ditch to rise in revolt due to the brutal 
oppression and naked exploitation of the British rulers. The wrath of the pauperised people of India found 
expression iU a series ol armed revolt in different provinces from time to time. But they could not succeed 
due to the disunity among the rank?. The British achieved victory, one alter another, thiough their policy 
of “Divide and Rule.” 

Since the ignommous defeat in the Palassy fight, lakhs and lakhs heroic freedom fighters laid down 
their precious lives for the achievement of independence. The unprecedented inass upsurge due to the 
clarion call cf Mahatma Gandhi, “Do or Die”, with the slog ,n of “Quit India”, coup'ed with the heroic 
armed onslaught of the patriotic Az rd Hmd Fouz with the marching cry of “Deihi Ghalo” under the 
revolutionary leadership of Ne'aji Subhas Chandra Bose, added with the bold revolt of the Indian Naval 
Forces at Bombay shock the veiy foundation of the British empire and ushered the dawn of independence 
on 14th August, 1947. The independence of India from the chains of the British rulers gave a fatal blow 
to the entiie edifice of imperialism in the woi id. Imperialism and colonialism gradually crumbled down 
during the last thirty years of India’s freedom. 

Independent India started hei journey for development and orogress in all fields under the magni¬ 
ficent leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. We should call back to memory to-day the historic message 
of Nehru, “A tryst with destiny”, “Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny and now the time comes 
when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or fuii measure, but verv substantially. At the stroke of the 
mindnight hour, when the world biceps, India will awake to life and f-eedom.”* “A moment comes, which 
comes out rarely in history, when we step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the 
soul of a nation, long suffered, finds utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take the pledge 
of dedication to the seivice of India and her people and to the still larger cause of humanity.” 
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Nehru took up a gigantic plan of industrialisation and modernisation of agriculture. He . laid the 
foundation of modern India by setting up key industries in the public sector. India has made considerable 
progress in industry, agriculture, education, health and all other spheres of life. During the last thirty 
years India’s bold foreign policy of peace and dynamic non-alignment has greatly enhanced her prestige 
and goodwill in the comity of nations. The growth of India’s economy has been greatly retarded by the 
successive armed aggressions of some foreign countries. 

During the regime of Smt. Indira Gandhi, the nationalisation of banks, insurance, coal mines, big 
foreign oil concerns, abolition of the privy purse, ceiling of land and distribution of surplus lands to the 
landless kishans accelerated the economic growth of the country. The national wealth increased appreciably 
no doubt but due to maldistribution the per capita income did not increase. On the contrary poverty 
anH unemployment among the common people have been growing gradually. The magnificent scientists 
technologists of India have enhanced the presage of the country in the international hoiizon by blast¬ 
ing the nuclear fusion in Pokharan for perudul purposes and launching the‘Aryabhatta’in the outer 
space. 

The independence day celebration of 1977 has got special significance as the Janata Party under 
the leadership of Shri Morarji Desai was installed in power at the Centre by the people of India in 
the last l.ok Sabha election in March. As the Janta Government with Shri Morarji Desai as the 
Prime Minister, pledged to the Gandhian principles, is expected to lead the country towards a better 
future of prosperity and progress, the people of India are throbbing to>day with great expectations 
and hopes of a better life. We should bec.r in mind that there are many hurdles on our journey to 
reach our goal of a prosperous socialist India. 

On this memorable day of the thirtieth year of out independence we join with the entire nation to 
pay our respectful homage to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation and the galaxy 
of heroic martyrs and illustrious friedom fighters who sacrificed their everything for the independence of 
our Motherland. On this day of independence we should renew the pledge to render our selfless services 
to build up happy and prosperous socialist India for the fulfilment of the dreams of the martyrs as well as 
the hopes and aspirations of the six hundred million people of India. 


II 

HISTORIC REVOLUTION OF IRAQ 


Under the dynamic leadership of the Arab Jfaath Socialist Party the historic revolution of Iraq was 
organised on 17th July, 1968, to usher iu a democratic, progressive and socialist order in the coun'.ry. 
There was a chain of systematic straggle of the Arab Baath Socialist Party before 17 July, 1968, to herald 
the dawn of a new era of real freedom and democracy. Although the revolution of July 14, 195B had 
liquidated monarchy and established the Republican era, still three more successive revolutionary attempts 
were made to revolutionise the successive regimes. The Arab Baath Socialist Party wrested power in 
Baghdad on July 17, 1968 and by July 30th the partv consolidated it* position by purging the reactionary 
forces. Under the magnificent leadership of ABSP, Iraq has beet: marcr.mg speedily towards prosperity, 
progress and socialist transformation. 

Immediately after the revolution of July 17, 1968, Iraqi government took up bold measures to 
nationalise oil, the main resource of the cou rtry. The Iraqi petroleum company was nationalised in mid 
1972. Oil nationalisation was completed in dece mber 1975. 
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The successful nationalisation of (HI in Iraq inspired other oil producing countries in Arab and othe» 
zones to nationalise their oil resources and thus to end the exploitation of the international monopolies. 
The colossal wealth acquired from oil resources has enabled the Iraqi government to liquidate poverty, 
unemployment and malnutrition. A nation*wide anti-illiteracy campaign has been organised by the 
government to eradicate illiteracy altogether from the country. 

Radical agrarian reforms have been brought about, for the benefit of the agriculturists as well as to 
step up food production. The plans of economic development are socialist oriented. The public sector 
has been assigned the dominent role. The whole of foreign trade and almost fifty per-cent of the internal 
trade are controlled by the public sector. Government has taken up ambitious plan to transform Iraq on 
the socialist lines into a fully developed and welfare state by 1980. Iraq extracted 113 million tons of oil 
in 1976 and is expected to raise the output of oil to 200 million tons by 1980. The profit from oil sales is 
spent mainly on speeding the country’s economic and social development to raise the Iraqi people’s 
material and cultural standard. More than a hundred industrial, power, irrigation and other projects have 
been taken up by the Iraqi government. 

The complex problem of Kurds has been solved admirably by the government. 

# 

Iraq is marching today towards socialist orientation. The revolution has brought about spectacular 
progress in all spheres of life in Iraq, political, economic, social and cultural. Women have received 
equal rights. Wooten are also marching along with the menfolk to build up a new Iraq of prosperity and 
progress on the bed-rock foundation of socialism. 

After the victory of the 17th July Revolution, Iraq has been playing a magnificent role In the 
struggle against imperialist cum Zionist conspiracy to dominate over the Arab land. Iraqi government has 
been systematically upholding the just cause of the Palestinians for the establishment of their sovereign 
homeland. Socialist Iraq has been extending all out help to the liberation struggle of the Africans and 
also to many developing countries. Iraq has established dose iriendly relation with USSR and other 
socialist countries as well as the progressive developing countries like India. Iraq has been consistently 
striving hard to strengthen world peace. 


WITH COMPLIMENTS FROM 

R. S. BHARTIA 

M/s. BHARTIA COMMERCIAL COMPANY LTD. 

B-l/2, Gillander House, 

8, Netaji Subhash Road 
CALCUTTA-700001. 

M/s. WOOL FIBERS (INDIA) LTD., NEW DELHI 
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COMMENTS 


-GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT 

The number of the unemployed both educated 
and uneducated has been increasing more and more 
in our country oh a mass scale from month to month. 
The unbearable sufferings of the vast number of 
unemployed nakedly exposes the inherent contra¬ 
diction of our unjust social order. While a handful 
of privileged people roll in riches, many million 
unemployed are undergoing the pangs of starvation, 
half—starvation and malnutrition for want of two 
morsels a day. Since independence India has no 
doubt attained economic prosperity to a great extent, 
but the national wealth acquired during these thirty 
years of independence has been mostly grabbed by 
the privileged few. A social system based on justice 
and equity can alone provide employment to all 
people. But unfortunately free India with mixed 
economy has enabled the rich to grow richer as a 
result of which the poor have become poorer. The 
major portion of our increased wealth has been 
cornered by the top rich people. The capitalist 
relations of production have been gradually incre¬ 
asing the number of unemployed. India has achieved 
appreciably industrial and agricultural growth during 
the last thirty years. But it has not solved our 
burning unemployment problem. The people at the 
helm of the affairs of the nation should diagnose 
scientifically the root cause of the growing 
malady. 

The unemployed people keenly expected that 
the Janata Party Government will make some pro¬ 
vision for them. But unfortunately the new budget 
has not allocated any fund for the suffering unem¬ 
ployed. The problem of the half—starving unemploy¬ 
ed people deserves special sympathetic consideration 
of the government. 

When even the small socialist countries with 
moderate resources have been able to liquidate 
unemployment altogether; why should not free India 
with socialist ideology be able to solve this burning 
problem of unemployment .scientifically ? No 
doubt the abnormal population explosion in India 
after independence has developed the situation more 
critical. The crisis has been deepening more and 
more from year to year. These vast human resources 
of unemployed people should be properly harnessed 
in the task of building a new India of happiness and 
prosperity. Long and short-term measures should be 
taken up by the government without any delay to 
solve the burning problem of unemployment. 

VICTORY OF THE LEFT FRONT IN WEST 
BENGAL 

The victory of the Left Front in West Bengal is 
very sig nificant in the present political horizon of 


India. The electorates of West Bengal have returned 
the Left Front candidates in (bumping majority In 
the last Assembly election to express their eagerness 
for radical socio-economic transformation. The 
acute economic crisis, the abnormal growth of 
unemployment, unusual sufferings of the East Bengal 
displaced people and the naked exploitation of die 
monopolists have created a revolutionary urge among 
the people of Bengal to restructure the socioeconomic 
order for the complete liquidation of poverty, 
unemployment, malnutrition and backwardness of 
the people. Even after thirty years of independence 
the economic condition of West Bengal is simply 
deplorable. Even many million educated unemployed 
including engineers, doctors, scientists and other 
technical people are undergoing unparalleled 
sufferings of unemloyment. Utter frustration stares 
at their face. 

The Left Front leaders were able to instil con¬ 
fidence among the peasants, labourers and the 
intelligentsia for a better future and so they were 
installed in power. As the Left Front parties uphold 
the ideology of scientific socialism they are expected 
to strive relentlessly to build up a happy and 
prosperous Bengal. No doubt the task is herculean 
one. The powers of the state government are also 
limited spe :ially regarding finance. But in spite of 
heavy odds the Left Front government with the 
cooperation and support of the people is expected 
to usher in better life in Bengal and thus give a lead 
to the democratic and socialist forces of other 
states to develop unity among the entire democratic 
and socialist forces. All democratic and socialist 
minded people of Bengal irrespective of their party 
affiliation should extend their cooperation to the Left 
Front government for the speedy solution of the 
burning problems of West Bengal. We should bear 
in mind that West Bengal stands on a volcano which 
may errupt at any moment and spread to other parts 
of India if the deepening economic crisis is not 
solved quickly, and the vast number of unemployed 
people are not saved from their unparalleled sufferings 
by arranging immediately new avenues of employ¬ 
ment. 

RUTHLESS OPPRESSION UPON THE HARI- 
JANS AND OTHER DOWNTRODDEN PEOPLE 

During the last few months the Harijans, Adivasis 
and other downtrodden people are being oppressed 
ruthlessly by the rich landlords and moneylenders 
of higher caste. The Jotedars have been forcibly 
taking away the lands allotted to the landless 
Harijans and Adivasis by the previous government. 
The system of bonded labour which was abolished 
by law is again being introduced fordbiy by the 
rural landlords and moneylenders. The unfortunate 
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harijans, adivasis and other downtrodden people 
hare been undergoing unparalleled sufferings. The 
wages of the labourers have been drastically reduced 
during the last three months. The rich landlords 
with holdings ranging between 500 to 2000 bighas 
are ruling the villages of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan by nakedly exploiting and oppressing 
the harijans and other downtrodden people. Even 
the women—folk of the harijans and other low 
caste people are not being spared irom oppression and 
molestation. 

The report of the horrible mass slaughter at 
Belchi nakedly exposes the most deplorable situation 
prevailing in the interior parts of Bihar. The 
reports about the harrasraent and oppression of the 
harijans and the downtrodden people in Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and parts of U.P. also tell the 
same heart-rending story. 

It is high time that the Janata party government 
which took the pledge of Gandhian principle should 
take immediate measures to save the harijans, 
adivasis and other downtrodden people from the 
ruthless oppression and exploration of the rich 
landlords and moneylenders. 

RACIST IAN SMITH 

Racist Ian Smith aided with the huge supply of 
arms and funds of the imprialists, have started 
offensive mesaures not only against the Zimbabwe 
nationalists but also launched undeclared war 
against the frontier states, Mozambique and Zambia. 
The paratroopers of Rhodesia utilising US aircraft 
and arms carried cn raids on Mozambique. 
Smith has also launched armed aggression against 
Zambian border. 

Ian Smith’s armed aggression against Mozam¬ 
bique and Zambia has forced the organic don of 
African unity to take effective steps to meet ihe 
armed aggression against Zambia, Mozambique and 
Botswana. The OAU has urged upon the Sec-.My 
Council to set up u-'gent joint military action a; > 
Rhodesia, The Patriotic Front demand. in 
immediate black majority rule and is no* prepared 
to face any more negotiation- 'File bureau of the 
non-aligned nations and the Commonwealth heads 
of the state conference in Loudon offered their 
moral and material support to the freedom fighters 
of Rhodesia. 

Zambia and Mozambique are in a state of war 
preparation. The entire Southern Africa faces 
to-day a great upheaval which is sure to establish 
black majority rule. The struggle of the blacks is 
sure to attain victory within a short time. 

DETENTE AND IT’S URGENCY 

As detente being established in Europe under 
the initati - of the Soviet Union has warded off the 
danger of a -*v big war in Eure- .*« t ' ‘ken up 


proper itepf to limit armaments, so detente is 
urgently needed in Asia and Africa to create a 
situation for the establishment of lasting peace. 
Detente has greatly helped the European countries 
to get rid of the cold war and to set up normal and 
friendly relations between states. Detente implies 
the elimination of the danger of war and the 
establishment of inter-state friendly relation on the 
basis of justice and equality. The main purpose 
of detente is to reduce the international tension 
and bridge normal relation between states with 
different social systems. Detente is essential for the 
developoment and progress of mankind. The world 
to-day faces complete annihilation if the war-tension 
is allowed to grow. So the urgent problem of 
mankind to-day is to reduce the international 
tension at any cost by establishing detente which 
can bring about better relation and understanding 
between different countries with different social 
systems. Detente aims to resolve differences and 
disputes not by force but by peaceful means. All 
problems can be settled peacefully at the ne§9tiating 
table provided the parties concerned have a measure 
of trust and ability to take Draper account of 
each other’s legitimate interests. Detente has brought 
about radical change in the situation of Europe. 
Normalisation of Soviet-American relations has 
changed the international horizon on the whole. 
The signing of the Helsinky agreement heralded 
the dawn of a new era of peace in Europe and 
strengthened the possibility of beneficial cooperation 
between East and West. 

But no doubt the difficult hurdles are on the way 
of achieving peace. The second round of Soviet- 
American talks on strategic arms limitation should 
succeed to change the world atmosphere. The 
nineteen nation talks on the reduction of armed 
forces and armaments in Central Europe shoald be 
fruitful. Aii~out efforts should be made to bring 
about a permanent solution of the Middle East 
crisis, efforts &3i- frd be made to settle all inter¬ 
national probLm /g and small which may strain 
internaho" d rr ’ . -r The clash between different 
social eyst,y i diffierent countries may create 
obstacle' o <-’< ente but the supreme urge for the 
welfare - id r, ogress of human civilisation should 
ward off all 'an gets and obstacles on the path of 
establish^ t & n • te. \ 

POST -HELSiNff ( EUROPE 

The Helsinki Final Act warded off the cold 
war-tension and broght about peaceful atmosphere 
in Europe to further the interstate cooperation and 
friendship. After the signing of the Helsinki 
Ageeement Europe has been marching towards 
lasting peace. But unfortunately the Pentagon and 
Nato hawks are conspiring to engineer war-tension 
again by starting arms race. The possibility of the 
success of the US-Soviet Union talks on arms 
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limitation ha« unnerved the chief* of the Pentagon 
and Nato Headquarters. 

The Nato hawks are striving hard to set the big 
monopoly industrialists of eight West European 
countries to start military industrial-complexes for 
manufacturing the Cruise missiles. But this adventure 
of the European monopoly industrialists will 
adversely affect the material interests of the industrial 
complexes of the United States. This rivalry between 
US and European monopoly industrialists in the 
arms build-up will involve serious political conseque¬ 
nces and economic difficulties. The Nato Secretary 
General Joseph Luns has been manoeuvring to 
influence the West European countries to adopt a 
tough policy towards the Soviet Union by stepping 
up joint wsr preparations. But the rulers of the 
West European countries are definitely conscious that 
the arms race will further deepen the economic crisis 
of the Western couutries. Th"y know it very wr|| 
that stable peace is the only course to get rid of the 
present economic crisis. They are fully aware that 
Europe today needs urgently a lessening of the cold 
war ard arms race and not a heightening of the con¬ 
frontation. The vital netd of the hour not only for 
Europe but for the entire world is the success of the 
Soviet-American strategic arms limitation talks and 
the Vienna talks on reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe. 

LEBANON 

Armed clashes have again flared up in Southern 
Lebanon after the lull of several days. As per the 
report of the UPI Israeli artillery is again storming 
the positions of the Palestine Resistance Movement 
and National Progressive Forces. Very often gun 
fire is exchanged and bomb explosions are taking 
place in Beruit. The government has adopted 
measures to solve the crisis. The progressive socialist 
forces are striving hard to develop a broad national 
front for normalising the situation. 

The imperialist-backed Israeli rulers have been 
desperately trying to strengthen their position in their 
occupied territories. They are flagrantly violating 
the decisions of the United Nations. They are not 
prepared to leave the territories Once captured by 
force. But they should know that they won't be able 
to solve their economic crisis unless peace is establi¬ 
shed in the Middle East through peaceful negotiations. 
Until the legitimate and just demands of the Pales¬ 
tenians are accepted by the Israeli rulers there caDnot 
be any peace in the Middle East. The Palestenians 
wf re uprooted from their homeland by the imperia¬ 
list* long ago. It i* the moral task of the leading 
members of the United Nations to arrange for the 
resettlement of the Palestenians in their own home¬ 
land. The Palestenians must get back their Father¬ 
land as a sovereign and independent state. The 
imperialists must end their conspiracy to engineer 


internecine fight in the Middle East. Peace is essen¬ 
tial for all people concerned. 

NEW MARSHAL PLAN 

The Summit meetings held in RambouiHete 
(November 1975), Puerto Rico (June 1976), at 
London in 1977 ended in a fiasco in spite of their 
streneous efforts to find out ways to save the capita¬ 
list . economic system from its deepening economic 
crisis. The policy makers of these industrialised 
countries such as United States, West Germany, 
Britain, France, Canada and Japan took up decision 
to solve the growing problem of unemployment and 
to curb soaring inflation. 

The 'New Marshal Plan* drawn up in Washing¬ 
ton aimed to reanimate the capitalist economy of the 
world, to eliminate trade and payments imbalance 
and to arrive at a compromise with the third world 
countries. But in spite of their best efforts they have 
found to their dismay that the acute economic crisis 
which started in 1974 has further deepened due to 
stagnation in industry and soaring inflation as well as 
low rate of new investment. 

The number of unemployed in the developed 
industrial capitalist countries at the beginning of this 
year was 15 million and the number is expected to 
rise upto 17 million by the end of 1977. The mono¬ 
polies are not interested to invest in new projects 
which would open new avenues of employment. They 
are interested only to earn more profit by reducing 
the number of their employees and to ensure higher 
profit by raising prices. The comments of the US 
‘Business Week* are very significant—-"inflation and 
stagnation in industry are so deep-seated as to be 
extraordinarily difficult to reverse.” The growing 
unemployment is likely to bring about trade barriers 
causing further recession throughout the capitalist 
world. The internal contradiction of the capitalist 
countries are causing further deterioration of the 
economic situation. The mass unemployment and 
rising cost of living have hurled severe blow to the 
very basis of the capitalist structure. The living 
standard of the workers' in all capitalist countries has 
been going down due to the soaring price-rise of the . 
essential items. 

The foreign indebtedness of Britain has gone up 
to 40,000 million dollar this year, of France has 
reached upto 22,000 million dollar and Italy to 18,500 
million dollar and other industrial capitalist oountries 
are also faring the same fate. These debt! are steadily 
increasing due to their rising trade and payments 
deficit. The external debts of the develope4p»pitalist 
countries have now surpassed all post-war records. 
The capitalist monetary system is overflooded with 
‘floating’ dollars. As the International Monetary 
Fund is short of funds to help these countries the 
private transnational banks and mainly those oi Wall 
street have been giving loan to these developed capi- 
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talist countries. The overall indebtedness of these 
countries to private Banks has come upto 2,96000 
million dollars. The private banks are not prepared 
to take further risk. So the London meeting discussed 
about the speedy establishment of a fund to help 
these poor countries. But the London conference 
failed to take any decision to stimulate the economy 
and to solve the problem of unemployment. The 
inherent contradictions of the Western developed 
countries did not allow the strong and weak to come 
closer together and to reanimate the critical economy 
of the capitalist countries. Half of the fund of the 
Marshal Plan is to be provided from the ‘Petro- 
Dollars’ of the Arab members of OPEC and the 
other half from the US, West Germany and Japan. 
The leaders of the developed countries aimed to 
utilise the oil exporters of the Middle East to finance 
the “New Marshal Plan” for stimuliting the economy 
of the capitalist countries. In the London conference 
an attempt was made to tie up the monetary crisis of 
the West and the third world in one deal for arranging 
finance of the new IMF fund. The seven top leaders 
decided to give more aid to the poorest countries to 
the extent of 1000 million dollars more. But the 
main proposal of the third world to stabilise the price 
of the export of raw materials was not accepted 
either by the Common Market or U sited States. The 
North*South dialogue has not yet succeeded. The 
developed capitalist countries are not prepared to 
accept the legitimate and just demands of the deve¬ 
loping third world. 

A third world capitalist summit failed to arrive at 
any agreement for reanimating the critical economic 
condition of the Western developed countries. The 
unscientific inherent contradiction of the capitalist 
system is sure to deepen more and more crisis ot the 
world capitalist system. 

PERU 

The government of Peru has taken up a develop¬ 
ment plan for 1977*80 for the building up of a society 
of social democracy. The plan aims to hold a general 
election and to adopt a new constitution as well as to 
build up the economy scientifically with public owner¬ 
ship of the means of production. The new constitu¬ 
tion should "guarantee the right of the employers to 
manage their enterprises and right of the working 
people tangibly to profit from participation in the 
production process.” The government aims to bring 
about agrarian reforms and to establish collective 
farms. The government has adopted the foreign policy 


of extending friendly relation with the neighbouring 
countries and establishing regional integration for 
strengthening peace in the region. The progressive 
policy of the Peru government is sure to build up a 
happy and prosperous country on the scientific lines. 

AFRICA 

The liberation struggle of the people of Namibia, 
South Africa, and other territories still under colonial 
and racist rule has received unequivocal support from 
the Liberation Committee oT the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU). The Committee has given a 
call to the Zimbabwe patriotic organisations to carry 
on their armed struggle against the racist Smith Re¬ 
gime more vigorously and urged upon the five inde¬ 
pendent states bordering Rhodesia to extend their 
political, material and diplomatic support to the 
patriotic front of Zimbabwe, uniting the two patrio¬ 
tic organisations Zapo and Zano. 

The International Trade Union Solidarity Confe¬ 
rence held in the capital of Angola on Junuary 31st 
to February 2nd, extended its support to the libera¬ 
tion struggle of the South African people. 

The victory of the liberation struggle of the people 
of African countries is a certainty indeed. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THF, GLORIOUS 
VICTORY OF THE KOREANS 

We olTcr our warm greatings to the heroic people 
of the Democratic Peoples’ Republic of Korea under 
the magnificant leadership of the President Comrade 
Kim II Sung, on the memorable occasion of the 
anniversary of the glorious victory against the aggres¬ 
sion of the US imperialists. The ignominous defeat 
of the US imperialists in Korea checked their 
expansionist policy in South-East Asia to a great 
extent. 

We do hope that the patriotic Korean people 
under the dynamic leadership of their beloved leader 
Comrade Kim II Sung are sure to achieve victory in 
their struggle for the peaceful reunification of the 
two parts of Korea. The patriotic people of Korea 
under the revolutionary guidance of Comrade Kim 
II Sung are sure to succeed in reunifying the two 
parts of Korea which was partitioned by the imperia¬ 
listic design, and to forge ahead in building up a 
united happy and prosperous socialist Korea. 


A nation that la capable of limitless sacrifice i^ capable 
of rising to limitless heights. The pnrer the sacrifice the 
quicker the progress. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 
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SOME FAMOUS UTTERANCES 


The world of tomorrow will be, ruutt be, a society 
based on non*violence. That is the first law ; out of 
it all other blessings will flow. It may seem a 
distant foal, an unpractical Utopia. But in is rot in 
the least unobtainable, since it can be worked for 
here and now. 

I see no poverty in the world of tomorrow, no 
wars, no revolutions, no bloodshed. And in that 
world there will be a faith in God greater and deeper 
than ever in the past. The very existence of the 
world, in a broad sense, depends on religion. All 
attempts to root it out will fail. 

The structure of a world federation can be raised 
only on a foundation of non-violence, and violence 
will have to be totally given up in world affairs. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

Swaraj is my birthright, f will have it. 

—Lokmanya Balgangadhar Tilak 

Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny and 
now the time come when we shall redeem our pledge, 
not wholly or in full measure, but very substantially. 
At this stroke of midnight hour, when the world 
sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. 

T> 

“A moment comes, which comes but rarely in 
history, when we step out from the old to the new, 
when an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, 
long suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at 
this solemn moment we take the pledge of dedication 
to the service of India and her people and to the still 
larger cause of humanity”. 

—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 

Speech on the midnight of 15th August, 1947 

“Brave Officers and Men of the Azad Hind 
Fauj 1” 

“It is with a heavy heart that I am leaving 
Burma—the scene of the many heroic battles that yeu 
have fought since February 1944, and arc sill fighting. 
In Imphal and Burma, we have lost the first round 
in our Fight for Independence. But it is only the 
first round. We have many more rounds to fight. 
I am a born optimist and I shall not admit defeat 
under any circumstances. Your brave deeds in the 
battle against the enemy on the plains of Imphal, the 
hills ana jungles of Arakan and the oilfield area and 
other localities in Burma will live in the history of 
our struggle for Independence for all time. 

“Comrades 1 At this critical hour I have only 
one world of command to give you, and that is that 
if you have to go down temporarily, then go down as 
heroes; go down upholding the highest code of 
honour and discipline. The future generation of 
Indians who will be born, not as slaves but as free 


men, because of your colossal sacrifice, will bless your 
names and produly proclaim to the world that you, 
their forbearers, fought and lost the battle in Manipur, 
Assam and Burma, but through temporary failure you 
paved the way to ultimate success and glory. 

So far I am concerned, I shall steadfastly adhere 
to the pledge that I took on the 21st of October, 
1943, to do all in my power to serve the interests of 
38 crores of my countrymen and fight for their libera¬ 
tion. I appeal to you in conclusion to cherish the 
same optimism as myself and to believe, like myself, 
that the darkest hour always precedes the down. 
India shall be free and before long. 

May God bless you. Inquilab Zindabad. Azad 
Hind Zindabad; Jai Hind. 

—NetajI 

(o» the eve of departure from Rangoon) 

Sweet remembrance of you all, my dear brothers 
and sisters, break the monotony of my life and cheer 
me up. At Buch a pleasant, at such a grave, at such 
a solemn moment, what shall I have behind for you ? 
Only one thing, that is my dream, a golden dream— 
a dream of free India. How auspicious a moment 
it was, when I first saw it. Throughout my life most 
passionately and untiringly I have pursued it like a 
lunatic. I know not how far I proceeded towards 
the fulfilment of my dream. I know not where I am 
compelled to stop my pursuit today. If icy hands of 
death overtake you give the charge of your further 
pursuit to your followers as I do today. 

“I believe that a nation held down by foreign 
bayonets is in a perpetual state of war. Since open 
battle is rendered impossible to a disarmed race, I 
attacked by surprise, since guns were denied to me I 
drew forth my pistol and fired”. 

“As a Hindoo I feel that wrong to my country is 
an insult to God. Her cause is the cause of Shri 
Ram, Her service is the service of Shri Krishna. Poor 
in wealth and intellect a son like myself has nothing 
else to offer to the Mother but his own blood and so 
I have sacrificed the same on her altar. —Surya Sen 

I confess I fired at the Government on the last 
convocation day, at the Senate House. I hold my¬ 
self entirely responsible for it. My object was to die, 
and if to die to die nobly fighting against the despotic 
system of Government which has kept 300 millions 
of people of my country in perpetual subjection, to 
its infinite shame and endless suffering—and fighting 
in a way which cannot but tell. I had been thinking 
—is life worth living in a miserable India, subject to 
wrong and groaning under the tyranny a foreign 
Government or is it not better to make one Supreme 
Protest against it by offering one’s life away ? Would 
( Conld. on page 28) 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 


The month of August is momentous as many 
epoch making events leading to the emancipation of 
the country occurred therein. On the death of 
l.alagangadhar Tilak on August 1, 1920, Mahatma 
Gandhi took over the control Immediately thereafter 
he launched his Civil Difobcdiencc movement in 
August, 1920. The movement spread through the 
length and breadth of the country like wild fire and 
Gandhiji was within an inch of success in his very 
first attempt. But he unfortunately withdrew the 
movement when violence broke out in Chauri 
Chaura. Then the final assault on the British rule 
in India was also initiated by him in August 1942 
culminating in the Quit India movement of August 
9, 1942. On the momentous meetings of the Working 
Committee on the 7th and 8th August, 1942, 
Mahatma Gandhi gave his message to the Nation : 
‘'We shall do or die. We shall enter free India or 
die in the attempt; he who loses life, gains it, he 
who shall seek to save it shall lose it. Freedom is 
not for the cowards or faint hearted.” The people 
all over India responded to his clarion call and 
lakhs of freedom fighters courted jail and thousands 
beeame martyr. The people went out ‘‘to seek 
death” as it were to fulfil the call of their leaders. 

On Sunday, August 9, Mahatma Gandhi was 
arrested along with other leaders including Kasturba 
and Mahadev Desai (Kasturba was not actually 
arrested but followed her husband). Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mira ben, Mahadev Detai were lodged in 
the Aga Khan palace. On the 15th of August 
1942—just five years before India attained indepen¬ 
dence on the same very date, Mahatma Gandhi lost 
desrest private secretary Mahadev Desai who died 
of heart attack. Overwhelmed with grief the saint 
of Sabarmati wept and said “Mahadev had died a 
yogi’s death and a patriot’s death”. He himself 
lighted the funeral pyre saying “Mahadev has lived 
up to the mantra ‘Do or die.” 

The August Revolution heralded a new era in 
the history of freedom struggle in India, although 
it did adhere strictly to the doctrine of non-violence. 
In Northern India alone 16 police officers were 
killed and 32 injured, 119 railway stations were set 
on fire, in sixteen places railway lines were uprooted, 
425 telegraph lines were destroyed, 119 post offices 
were completely demolished. Thousands of patriots 
sacrificed their lives and undertook a life of privation. 
An investigating Committee appointed by the 
Congress estimated the figure of killed and wounded 
to be 13,000. 

From the 9ih to the 14th August 75 people lost 
their lives when police opened fire in Ahmedabad, 
Calcutta, Madras, Bsmgalore, Ramnad, Ward ha, 
Allahabad, Aligarb, Banaras, Patna and other places. 
In Bhagalpur alone 218 lives were lost. Baidyanath 
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Sen, Umakanta Prasad, Ramanand Singh, Satisb 
Prasad Jha, Jagapati Kumar, Dobi Prasad Choudhury 
and other freedom fighters courted martyrdom. 
Mahendra Chowdhury was sentenced to death on a 
charge of rioting and murder in the Bhagalpur jail. 
174 revolutionaries were killed in firings at Pipauthi, 
Sahabad, Champaran and other places in Bihar. 
In a guerrilla warfare led by* Lambodor Mookherji 
about 80 santals lost their lives at Lathi Hills. 

As the days passed the movement gained strength 
and it assumed grave nature in Asthi, Chitnur, 
Sahebganj, Monghyr, Ranaghat, Talcher, Koraput 
and several other places where several people 
courted death and several policemen were killed. 

The Indian freedom movement of 1942 is 
an immortal saga and remains as unforgettable 
landmark. * t 

KSHUDIRAM BOSE 

“On the alter of truth, justice, ond liberty these 
ooble lives were sacrificed”—Madame Cama. 

The revolutionary movement ignited by Chapekar 
brothers in Maharastra spread to Bengal after the 
partition of the province in 1905 and starting of the 
Swadeshi movement. Tfie rulers in their desperate 
attempt to put down the rising tide of national 
entusiasm resorted to villainous tortures and repres¬ 
sions. Law courts became the veritable torture 
houses. Kingsford, the Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta, won a special notoriety in this respect 
among the people. The climax was reached when 
Sushil Sen, a boy ol 15, was Hogged for opposing a 
British sergeant. Each time he was flogged he 
cried x out ‘Vandemataram’. The incident raised 
excitement among the people. Jugantar Samity 
decided to do away with this veritable enemy of the 
revolutionaries. Prafulla Chaki and Kshudiram 
were entrusted with this job. 

Kshudiram, son of Trailokya nath Basu, was born 
in 1889 at Maubani in Midnapore district. He was 
barely nineteen years of age at the time; but he 
proved his mettle in earning the confidence of his 
leaders even at that tender age. 

Apprehending danger to his life Kingsford got 
himself transferred to Muzaffarpore. But the two 
heroes followed him there also. On previous infor¬ 
mation, they were keeping guard near the European 
club where Kingsford had gone. It was night. A 
carrige similar to that o| Kingsford’s came out of 
the club premises. Kshudiram came out in front 
of the carriage and hurled a bomb. Unfortunately 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy were in it and the two were 
killed. Kshudiram was arrested at a station near 
Waini about twenty four miles from Muzaffarpore. 
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He had reached there walking all the way in the 
darkness of the night. But the wrapper he was 
wearing betrayed him. Hia colleague Prafull Chaki 
was detected at Mokamah ghat by one Nandadulal 
Bannerji who informed the police. The indomitable 
hero preferred death to being a pri'oner in the 
enemy’s camp and committed suicide. Kshudiram 
was tried and sentenced to death. Throughout the 
trial he was calm and cheerful; quite indifferent to 
the consequences. In fact he gained in weight 
during the period of his imprisonment. When the 
jail authorities arrived at his cell they found him 
reading the Geeta after finishing his bath. He 
mounted the gallows in the Muzaffarpur jail at 6 
a m. on the 11th August 1908 with Vandemataram 
ou his lips. The date has since been a red letter 
day in the history of Revolutionary freedom struggle 
and Kshudiram has become the symbol of the Betgali 
youth and Bengal’s revolutionary urge. 

Sacrifice of Kshudiram helped to raise widespraed 
porlriotic feelings among the people and many folk 
songs were composed in his name; the purport of one 
such is— 

I bid farewell to Thee Mother 

I shall be reborn again Unto Thee 

Recognised me by the sign 

of the noose around my neck. 

The incident of MuzafTarpore had a serious 
repercussion on the revolutionary movement of 
Bengal and led to the arrest of prominent revo¬ 
lutionaries like Shri Aurobindo, Barindra Kumar 
Ghosh, Kanailal Dutta, Ullas Kar, Upendranath 
and Hemchaodra. 

Speaking of the reaction of the British on the 
incident Tilak said “The English public opinion 
seems inclined to regard birth of the bomb in India 
as the most extra-ordinary event since the Mutiny 
of 1857”. In the same strain Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Mazumdar, the noted historian, wrote “The death 
of dozens of Kingsford would have been far less 
effective in awakening the spirit of achieving freedom 
for India at any cost than the great shake, which the 
bombs of Muraripukur garden gave to India, from 
the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin.” 

Madanlal Dhingra 

Through the untiring efforts of Shyamji Krishna 
Verma, the Gadhr Party leader, the India House 
was established in London for spreading revolu¬ 
tionary patriotic feelings among the students studying 
in Britain. Madanlal Dhingra who dame from an 
affluent family of Punjab, was an engineering student 
and came under the influence of Shyamji Krishna 
Verma. His brother, who was a reputed lawyer 
of Punjab, came to know of his revolutionary acti¬ 
vities and wrote to Curzon Wylie to look after 
Dingra and dissuade him from the violent path. 
Curzon Wylie was appointed to look after the welfare 
of the Indian students abroad but actually his duty 


was to spv upon the students. He became an 
obstacle in the path of spreading revolutionary ideks. 
So Dhingra took upon himself the t«sk of removing 
him, but be secretly began to prepare himself without 
disclosing his mission to * any of his 
colleagues. The opportunity came on July 9, 1989, 
when he fired on him from a close range killing him 
instantaneously. Dhingra’s name was immortalised 
not only for his sacrifice in a foreign county but for 
the eloquent messa-.e of revolution contained in a 
statement found in his pocket at the time of his 
execution on August 17, 1909. This became the 
gospel to the posterity and we give an excerpt from 
the text of the statement— 

“I admit that the other day I attempted to shed 
English blood as an humble revenge for the inhuman 
hangings and deportations of patriotic Indian youths. 
In the attempt I have consulted none but my own 
conscience. I have conspired with none but my 
own duty. I believe that a nation held down by 
foreign bayonets is in a perpetual state of war. 
Since open battle is rendered impossible to a 
disarmed race, I attacked hy surpise, since guns 
were denied to me. I drew forth my pistol and 
fired...The only lesion required in India at present 
is to learn how to die aud only lesson to teach it is 
by dying ourselves; I therefore die and will glory in 
my martyrdom... My only praver to God is that 
I may be reborn of the same Mother and I may 
re-die for the same sacred cause till the cause is 
succeded and she stands free for the good of 
humanity and to the glory of God.” 

RAMKRISHNA BISWAS 

After the heroic Jalalabad and Kalarpole fights, 
Surya Sen was preparing for an encounter to raise 
the drooping spirit of the young revolutionaries who 
were becoming restless. He got news that Mr. 
Creig, the Chief af police department, was proceeding 
to Chandpur (Coomilla, Bangladesh). So one of 
the most reliable workers Ramkrishna Biswas was 
entrusted to carry out the operation. So Ramkrishna 
along with Kali Chakraborty arrived in Cbandpur— 
the destination of Craig. As soon as the train 
steamed in the platform the two revolutionaries 
went straight to the first class compartment where 
they saw a man with an over-coat on and shot at 
him, thinking him to be Craig. But afterwards it 
became known that the man was Tarini Mukherjee— 
the Railway Police Inspector. The two had much 
resemblance and in the fog of the night the mistake 
occurred for which the revolutionaries could not be 
blamed. In his dying declaration Tarini Mukherjee 
said that one of the assailants had a blue wrapper 
on. This led to the arrest of Ramkrishna. He was 
sentenced to death and executed on August 4,1931. 
Kalipada was punished with transportation for 
life. 

On 30th August, Asanulla Khan, the notorious 
Police Superintendent of Chittaganj, was murdered 
by Haripada Bhattacherjee, a teenager. 
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The Flame of A Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 

(XIII) 


The year 1927 was marked by a new light of 
political awakening in the country. Gandhiji was 
still indifferent and his sole aim was to minimise 
violence in the country. But the youth became 
active in Calcutta and Lahore and the movement 
led by the youth was greyly responsible for this 
new awakening. The political movement throughout 
♦he country got a momentum in November 1927 
when an announcement was made by Irwin, the 
Viceroy of India, regarding the appointment of a 
statutory Commission. The Commission was to 
make a probe into the political situation of India 
in terms of section 84a of the Act of 1919. The 
Commission was due in 1929 but the date had been 
brought forward by Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary 
of State for India for political reasons- The chairman 
of the Commission was John Simon, a lawyer. “He 
was an ideal choice, for it was unlikely that even 
the vaguest suggestion of any sort of radical view 
would ever cross his mind.” (Michael Edwards— 
The last years of British India). The Commission 
was composed of British members only and Indians 
were excluded. Lord Birkenhead while speaking 
on the appointment of the Commission challenged 
Indians to produce an agreed constitution for 
India. 

The announcement regarding the Commission, 
popularly known as Simon Commission, evoked 
wide condemnation from the Congress, the Moslem 
League and the general public. Mr. Jinnah 
supported a Congress decision to boycott the Com- 
mision and said, “The Simon Commission is the 
butchery of our soul”. 

Mr. Simon and the other six members of the 
Commission reached India in February 1923. A 
country-wide hartal was organised on the day cf 
their arrival and demonstrations were held. Unde¬ 
terred by such demonstrations “the Simon Seven” 
moved from place to place and reached Lahore, on 
October 20, 1928. In spite of ma*sive police 
arrangements a huge black-flag procession led by 
Lala Lajpat Rai marched towards the station and 
shouted—“go back Simon”. The police tried to 
disperse the demonstrators and resorted to a free 
use oflathis and batons. Lalaji was surrounded by 
a group of young members of the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha who formed a cordon arround him. One 
Scott who was Superintendent af Police, gave 
order* to break the cordon. At his instance, his 
assistant Saunders struck a blow on the body of 
Lala Lajpat Rai. Lalaji, the liou of Punjab, roared 


at this brutal attack and said, “I declare that the 
blows struck at me will be the fast na>ls in the coffin 
of the British rule in India”. 

The blow inflicted on the chest of Lalaji, caused 
an injury on his heart finally leading to death. The 
country was stunned at this incident. Great indigna¬ 
tion and sorrow followed the death of Lalaji. The 
members of the Naujawan Bharat Sabhas stood 
silently beside the burning pyre of the great leader. 
With tears in their eyes they took the oath of 
avenging themselves. 'Blood for blood' was the 
cry, raised by the young members of the Sabha? 

The Hindoosthan Socialist Republican Army 
held a secret meeting at Lahore on December 10, 
1928. The members present in the meeting included 
Sukhdev, Chandrasekhar AzadJ Bhagat Singh, 
Rajguru, Mahabir Singh, Jaygopa], Kisborilal and 
Durga Devi. Bhagat Singh declared in the meeting 
that the HSRA would avenge themielves of the 
brutal murder of Lalaji. Azad spported Bhagat 
Singh and the meeting took the decision of giving a 
death blow to Scott, the Police Superintendent who 
was responsible for this cold blooded murder, and 
his assistant Saunders. Azad took the responsibility 
of supervising the action. 

They took their position on the main road 
opposite to Dayananda Vcdic Mabavidyalaya. The 
place was very near to Civil Secretariat. Bhagat and 
Rajguru waited for arrival of the police officers 
while others kept a close watch on them. It was 
Saunders, Johan Poyutaz Saunders, who came out 
of the office. Immediately Rajguru shot at him. 
He was followed by Bhagat Singh. Saunders dropped 
down from his motorcycle and died instantly. 

There were a few constables on duty near the 
Secretariat and they rushed forward. One Ghandan 
Singh chased Bhagat but was shot dead by Azad. 
Rajuru and Bhagat entered the hostel of the 
Mahavidvalava and in a few minutes changed their 
dress. Bhagat made a clean shave and left the 
hostel building through a door on the otherside of 
the road. They went straight to the house of 
Bhagavati Ciaran Vora who was not present at 
Lahore. But Durga D$yi, his wife chalked out a 
plan so that Bhagat and Rajguru could leave Lahore 
unnoticed. 

In a few hours a youngtnan dressed in European 
style reached the station. He was accompanied by 
his wife, and child and a servant. They boarded 
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the first dan of a Lucknow-bound train. The 
police and the vigilance staff could not have any 
doubt that this youngman was Bhagat himself, and 
the lady accompanying him was no other person 
than Durga Devi. Rajguru dressed himself as a 
servant. 

They did not stop at Lucknow but left for Calcutta 
by the next available train. 

* * * 

Saunders was killed on one of the main roads of 
Lahore. Within a few minutes the police force came 
out of its headquarters and entered the building of 
the Mahavidyalaya. The police ransacked the 
rooms of the college building and the adjacent hostel. 
They started search of all doubtful places and surro¬ 
unded the railway stations. But the killers of Saunders 
could not be traced out. 

The next day printed postets were found displayed 
in prominent places with writings, “Saunders is 
dead 

Lalaji is avenged.” 

in some others. “Beware Bureaucracy” 

“The killing of J. P. Saunders 

was only to avenge the murder of Lalaji”. 

Many of such pamphlets were signed by “Balraj” 
a pseudonym of S. Bhagat Singh. In Calcutta 
Bhagat Singh and Durga Devi got to the house of 
Sushile Devi at the Central Avenue. Here they 
met with Bbagavati Charan Vora who had been in 
Calcutta for some other business and Bhagat had 
the time to discuss with him the future course of his 
action. Then Bhagat saw the prominent members 
of the Anusilan Party. He met Trailokya Cnakravaiti, 
Rabi Sen and Pratul Ganguly all of whom had 
become Inactive and were waiting inertly for 
directions to be given by the Congress. 

But the younger members had revolted and 
formed a separate body known as revolting group. 
The revolting group included men like Surya Sen 
of Chittagong, Satish Pakrashi, Niranjan Sen, Jatin 
Das etc. Bhagat Singh bad already decided that he 
would meet Jatin Das and seek his assistance. He 
h yuj with him a letter of introduction addressed to 
Jatin Das by Jitendra Nath Sanyal of Allahabad. 
Moreover Phani Ghose and Bejoy Kumar Sinha 
were also present in Calcutta and they were old 
colleagues of Das. 

Jatin Das had one advantage in his favour and 
that was his knowledge in the art of manufacturing 
bomb and using the same. Bhagat entreated him 
to come to his help and said that he wanted to give 
a jerk to the inert attitude of the people. They met 
again io the premises of the Arya Samaj in the 
presence of Kama! Nath Tewari a Student of 
Vidyasagar College and Bhagat was able to persuade 
Jatin Das to go to Agra for giving a training in 


bombmaking to the members of Hindoostbac Socialist 
Republican Army. 

They took a house at Agra and set up a factory 
for manufacturing bombs. In this house Bhagat 
Singh and his friends Batukeswar Dutta, Bejoy 
Kumar Sinha, Shiv Varma, Sukdev, and Lalit 
Mukherjee became engaged in learning the process 
of bomb manufacturing and in actually making 
bombs. Jatin Das acted as a trainer. 

( 14 ) 

Both Sardar Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Dutta 
attended the Calcutta Session of the Indian National 
Congress. As usual the senior members came 
forward with the old compromise formula and had 
a clash for the first time with the younger members 
who under the leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose 
placed the demand for complete independence. 
Gandhiji overruled the idea of launching on any 
movement immediately and got a resolution pas.-ed 
by a majority of votes giving a j ear's time to the 
Government of India. 

This disappointed the left wingers, particularly 
the revolting group. Surya Sen of Chittagong and 
Bhagat Singh started thinking on the same lines 
that they should do something to give a jolt to the 
people. 

In a secret party meeting at Delhi Bhagat Singh 
placed his proposal before others. He said that 
further repressive measures were going to be adopted 
by the Government of India by passing suitable bills 
in the Legislative Assembly. It would act like a thun¬ 
der bolt if bombs could be exploded on the floor of 
the Central Legislative Assembly on the proposed day 
of passing the public safety bills into enactment. 

Bhagat Singh said further that be would take the 
responsibility of throwing bombs and he alone. 
In reply to a query of Azad, Bhagat said that after 
the explosion, he would give himself up to the 
police, that is, he would allow the police to arrest 
him and place him on trial before a law-court so 
that the people of the country could be alerted and 
awakened. 

Batukeswar Dutta, the old associate of Bhagat 
Singh and a man of stern determination, ventured 
forward and offered himself to be a joint participator 
in the action. 

It was emphasised by Bhagat Singh that he was 
not going to play with the fire like a fool. His 
object was to make the people alert. Adequate 
publicity must therefore be made after the incident 
to acquaint the people with the views of the party. 

* * * 

Bombs were manufacturd at Agra by Jatin Das 
and were tested in the looely forests of Jhansi by 
Das. Bhagat Singh and Bhagvati Charan Vora 
witnesced the explosion and were satisfied a about 
its efficacy. 

(to be continued) 
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Principles of Soviet Foreign Policy Enshrined 

in New Constitution 

SPARTAK BEGLOV 


Attention in international circles has already been 
drawn to the fact that the draft of the new Funda¬ 
mental Law of the Soviet Union includeM the princi¬ 
ples of both internal and foreign policy. Whereas 
previous Soviet Constitutions had no special chapters 
on foreign policy, there is one in the new draft, 
Chapter 4. 

The reason for this innovation is that the new 
Constitution should generalise and enshrine all what 
has emerged and been asserted firmly in state and 
political experience in the upbuilding of a developed 
socialist society. Since this society has not been 
created in vacuum, it has been deemed necessary to 
legalise the close interaction of the internal and 
external factors of development of thr country, which, 
since 1917, has been blaxing the trail of a new social 
formation. 

Since, in Soviet practice the Constitution is simul¬ 
taneously the legislative embodiment of achievements 
and a platform document, all its main principles are 
characterised by continuity and the stocktaking of 
the new. Contiauity strikes the eye immediately on 
reading the opening article (the 28th in the draft) of 
Chapter 4 , which says that the Soviet state shall 
consistently pursue the Leninist policy of peace. 

If one looks back 60 years, to the Soviet state's 
first law, the Decree on Peace, signed by Vladimir 
Lenin, with the stress on a just and democratic peace, 
the sources of the socialist state’s foreign policy will 
become even more evident. 

Naturally, like any policy cf revolutionary origin, 
it is called upon, first and foremost, to ensure the 
success of the ideals of the revolution. Since Lenin’s 
lifetime, it was reiterated in many decisions of 
congresses of the Communist Party and it is again 
underlined in the draft Constitution that this policy 
"shall be aimed at ensuring favourable international 
conditions for the building of communism in the 
USSR, at strengthening the positions of world social¬ 
ism, supporting the struggle of peoples for national 
liberation and social progress, preventing wars of 
aggression and consistently implementing the principle 
of peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems.’’ 

The draft Constitution incorporates a law, passed 
26 years ago in the USSR, prohibiting war propa¬ 
ganda. 

The draft unfolds the principles on which the 
Soviet Union builds its relations with other states. 
Reflected here a^e the basic principles of peaceful 
(existence of states with different social systems. 
These principles were initiated by Lenin, and their 


effectiveness has been reaffirmed throughout the sub¬ 
sequent course of history. 

At the same time, the study of Article 29 of the 
draft Constitution provides interesting material in 
answering the question as to how the USSR abides 
by the Helsinki Accords of 1975 The draft of the 
new Constitution of the USSR is the world’s first 
document of intern/*.! legislation containing all the ten 
basic principles of the European conference’s Final 
Act: the observance of the principle of mutual renun¬ 
ciation of the use or threat /f force, and of the pr inci¬ 
ples of sovereign equality, inviolability of frontiers, 
territorial integrity of states, peaceful settlement of 
disputes, non'inttrference in internal affairs, respect for 
human rights and basic freedoms, equality and the 
right of peoples to decide their own destiny, cooperation 
between states, and scrupulous fulfilment of commit¬ 
ments emanating from universally recognised principles 
and norms of international law. 

It is clear from the aforementioned that the 
coming Constitution will absorb the Helsinki princi¬ 
ples not because they are something new in Soviet 
practice. There is a different explanation for this, 
namely, that the principles, proclaimed at the incep¬ 
tion of the socialist state, are becoming norms for the 
entire world community. 

One of the main qualitative changes in interna¬ 
tional relations over the last decades is the emergence 
of socialism beyond the boundaries of one state. That 
is why there is first-ever mention in the new Consti¬ 
tution that the USSR is a part of the world socialist 
system, of the socialist community. In keeping with 
the principles of socialist internationalism, our country 
the new Constitution says, shall actively participate in 
economic integration and in the international/socialist 
division of labour. 

All these provisions of the draft Constitution of 
the USSR, along with the article on the internationa¬ 
list duty of citizens of the USSR to further the deve¬ 
lopment of friendship and cooperation with peoples 
of other countries, the maintenance and consolidation 
of world peace, express in an extremely full, and, at 
the same time, precise normative form the real nature 
of socialist foreign policy. It is the quintessence of 
the experience and platform directives of the CPSU 
and the Soviet state in world affairs starting with 
Lenin’s Decree on Peac<^ and all the way up to the 
Programme of Further Struggle for Peace and Inter- 
rational Cooperation, and for the Freedom and 
Independence of the Peoples, drawn up by the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU. 
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Ninth Anniversary of Iraqi Revolution July 17,1968 

(A Correspondent) 

“The Revolution hai reflected the aspirations of millions of Arabs in Iraq and the Arab 
homeland at large. Its outlook provides for a constant march forward and does not permit 
interruption, no matter how great the achievement that has already been realized. 1 * 

“The revolutionary experiment of Iraq has become a shining torch and a beacon for the 
entire Arab area and a source of confidence for all Arab freedom-fighters. It is an experience 
enjoying the confidence and respect of all friends.’* 


The Iraqi Revolution is nine years old and the 
country was dressed up for the great anniversary 
celebrations on Sunday, July 17. The Revolution of 
July 17, 1968, was, of course, not the first revolu¬ 
tion in Iraq. The first revolution took place on July 
14, 1958, when the monarchy was overthrown and 
the country was declared a republic. But the 
republican promise proved short-lived. The 
monarchy was soon replaced by a new authoritarian 
rule and no firm measures to end the country’s age- 
old backwardness could be taken. The people of 
Iraq rose to assert themselves again in February 1963, 
but again their aspirations were frustrated by those 
who seized power in their name. 

However, the Arab Baath Socialist Party continu¬ 
ed valiantly to galvanise popular resistance against 
misrule and was finally able to defeat all anti-people 
and deviationist conspiracies and, with the help of 
the armed forces, assumed power in Baghdad oo July 
17, 1968. This day marks the most significant 
turning point in the history of Iraq and the Arab 
homeland, for the ABSP, with its slogan of liberty, 
unity and socialism, represents the national aspirations 
of all the Arab people. 

The giant stridei made by Iraq in the last nine 
years show how grimly and steadfastly the regional 
leadership of the ABSP, which heads the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command Council, has proceeded to put 
these ABSP principles into practice. All the national 
resources of the country, including especially oil, 
sulphur and phosphates, have been nationalised and 
this has consolidated the country’s economic and, 
therefore, political independence. The establishment 
of full national control over oil has had several bene¬ 
ficial results, not only for Iraq but for the whole Arab 
world, for Iraqi nationalisation has beat a pace¬ 
setter for similar action in other oil-producing Arab 
countries. Oil nationalisation has put an end to 
foreign capitalist interference in the internal affairs of 


H. E. Ahmed Haasaa al-Bakr. 

President of the Republic of Iraq 


the country, generated much-needed funds for 
economic development and, what is immediately even 
more important, has enabled the use of oil «■ a 
political weapon in the Arab war against Zionist 
aggression. 


uu nationalisation has also spurred the movement 
in all the Third World countries for national 
control over their raw materials, all which will prove 

a big factor in their joint struggle for a better and 

more just international economic order. 


Iraq has not only made spectacular progress in the 
industrial, agricultural and cultural fields under the 
RCC’s leadership ; it is also now more closely united 
thanks to the. wide-visioned policies of the ABSP 
which has brought the foreign-aided insurgency in 
the northern region to an end by extending full 
internal autonomy to this region. In the past nine 
years, Iraq has also established close friendly ties with 
its neighbours, including Iran. It stands firmly for 
Arab independence and Arab unity against imperia- 
list-Zionist conspiracies, rejects all capitulationist 
solutions in West Asia, and its stand on the Palesti¬ 
nian isiue is being daily vindicated by what is 
happening in that region. It opposes any bartering 
away of the rights of the Palestinians. 

Based as its policy is on anti-eolonialism and anti- 
imperialitm and the principles of peaceful co-existence, 
Iraq under the Baath leadership has naturally forged 
close cooperative relationships with the socialist 
countries and such like-minded friendly countries as 
India, with whom it has entered into several mutually 
beneficial collaboration agreements. Iraq is also 
making an outstanding contribution to the streng¬ 
thening of the non-aligned movement and has been 
playing an active part in the discussions for pooling 
the resources of non aligned news agencies to rid the 
developing world of the distortions perpetrated by the 

[Conti, on page 52) 
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HIE SUMMARY OF 

Our Prime Minister 
Sri Morarji Desai's Interview 

To Moscow TV in Connection with the celebrations 
of the 30th Anniversary of 

India's Independence and the 60th Anniversary of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

“We have very happy relations with the Soviet Union ever since we got our freedom and I hope 
that they will not only continue to be happy but will become better and better as years go by.” 

“30 years is not a big period for a country at all, and yet we have one of the oldest civilisation in 
this country and we continue to derive inspiration for our life and action from our traditions of the past 
which are based on mutual respect of each other by all human kind. 

«r 

“Truth, non-violence and democracy have been the main feature in the foundations of our culture. 
We are very happy with the relations we have had and we are continuing to have with the Soviet Union— 
the relationship which is completely in accord with our non-alignment foreign policy. 

“And it is a relation which we value. We have passed through some aberrations in the past few 
years deviating from our traditions, but the country has come back in these elections to those traditions 
again. But the foreign policy is not the roattrr of any discussion or dispute even in these times. It has 
been consistently one of friendship with all countries. We have very happy relations with the Soviet Union 
ever since we got our irecdom and I hope that they will be not only continuing to be happy but will 
become better and better as years go by. It is also necessary to make them better and stronger because 
nothing can remain static in life...Therefore one must constantly make them better and better and I would 
like to assure all friends in Soviet Union, means, all the people of Soviet Union that we shall do our best 
to strengthen the ties and to strengthen and increase cooperation that we are giving and receiving. We 
have been helped by the Soviet Union in our development in areas where we lacked technical knowledge. 
And they have helped us to be self-sufficient in modern technology to some extent for which we are grate¬ 
ful. We have also very large trade relations with the Soviet Union, one of the largest trade relationships 
in the world and I hope they'll go on growing for mutual benefit and advantage. 

“We are also cooperating in various fields, particularly in science and technology, in education, in 
unr avelling the mystery of nature, i.e. atom, and also its peaceful uses. We are more concerned or concer¬ 
ned only with the peaceful use of atomic energy and hope to pursue it.** The Soviet Union and other 
countries, also help in ensuring that there is complete peace in the world and there is complete banning of 
atomic weapons. Our relationship depends on mutual appreciation of our difficulties and needs and we 
help or we cooperate with each other with full appreciation of the circumstances prevailing in both the 
countries. 

“I have myself been to the Soviet Union long ago, practically 17 yean ago, and I have very 
pleasant memories of that ten-days* visit where I was able to see quite good part of the Soviet Union 
territory which is far larger than India. I hope to visit again as I hope President Brezhnev will also visit 
us soon. We have affection for the people of the Soviet Union, because they are also varied to a great extent 
as we are and we hope to have better relations in future, as I laid. Well, I with all happiness to the 
friendly people of the Soviet Union in all walks of life apd for better and better relations in future so that 
we solve the problem of establishing peace in the world at a very early date.” 
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Guiding Principles for Industrialisation in Iraq 


Mr. Saddam Hussein, Vice-Chairman of the 
Revolutionary Command Council (R.C.C) while 
speaking before the Planning Council emphasised 
on the observance of a number of guiding rules, 
while dealing with the question of science, technology 
and industrialisation. Mr. Hussein explained that 
the major industrialised countries had realised that 
it was no longer possible to erect a Chinese Wall 
separating their scientific and technological expertise 
and potentialities from the states of the Third 
World. 

These industrialised countries would even then 
aim to maintain the gulf of difference between 
themselves and the Third World countries. They 
would try to distract the underdeveloped countries 
from proper industrialisation through different 
methods like disruption in the attainment of 
objectives, engagement in industries with no sound 
priorities leading to unprofitable investments and 
dissipation of technical manpower in fruitless fields 
of industry. 

The industrialised countries would also resort 
to monopolise specialisation i. e. they would mono¬ 
polise sophisticated industries, which in their view 
the Third World states were not permitted to deal 
with and would choose to abandon certain simple 
or precisely defined industries. They would leave 
for the underdeveloped countries those industries 
whirh Dose crave dangers on accout of environmental 
pollution and also those that need large 
manpower whose availability is already annoying the 

West. 

Mr. Hussein pointed out that through monopo¬ 
lizing specialisation in specific fields, the advanced 
countries would r«rider leakage of principal deve¬ 
lopments in these fields rather impossible with the 
result that the Third World countries would be 
denied the ability to foresee the future of certain 
industries in a reliable manner and the transfer of 
science and technology to the underdeveloped 
countries would become impossible or highly 
expensive. 

Mr- Saddam Hussein then outlined the bases 
for dcaliDg with science and technology in the field 
of industry. He warned that, to begin with, 
mechanical copying of the experience of the advanced 
industrialised countries should be avoided, because 
such copying would only lead to preserving, if not 
widening the gap of backwardness between the 
Third, World countries and the advanced countries. 
A new way would have to be adopted. This new 
wav would not be inhibited by isolation but would 
interact with the thought and experiences of the 
world. 


The R.C.C. Vice-Chairman presented the follow¬ 
ing three bases of exercising a defined role on the 
fields of scientific and technical progress: 

"First we have n prepare ourselves for grasping 
and dealing with technology and science in a 
good manner. Therefore attention should be given 
to research centres and the training of the cadres 
needed. Likewise we should closely follow the 
latest in science and technology, both in terms of 
acquaintance and study. To be an industrially 
developed country having a position, which we 
aspire to be, we have to master the art of dealing 
with science and technology, as invented by others, 
in the first phase of our work. Secondly, technology 
and science should be nationally adopted. We 
should not take all the innovations of technology 
and science and employ them as they are. We 
should adopt them or some of them, to suit our 
goals and our obtaining political, social and economic 
conditions. 

Thirdly, how to industrialise in our own way 
and in conformity with our national objectives and 
our Pan-Arab aspirations. It is wrong to imagine 
that whatever we can buy should not be included in 
our industrialisation plans or that whatever we need 
to employ should be included in the industrialisa¬ 
tion field. Another highly erroneous thought is that 
mere calculation of our financial capabilities and 
the quantity and quality of the available man power 
provide us with the requirements of arriving at the 
correct decision when choosing the field and kind 
of the feasible industry. Such calculations are 
inadequate and reflect an incorrect technical and 
economic understanding of the issue. To embark 
on industrialisation with such wrong understanding 
leads us into the trap of distracting us into limiting 
fields instead of going into the vital spheres leading 
to the transformation of our society and to making 
our objectives attainable in the interest of our 
domestic and national aspirations. Out of a study 
of these conceptions, we should avoid accepting 
the failure of other countries in certain industrial 
fields as a law fit for application anywhere, 
and therefore, refiaiu from embarking on the 
industries in which other states have failed. The 
states that failed in some industries might be 
technologically more advanced than ourselves. 
Still the suitability of the scientific and technological 
step from the national and pan-Arab point of view 
is a vital and decisive factor in our thinking.” 

The R C.C. Vice-Chairman was of the opinion 
that there was no need to hesitate taking specific 
steps in the field of science and technology before 
necessary requirements according to the concepts 
and standards of the advanced countries had been 
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Indo-Soviet Relations Based on National Consensus 


The following is the transcript of an interview given by India's Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting L.K. Advani to APN Correspondents after the inauguration of the Indian entry 
“Royal Hunt ” at the 10th International Film Festival in Moscow. 


“Relation* between India and the Soviet Union 
have been bated upon national consensu*, they go 
beyond party politic*. And it i* this that makes 
Indo-Soviet relationship and Indo-Soviet friendship 
an enduring bond,” said Shri L.K. Advani, India’s 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting. 

Speaking on the significance of the 10th Inter¬ 
national Film Festival, the Minister said : “My first 
impression is that this is a unique kind of festival 
inasmuch as it is not an attempt simply to exhibit the 
best possible films but there is a conscious effort also 
to bring various countries together and collect speci¬ 
mens of cinema not only from countries which have 
a highly developed cinematic art but even from 
countries where cinema may not be so developed as 
in the other parts. And therefore I think that this 
fs a festival which does contribute greatly to bring 
people closer, particularly people belonging to the 
film world, artist* and creative talents.” 

The Minister underlined two important events of 


this year. “I’m sure,” he spid, “that this year, 
which is of common significance being important for 
both of our countries : for us it being the 30th anni¬ 
versary and for you it being the 60th anniversary,— 
will be an occasion to empasise the closeness of our 
countries, the cooperation which has been there in 
various fields of activity and to strengthen these 
bonds and ties of friendship.” 

The Minister underlined the importance of Soviet- 
Indian economic cooperation. “In a country at our 
stage of development—in a developing country like 
India, the public sector has to play a very important 
role. However, we think that this important role 
can be played if the public sector is efficiently run. So 
far as projects in the public sector are concerned in 
which there is Indo-Soviet collaboration and coopera¬ 
tion—perhaps there are as many as 70 such projects— 
we deeply appreciate and are very grateful for the 
cooperation which Soviet Union has been extending 
to us and we would like this cooperation to grow 
more and more.” 


(Contd. from page 21) 


provided for. The required steps should rather be 
started in the light of the availability of pre¬ 
requisites coping with the potentialities, as the 
beginning, and the experience drawn from the 
beginning will provide additional potentialities in 
the form of trained cadres, gained experience and 
other pre-requisites. Those who wait until they 
have all the standardized pre-requisites adopted by 
advanced states, to enable them to carry out the 
required job are unable to make high standard 
innovation. 

Mr. Hussein then discussed another point in 
this direction. He said, “We have to accept the 
so-called unproductive expenditures in terms of 
direct and commercial calculation or in terms of 
inadequate economic calculatipns isolated from the 
central concept, and quite for a long time, to enable 
us gain the necessary expertise in the fields we eater, 
so that there will be no unproductive expenditures 
in terms of direct economic and commercial 
calculations. Thus we have to accept the idea of 
unproductive expenditure, the spending of which 
is linked with genuine central concept that we have 


to realize in the form of gaining experience in a 
certain field.” 

Raising the question of manufacture of arms, 
Mr. Saddam Hussein pointed out that the central 
links in the chain of Iraq’s arms requirement should 
be matching with the envisaged central links of the 
development of military science and technology in 
the U. S. A., because the states that are antagonistic 
to Iraq as a living reality now or are likely to be so 
in the foreseeable future are those states which are 
friends or allies of America. Therefore Iraq is 
unable, within such a time to manufacture all the 
needs of its army and do without being linked in cer¬ 
tain points, with the states that are considered as the 
main arms source of Iraqi armed forces. 

, Mr. Hussein concluded, “As the limits of our 
ideas and objectives are not confined within Iraq 
but extend to over all the Arab homeland, we have 
to qualify in arms industrialisation in a manner be 
fitting this vision and its pre-requisites—which might 
agree or disagree, in all or some aspects, with 
the strategy of the states that constitute the 
source of arms in a certain time or place.” 
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PRESIDENT HO CHI MINH 


SMT. ANILA DAS GUPTA 


President HoChiMinh, the great leader of the 
Vietnamese revolution, was born on May 19, 1890 in 
Hoang Tru (village. He was born in a patriotic 
family of peasant stock. 

In his childhood President Ho Chi Mlnh went 
by the name of Nguyen Sinh Cung. His name was 
Nguyen Tat Thanh in his school days. He was 
known as Nguyen Ai Quoc for good many years 
during his revolutionary life. 

President Ho Chi Minh’s father Nguyen Sinh Hug 
W as well known for his scholarship and was awarded 
a degree of “Doctorate” (Pho Bang). As a genuiue 
patriot he opposed the French colonialists and was 
sacked form his official post. He then went to Nam 
Bo and practised in traditional medicine. He instilled 
in hi* children^his lo\fc of study and the revolutionary 
spirit. 

President Ho Chi Minh’s mother was a gentle 
hard-working woman. She worked in the fields and 
gave lessons to her children. President Ho Chi Minh’s 
elder sister and elder brother participated in the 
struggle against French colonialism and were 
sentenced to jail on several occasions. 

President Ho Chi Minh was the third child of 
their parents. Even in his young days Ho Chi Minh 
had a special fascination for patriotic novels and 
poems. 

The land of Ho Chi Minh's birth had a long 
tradition of heroic resistance against foreign aggres> 
sion. Nghe Tinh was one of the regions where 
people first rose in revolt against the French coloni¬ 
alist aggression. 

The revolutionary movements—the insurrections 
staged by the patriots in Nghe An, the uprising and 
guerrilla warfare by peasants in Bac Bo, the compaign 
organised by the peasants refusing to pay taxes in 
Trung Bo—all had a great impact upon Ho Chi 
Minh in his college days in Hue (1905—1910). 

And President Ho Chi Minh even in his early 
age took up the vow to drive out the French aggres¬ 
sors from his country. He was then only fifteen years 
old when be joined the underground movement 
of the patriotic revolutionaries. 

Being completely disillusioned about the educa¬ 
tional system of the French colonialists, President 



President Ho Chi Minh 


HoChiMinh left school in early 1911 and moved 
to Phan Thiel to study in a private school organised 
by a group of patriotic scholars. 

Later he went to Saigon. Everywhere the people 
suffered a lot under the colonial rule. President Ho 
Chi Minh was greatly inspired by the ideal of free¬ 
dom and democracy of the western countries. The 
miseries and humiliation of the Vietnamese people 
induced him to go to the countries of the West and 
to know how they could attain independence. 
President Ho Chi Minh had the plan to organise 
his countrymen to drive out the French colonialists 
from his Fatherland on his return. 

In late 1911 President Ho Chi Minh secured a 
job as kitchen help on board the S/S Adasiral 
Latouche Treville of the French Company Chargeuri 
Reunies. Then he travelled in different countries. 

President Ho Chi Minh went to France with a 
view to find out a correct revolutionary line to liberate 
his country from the French colonialist domination. 
He studied the French Workers’ movement with keen 
interest. He went to many other countries in Europe, 
Africa and America. He took up manual work to main¬ 
tain himself—a galley hand in a steamer, a cook and a 
gardener in Le Havre, a snow-sweeper, a waiter and 
a stoker in London. He joined the Overseas Labour 
Union and supported the patriotic struggle of the 
Irish people. In France he came in contact with a 
number of Vietnamese patriots. In the USA Presi¬ 
dent Ho Chi Minh worked as a labourer in Brookly 
and took part in the meetings of black people in 
Harlem. 

During those years, he came in close touch with 
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the working clast and the working people of the 
countries he visited and was greatly moved by 
observing the capitalist exploitation of the teeming 
masses. Everywhere the working class and the 
working people were the wrost victims of the naked 
exploitation of the vested interests. The people 
under the colonial domination suffered the same 
oppression and humiliation. President Ho Chi Minh 
quite clearly realised that imperialism and coloni- 
alism were the real enemies of the working class and 
the labouring people in all countries. 

This scientific analysis of the national problem 
was a great turning point in the history of Vietnamese 
revolution. The Vietnamese people then started to 
realise that the French working class and labouring 
people were not their enemies but friends, and it was 
the French colonialists and imperialists who were 
their real enemies. 

In 1917 on his return to France from Britain 
President Ho Chi Minh took part in the struggle of 
the French workers. He joined the Socialist Party 
and set up the Association of Vietnamese patriots to 
organise the Vietnamese workers in France. Besides 
his political activities he had to work hard to earn 
bis living. Once he worked as an emplovee in a 
photographer’s shop. Then he took up painting for 
a dealer in “Chinese antiques’*. He endured all 
kinds of hardship for his country's national salvation 
from the French colonialists. He wrote articles and 
distributed leaflets at public meetings condemning the 
crimes and atrocities committed by the French 
colonialists in Indo-China. 

The October Revolution then shook the very 
foundation of the imperialist camp and ushered in a 
new era of socialism. The October Revolution 
created tremendous influence on President Ho Chi 
Minh. 

After the termination of the World War in 1918, a 
conference was held at Versailles, organised by the 
capitalist countries, to arrange redistribution of the 
world market among themselves- Representing the 
Vietnamese patriots in France, President Ho Chi 
Minh in “The Rights of the Nations” urged upon 
the French government to recognise the Vietnamese 
people’s right to freedom, democracy, equality and 
self-determination. 

It was a heavy blow to the imperialists camp. 
The campaign launched by President Ho Chi Minh 
at the Versailles Conference bad a great impact upon 
the people of Vietnam. The Vietnamese people then 
began to realise that genuine independence and 
freedom could only be achieved through their own 
strength. 

Following the great October Revolution, a power¬ 
ful international workers' movement developed. A 
Congress was held in Moscow in early 1919 to set up 
the Third International. The emergence of the 
Third International was a landmark in the Inter- 
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national Communist and Workers' Movement. The 
Communist International gave all-out support for the 
national liberation movement In the East. Jenin's 
Thetis on the National and the Colonial Qpestlbnt 
was adopted by the Second Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International in 1920. 

President Ho Chi Minh was greatly influenced by 
Lenin’s Thesis on the National and the Colonial 
Questions. He said, “Lenin’s Theses inspired me 
with such emotion, enthusiasms, enlightenment and 
confidence that I was moved to tears. Alone in my 
room, I said aloud as though I were addressing the 
masses, ‘Oppressed fellow-countrymen I Here’i 
what we need, here’s our road to liberation 1* ” 

At the 18th Congress of the French Socialist Party 
in December, 1920, President Ho Chi Minh con¬ 
demned the barbarous atrocities committed by the 
French colonialists in Indo-China. Along with the 
French Marxist comrades he supported the founding 
of the Third International and was one'mf the 
founders of the French Communist Party. In 1921 
President Ho Chi Minh was elected to the Presidium 
of the First National Congress of the French 
Communist Party held in Marseilles. He advised the 
congress to set up a study committee to take up a 
policy about the colonics on the basis of scientific 
socialism. * 

This study committee on the colonial problem 
was set up in 1922 and President Ho Chi Minh was 
one of its members. The resolution adopted at the 
2nd Congress (October, 1922) urged upon the French 
communists to give top priority to the problems of 
the colonics. President Ho Chi Minh was elected to 
the Presidium at the 23rd session of this Congress. 

President Ho Chi Minh was the first Vietnamese 
communist. Since then Marxism-Leninism became 
the beacon light of the patriots and the working class 
in Vietnam. 

Along with the French communists and patriots 
of French colonies he established the Union inter- 
nationalein 1921. It mobilised the oppressed peoples 
of the colonial countries against imperialism. Ho Chi 
Minh as a representative of the Indochinese people 
was elected to the Central Committee of the Union. 

The newspaper ‘Le Paria’ (The Outcast) was 
published by the Union in 1922. And President Ho 
Chi Minh was its editor. The ‘Le Paria’ exposed the 
imperialist exploitation and oppression like anything 
and enthused the oppressed toiling masses to take up 
the path of revolutionary straggle. The 'Le Paria’ 
secretly supplied to the Vietnamese patriots was a 
source of inspiration i» their struggle against the 
imperialists for national salvation. 

Besides the 'Le Paria,’ Ho Chi Minh published the 
journal 'Vietnam Hon* in Vietnamese language which 
aroused patriotism and national consciousness among 
die working people of Vietnam and Vietnamese 
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workers living in France. He wrote articles for 
l’Humanite', the central organ of the French Com¬ 
munist Party. The well-renowned pamphlet Le 
process de la colonisation francaise (French Coloni¬ 
zation on Trial) was written by President Ho Chi 
Minh in 1921 and published in France in 1925. 
This work exposed the imperialists in their true 
colour and urged upon the Vietnamese and the 
oppressed peoples of the colonies to take up a correct 
revolutionary method for their emancipation. 

President Ho Chi Minh went to the Soviet Union 
in 1923. On behalf of the colonial peasantry he took 
part in the Congress of the Peasants' International 
(October 12 to 15, 1923) and was elected to its 
Executive Committee. 

President Ho Chi Minh was then in the Soviet 
Russia. He worked for the Communist International 
and wrote articles for Pravda, the Organ of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

As a delegate of the French Communist Party he 
attended the Fifth Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national (1924) in Moscow. At this Congress he 
expressed his stand and stressed the need for boosting 
the revolutionary movement in the colonial countries. 

As a true disciple of Lenin President Ho Chi 
Minh clearly realised that the colonial revolution was 
inseparable from the world proletarian revolution. 
He said, “The colonial revolution is one of the wings 
of the proletarian revolution." 

Stressing the need for the revolutionary initiative 
of the colonial peoples President Ho Chi Minh said, 
“The destiny of the world proletariat depends for a 
great part on the colonies, which supply food and men 
to the big imperialist powers. If we want to defeat 
the latter, we must begin by depriving them of their 
colonies.” 

President Ho Chi Minh was well aware of the 
fact that in the era of imperialism and proletarian 
revolution as well as the national liberation revolu¬ 
tion, the working class must be the vanguard to fulfil 
the great historic task. He also gave special emphasis 
on the role of the peasantry in the national liberation 
revolution in the colonial countries. He had absolute 
faith as regards the strength of the youth and women¬ 
folk. 

To study the Soviet regime and the experience in 
Party organisation on the basis of Lenin's doctrine 
President Ho Chi Minh stayed in the Soviet Union 
for a period of time. Then he went to Canton 
(China) in December, 1924. He was known as Ly 
Thuy there. Publicly he worked in the mission of 
Borodin, Soviet adviser to the Kuomitang govern¬ 
ment. A few months back the revolutionary Pham 
Hong Thai hurled a bomb at Merlin, the Governor 
General of Indo-China. Although the bomb missed 
its target, President Ho Chi Minh appreciated the 
patriotic spirit of Phan Boi Chau’s organisation and 
Tam-Tam Xa (Union of Hearts, a Vietnamese 
revolutionary organisation in Canton). 


He selected tome young patriots from time 
organisations and many others coming from abroad. 
After giving political education H& Chi .Minh stmt 
those revolutionary cadres to the country to propagate 
Marxism among the working class and people of 
Viet Nam. The Viet Nam Revolutionary Youth 
Association (an organisation with a communist 
nucleus) was founded by President Ho Chi Minh. 
The weekly 'Thanh nien* (Youth) was its organ. 

Following the counter-revolutionary move of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in Canton, President Ho 
Chi Minh went to the Soviet Union in April, 1927. 
He participated in the conference against imperialist 
war held in Brussels (Belgium). Then he went to 
Switzerland, Italy and Siam (Thailand). His days 
in Siam was full of political activities. He published 
the newspaper Than ai (Friendship) to propagate 
Marxism-Leninism there. 

To achieve national salvation of his country. 
President Ho Chi Minh decided to return to Viet 
Nam and to organise the workers and the masses. 
Under the correct leadership of President Ho Chi 
Minh the workers’ movement in Viet Nam grew in 
dimension and became all the more organised. 
President Ho Chi Minh propagated Marxism-Lenini¬ 
sm among the Vietnamese working class and working 
people through his book 'The Revolutionary Road’ 
and the journals 'Youth’ and ‘Friendship’. 

From 1928 the Viet Nam Revolutionary Youth 
League worked among the factory labourers, mines 
and plantation workers. 

The objective condition of the country was ripe 
for the founding of a working class party. But there 
was no cohesion among the members of the Viet Nam 
Revolutionary Youth League as regards the founding 
of the Communist Party. The struggle was between 
the proletarian and the petty-bourgeois elements 
of the League. The proletarian group won the 
battle. The Indochinese Communist Party in Bac 
Bo and the Annamese Communist Party in Nam Bo 
were established. And Tan Viet was then transfor¬ 
med into the Indochinese Communist Federation. 

President Ho Chi Minh, to represent the 
communist International went to HongKong from 
Thailand in 1929. He convened a Congress on 
February 3, 1930 in Kowloon (near Hong Kong) for 
founding the Party. 

President Ho Chi Minh presided over the 
Congress. 

On February 3, 1930 the Congress took tho 
derision for the merging of the three Communist 
Parties in Vietnam into one single party and adopted 
a resolution on the fundamental programme and 
strategy of the Party. 

At the first plenum of the Central Committee, held 
in October, 1930 the new party assumed the name of 

(Oontd. oh page 30) 
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How the Soviet Union has Solved 
the Employment Problem 

(A Correspondent > 


The problem of employment is one of the sorest 
and most difficult problems that has so far eluded 
solution in most of the countries. On the other hand 
it is a problem that should receive the highest prio¬ 
rity in the interest of a nation’s all-round develop¬ 
ment. Not to speak of the poor underdeveloped 
countries, even the advanced countries in Europe and 
America are also troubled with this besetting 
problem. 

Each country has been trying in its own way to 
curb unemployment. But unless vigorous, definite 
steps are taken in the right direction, the efforts will 
fail to produce results. It goes to the credit of the 
Soviet Union that they successfully solved the problem 
by the end of 1930 by providing full employment to 
the ablebodied population. But the problem of 
employment did not end with the elimination of 
unemployment, it acquired a new content. Now the 
policy was to maintain a balance between the 
numbers of job-seeking ablebodied population and 
the manpower requirement in the field of national 
industry as regards the number of workers, their 
skills and territorial distribution. In solving the 
problem of employment the Soviet Union always 
gave priority to the tasks of improving the living 
standard of the population and developing the 
personality in every way. It will be worth while to 
note how they achieved all these. 

As soon as the victory was achieved in the 
October Revolution of 1917, the principal task that 
was taken in hand was to combat unemployment 
with an aim to its complete eradication. The country’s 
condition was, however, very untoward. There were 
economic hardship, caused by the first World War, 
foreign intervention and the Civil War—all these 
complicated the problem. There was very little 
progress. In 1920, industrial output was merely one- 
eighth of the 1913. In the second half of 1920, the 
number of registered unemployed varied between 
900,000 to 1,700,000, while manpower in agriculture 
was in some places used only by 50 per cent. But 
even under those difficult conditions tbe Soviet State 
found resources for helping the unemployed. How¬ 
ever it did not take them long to eradicate unemploy¬ 
ment. They made it possible by the end of 1930, 
because of the fact that the State had taken control 
of the nation's economy by setting up a nationwide 
system of economic planning, carrying out socialist 
industrialisation, transforming agriculture along 
cooperative lines and bringing about a cultural revo¬ 
lution. Indeed one of the greatest gains of socialism 
was the attainment within the shortest time possible 
of full employment of the able-bodied population. 

In the Soviet Union, provision of full employ¬ 
ment was not taken to be end in itself. It was a step 
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towards the transfer of the entire national economy 
to a new technical footing. The emphasis was laid 
on the most up-to-date technology capable of ensur¬ 
ing the highest productivity of labour. Moreover, 
where ail resources were available, labour-intensive 
production was developed. 

Industrialisation was closely linked with the 
collectivisation of agriculture. Collectivisation in farm¬ 
ing, which was carried out through increased pro¬ 
duction, increased production, created conditions for 
machines to take the place of manual labour, thus 
releasing, without any loss of output, surplus man 
power to be utilised in rapidly developing industry 
and everyday services. 

Simultaneously work was in progress for harmo¬ 
nious development of the personality of the Working¬ 
man—the main asset of the society. All-out efforts 
were made to wipe out illiteracy and semi-illiteracy. 
Universal obligatory primary education was introduc¬ 
ed in the early 1930 s. By 1933 the system of voca¬ 
tional training found its firm footing. Today more 
than three-quarters of all people employed in the 
national economy have higher or secondary educa¬ 
tion. The transition to universal secondary education 
has been generally completed. In 1970, the number 
of those engaged in the national economy and of 
students of the working age constituted 92.4 per cent 
of that group of the population. Much attention is 
being paid to the career guidance and vocational 
training of young people—the main source of factory 
and office workers. 

More favourable conditions are being created for 
the labour and every day life of the working women. 
In the current five-year period they will be able to 
avail of a partially paid leave to tend their child until 
it reaches the age of one year. Women having 
children are being offered increased opportunities to 
work part-time or at home ; the growing employment 
of women in social production is being helped by 
extensive programmes designed to improve every-day 
conditions. 

At present, the main trend in economic develop¬ 
ment in the USSR is to rapidly increase the efficiency 
of all social production and the quality of works 
without relying on enlisting additional man-power. 
The Soviet Union has already achieved considerable 
success in this direction. While in the ninth five-year 
period (1971-1975) the higher labour productivity in 
industry accounted for 84 per cent of the rise in out¬ 
put in the current five-year plan period (1976-1980), 
this figure must be approximately 90 per cent. To 
maintain this upward trend in efficiency the rates of 
comprehensive mechanisation and automation in 
production are being speeded up, better working 
conditions are being provided and labour organisa¬ 
tion is being improved. 
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Development ol Education in Kuwait 


(A Correspondent) 


Kuwait is a small country of about 15,500 km, 
situated on the crest of the Arabian Gulf. It mea¬ 
sures 170 km from north to south and an equal dis¬ 
tance from east to west in its broadest part. It is a 
flat rolling desert country, arid and riverless, that 
rises gradually fiom its coast to the interior. The 
climatic conditions are typical of a desert, hot in 
summer and cold in winter, with sand storms being a 
common, feature. In winter the coastal regions have 
rains and humidity can rise up to 100 per cent. 

The bulk of its population of nearly 750,000 stays 
in the city, while there are fairly well-defined activi¬ 
ties in the oil fields in the south (Ahmadi) and in the 
north (Rawdatain). 

At the beginning of the present century education 
in Kuwait was in the hands of some religious people 
locally called “Al-Motawai”, who were privately 
paid to teach children reading, writing, religion and 
arithmetic. The country's increasing commercial 
ties with other„ countries had led to a further develop¬ 
ment in education resulting in the introduction of 
book-keeping, accountancy and business correspon¬ 
dence. Thus Kuwait became ready for the founda¬ 
tion of the first public school, “Al-Mobarakio” in 
1912 by a number of merchants under the patronage 
of Sheikh Mubarak A1 Sabah. In 1921, “A1 Ahma- 
dia” school was founded by Sheikh Ahmed A1 Jaber, 
the then ruler of the country, with the cooperation 
of the merchants. English language teaching was 
first introduced as one of the subjects of the school 
syllabus. Until then, girls were bereft of school 
teaching facilities. However, in 1927, the first school 
for girls came into being, aiming at providing girls 
with lessons in Arabic, the Korean and domestic 
science. 

Since the world-wide economic crisis of 1930, 
increased efforts have been made to improve the 
educational situation in the country. Teachers from 
Palestine and other Arab countries were recruited to 
develop and assist work in the new schools. Due to 
this policy there was an immense improvement of the 
few public schools, and an increasing interest in 
education among the people of the country. 

Yet another development was achieved in the late 
sixties. In order to improve the existing conditions 
of the educational system, plans and programmes 
were revised to direct education towards the following 
objectives— 

1. Agreement with the modern edncstional 
trends, the scientific and technological development 
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and reforming the syllabuses so as to include all that 
is new in science and art taking into consideration 
the basic fact of the local environment, its sources of 
wealth and the best methods of their investment. 

2. Giving due care to the preparation and 
training of teachers, encouraging young Kuwaits to 
take up teaching as a profession, raising their stan¬ 
dards of graduation, continuing their training in 
compliance with the modern trends in and methods 
of education with a view to realising self satisfaction 
where the teaching profession is concerned and where 
this proves to be possible. 

3. Diversifying educational programmes and 
institutes at the secondary and tertiary levels in order 
to prrparc Kuwaiti youth to perform the duties 
required by society in the various spheres of human 
activity. 

4. Orienting students and encouraging them to 
follow scientific and technolcgical studies providing 
schools for this purpose with workshops, laboratories 
and scientific equipment thus enabling students to 
take an active part in practice and application. 

5. Giving due care to technical and vocational 
education and its various fields and spheres in order 
to prepare a skilled, well-trained middle labour force. 

6. Realising integrity and cohesion between the 
various education plans and programmes and the 
state's comprehensive development plan. 

7. Expansion in all the education stages starting 
with Kindergarten up to the secondary stage with its 
various institutes, and providing schools building 
utilities and teachers fc-r all those willing to learn 

whether children, youth or grown-ups of both sexes.” 

■< 

Thanks to its massive oil revenues, Kuwait has 
been able to effect a revolution in education bringing 
it up to the modern standard. In the 25 years up to 
1974 the number of children enrolled in primary and 
secondary education has risen from 4,665 to just 
under 183000 and the student/teacher ratio has been 
« brought down from 23 to 13 students for a teacher 
* The expenditure in educational services now comes 
only slightly after defence, taking 24 per cent of the 
current budget expenditure for this year. Of K D 
117 m earmarked for educational services more than 
throe quarters will go on salaries. 

This revolution in education hat been made 
possible by a massive recruitment of Egyptians and 
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Palestinian teachers, specially for intermediary and 
secondary schools. Of the 4,200 intermediary grade 
teachers, slightly more than 1000 are of Kuwaiti 
origin, while nearly 1500 come from Egypt and 
almost an equal number are of Palestinian and 
Jordanian extraction. 

In the secondary education stage, there are only 
about 300 Kuwait teachers against 650 of Jordanian 
and Palestinian origin and 1350 Egyptians. 

The provision of good educational facilities comes 
high in the list of social priorities in Kuwait. The 
Government intends to build 182 new schools over 
the next three years and intends training an additional 
4000 teachers, employees and technical staff. The 
Education Ministry will take another 7,000 this year, 
more than 3300 of whom will be new teachers and 
mostly from abroad. 

Kuwait's dependence on hiring teachers from 
other Arab countries is rot likely to change in the 
near future, because these foreign teachers give 
Kuwaiti children perhaps the best comprehensive 
education to be found in the Middle East. Illiteracy 
is now almost exclusively limited to the adult popula- 
tion. There are adult educational programmes too, 
which are reducing the number of such illiterates. 

Educational facilities at Kuwait University are 
free for everyone and Kuwait is specially generous 
in offering places to non-Kuwaitis. This coming 
academic year only 60 per cent of the 6500 students 
enrolling at the University will be Kuwaitis, 20 per 
cent will be taken up by students from other Gulf 
states, especially Bahrain, 10 per cent by Palestinians 
and the remainder will be filled by the students from 
other Arab countries. There is no co-education in 
the university f still it already has a majority of women 
students—about 60 per cent. 

Since its inauguration ten years back, Kuwait 
University has been able to set up an impressive 
record of achievements. In 1967, the University 
started with two Faculties and 1,000 students; 
whereas now it can boast six Faculties and almost 
6,500 students distiibuted in various colleges through¬ 
out Kuwait. Expansion plans for the University are 
ambitious. The building of a new University cam¬ 
pus in the suburb of Shuwmikh is under action. It is , 
likely to be completed in just over three years when j 
the University will be able to accommodate 15,000 ' 
students. 

It is the only institution of its type in the whole 
Gulf region, and as a result provides good education 
to the Gulf States. The University also provides a 
number of scholarships for students in Islamic and 
friendly countries. It aims to become the main 
University of the whole Arab world. 
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D i I I i To Delhi 

WHAT GHALIB WOULD SAY. IN ALL 
PROBABILITY, IF LIVED HE IN 
DELHI OF SEVEN AND SEVENTY. 

What if I do reside in the Capital city f 
My blood has the highest content of DDT— 
My lungs are congested with soot gritty— 
And the aqua I drink sometimes is dirty. 

Also; 

9 

What with autos plus many a monstrosity— 
As buses, trucks, scooters or phut-phutty— 
Noise is decibels above leva! of safety. 
And I need ten lives to nine of a kitty. 

The making of money guides all activity, 

Life is superficial—lacking in quality, 
Ugliness with cosmetics poses as beauty ; 
News to bias, logic is bent to absurdity. 

Save VIPs and leaders of many a variety— 
Real or else made by inspired publicity*-; 
All are a nonentity living in anonymity; 
Your funeral is your funeral—your duty. 

In this gloom of doom and artificiality. 

But for the benevolence of the Almighty— 

Or this hobby to dabble in verses witty— 

It surely would be hard not to go nutty. 

BOOMERANG 


(Conld. from page 13) 

not the immolation of a daughter of India and a son 
of England, awaken India to the sin of its acquies- 
cences to the continued state of subjections and 
England to the equities of its proceedings ? Now I 
stand alone before the Judgement seat of God and 
open myself before Him and pray for his all forgiving 
love to wash me clean, that I may be a worthy 
offering to Him. —Bina Das 

{shot at Stanley Jackson , on 
February 6, 1932. The above 
statement issued by her during 
her trial, created sensation all 
over the country). 

"Revolution does not necessarily involve sanguin¬ 
ary strife, nor is there any place in it for individual 
vendetta. It is not the cult of the bomb and the 
pistol. By revolution we mean that the present order 
which is based on manifest injustice must change, 
producers or labourers in spite of being a most 
necessary element of society are robbed by their 
exploiters of the fruits of their labour and deprived of 
their elementary rights. This exploitation must stop. 
The capitalist exploiters squander millions on their 
whims. These terrible inequalities and forced 
disparity of chance are leading to world chaos. The 
present order of society is merry-making on the brink' 
of a volcano and innocent children of the exploiters 
no less than the millions of exploited are walking on 
the edge of a dangerous precipice”. 

—Bhagat Singh 

The Contemporary 



Eradication of Racism 

(A Correspondent) 


The World Conference on Apartheid and 
Imperialism was held very recently in Lishor, the 
capital of Portugal. President Ahmed Hasian Al-Bakr 
of Iraq sent to this conference a message of solida¬ 
rity. 

In his message he complimented the organisers of 
the conference for their noble efforts and determi¬ 
ned endeavours to deal with the serious problem of 
racial segregation and apattheid in Southern Africa. 
The President poioted out that such a pioblem should 
not have persisted up to the closing quarter of the 
twentieth century when most peoples under colonial 
subjugation had attained their independence and 
liberty from foreign domination and had resolved to 
build their new communities based on equality, 
justice and progress. He went on to say that racism 
and racial segregation were the natural offsprings of 
colonialism and imperialism, which were based on 
suppression, exploitation and avarice. Racism and 
racial segregation were non-ethical aspects involving 
political objectlvts of securing the supply of man¬ 
power at the cheapest prices to run the machinery of 
capitalist exploitation under conditions of intimida¬ 
tion, encroachment on human dignity, oppression 
and lack of the simplest human rights with a view 
to realising further profits, achieving more extensive 
monopolist plunder and robbing the people plagued 
with colonial imperialism of their resources and 
potentialities. The struggle against racism and racial 
segregation was therefore a more comprehensive form 
to finally liquidate the last aspect of imperialism. 

According to the President the most outrageous 
examples of racism and apartheid were the white 
minority ruling regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia 
as well as the Zionist entity in occupied Arab 
Palestine. 

Elaborating on the Zionists, he went on to say 
that the people of Palestine had been displaced from 
their land, to be replaced by a group of Zionists, who 
immigrated from various countries cf the world as an 
alliance between imperialism and the world zionist 
movement. 

He added that the zionist entity had become a 
base of aggression and expansion; a front position 
to protect the interests of imperialism in the Arab 
homeland. Thi9 usurping entity had established close 
relations with the racist regime in South Africa. The 
world public opinion therefore naturally joined the 
U.N. General Assembly in condemning Zionism as 
a form of racial discrimination of calling for the 
liquidation of all aspects and domination and segre¬ 
gation practised by the white settlers in the Southern 
part of the African continent. 

The President believed that the alliance between 
Tel Aviv and Pretoria, which was an aggressive racist 


collusion, derived the elements of power and support 
from world imperialism led by the United States of 



America. He therefore laid stress on the effective 
collaboration of the efforts of the forces of peace, 
progress and revolution in the world for the consoli¬ 
dation of militant solidarity with the struggle of the 
people of Zimbabwe and Namibia for deliverance 
from the oppressive white minority rule, as well as 
with the Arab nation for the liberation of their terri¬ 
tory and also with the Arab people of Palestine for 
the liquidation of the racist-zionist entity and establi¬ 
shment of a democratic community. 

He further stated that the Eritrean people’s revo¬ 
lution and struggle for independence should receive 
the attention and support of the Conference. These 
militant Arab people of Eritrea for years had been 
facing with determination and heroism all forms of 
murder, oppression and genocide practised by the 
fascist military ruling clique of Addis Ababa. 

The President then concluded his message with 
the following assurance: “Iraq, with its vanguard 
Arab Baath Socialist Party and its National and 
Patriotic Progressive Front, reiterates its definite 
solidarity with the struggle of the African nations for 
the liquidation of the remnants of racism, oppression 
and monopolist avarice. We strongly support the 
national liberation movements (the African National 
Congress of South Africa, the African National Coun¬ 
cil of Zimbabwe, and SWAPO of Namibia), in their 
struggle against imperialism and neo-colonialism and 
for their independence and social progress. 

Let the front against imperialism, Zionism, racism 
and reactionary forces be expanded to intensify the 
struggle for laying down ( .*he foundations of liberty, 
justice, peace and democracy in the world.” 
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Indian Freedom Fighters and their Pension 

SHEEL BHADRA YAJEE 

Working President A.O. Freedom Fighters Organisation 


“For the last five months, some important 
national leaders oi India, have started giving sermons 
on ‘Self-sacrifice’ to the freedom fighters and advo¬ 
cated to stop freedom fighters’ monthly pension. But, 
the present national Government, led by Shri Morarji- 
bhai R. Desai, Prime Minister, never decided to stop 
monthly pension of the freedom fighters rather they 
have provided thirty crores of rupees in their present 
budget for giving pension to the freedom fighters. 

“The freedom fighters are quite sure that any 
national Government at the Centre styling themselves 
as ‘National Government’ and run by old veteran 
freedom fighters have no moral ground or right to 
■top freedom fighters’ pensions who are economically 
ruined and backward and having the annual income 
below rupees five thousand. 

“Though India became free on the 15th of August, 
1947, but our national Government at the Centre had 
done nothing to give any financial and medical relief 
to the freedom fighters, including the ex-I.N.A. and 
ex-Bombay Navy Revolt patriots till 15th of August, 
1972. Within 25 years from 15th of August, 1947, to 
15th of August, 1972, about one lakh freedom fighters 
had died. 

“India is the only country where the freedom 
fighters were completely neglected and humiliated by 
both the Congress and Janata Governments at the 
Centre. 

“At present, there are about four lakh freedom 
fighters alive in India. There is confusion and mis- 
notion in the minds of the Indian people that all 
freedom fighters are getting freedom fighters monthly 
pension. But, this is not true. Only 1,15,629 
freedom fighters whose annual income is below rupees 
five thousand and had gone to jails and/or remained 
absconded/underground for over six months, are 
getting monthly pension of rupees two hundred. 


“In 1972 some prominent Members of Parliament, 
led by Prof. Shibban Lai Saxena, M.P., had started 
powerful agitation, both in the Parliament and out> 
side and, the then national Government, headed by 
Smt. Indira Gandhi, accepted, in principle, giving 
pension and awarding Tamfapatras to freedom 
fighters. But, the then national Government, led by 
Smt. Indira Gandhi, adopted half-hearted measures 
to give relief to the freedom fighters. All freedom 
fighters were not given pension. Only those freedom 
fighters who have the annua] income of less than 
rupees five thousand aud had gone to jails or bad 
absconded for six months, are eligible to get monthly 
pension of rupees two hundred and get free medical 
treatment. 

“Those freedom fighters who are Ministers, M.Ps., 
MLAs, MLCs and Government servants and those 
freedom fighters whose annual income is more than 
rupees five thousand, are not eligible to get freedom 
fighters’ pension. 

“All Indian citizens from Chapraii to Rashtrapati 
and from sepoy to Commander-in-Chief, are given 
pension irrespective of their annual income. But, 
the Congress Government at the Centre, had treated 
the status of our freedom fighters as second class 
citizens. This anomaly must be removed by the 
Janata Party Government at the Centre. 

“Out of four lakh living freedom fighters in India 
only 2,45,537 eligible freedom fighters had applied 
to the Union Home Ministry for the grant of pension 
but uptil now, only 1,15,629 of them had been 
sanctioned freedom fighters pension. 

“We urge upon the Union Government to grant 
‘Sa m man’ (respectful) pension of rupees four hundred 
per month to all the living four lakh feeedom fighters 
irrespective of their jail terms and annual income.’* 


( Contd. from page 25) 


Indochinese Communist Party (Dang Cong San Dong 
Duong). Later, this Party was turned into the Viet 
Nam Workers’ Party since the Second National 
Congress of the Indochinese Communist Party held in 
February, 1951. 

On the historic occasion of the founding of the 
Communist Party President Ho Chi Minh observed, 
“The Communist Party has been founded. It is the 
party of the working class. It will help the 
proletariat to lead the revolution waged for the sake 

of all oppressed and exploited people.” And 

it was due to the correct leadership of President Ho 
Chi Minh and his party that the Vietnamese people 
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wrested back their independence by defeating the 
imperialists—the French and the American. 

The Vietnamese people achieved national salvation 
of their Fatherland. They are now marching ahead 
to fulfil the great historical task of building spcialisiq 
in their country. 

President Ho Chi Minh, the great beloved Viet¬ 
namese leader is no more, but he lives and will live 
for ever in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen and 
the oppressed people of the world. 

(Fads are corrected from the hooks 
and journals of Viet Nam) 

The Contemporary 




Science and Nature 


Use of solar energy for rural development 

A tremendous amount of heat energy ii emanated 
by the sun It shines with a constant power of 380 
million billion watts a second. Through two fusion 
reactions, it transforms an inconceivable 657 million 
tons of solar hydrogen into 652.5 million tons of 
helium ash every second. The remaining 4 5 
million tons of mass is converted into radiant energy. 
The sun, for all practical purposes, represents an 
infinite source of radiant energy. 

India is fortunately well-placed to have the 
advantage of perpetual sunshine in the most of its 
regions. Most parts of India receive sunshine of 
fairly high intensity uniformly for six to eight hours 
every day during ten months of the year. The 
stupendous amount of energy emanated by the sun 
can, therefore, be put to great use in diverse ways 
in Indian villages. Some of the promising solar 
energy applications of rural interest are cited 
below :- 

(i) The development of simple stove-type solar 
cooker using mud and glass panes will improve the 
prospects of solar cooking in rural areas. Some of 
the advantages of such a cooker are a) its perfor¬ 
mance is not fdfected by wind; b) there are no 
chances of dust falling in the cooking pot; c) the 
food remains warm for hours if kept inside the oven 
even after sunset; and d) it does not require frequent 
adjustment towards the sun. 

(ii) The solar water-pump with capacity 
between two and five horse-power is being developed 
principally for use in the rural areas. It will have 
no recurring power expenses and should last more 
than ten years. The cost of the initial unit, estimated 
to be Rs. 50,000/- is not as staggering as it sounds. 
When compared to the cost of conventional genera¬ 
tion of electricity and its transmission to remote 
villages, a solar water pump may became economic¬ 
ally feasible for many parts of the country. 

(iii) Mini-power units are proposed to be 
developed for use in rural India to collect solar 
energy and transform it Into electric energy. In one 
such unit, which is now under construction, solar 
energy would be collected to produce steam, which 
would then drive a turbine to generate electricity. 

(iv) The Central Salt and Marine Chemicals 
Research Institute, Bhavnagar has produced a 
prototype of solar desalination plaint. According to 
knowledgeable experts solar energy is very much 
suited to convert brackish water into potable water. 
Such a plant would benefit innumerable villages. 

(v) Water heaters of three major designs and 
with capacities from 140 to 200 litres have been 
developed. But the cost is rather high. 
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(vi) Simple solar heating and cooling systems 
have been developed. The University of Roorkee 
is testinsr one such system and a BHEL workshop 
in Hardwar is being heated by a solar system. 

(vii) M«ny research centres like the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, have produced 
prototypes of solar dryers for hygienically and 
uniformly drying agriculture produces, dry fruits, 
and other items like tea and timber. 

Thus we find that solar energy could be a boon 
to our village, specially those situated away from 
industrial areas. 

A New Satellite Service for India 

The shift of the French-German telecommunica- 
tion/satellite Symphonic 1 from its position 36,000 
km above the Atlantic Ocean to a stationary point 
vertically above the Indian Ocean will enable the 
Indian technicians to utilize its services to attain 
its objectives in the fields of education and health 
and, generally speaking, speed up its develop¬ 
ment. 

Symphonic 1 will be used by India for approxi¬ 
mately two years. The utilization programme 
includes in particular : 

(i) telephone and radio-broadcasting trans¬ 
mission tests to isolated regions that are now poorly 
connected to the general network; 

(ii) telephone communication tests using 
airborne stations capable of being installed quickly 
in disaster areas affected by earthquakes, floods 
etc., 

(iii) tests of television transmissions and of 
allied "sound” transmissions; and 

(iv) tests of broadcasting radio programmes. 

A Cybernetical Re-auscitation Centra 

The first ever cybernetics! re-suscitation centre, 
developed and fitted out entirely with Soviet-made 
equipment is now undergoing tests in the Soviet 
Union. It consists of a stable electronic ‘brain*, 
connected by radio with transportable 'eyes' and 
'ears’ that are a part of special cars aud helicopters. 
The computer preserves in its memory thousands 
of case histories, enormous clinical material of the 
medical establishments and gives out instant recom¬ 
mendations. 

The centre starts fighting for the life of the patient 
right on the spot with the help of modern medical 
devices. The mobile part of the centres rushes down 
to the indicated spot as soon as it receives the first' 
alarm signal. The part is an ambulance equipped- 
with everything necessary for recording the main 
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indices of life activity, transmitting the findings by 
radio directly to the electronic computer and giving 
treatment according to the recommend*tions made 
by the computer. 

If the accident happens to be at a spot inaccessi¬ 
ble by car, a special device switched 01 to the tele¬ 
phone is used for the transmission of information to 
the computer. The computer, in its turn, ‘memorises* 
the new patient keeping a constant vigil till complete 
recovery, in addition to giving recommendations to 
doctors on the treatment. 

The patient is placed in surgery complex if the 
situation so warrants. The functions of nurses are 
performed by special pick-ups. A tiny clamp on the 
nose bridges communicates the rate of breathing, a 
clip on the ear lobe measures the pulse. The process 
of temperature-taking and registering die electrical 
activity of the heart and blood pressure an also 
simple. The results of the analysis ot thes - cmv reach 
the panel put before the surgeons and an.vsth'-sio- 
logists. The computer prognosticates the patient’s 
state and determines the measure of ri;k. 

An incessant automatic control system keeps a 
vigil over the patient in the post-surgical intensive 
therapy ward. Here the never-sleeping 'eyes’ of the 
instruments pick up the vital indices of life activity 
and transmit them to the panel and computer 
memory bank. 

Novel ue of Tobacco Plant 

The tobacco plants are able to tell the scientists 
the poisonous contents in the air. The plant reacts 
in a particular sensitive way, if there is heavy concen¬ 
tration of dust, smoke and exhaust gas in the air—it 
shows white spots on the surface of its leaves with 
change in the size of the leaves and the length of the 
plant. So the pollution experts can derive much 
important information from the position of the leaves 
and their growth as a whole. 

In order to utilize this specific quality of the 
tobacco plant, the Bavarian Ministry for the Environ¬ 
ment has planted the tobacco plants in the Stachus 
Square in the centre of the capital city Munich. 

Soviet scientists are reported to adopt Bavarian 
tobacco tests in their fight against urban pollution. 

Mine Rescue Radio 

The Bonn Ministry of Research and Technology 
is setting up a new radio link to improve communi¬ 
cations to and from the pitface. The existing radio 
link are not universally effective, since they do not 
reach isolated galleries. The new system will use 
ultra-long waves, which should definitely reach 
miners deep in the bowels of the earth. Alarm of 
animminent pit slide will be sounded to reach each 
and every pitface worker. It will then be possible 
for them to reach the nearest evacuation point. 
Again, in case a miner is trapped, the new system 
will enable him to notify the pith rad so that the 


rescue teams can locate him and clear an escape 
route. 

New Device for Caring Insomnia 

A new hypnotising method for curing insomnia 
has been evolved by a group of researchers at the 
Labour Hygiene and Occupational Diseases Research 
Institute under the USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences. 

The method takes into account the changes in the 
biological rhythm in the brain of an individual 
during sleep. Unlike other methods, the new device 
changes the frequency, duration and intensity of 
stimulating signals according to a person's brain 
rhythm which is different in each individual. 

With the help of the device the researchers have 
developed an automatic sleep control system. After 
10 to 15 “rehearsals” of sleep in which several elec¬ 
trode arc fixed to toe head, a man becomes capable 
of sleeping on his own. What is significant here is 
that it is not necessary to undergo the treatment at 
night. A spell of treatment in the morning yields the 
effect in the evening. * 

Bcs'drs its anti-insomnia effect, the device has a 
far broader scope of its application. For instance, it 
bas been found useful in hypnopedia—teaching during 
sleep. Since the brain ihythm is to be kept at a 
certain level during sleep, the device helps maintain 
the needed level which promotes the perception and 
consolidation of information. 

The new device is at present undergoing exten¬ 
sive testing before it will be put into practice. 

Heart Attack 

Dr. (Miss) S Padmavati, internationally known 
cardiologist and President of the All India Heart 
Foundation is of the view that administration of 
drugs, electric sho k and other supportive measures 
within first three hours of a heart attack can greatly 
improve the chances of a patient’s recovery. 

She does not think it is always the disease of the 
affluent. Cigarette smoking is widespread in all 
social groups and poor persons also get heart attacks, 
partly from smoking. The over-fed and overweight 
tend to get more attacks on the whole. Smoking, 
particularly of cigarettes and bidis has a very impor¬ 
tant association with heart attack. However, pipe 
and cigar smoking are less harmful. Drinking in 
excess is certainly harmful to the heart but not in 
moderation. 

Some of the preventive measures are 

(i) manitenance of an ideal body weight; (ii) 
avoiding a diet high in saturated fats (ghee, vanaspati, 
■butter, cheese, rich cuts of meat and eggs) from a 
young age ; (iii) taking regular exercise involving 
particularly the large fhuscle groups of the legs and 
thighs; (iv) cutting out cigarette smoking (v) keeping 
blcod pressure under control (if it is raised) and 
(vi) controlling scium cholesterol if it is elevated. 
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The President of the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea 









NON-ALIGNMENT MOVEMENT 


Recently a conference of the foreign ministers of the non-aligned nations was held 
with success at the Peruvian capital of Lima. Under the motto “Let us unite to achieve 
liberation 1*’ the conference discussed urgent problems confronting the non-alignment 
movement and adopted important documents and decisions of historic significance. The 
conference decided unanimously to admit the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea into 
the non-alignment movement as a full member. This showed that the independent home 
and foreign policies of the Government of our Republic are in accord with the objectives 
and ideas of the non-alignment movement and that our country enjoys an active support 
of the non-aligned countries. The Korean people are very pleased with and warmly wel¬ 
come the unanimous decision on our country’s admission into the r.on-alignment move¬ 
ment as its full member. 

The non-alignment movement is a mighty anti-imperialist revolutionary force 
reflecting the main trend of the present era. 

The present era is an era of independence, an era of anti-imperialist revolutionary 
struggle. Many countries of the world demand independence and an ever-increasing 
number of peoples are turning out in the anti-imperialist revolutionary struggle. This is 
the main trend of our times that no force can check. The non-alignment movement 
mirrors this trend of the development of the present era and embodies the lofty ideas of 
anti-imperialism and independence. 

The non-alignment movement is a powerful movement opposed to the aggression 
and plunder of imperialism and colonialism and non-aligned countries are strong new- 
emerging forces standing in confrontation with the reactionary forces of imperialism. 
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Tremendous are the significance and role of the non-alignment movement in the 
advancement of world revolution and in international affairs. With the appearance of the 
non-alignment movement on the stage of history as an independent political force, the 
international balance of forces has changed fundamentally. The emergence of the non- 
alignment movement has decisively strengthened the revolutionary forces of the world 
and greatly weakened the reactionary forces of imperialism. 


The non-alignment movement is exerting profound influence on the process of a 
great change that is taking place in the world now. It is dealing a telling blow at the 
imperialists’ policy of aggression and plunder and accelerating their decline and fall and 
is giving a powerful inspiration and encouragement to the oppressed people and the 
peoples of new-emerging forces in their revolutionary struggle. 


The expansion and development of the non-alignment movement will hasten the 
accomplishment of the people’s cause of liberation. In the torrent of the non-alignment 
movement the ruin of imperialism will be precipitated and the revolutionary struggle of 
the oppressed people be further strengthened and developed. 

Non-aligned countries must intensify their struggle against imperialism and colonia¬ 
lism. 


Imperialism and colonialism are the root-cause of aggression and war and the main 
obstacle to the independent development and social progress of the countries belonging to 
the new-emerging forces. The imperialists not only harshly oppressed and exploited non- 
aligned countries, the new-emerging countries in the past, but have also been persisting in 
aggression and intervention against those countries since their achievement of national 
independence and maliciously manoeuvring to plunder and exploit them by neo-colonialist 
methods. When they cannot achieve their aggressive aims by peaceful means, the impe¬ 
rialists do not even hesitate to perpetrate armed invasion. 


Without fighting imperialism, non-aligned countries cannot safeguard their national 
independence or build a new prosperous society. Only by strengthening the anti-imperia- 
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Hat struggle, can they consolidate national independence, achieve their independent deve¬ 
lopment and attain the objectives of the non-alignment movement successfully. 

It is very good that today the non-aligned countries are waging a vigorous joint 
struggle against all sorts of aggression and plunder by imperialism and colonialism. Non- 
aligned countries should form a broad anti-imperialist united front in firmer unity and 
administer blows at the imperialists and colonialists by concerted efforts. 

The non-alignment movement demands that every country maintain independence. 
Independence is the soul of the country and its people. Only when independence is up¬ 
held is it possible to defend the dignity and honour of the people, achieve the country’s 
independence and prosperity and develop solidarity and cooperation between states on 
an£equal and solid basis. The non-aligned countries should secure the independent deve- 4 
lopment of their peoples and remain loyal to the ideas of the non-alignment movement by 
bolding fast to independence. 

Economic self-sup'port is the material basis of independence. A country which 
depends on others economically cannot but follow others politically, too. An economically 
dependent nation can neither es.ape «he destiny as colonial slaves nor do what it wants to 
do or say what it wants to say. If non-aligned countries are to maintain independence, 
they must achieve economic self-support by building an independent national economy. 

In order to realize the lofty ideas and objectives of the non-alignment movement, 
it is essential to strengthen solidarity and cooperation among non-aligned countries. This 
is the source of the invincibility of the non-alignment movement and a decisive guarantee 
for the victory of the common cause of anti-imperialism. 

If non-aligned countries fight in firm unity, they can defeat any imperialism. They 
should unite to destroy the old international order set up by the imperialists and establish 
a new international order that will meet the interests of the world’s people. The old 
international order is an outcome of the colonialist system and the main lever of imperia¬ 
lism for its rule, control, exploitation and plunder. It is on the strength of this old inter- 
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national order that the imperialists are trampling underfoot the sovereignty of other 
nations and plundering the developing countries of their resources. The old international 
order should be abolished and a new, fair international order be established so that the 
imperialists can no longer act arbitrarily on the international scene, violate the sovereignty 
of other nations and plunder them of their resources at will. 


Non-aligned countries not only should firmly unite politically but also closely 
cooperate economically. Their close economic cooperation is an important solution to the 
difficult and complicated problems arising in the building of a new society. If non-aligned 
nations develop diversified economic and technological cooperation on the principle of 
filling each other's needs, they will be able to build an independent national economy and 
achieve their prosperity without being indebted to great powers. 

By firmly uniting themselves politically and closely cooperating in the economic 
and technological spheres, non-aligned nations should accelerate their independent deve¬ 
lopment and bring earlier the victory of the common cause of anti-imperialism. 

Upholding the banner of unity, the banner of anti-imperialism and independence, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, as a dignified member of the non-alignment 
movement, will always firmly unite and closely cooperate with other non-aligned countries 
in accomplishing the common cause of peace, democracy, national independence and 
social progress and make active effoVts to strengthen and develop the non-alignment 
movement. 

Today the Korean people ar.’ struggling to achieve the historic cause of national 
reunification, their greatest national desire. The Korean people’s struggle to regain the 
territory and nation usurped by the US imperialists and to reunify the divided country is 
the main link in the anti-imperialist natioi a)-hberation struggle being waged on a worldwide 
scale. The non-aligned countries which love justice and peace actively support and encou¬ 
rage our people in their struggle to drive the US imperialist armed forces of aggression out 
of south Korea and to reunify the homeland independently and peacefully. This is inspiring 
our people greatly. The Korean people will definitively chase the US imperialist armed 
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forces of aggression out of south Korea and achieve the historic cause of national reunifica¬ 
tion, with the positive support and encouragement of the world’s progressive peoples inclu¬ 
ding the peoples of non-aligned countries. 


* 

The non-alignment movement, a great anti-imperialist revolutionary force of our 
times, is further expanding and growing in strength each day and advancing triumphantly. 
Non-aligned countries will wage a vigorous joint struggle against imperialism under the 
banner of anti-imperiaiism and independence and thereby realize the lofty ideas and 
objectives of the non-alignment movement and contribute greatly to the cause of world 
peace and human liberation and will build a world free from imperialism and colonialism 
and from all forms of aggression and plunder, a peaceful and prosperous new world. 
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WOMEN’S CORNER 


How Turkmenian Women Were Emancipated 

M. MOLLAYEVA 


The women of Turkmenia, one of the outlying 
areas in the Russian empire, were the most oppressed 
people of the TsarUt times. Their emancipation 
changed greatly the life of the people, as a whole. 

Once downtrodden and deprived of all rights 
for centuries, the Turkmen woman became an equal 
member of society within a very short period of 
time. Today women work in all fields of production. 
A mere proclamation of the equality of women could 
hardly have achieved such a result. It took con¬ 
sistent and painstaking efforts of the Govern nent as 
the Party to put into life the equality granted to 
women. 

House of Peasant Woman 

During the first years of Soviet power a house of 
"daikhanka” (peasant woman) was established in 
Ashkhabad. Women could learn to read and write 
and join public and cultural activities there. Later 
they go to their villages and help the women there 
to get over the outmoded customs. 

There was just a handful of literate women in 
Turmenia prior to 1917 and literacy among Turkmens 
as a whole was 0.7 per cent. Women enrolled 
themselves in "down with illiteracy” schools for 
adults, set up handicraft cooperatives and started 
nurseries, thereby asserting the rights granted to 
her by the Soviet state. 

With the increase in literacy women began to 
take part on an equal footing with men in produc¬ 
tion work as well as in the administration of govern¬ 
mental and public organisations. Today 11,000 
girls in Turkmenia attend imitutions of higher 
learning. Altogether 384 Turkmen women have 
academic degrees of doctor or candidate of sciences. 


There are managers of industrial plants, heads of 
collective farms, agronomists, teachers and engineers 
among women. Take the example of G. Annamu* 
khammedova, a school teacher by training. For 
more than 25 years she has been heading a collective 
farm. From of the worst farms in the district it 
has been turned into a foremost agricultural 
enterprise. She was awarded the title of Hero of 
Socialist Labour and was elected Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

The production association Turkmenkovyor, 
world famous for its rugs, is one of the biggest 
enterprises of Turkmenia’s local industry. It has 
10 factories situated all over the country. This 
enterprise is headed by Guldz Amal Bekdurelyieva. 
Started as a wool examiner in one of the factories, 
she has worked her way up to the head of the 
association. 

Its Administration 

Today 9,567 women are elected deputies of the 
republic’s Supreme Soviet and local Soviets i.e. 
45 per cent of the total number of deputies. Women’s 
councils set up at republic, regional, city and 
district levels and at industrial enterprises help in 
administrative work. A great role in the countryside 
is being played by assistant heads of collective farms, 
a post generally held by women with higher educa¬ 
tion. They carry out large scale work to teach 
women home economics and ceate conditions to 
involve all of them in social production. 

For outstanding services many Turkmenian 
women have been honoured by the Soviet State : 
65 women received the title of Hero of Socialist 
Labour and a good number of others were decorated 
with orders and medals. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

“The Contemporary ” stands for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 

5. World Peace. 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


HOCKEY 

Preparation for World Cup : 

The World Cup Hockev Championship will be 
held in Argentina in March 1978. As the first step 
to fieid a tormidablc eleven during the international 
encounter, the Indian Hockey Federation has selected 
54 players, after discussion with the All-India Council 
of Sports. The aim in selecting as many as 54 pro¬ 
bables, is to include all the promising players in the 
first coaching camp so that the base of selection of 
the team for the World Cup can be quite wide. The 
list will be successively pruned down in four coaching 
camps all of which will be held at the N.I.S. in 
Patiala. The first camp which began on July 15 will 
be of 30 days’ duration. The second camp will be 
held from September 1 to 30, the third camp from 
October 17 to November 16 and the fourth from 
December 26 to February 1978, with a break and 
participation in competitions in between. 

The list includes only nine players who have 
represented the country in the Olympics and other 
international competitions and nine others who have 
played in the Junior Hockey Championships in Kuala 
Lumpur recently. The 26 name's that were announ¬ 
ced by the I H F selection committee after the 
National Horkey Championship have all found their 
places in the list. The absence of our star forward 
Ashok Kumar’s name ia the list is glaring. 

It i: a good augury that I H F and A I C S have 
i ightlv laid more emphasis on fresh blood with youth 
and stamina than on age and experience in selecting 
the probables. The Horkey enthusiasts of the country 
with look forward with keen interest to the final 
shape than the team will take alter eliminations from 
the four successive coaching camps. 

Following are. names of the selected players : 

GOALKEEPERS : Lai Singh, Fredericks, Allan 
(all SSCB.', Chcttri (Bengal), Cedmck D’Souza (IAC), 
Gurun (Delhi), Olympio (Bombay) and Arvind Chubc 
(Delhi). RiGHT-BACKS: Dung Dung (Bihar), 
Toppo (SSCB), Baldev Singh (Punjab), P. Batalaw 
(Railways), Roop Singh (Punjab), and Rajinder 
Singh (IUSB). LEFT-BACKS : Bengra (SSCB), Jaya 
Sekhuiao (Tamil Nadu), Surjit Singh (AID), 
Kandulna (Rihar), Aslam Sher Khan (IAC), 
Gurdishpal ((USB). RTGHT-HALVES : Claudius 
(IAC), Vi render Singh (Railways), Ratnesh (Tamil 
Nadu). CENTRE-HALVES: Rajasekharan (Rail¬ 
ways), Mehboob Khan (IAC)» J.K. Katu (Bihar), 
Mumtaz Mullick (Bhopal). LEFT-HALVES: 
VLhwanathan (Tamil Nadu), Louis Gabriel (Bombay), 


B. Chopra (Bengal). OUTSIDE-RIGHT : Charanjit 
Kumar (Punjab), V.J. Phillips (Railways), Parminder 
Singh (Punjab), Kburshid Ali (Bhopal). INSIDE- 
RIGHT : Prabhakaran (Railways), John Wilson 
(SSCB), Mervin Fernandez (IAC), Abassi (Bhopal), 
J. Cordeiro (Bombav). CENTRE-FORWARDS s 
V. Lakara (SSCB), Ibecheck (Manipur), Chengappa 
(SSCB), S. Garewal (Punjab). Agamber Singh 
(SSCB), and Rara Niwas (GRP). INSIDE-LEFT: 
Jaffar (IUCB), S. Topno (SSCB), S u rend**r Singh 
(Punjab), S. Mehta (Railways), Yusuf (Bhopal). 
OUTSIDE-LEFT: Sayed Ali (IUCB), Isteaque 
Hussain (Railways), Quanar Zamil (Railways). 

TENNIS 

Centenary Celebration of Wimbledon Tennis : 

In the international sports world the year 1877 is 
of historic importance. That was the vear the Cricket 
Test match between England and Australia and the 
All-England i.e., Wimbledon Tennis tournament were 
initiated. 

The Centenary Wimbledon Tennis tournament 
was inaugurated on 20 6-77. There are two Chief 
tournaments in international Tennis—The Davis 
cup for men’s team championship and the 
Wimbledon Tennis for individual championship 
separately for men and women. The championship 
in these two competitions is equivalent to world 
championship. There is no separate World Cup 
competition tor tenuis. 

From the point of view of tradition and popula¬ 
rity there is no tennis tournament of the same stature 
as Wimbledon team. As the historic Lords ground 
in England is the Mecca of cricketers, so for the 
tennis players, the tennis lawn of Wimbledon, in the 
suburb of London is the most desired objective. 
Many players consider themselves fortunate if they 
get a chance of mere playing in the Wimbledon 
courts. So to win a title here is something akin to 
catch the moon. Though the official name is All- 
England Tennis Cnampion3hip, it is popularly known 
world over as Wimbledon Tennis Championship. 

During the long 100 years’ history of Wimbledon 
many pla>ers have earned immortal fame by their 
uncommon skill. Some of them are :—Miss Charlotte 
Dodd, William and Ernest Renshaw (twin brothers) 
R.F. and H.L. Doharty (Brothers), and Fred Perry 
of England. Miss Elizabeth Rat an, Mrs. Billie Jean 
King, Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, Wtllian fatel TTldrn 
and Donald Budge of America, Madrnoiselle Sujanne 
Long Ian and the four inu&keters viz. Jean Borotra, 
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Ronne La Costc, Jack Bruno, Henri Coche of France, 
and Rod Laver and Mrs. Margaret Court of 
Australia. 

Only two Nrgro players have won singles titles at 
Wimbledon. They are Mrs. Althea Gibson of 
America (consecutively twice 1957-58) in the women’s 
singles and Arthur Ashe also of America (1975) in 
the men’s singles- No Indian has so far won any 
title at Wimbledon. Only Ramanathan Krishnan 
reached up to the Semi-Final stage twice (1960-61). 

Some of the records made in this 100 years of 
Wimbledon Tennis are worth mentioning : 

The record of winning the title for the maximum 
number of times has been achieved by two women 
players. Miss Elizabeth Rayan of America won the 
title for 19 times; 12 times she won the women’s 
doubles titles and 7 lime* the mixed doubles title. 
Miss Rayari won her first title in 1914 and the 19th 
in 1934. For long 20 years she maintained her top 
standard in tennis. Mrs. B Hie Jean King, also of 
America equalled this record of 19 titles when she 
won the women’s singles in 1976. 

For men the record of winning the title for the 
maximum number of times goes of William C. 
Renshaw of Epgland, who won it for 14 times—7 
in singles and 7 in men’s doubles, partnered by his 
brother Ernest Renshaw. 

Mrs. Helen Wills Moody of America has won the 
women’s singles titles for 8 times, which is the maxi¬ 
mum so far. She got her first title in 1927 and the 
8th in 1938. 

As for men’s singles title, 7 is the maximum 
number of times won by William C. Renshaw. Ke 
won the first in 1881 and the 7th in 1889. 

William C. Renshaw has also the record of win¬ 
ning the maximum consecutive singles titles, by win¬ 
ning it 6 times from 1881 to 1886. Women's maxi¬ 
mum singles consecutively won was 5 times from 
1919 to 1925 by Mademoiselle Sujanne Longlaw 
(France). 

Miss Charlotte Dodd was the youngest champion, 
who won her title In 1887 at the age of 15. She was 
the youngest among both men and women. 

For men the youngest champion was Wilfred 
Badley (England), who won the title in 1891, when 
the was 19 years 5 months and 23 days old. 

Donald Budge of America has the record of 
winning the triple crown consecutively twice in 1937 
and 1938; while Bobby Riggs of America has the 
record ot winning the triple crown in bis first appea¬ 
rance at Wimbledon in 1939. 


SPORTS PROMOTION 

(i) How they do It In G.D.R. 

The German Democratic Republic’s national team 
achieved an outstanding success in the Montreal 
Olympics in 1976. The team had bagged 40 gold, 
25 Silver and 25 Bronze medals and had secured the 
second piace allowing only Soviet Russia to outstrip 
them. Athletes like Kornelia Ender, Ulrike Richter, 
Baerbel Eckert, Waldemar Cierpioski, Kkms Gruenke, 
Ruth Fuchs, Christine Scteiblich and Renate Stecher 
became internationally famous. 

Such glorious achievement can not come about 
purely by chance. It is the outcome of training and 
practice carried out for years together. All round 
encouragement and support is given to physical 
exercise and sports activities by the GDR government. 
The Children’s and youth Spartakiad Games was 
started about a decade ago. Since then ten million 
children and youngmen from all over the country 
have taken part in the games and sports. Throu gh 
these competitions has grown up an entire generation 
ofathietes. Most of the GDR competitions in tht 
Montreal Olympics began their road to success 
through the Spartakiads. The 6th children’s and 
youth spartakiad and the 6th Sport and Gymnastics 
games, is to be held this month. Training and practice 
for these competitions were set about nearly a year 
ago. 

In GDR, physical exercise and sport training is 
started from the very childhood. Regular lessons in 
sports, athletics and gymnastics are arranged for 
school going children. There are sports club where 
even very young children, who are not yet in school, 
are given weekly gymnastic lessons. Therefore it is 
from the pre-schools stage that the children are 
initiated in sports activities. The sports movements 
for the young not only bring out future seccessfull 
competitors for international events., it serves another 
purpose of no less importance. It helps young people 
to develop both physically and mentally, they are 
encouraged to have an interest in maintaining their 
health and physical fitness, to have a joi-de-vivre and 
to be keen and enthusiastic for not only sports but 
also for school work. The young children are built 
up to be hardy, intrepid, perseverant and possessed 
of a sense of devotion to their country and society. 

(ii) In the Soviet Union : 

It is generally accepted, and rightly so, that the 
achievements in the Olympic games give a sufficiently 
correct and comprehensive picture of the development 
made by a particular country in the different field! of 
sports. Looking at from that point of view the USSR 
proved to be the country where sports activities have 
reached the acme of development, when their athletes 
captured 125 medals r 47 gold, 43 stiver and 35 
bronze. These 125 medals were won in practically 
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all the events in the Olymyic programme, with the 
exception of equestrian sport, water polo and grass 
hockey. The natural conclusion is that in the Soviet 
Union the development of all sports without excep¬ 
tion is being encouraged and stimulated and that 
there are sufficient numbers of enthusiastic partici¬ 
pants and competitions in all kinds of sports. 

In the USSR the athletes are in the lead in the 
number of people participating in this sport : over 
6,000,000 peoples take up track and field. Football 
fans number 4,000,000 but then football matches 
draw the largest crowds in the stadium, testifying to 
the great popularity that football enjoys in the USSR. 
As regards skiers, they say that the figure of 4,000;000 
officially registered skiers does not signify the true 
state of things, since there are millions and millions 
of those who take to skis but do not look upon them¬ 
selves as sportsmen. 

Besides the above three, the most popular are 
gymnastics (700,000), volyball (5,000,000), basket¬ 
ball (4,000,000), handball (800,000) and shooting 
(3,000,000). 

The country has quite a number of outstanding 
sportsmen of international calibre. The Soviet athlete 
Valery Brumel was the only sportman in the world 
who was named the best sportsman of the year for 
three years running—1961, 1962 and 1963. Victor 
Saneyev captured first places in the triple jump thrice 
consecutively at the 1968, 1972 and 19/6 Olympic 
Games. Among the emerging champions are gymnast 
Nikolai Andrianov, who in Montreal captured seven 
medals, including four gold—more than any one else 
at the games, and the runner Tatyana Kozankina 
who was the winner of the 1976 Olympics in the 
800-metre and 1,500-metre events. 

Besides the Olympic sports, there are other wide 
spread sports in the USSR such as acrobatics, in 
which the Soviet sportsmen firmly maintain the world 
lead, callisthenics, tennis, chess, in which over 
3,000,000 enthusiasts are engaged, applied sports, 
such as parachute—jumping, automobile and motor- 
cvcle racing and gliding. The Soviet parachutist, 
Valentina Zakoretskaya is the first woman in the 
world to have made 6,000 parachute jumps. She 
reached this mark in the international competition 
in Sofia recently. Only a few men made more jumps 
then Zakoretskaya. She has been going in for sport 
parachuting since the age of 16. She took a course 
of training at an air-club and made 600-700 para¬ 
chute jumps a year. Zakoretskaya’s forte is the style 
jumps of the highest degree of complexity. She is 
the champion ot the world and tnrice champion of 
the USSR. 

The population of the USSR being composed of a 
number of nations and nationalities, there is abun¬ 
dance and diversity of national sports. The partici¬ 
pation in the national sports is encouraged by the 


State in every manner. The national sports are 
included in the country’ sport classification system 
and ratings are awarded in it up to a "Master of 
Sport” title. The National Sports Federation of the 
Russian Federation also holds competitions in 25 
national sports. 

The Soviet State recognises the fact that physical 
culture and all types of sport help improve the 
people s health. The State, therefore, promotes them 
all in every way, building sports palaces and sports 
grounds, gymnasiums, swimmlhg pools and shooting 
ranges. It trains qualified instructors and coaches at 
specialised institutions and invites to the stadium 
everyone—big and small—who wishes to take up 
sport. 


SING HO ! . 

* 

SUBHAS MUKHOPADHYAY 

Through hard granite 
did you carve a path 
and leave your footprints. 

Ho Chi Minh 1 Ho Chi Mihn, Ho 1 

In rivers and hills, 

trenches and walls, 

villages and ports, 

in mountain-caves 

goes up a mighty roar,— 

and lions numberless, 

that have been aroused by you, 

tear the enemy’s throat asunder. 

The universal image of Vietnam 

did you hold aloft 

in the war of liberation, 

and arm your people all 

with gory weapons 

soaked in the blood 

of the heart. 

In the seleepleis vigil of today 
love embraces death in endearment; 
none now is afraid to lay down life. 

Look, in the thunderbolt of hatred 
does the enemy-camp ije 
torn t® shreds. 

Ho Chi Minh ! Ho Chi Minh, Ho 1 

Translated by J. L. Oas 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVAGHARYA 

XVIII 

(The Villager*) 


“...How long I lay there like that, I do not know. 
Perhaps, it was longer than ten hours or so, for I 
had left the hostel at about seven in the evening. 

It wu a hamlet of fishermen formed out of the 
remains of an ancient site that was once the seat 
of a powerful dynasty of princely rulers. They were 
not exactly sovereign in the technical sense, they 
owed allegiance to the Muslim emperors of Delhi, 
but up to the, days of Akbar the Great whose 
general the Rajput Rajah Man Singh of Ambar 
subdued these rulers one by one after a series of 
sanguinary battles both on land and water—tbey 
had been virtually independent, some of whom had 
even modernised their army and navy with the help 
of the Portugese. There were temples with rare 
architectural designs, and one of these now little 
better than a dilapidated temple made of small¬ 
sized wooe-burnt bricks has survived to the present 
day. Providence has perhaps saved it from the 
river Padma by diverting the erosion process, for 
you know how the hungry river Padma swallows 
every year village after village stretching over miles- 
bringing death to men and cattle and causing 
destruction of valuable properties... 

Still weak from last night’s unusual exertion, I 
woke up in the morning and tottered there to that 
ancient temple, redolent with the memories of a 
bygone age—where if rumour is to be believed, bn 
Chaitanyadeb,* himself, came. It is said that he 
danced the holy dance of joy and thanks giving in 
company of fishermen, cowherds, and peasants of the 
neighbourhood who bad assembled there to make 
their obeisance to the incarnation of God. A 
spreading banian tree overhangs the outer hall 
where devotees still now come in large numbers 
every year on the full moon day of Falgoon when 
Sri Chaitanyadeb is supposed to have been born at 
Nabadwip as the son of Sachi Davi and Jagannatb 
Misra. 

The place appeared to be completely deserted, 
except for a lonely cat prowling among tall grasses, 
and a jackdaw looking at me askance from a nook 

of the temple’s outer wall in front of the main gate. 
There was no deity to be worshipped regularly, for 
the last holder of title to the property had long gone 


• Ihe Vaishnav Saint of the 15 Century. 
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away from the village and as no arrangement could 
be made for daily worship af the god Vishnu and 
his consort goddess Lakshmi, the idols were removed 
by the local landlord (who I have subsequently 
learnt is a relation of the Mukherjees on the mother’s 
side). The property, being dedicated to gods, couid 
not be grabbed by the landlord who though a 
relation of the Mukherjees is a greedy fellow—I have 
learnt from the local peasants subsequently. Of 
course, he instituted on several occasions cates for 
recovery of cess, and other charges payable under 
custom to the landlord who hat to pay them finally 
to the collectorate. But every time he instituted 
the case with an intention of purchasing the property 
at a nominal sum at court auction, the estate 
manager of the Mukherjee family Nibaran Babu 
was deputed by Mira Devi, mother of Mr. Mukherjee, 
and grandmother of Purnima Devi, to pay up the 
arrears and retain the title in favour of the family 
that had left the village. 

Imagine my surprise when I came to learn the 
name of the recorded titleholder I But let me not 
anticipate the course of events. First I should relate 
to you how I was received by the village people. 

I have already told you that I had toterred to the 
ancient temple-site. Finding the outer ball shady 
under the overhanging branches of the banian tree, I 
placed four bricks I collected from a nearby rubble- 
heap and lay down on my back after placing my bead 
on the bricks as one places it over a pillow. Though 
hard enough, it was not a bad substitute for a pillow. 
As I lay in that posture, I saw almost over my 
head a pile of wooden frames used on festive 
occasions like the car-festival, dol-jatra and jhuian. 
This pile was placed on a wooden bracket which 
portruded from the wall as a sort of an intermediate 
hanging roof. The brass decorations of these wooden 
frames had been stolen away, but many of the frames 
including the lamp-stands were still intact. I was 
surpised that this should be so, for wooden furniture 
unless used, usually get destroyed by weevils and 
other wood-eating worms. Who is the care-taker 
of such a dilapidated temple that it is not completely 
our of use ? Meditating on this rather striking 
feature of my immediate neighbourhood, and also 
on the memories of bygone days when the temple 
was first constructed and the enthusiastic owner of 
the temple along with the members of his family had 
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collected in their best dress on the consecratien day* 
I again fell asleep. 

I was roused by a shooting pain at the end of 
the middle finger of my right-hand palm. Whether 
I had been bitten by a vicious scorpin, or a snake, 
I was not sure at first. With a cry of pain, I sprang 
up and would have shouted for help if I were not 
sure of the place being thoroughly deserted. Thank 
God 1 it was a scorpion and net a snake. For I 
saw the little devil scampering away at a distance 
of four to five yards from me. 

Have you ever experienced the pain of a 
scorpion’s bite ? They compare the bite of consci¬ 
ence with that of a scorpion. My conscience was 
dear, I had never intentionally sought to injure 
anybody in this world. The Kumar Bahadur of 
course thinks that I have somehow influenced 
Purnima Devi against him. One of my colleagues 
who is well-informed about the affairs of the two 
house-holds told me the other day that there has 
been some sort of a hitch between Purnima Devi 
and Kumar Bahadur, since she is no longer seen 
in company with her fiance. Formerly, she used 
to tvalk almost every afternoon with him along a 
promenade of trees in front of the mansion gate and 
not far from the lodge where the bachelor teachers 
live. But I do not attach much importance to such 
conclusions on the part of young bachelors who 
seem to read romance in every leaf of the nearest 
tree, and may have an intention of pulling me by 
the leg. You see, in spite of your accusation that 
1 am an unpractical dreamer of empty dreams, I 
am realistic enough in discarding all romantic 
illusions about a rich man’s daughter who is shortly 
to becomes a multimillionaire’s wife. Is it possible 
by any ebance for such a person to get interested 
in me ?... 

...So the scorpion, I thought, attacked me not 
as an agent of God, but as an agent of Satan, just as 
in the bigger sphere of international relations, 
dictators have the scorpin tendency to attack 
neighbouring states. I was literally jumping all 
throughout the hall in a vain attempt to forget the 
pain, imitating the illustrious dead who danced 
here perhaps five centuries before in his holy ecstasy. 
I have read of ‘Pavbari Baba’, the saint of Gazipur 
supposed to live without food for days together. 
The stoiy goes that on one orcasion when he was 
deeply absorbed in meditation in his cave, dug out 
in the earthen bank of the Ganges at Gazipur, he 
was bitten on bis finger by a cobra, and roused from 
ecstasy by the material effect of the dealy venom 
spreading over his entiie body through the blood- 
circulatkg veins. Do you know what was the first 
thing he did when he saw the snake scampering 
away ? He is reported to have said (the story was 
told by a dieciplc who happened to call just at that 
moment)—‘‘Thou messenger of the Beloved I” 
Imagine the liberation of the soul from the trammels 
ot ■ bodily pleasure and pain—-from the dual thoeg 


as Swami Vivekananda calls it! Is it not a grand 
victory—grander than the victory of one nation 
over another ? Can you conceive of anything braver 
and more re-assuring ? India really ought to have 
been tbc best supporter of Christ ? Alexander the 
Great is said to have been struck by the physical 
endurance of the Indian gymnosophists (as the 
Greeks called them in their fashion), and though he 
ordered their execution, he was overwhelmed at the 
moral courage of these Asiatics of India refusing to 
bow down to any power on Earth... 

While coming in the train from Calcutta before 
joining my job at Keyurkati I had come across a 
page fiom the Civil and Military Gazette published 
from Lahore. The page was utilised by somebody 
in the making of a paper packet for sale of friedtrice 
I picked ir up from the floor of the compai tment, 
and opening the packet out of curiosity, and 
flattenis g the packet, chanced to read this story 
related by a British Captain. The story in brief is 
that during the days of Sepoy Mutiny a hoty man 
of Meerut was shot dead by a firing squad fit the 
order of the major because the man was mistaken 
for a spy. The holy man had refused to open his 
eyes and maintained silence even when questioned 
until be was shot at with a bullet. Ju»t before he 
closed his eyes again, this time for eternity, he is 
said to have smiled and uttered softly but clearly 
the foil wing words : ‘Tat Tam Asi’. The soldier 
who was nearest heard the words without knowing 
the meaning and reported to the captain who in 
his turn carried the message to the major. 
The major sought the help of a Sanskrit 
scholar and got the English rendering : ‘Thou art 
that’. Son of born fighters perhaps, the British 
Major must have found it extremely puzzling to 
hear of such a message. Eventually though 
he might have repented of having by mistake 
ordered the death of holy man—I am not sure, if 
he understood that inner significance of the 
message. 

He who kill* ar.d he who gets killed—are both 
identical in the ultimate analysis of the mysteries of 
creation. It is possible for any student of philosophy 
or even of science to undented the superficial meaning 
of this identification. But can you find anything 
more heroic and ennobling than the actual realisation 
of a truth which is not shaken even in the face of 
death ? Remember death is dreaded even by the 
most scholarly of philosophers, and theologians 
of the world. 

How difficult it is to put theory into practices was 
immediately clear to me as I danced in pain in the 
temple hall, and ultimately had to weep in pain. 
Of course I did not weep'like a child or a frightened 
woman--I wept like a soldier lying wouDded in the 
trench without hope of succour as the trench is 
deserted. It was a low moaning sound—something 
like the muffled sigh of a forest tree—that brought 
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my deliverer angel there. The scorpion scampering 
to a distance of a few yerds halted in the corner, 
and remained motionless there. My first impulse 
was to rush to it and trample it or crush it with 
the bricks. But on second thought I did not do 
so. The story of Swami Vivekananda and the 
scorpion came to my mind, and I controlled my 
desire to be spiteful in return of spite. Swamiji 
while travelling as a wandering monk had to cross 
a river when he saw a scorpin falling from the 
overhanging branch of a mango—tree into the 
stream. A holy roan as he was, not afraid of the 
scorpion, and feeling pity for the foul creature, 
stretched his hand and took the scorpion on his 
palm. But before he had safely deposited it on the 
river-bank, it bit his palm. The physical pain was 
added to the mental one, I am afraid, because 
Swamiji perhaps had thought that his gesture for 
help might be appreciated even by a scorpion. 
Therein he was sadly disappointed. This is my 
commentary, the biography only states that he was 
convinced that a creature cannot give up its own 
nature. The nature of the scorpion is to bite, but 
it is the function of a holy man to forgive and forget. 
In my case, there was na mental pain, for I had 
neither saved the scorpion nor helped it in any way. 
So I, thoght, I should put up with physical pain— 
and that was not much. 

...How I might have fared on that day without 
the help of Rupkumari—I am not sure. She, 
Rupkumari, happens to be the wife of a young 
fisherman nomed Srimanta. She had come with 
tier offerings of fruits and flowers as a homage to 
Manasa, the goddess governing snakes, scorpions, 
and similar poisonous creatures. The village people 
have to reckon this goddess as of great importance 
in their daily life. The huts in which they live are 
usually thatched cottages with earthen floors. Rats 
make hotes, and snakes enter those rat-holes, unless 
stopped everyday with fiesh plasterins of earth. It 
it a trying experience for any cultivator or fisherman’s 
wife to keep her home free from the danger of 
snake-bite. Thev, of course, belive that urath 
at the hands of a snake cr of a tiger is an eventuality 
which, bring written on the lines of the forehead 
by Providence, cannet be averted; still they come 

all customary dates and offer homage to the 
goddess of snakes and vipers with the prescribed 
libations of milk, bananas and flowers for the purpose 
of propitiating her and reducing her chances of 
getting angry again. The western people and people 
living in cities and towns are not—they need not 
be, afraid of snakes. They may therefore laugh at 
the naivete of the rus'ic folk; but 1, ever since I have 
experienced that soorpion’s bite, am prepared to be 
submissive to Manasa, if only she spares me another 
experience... 

The banian tree that overhangs the outer hall 
of the temple is supposed to be the seat of the 
dreaded goddess, and th*re is good reason behind 


this belief, because the tree growing in the midst of 
debris is surrounded by a jangle of Assam creepers 
of almost equatorial growth. Behind the jungle 
one can see the toppling roof of a brick-built house 
which has long gone out of use for want of repairs. 
On the north side there was once an orchard, but 
most of the trees have been felled and appropriated 
by the agents of the local zemindar. Altogether the 
spot is eminently suited to strike one’s imagination 
about the importance of the angry goddess, she is 
responsible, so goes the belief among the rural folk, 
for a large number of deaths from snake-bite in the 
neighbourhood every year after the cold season is 
over. It is believed that the victims had affronted 
her either deliberately or by oversight. I am giving 
you this long description, because I am not sure if 
you, a resident of Calcutta, have ever cared to 
analyse the psychology of the rural folk behind their 
worship of the snake goddess. Popular custom, 
belief and superstition are relative to a people's 
experience of real dangers. Suppose the world of 
human beings were free from all dangers. Would 
the masses then care to worship God at all ? Ninety* 
nine out of hundred would turn atheists, I am sure. 
So far the view of the Russian materialists who 
ridicule feligion as a device for perpetuating exploita¬ 
tion of the weak and the unorganised by the clever 
and the unscrupulous class in society—has a basis of 
truth. The village priests, for instance, exploit the 
rural folk, and appropriate a part of the rural 
production offered by the fear-stricken masses for 
propitiating gods and goddesses. But there is another 
side of the shield. Worship of gods and goddesses 
symbolising the forces of good and evil in life was 
current among the ancient Greeks and the Romans 
who racially belonged to the same Arya stock f-ora 
which the upper druses of Hindu Indian have come. 
They branched out, I am told by historian! in a 
different direction under pressure of population. 

If this be so, the worship of the gods and 
goddesses, was not. occasioned by fear alone. For 
the Greeks, the Romans *nd the ancient Hindus 
were also lovers of be-uty, and the urge to aesthetic 
fulfilment is Mill found in India in the vridesp?cad 
and increasingly more popular festivities in honour 
of Saraswati the geddess of learning, painting, dance 
and music. You can explain the worship of goddess 
Durga and Kali as in respoues to the popular dread 
of war. molestation, famine, disease and distress. 
Even the worship of the goddess Lakshmi corres¬ 
ponding to the Greek worship of Ceres, the goddess 
of plenty and abundance—has a reference to man’s 
dread of economic insecurity But by no stretch of 
imagination you can accout for the enthusiasm of the 
people for the white goddess that plays at the Verna, 
seated on lotus, with a white gander as her pet. She 
is the source cf pure delight, Mote the beauty of 
the popular concept : like Diana, she is immaculately 
pure : in none of the current ‘Puranas’,* she is 

•Sscred poems containing stories in Sanskrit. 
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described as the spouse of god. She is still now a 
virgin in popular belief and wishes also. 

If this be so, it is clear that the source of religious 
belief is not fear of calamities only, it has 
its origin also in the people’s need for aesthetic 
delight. 

So please do not think poorly of Rupkumari if she 
had come to worship the goddess of snakes. The 
dreaded snake after all is one of the most beautiful 
creatures in Nature’s creation. Have you not 
noticed the gorgeous display of col our of a Cobra’s 
hood, as it rises majestically above green grass, when 
the snake-charmer draws the tune from his swelling 
lute ? And should you not agree that goddess Manasa 
may be also as beautiful as Saraswati ? I only wish 
she were more contented and governed with a firm 
hand the venom of the human mind. 

Rupkumari came forward, seeing me there, and 
asked, 

“Who are you Thakoor ?” 

As 1 did not answer immediately, she went on 
questioning “What brings you here ? What’s 
happened to you ? Why do you move your right 
hand like that ?” 

“A scorpion has bit me.” 

“A scorpion 1” 

She heaved a sigh of relief, and saluted the goddess 
of snakes by raising her folded palms above her head 
and then lowering them down to her fore-head. 

“Why do you 3alute the skies ?” 

In spite of physical pain, I was tempted to 
question her now in surprise. 

She only said, “Come me at orce. I’ll take you 
to him who hai got power over scorpions. He knows 
the hymns.”... 

I went limping and followed her lead. At a 
turn of the village-path she stopped, turned her head 
back, and enquired in her sweetly shrill voice : 

f Can you walk a little way longer ? You are 
limping.” There was s? mpathy in her looks. 

“My feet ache from the pain of prickly thorns. 
But I can walk a mile, if that will do,” I said... 

She went ahead of me, but this time she walked 
slowly. 

She is a plump sort of a middle-aged woman 
with abundant flowing hair which repeatedly came 
down upon the nape of her neck. She wore no 
blouse, but her ‘Sari* was not unclean, and this was 
uncommon in a fisherwoman, for such was she. 
In spite of malariel attacks from which few rural 
folk ever escape, Rupkumari has letained her 
vivacity of disposition. Her nose is not sharp, her 
complexion is daik, and she has had severe burns 


on her right hand arm—I could see the scars on her 
exposed arm. Yet, how angellic she appeared to 
me then, as she whaked with grace and led roe to 
her thatched cottage. There is a courtyard of about 
three hundred square feet in front of the bambo- 
gate. The entire cottage area is fenced with posts 
of‘Sajina’, ‘Jeol and ‘Paid madar' with horizontal 
belts of lean bamboo—branches tied with cane 
strings. The front side, however, is decorated with 
‘Pata Bahar’—plants with bushy leaves of variegated 
colour, and is attractive to look at. The courtyard, 
I saw, was on that date or probably a day before, 
swept clean of all dirt and when I was given a mat 
to sit on the covered verandah of the fisherman’s 
‘At-chala’*, I was altogether impressed with the 
neatness and cleanliness of the cottage—dwellers as 
contrasted with the filth of slum life with which I 
was surrounded at Calcutta. For a fisherman the 
husband of Rupkumari was much too good—looking 
and appeared to me quite a gentleman in the dignity 
and calm assurance with which he requested me to 
take my seat. * 

...Of course, traditional respect for a Brahmin 
made him stand before me, so, long as I did not ask 
him to sit down. Funny ! how we, the Brahmins 
of India, have propagated the ideas of social 
stratification. I remember a shoemaker by caste, 
but a multi millionaire in landed property and 
bank-balance through his trade in shoes and leather- 
on one occasion had commissioned me to paint for 
him a picture of Lakshmi and her spouse Vishnu to 
be hung up in his commodious drawing-hall. All 
the time he was talking to me, I felt he was diffident 
and hesitating as to the propriety of his smoking 
before me. He sat on the same cushion upon which 
I sat after I had given my last direction to the 
servant who was hanging the painting after it been 
bound up in an attractively decorated frame. He 
was sa shaken because of the tradition of respect for 
'Brahmins and the gods’, that ultimately when I was 
leaving, he asked me to permit him to take the dust 
off my feet. Betore I could remonstrate, he, an 
aged man of grey hairs, before his own servants and 
one European trader (with whom he bad trade 
transactions and who wa3 sitting there in the 
drawing-room), had made the obeisance he 
desired... 

I fancy Plato in his previous birth, must have 
been a good Brahmin, for his ideas of social strati¬ 
fication are in accordance with the tri-partite division 
of the human soul : reason, spirit and appetite, and 
corespond closely to the Brahmanic division of 
qualities of the human sould into Sattwa (Reason), 
Rajas (Spirit), and Tatnas (Appetite). And no 
wonder plato expected implicit obedience from the 
producing class in his idell state, just as the Brahmina 
of India succeeded in imposing their supposed moral 
supsriority as an axiomatic truth upon the rest of 
the community in ancient India. 

(to be continued) 
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Now the Seminar was skirting the outward rhn 
of its span when Prativa deemed it wise to slip out 
of the crowd to avoid a direct meeting with Pratap. 
A peculiar sensation ran through her. It bogged 
her down with nervousness, quite unusual with her. 
She knew that any change meeting with Pratap 
would reveal the secrecy of her mind. She would 
simply sag under the beaming rays of his piercing 
•yes. So without much casting about, the slipped 
thsougb the irregularities of the jostling crowd and 
trekked through the street along, slightly earlier than 
the bursting forth of the sprawling crowd awaiting a 
release from the auditorium. 

She breathed and breathed heavily. Air rustled 
through her breast. She got the relief she sought 
after. At least a respite was there to frame up her 
mind and tidy up her thoughts confud with twists 
and kinks. She would find time to iron out the 
kinks, if any. 

On the way, a recapitulation followed- She 
recounted back the whole course of lecture and the 
role she played in the Seminar to make herself 
towering over others, especially Pratap, who made 
a very brief and curt speech. His erudition did 
rot beam through it. It was rather very common 
place at d haidly held out any flavour. People 
expected a longer Rpeech teeming with constructive 
suggestions born of pregnant thoughts. At least, he 
flopped, wherein she excelled and hit the box. A 
sort of sadistic pleasure overtook her. She sank d. 
She smiled gleefully. And she was all alone. She 
enjoyed. Enjoyed her own sardonic smile. 

The way touched upon the door of her house 
and died. Wind was sighing but suddenly stopped 
when it found the atmosphere round the heart of 
Prativa was obstinately hilarious. 

A brief dinner followed and she went straight 
to bed without rippling her fingers through the 
leaves of books. A sleep was more welcome than 
any study' which might have faded out into 
a drowsiness with cuts of disturbing dreams. 

Sleep came in but in a slow pace orbiting through 
the twists of nerves. It languished on the way. 
Meanwhile shrubs of thought shot up their heads in 
the mind and wishful pictures hovered at light wings 
through the brain. Prativa was sleepy but half 
asleep. Prablems of life were threading through 
her at a dull pace. 

Pratap had a fling of intellect but it was sheer 


foolishness to hang about him with an avid eye. 
He bad a distinctive character of his own, but 
nothing further. Yes, he came twice here and the 
time with him was smooth and pleasant, that’s all. 
In the truest sense Prativa had no weakness for hint 
that waa her analysis about herself. Rather, her 
mind had a special bent for Sunil, which pined for 
him. Of these two people, who was more towering, 
it was difficult to say. A comparison was useless. 
They stood on two distinct planes. They had no 
common area of similarity. 

Prativa paused in her process of thinking slowed 
down at the sleepy corner of her mind. She loosely 
thought when Sunil was faring at a distant shore, 
what was the harm, if somebody especially a man 
like Pratap just came in and rested a while upon the 
empty throne of Sunil. 

The waves of Pratap were hitting the shore of 
the mind over and over again. They could not be 
held back. Stealing a sub-dued smile, Prativa told 
to herself: 

“For whom I have been roving all alone, 

The thirsty eyes could not beam upon him”. 

She corrected herself, and told in a soliloquy, 
“No eyes were not truly thirsty but a chance meeting 
with him would not have been unwelcome. Rather, 
it wmild have lent some warmth. Moreover, a span 
of month passed away since his last visit. He might 
step in here and that is very likely”. 

Making a self analysis, she again smiled and 
•aid, “I have become lestive almost like Sree Radha, 
and am counting days since his departure with an 
expectancy of his arrival. In the language of a 
Vaishnava poet, 

“Days rolled on from to-days to tomorrows 

And covered the length of a month. 

And from month to month, 

They slid through the span of year. 

But life’s desire was left unfulfilled 

And pined in the dull desert.” 

“Pratap has become almost a Sree Krishna and 
is going to capture the throne of Sunil. But there 
cannot be two Sree Krishna* in the same Brindavan. 
fin nil m ay lose his claim to the throne. He is late. 
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He ought to have known that land and woman 
ahouid not be left uncared for. Some active hand will 
grab them in the absence of the owner of they will 
get hardened and stratified. Sunil is getting late 
in the race. Who will say Pratap has not already 
stolen a march over him ?” 

Sleep came in slowly jacketted by this thin 
film of thoughts. A late morning opened her door, 
when breakfast time already ran out. Prativa started 
walking through the veins of the day with an idle 
step. No special call of duty. Her movement was 
like a dodging and curling smoke through a thin 
wind lacking in positive direction. 

It was like a holiday for her. It was sickly 
white without any red corpusles of activities in its 
arteries. Rather, was it a stolid lump of butter 
without an animation. Languishment worked out 
its structure and frame. 

The following day was slow and it sent languid 
waves on the shore of the evening. They skimmed the 
ring of the horizon and were lost in darkness. Atmos* 
phere breathed a dripping cold and hardly any soul 
was on the street. It was, as if, a sit-down strike inside 
the house with blinds and shutters down. 

People who could break through this muggy 
weather were the school students previously engaged 
in the rehearsal of the drama. But their energy 
sagged when it was drummed into their car* that 
with satya in an important role on the stage, any 
drama would smack of social apostasy. The young 
blood did not accept the situation lying down. 
They could not strike out any difference between 
satya and anyother boy who did not carry social 
stigma. But the elderly goody type of boys 
who slways worked as pasty mud against the wheel 
of any progress, sobered down the agility and struck 
the final spoke to the wheel. For the time being, 
the confused minds of the boys hovered round the 
broken hive and settled in respective houses till a 
new fangled idea cut across their minds. But today 
none was to be found loitering in the street. 

Meanwhile, a news received a great currency 
in the circle of the boys that Satya's mother still 
continued to stay in a house of the undersirable and 
forbidden quarter. In the eyes of the cliquish type 
of boys, it was an abominable crime and it defied 
any tolerance resulting in ex-communication of 
Satya. 

This cluster of boys went round each house and 
set fire to the faggot of the funny news. They 
enjoyed a hellish satisfaction when Satya was declared 
an out-cast, unfit for any social contact. All energy 
that fed the arteries for staging a drama was chan¬ 


nelled to this directions. Rehearsal fell through. 
The light of drama went out. 

Suddenly, Satya found himself thrown into a 
glomy abyss with nobody to extricate or pull him 
out. A dark death was looming large in his eyes. 
A shadow of unknown danger stalked at a 
heavy foot behind his back. He got nervous and 
nervous. 

He knew that there was some elements of truth 
in the rumour which was not a new or a fresh 
discovery of the boys. It was %n old event with 
roots in the past. Society extended an acceptable 
tolerance to it without much bickering. 
Society knew that it was the screaming fact which 
sounded through the history and there was no point 
in trying to push it out. It was like water hyacinth 
which would appear through a different point if 
pressed hard down into water by a rod. No death 
would mark its finality. Always a chain reaction 
through Nature’s fountain would feed the event into 
life. Repression strengthens the repressed andt knits 
them up. Laws of society nagote certain bold’and 
spontaneous stream of events of life, just to make 
their run smooth, without recking that a barrage 
without any sluice gate will once be swept away 
by the continuous collection of impounded water 
within it. If you shut down your eyes to the world, 
it would not cease to exist. Blind laws do not 
envisage anything beyond the immediate interest 
thistled on the baming present. They consider 
not the past through which it has had a run nor 
do they know the future whose wall it washes with 
a vehemence pregnant with undefined possibilities. 
These social laws are born on the soft soil of 
ignorance and spread their leaves on the twigs of 
emotion, scales the walls of reason being carried 
over by the waters of sentiment. These laws are 
gallows which shut the flow of blood between heart 
and brain of society when some arteries or veins 
give way opening up a new avenue or a channle 
which means a great departure from the original 
course and mostly it is unhealthy and palls upon 
the very concept and structure of the society. 

Ill society is always swamped over with unhealthy 
prejudice which attain the prestige and sanctity of 
culture with time and they are worshipped as 
saerosanct. 

A chain of reflection crossed thrugh the mind 
of Prativa. She was helpless and sighed at the poor 
luck of Satya. She resorted to a soliloquy and said 
to herself, "society moves on the wheels of its 
irregularities, at last it bumps upon a rock just to 
adjust itself to a new order which goes smoothly 
well for the time being and calls in for a new change 
at some distant future.” *» 

(To be continued) 
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SHORT STORY 


THE ADULTURESS 

PREMENDRA MITRA 


Sri Ptemendra Milra is one of the foremost writ 
tamed name and fame throughout India both as 


The brainwaves and I. Q,. of my old servant 
sometimes left me in a quandary. I was once 
chiding him for this. “Wbat were my instructions, 
you bloke ? Didn’t I ask you to tell anyone wishing 
to see me that I wasn't at home, and thus put him 
off?” 

The fellow grinned and said, “That’s exactly 
what I have done. So far I have told nine callers 
that you arc out of Calcutta”. 

It was just like him. He was in the 
habit of overshooting the mark. So, for him to 
give out that I was away from the city when I 
was supposed to have stirred out of home for only 
a little while, was not unlikely. The fellow con¬ 
tinued his chatter, “That faetry gentleman would 
n't move. Said he, “No, no, I know for certain 
your master is busy with his writing in secret. So 
and inform him that Biswa Babu has come to make 
payment.” I told him to his face, 'Don't talk of 
money. Even if you offer diamonds and emeralds 
I shall maintain that master is out of town. I have 
been so advised.” 

The news upset me. "What, have you turned 
away Biswa Babu ?” I shrieked. 

“Why should n’t ?” he smartly asserted, “I show 
no favours to anyone, fat or lean.” 

I was piqued. “Why then have you come 
to tell me of another caller ?” I demanded of 
him. 

He seemed to be abashed. “What do you say 
sir ? She is a real lady, not an ordinary woman. 
Her looks will tell you that.” 

Needless to mention that I went to meet the 
visitor with the recent loss of ready cash rankling 
my heart. As soon as I entered the sitting-room 
she greeted me with folded hands and begged to 
be excused for troubling me at that hour. I sized 
her up and found that she was a young girl, not 
more than twenty-two or twenty-three years old. 
But she was taller than an average Bengalee girl 
and her graceful looks and dignified hearing led me 
to agree with my servant that she indeed did not 
come of the comon folk. I bade her be seated and 
asked, “What's the matter ? Please tell me." 


ere in Bengal. Wielding a versatile pen he has 
a poet and a fiction-writer. —Editor 


“You see, I want to talk to you in private,* 
said the girl, a little hesitant. 

“That’s what you are doing,” I remarked 
dryly. 

“Yes, yes” she collected herself and said “please 
don’t mind for wasting your time. But I thought I 
had belter consult some one like you. I shall tell 
you my story in short. I hope you will help me 
solve my problem.” 

My mind was still engrossed in my literary 
exercise as I knew for certain that the editor’s man 
would come to collect it in the evening. So I said 
rather impatiently, “But I don’t understand why 
you have come to me of all persons. I am a mere 
fiction-writer. I weave plots and dish out stories 
and novels, ft is n’t my job to solve any problem, 
nor do I have the power to do so.” 

“Why do you say you have no power ? Since 
you write fiction you might as well help me. I once 
read one of your stories. I have come to you to-day 
bearing the same in mind.” 

“What story is that ?” I could not help being a 
little curious. 

“I don’t remember the title, but it’s about a 
married girl. Unable to bear neglect and torture 
of her husband she obtained divorce from him. 
Then she married another man, but she had to face 
the same trouble in a different form. But marrying 
twice and having come in intimate contact with 
two men, she felt she had become unchaste to her 
second husband.” 

“I don’t remember to have ever written such 
a story.’* I chuckled and then added emphatically, 
“No. no, this is n’t my writing. You are wrong.” 

“Not your writing ? Then I must have made a 
mistake. I am so messing up things these days. 
Still if you kindly listen to me,” said the embarrassed 
and perplexed young women. 

"But can’t you come other day ? I shall be 
terribly busy for a few days. Believe me, I can’t 
spare even a momet now. Please come on 
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Sunday week,’’ I tried to be polite inspite of my 
impatience. 

“Sunday week ?” Disappointment was writ 
large on her face. “But I can't wait anymore. 
Delay will only complicate the problem and then 
I am afraid no solution will be found." 

I gave up the attempt to put the incorrigible girl 
off and said, “Alright, let me hear your story. But—” 

“No, I shan’t take much of your time," she 
interrupted me and began, “you see, like the 
husband of the young heroine of that story, the 
man I was first married to was also a debauch. 
Besides, he was worthless, stubborn and moody. 
I tried my best to get on with him, to please him. 
I even bore his bodily torture on me in silence 
in the hope that he would mend his ways 
some day. But it was all in vain. His conduct 
went from bad to worse day by day. In a word, 
he gave me hell. At last I could bear it no longer. 
I left him and came away. After sometime I filed 
a suit of divorce against him. He hadn’t the courage 
to contest it. Divorce was granted to me and I 
married again like that story’s heroine. But here 
ends the similarity with that tale. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that my present husband 
is really a handsome person and a polished gentle¬ 
man." 

“You are n’t happy even with such an ideal 
husband, is that your trouble ?" I ventured to 
ask. 

“No, no, I am perfectly happy. In fact, I have 
never been so happy and comfortable in life. But 
I am unable to bear such happiness, such comfort", 
she wailed. 

“Why ?” I wondered. 

“That former husband of mine is still after me.” 
She was about to break down in despair. “He 
meets me on different pretexts, askes me to go back 
to him, and—” 

She was overwhelmed with emotion and could 
check herself no longer. In a terror-stricken voice 
she went on, “I am finding it impossible to resist 
bis hold on me. I have n’t forgotten his torture, 
neglect and humiliation. X remember life with him 
was an unbroken nightmare. Still I can’t even 
repay the debt of gratitude, I owe my present 
husband, whose love has been snch a blessing to me 
and who with such tender care has stood like a rock 
between me and all worries, sorrows and troubles. 
I am afraid, in fact I feel, I shan’t be able to ignore 
the old persecutor’s call, but shall run away with 


him some day. He has asked me to wait for him 
at a particular place. If I really go there, then—" 

“Why then will you go there I questioned in 
amazement. 

“I have made up my mind not to go, but I 
wonder if I shall be able to stick to it," she replied 
in g pathetic tone. 

I kept silent for a while and then said as calmly 
I could. “Why don’t you tell your husband 
everything and together go Somewhere for quite 
sometime ? Go to a place where no one can find 
you out and pester you.” 

“In that case I will have to disclose everything 
to him. How can I do that ? How can I tell him 
that 1 want to run away from my own terrible urge 
for that man ? Just imagine how shocked will be 
be. Shall I repay his intense love and faith towards 
me in such a fashion ?’’ She remarked in sheer 
desperation. t 

4 

“I see no other way out. On the one hand is 
your terrible urge for your old husband, whom you 
divorced yourself, and on the other rest your deep 
reverence and gratitude for the decent gentleman 
whom you have now chosen as your partner in life. 
How can you reconcile these conflicting emotions ? 
If you can’t ovecome your passion for the old fellow, 
then the only honest course for you will be to make 
a clean confession before your present husband, 
even though it might break his heart,” I suggested 
hesitatingly. 

“Yes, I know there’s no way out.” The young 
woman got up at she said so and left the room and 
went away suddenly without bidding me farewell 
even. 

I sat still for sometime. The incident was so 
unusual that I began to wonder whether anybody 
else was really present in the room so long or not. 

The young lady never came again. I know 
nothing about her name, address and other partic¬ 
ulars. Even if I knew, I doubt if I would ever 
have made further enquiries about her. Still great 
Curiosity grips my mind at times. What path has 
she chosen ? What has ultimately prevailed over 
her,—grateful reverence and love, or inexplicable, 
irresisteble infatuation ? 

I returned to my desk after her sudden departure, 
but could not complete the story I had started to 
write. 

{Translated by J. L. Das ) 


Non-Alignment is a part of the broader policy of working for world Peace and 
cooperation. We have arrived at a stage when «ny other policy may lead to disaster. 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 
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FILMARQUEE 

DhruvajyotJ Roy-Chovrdlmry 


Perhaps one doesn’t have to holler Columbus to 
see sex and politics run along, now with politics' 
sex too gets along well and nice right from the age 
of Louis XIV’s mistress Madam Pompadour down 
to Christine Killer of Ward—Profumo and farther 
down to our own times of Vidyacharan Shukla and 
Sanjay Gandhi coinciding, yes, coinciding with 
Canadian Prime Minister’s wife running away into 
the groovy-kroovy world of a certain Rock musician’s 
oomhy-oomphy pad I Commoners like us, when we 
hear a breath of ail this, whether it stinks or smells, 
fee) the hfe worthliving ! 

Just like sex, cinema too has its fair share of 
intercourse with polities. Sex mucks up or makes 
up cinema medium is altogether an another matter 
to deal with, at least academically, but politics does 
have an orgasm when rubbed along with cinema. 
In Hollywood, there are Shirley Macleans and 
Marlon Brandos, in Bengal we have Soumitra 
Chatterjees and Utpal Duttas, in Bombay there are 
Prans and Devs (as the recent election had pointed) 
and Bachhans'and Rakhis but nowhere in the world 
one could see cinema so much interlocked in orgasm 
as in south India. South Indian cinema writhes 
and throbs with cinematic politics 1 

The case in point is M.G. Ramachandran—now 
a chief minister. Heroined with girls one third of 
his age he is the biggest draw all over South. In a 
recent statement MGR said he did not consider his 
success as a politician to the glamour-boy image of 
south Indian cinema. He must be a very good 
artiste, if he weren’t, he couldn’t have lasted this 
long—forty two years, precisely. But it is time he 
thought whether to get along with films or dabble 
along with politics. Both can’t get on with each 
other. At least, there is no example to be found 
anywhere. The debonair matinee idol Ashokekumar— 
irresistable all over India with no paunch at an age 
when one expects to find one—switched on to 
character roles instead of ending up as an ossified 
fashion model like Dev Anand toddling pathetically 
in mod outfits and flared trousers kicking up the 
heels in a tragic manner. Know your age-old boy 
and grow old gracefully 1 

Bombay : Ill at Ease 

Following our Finance Minister’s budget speech 
with a new tax levied on the blackmoney oriented 
industry, the whole of Bombay was in a terrible 
soup. 62 flicks about to be realeased got roughed 
up, 17 censor-okayed got choked up, Aortal organised 
but our Finance Minister along with Commerce and 


Foreign-Affair Ministers, did n’t budge a centimeter 
from the stand taken earlier. 



A prominent Star Mauthmi Chatter jee 

Amrita Nahata with Kissa Kursika (tale of a 
chair) fame has already polled a very strong public 
opinion all over India—so much so that one fondly 
hopes the picture will be remade. Then again, 
L8. Johar is busy making a film on Nasbandi with 
Gandy (V. G. Shukla fame) as its heroine. One 
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heart that Johar will show how some of our political 
leaders (with identical names) were sterilised by a 
nurse ! Taste has never been a favourite point with 
Johar and Nasbandi—Johared—won’t be something 
very tasteful but stinking, yes I 

Sumitra Devi is back into circulation again after 
a pretty long cooling down, she stars in a mytholo¬ 
gical in Hindi and Gujrati bracketed with—guess 
who—Dara Singh I 

Navendu Ghose is busy writing scenario for 
Phaniswar nath Renu’s famous novel Maila Anchal. 
Some very powerful artistes from Bombay and 
Calcutta will be in this film with Nandita Thakur 
as its heroine. 

Satyajit’s Shatranj ki Khelari has finished its 
Calcutta shooting and is now in Bombay with all 
the celebrated film crew members. Sanjeev Kumar, 
according to reports, has put a lot ol virtuosity in the 
role given to him. 

Calcutta Calamity ! 

Finance Minister’s 10% on the total length of a 
film has hit the Calcutta moviemakers where it hurts 
most. The leaders at this belt are going places to 
do something about it. 

When Durga Bhattacbaryya started his Mantu 
in 16mm with no showy rollcalls on the credit side— 


people sniggered. But he has done it, finally. 
Modelled along the experimental kind, Mantu is a 
story of a railway hawker. 

Few other films are there to keep the routine 
works of film studios with Chameli Memsab going 
to Bombay with a foreign star 1 

And to spice it all, Dinen Gupta, a director, 
could not patch up a tiff going between her daughter 
Sonali and Jhumur—his heroine. Sonali shooed 
Jhumur the other day and jprked up a rumour 
associating a connexion between her father and 
Jhumur. Things are pretty spicy on this ! 

Hollywood Bits and Teats ! 

Alain Resnais’s Providence made every orie iqirm 
in seats under pressure of boredom and despair. 
The story is all about a novelist who can’t sleep 
one night and drinks wine to write a story using 
his dead wife and the family. But the reincarntaions 
prove wrong at the wrong hours giving the Viewers 
a sort of introspection of a tortured soul. 

Another feature film, Harlan County, USA, deals 
with the bloody coal miners strike in Kentucy. The 
characters are real-life to show ihe social struggle 
of workers. Barbara Koople, its director, has done 
less talking than expected trom films of this sort. 


(0<mtd. from page 19) 


Western news monopolies. Along with the other 
non-aligned and littoral countries, it strongly opposes 
the importation of super-power tensions into the 
Indian Ocean region. 

Iraq, economically and politically stable as it 
never was before, is set on the road to progress and is 
also happy to contribute its share to the economic 
development of fellow developing countries, fraternal 
non-oil-producing Arab countries and the countries of 
Africa for which the oil-producing countries have set 


up a special fund. Strong and stable Iraq is a force 
for stability, unity and progress in the Arab World 
and the entire region, and it is proud to count India, 
and all other forward-looking countries in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and Europe among its friends. 

On the happy occasion of the ninth anniversary of 
»he Revolution the Government and people of Iraq 
greet the Government and people of friendly India 
and assure them of continued cooperation in pursuit 
of common goal of achieving a world free from 
inequality, exploitation and fear. 


Small Entrepreneurs in West Bengal should take full advantages of the 
following facilities offered by W. B. S. I. C. : — 


(a) Financial assistance on easy terms for the procurement of indigenous and imported 
raw-materials. 

(b) Accommodation in the Industrial Estates with infrastructural facilities. 

(c) Accommodation in the Commercial Estates with nominal rent. 

(d) Supply of scarce categories of raw-materials. 



tiesi B encjal Small Indus! rios torporation 

(A GOVT. OF WEST BENGAL UNDERTAKING) 

>A, RAJA SUBODH MULLICK SQUARE, (3rd FLOOR), CALCUTTA-13 
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Political Parties in Venezuela 


In the history of Venezuela, the presence of 
political parties has played a vital role. They have 
proved important to the nation in that they have 
wielded considerable influence on the nation’s public 
opinion sector, electoral organizations, revolutionary 
groups, pressure groups, leading groups, regional 
groups, local bands, and have been an active factor 
in the development of Venezuela’s political life. 

The first parties 

Venezuela’s first political party was called the 
Patriotic Society and was founded by Fransisco de 
Miranda and Simon Bolivar in 1811. It was 
founded primarily as a group to be intrumrntal in 
pressuring the National Congress to proclaim national 
independence. As a result of restlessness manifested 
on the part of Venezuelan youth, whose main 
purpose was to put an end to colonial dependence, 
it focused its efforts on creating a sovereign republic. 
It managed to gather some six hundred members in 
the Caracas area alone, and affiliate groups were 
installed shortly afterwards in Barcelona, Barinas, 
Valencia and Puerto Cabello. Its doctrine was 
essentially nationalistic, democratic, republican and 
revolutionary. A radical wing was militant in their 
ranks. As the moderate sector believed that it 
needed merely,, to pressure the Congress with well 
directed objectives, without committing imprudent 
actions, it soon gave rise to dissidence. Those who 
were most impatient and exalted soon opted for 
separation. And it was the San Felipe monk, Jose 
Joaquin Liendo, who headed the revolutionary 
group. With them a new party was founded which 
was called, “The Club of the Shirtless”. 

Conservative Party 

As a reaction to the opposition, the conservative 
faction beigns to organize, and it is they who have 
the reigns of power at their command. Their leader 
is General Paez. He has expressed Personalist 
politics, was the promoter of oligarchical paternalism, 
the dispenser of honors and rewards for a group of 
privileged souls. The inter6ts and aspirations of the 
people revolve around him. He’s the leader, the 
personification of the government, the prestige which 
sustains the political machinery. But, on the other 
hand, the fact that his dwindling popularity has 
taken root is noticed. The press begins to attack 
him and maintain that he has halted the develop¬ 
ment of the nation. He attributes the agitation to 
the opposition. Acting from the necessity to defend 
itself the government obtains press machinery and 
publicity material, making them available. The need 
to create parlies and to delineate public opinion is 
brought up. Constitution, Peace and Order are now 
regarded as a party theme, and its supporters— 
generally paid bureaucrats-'are the prototypes and 
the incarnation of these postulates. Thus, the 
Conservative Party is born, emerging from powers 
and whifcb is represented by General Jose Antonio 
Paez. Its administrators are high officials and 
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Dr. Manuel Vicente Magallcaee. 

agents of the state, the officials and state governors 
and Municipal Mayors. 

Its economic nucleus was the commercial sector, 
the leaders, and the remainder is made up by a 
small number of aristocrats whose sole aspiration 
was to assume public posts. It is because of this 
that the term conservative finds an adeqbate expres¬ 
sion to distinguish it from the field where other 
political struggles are centered. 

This was the governing body which was at the 
hub of national activity until 1848. ... 

Liberal Party 

Towards the middle of 1840, a group of men 
from Caracas, drawn principally from the civil sector, 
resolved to found an association with the purpose 
of participating in public debates. The writer 
Thomas Lander is the man behind the idea, and 
who sets the initiative into motion; he brings along 
the Agricultural Sectors, which he belongs to, and 
which be manages politically. Originally, the idea 
was to create a party with local character and is 
called The Libera) Society of Caracas. Afterwards, 
this society would become the Liberal Party and its 
activity would extend to all of the republic. 

At the beginning of 1841, the struggle becomes 
more evident, and some men belonging to the group 
and who have be^i alarmed by the course taken bv 
recent events prefer to become marginated. Others 
retire from the public sector and are established in 
opposition groups. Thus, the Society is liberated 
from people who constitute a true block to the road 
to development. Slowly, the party begins extending 
itself and periodic campaigns begin bringing it closer 
to the popular masses. Its prestige is heightened, 
gaining ground as it nears final goal. Within a few 
years it will become a robust movement capable of 
facing its adversaries. At the end of 1845, the pro¬ 
cess of structuring will be accelerated and the party 
begins to function in principal areas of the nation. 

The Liberal Party was an association of accumla- 
ted interests because its poly-clasied composition 
prevails over the sectors which offer most in the way 
of future national development, representing the 
rural feudalism and urban oligarchy, but it is a clear 
difference with the Conservative Party by the fact 
that it was not born under military purposes and 
constituted, contrariwise, the expression of civil 
groups. Even though it is distorted, after its birth and 
first performance, we can not negate the fact that the 
conduct of its leaders, during the opposition of 18-40 
to 46 was completely liberal. These wanted to adv¬ 
ance and harbored progressive tendencies which were 
geared towards social reform. Its actvity forced the 
popular sectors into acquiring a battle consciousness, 
which with the passing of time was to culminate as 
the practical realization >u the Federal War. 

Tafieists and Gregorians 

The first of the Monagas to rise to power was Jose 
Tadeo, who succeeded his brother Jose Gregorio. At 
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the beginning* it was believed that, by virtue of the 
latter’s character and simplicity, the first born was 
to have a decisive influence on the course of govern* 
xnent activity, but in practice this appreciation did 
not prove accurate. Soon, Jose Gregorio formed 
bis own group. 

Form that moment on, the two revolutionary 
tendencies are manifested among the liberals, those 
of the "Gregorians”, who aspire to powers, and those 
of the “Tadeist”, who feeling persecuted, rally to 
the flgh». The hatred and ambitions take charge of 
the rest. 

Federal Party 

Following the overthrow of Jose Tadto Moiugas 
during his second period, in March o the 

Democratic Society of Santa Rosalia is formed in 
Caracas. Although many of the old liberal* appear in 
its ranks, the term “liberal” s< ems to be extinguished. 

Now they are calico simply “Fcderals”. Bat the 
“Federal Party” in itself, was to b; founded in San 
Thomas by a group of expatriate Venezuelans who 
tied the Julian Castro regime. These, on October 15 
of 1858, create a Patriotic Venzuclan Committee 
which is presided by Felix Maria Alonso, the 
Secretary being Carlos Sanatoria, and the vocals 
being Antonio Leocadio Guzman, Ramon Anzola 
Tovar and Napoleon Sebastian Arteaga. I he-,c men 
are charged with the responsibility of drawing up 
the program for the Federation. On February 20 
of 1850, Commander Tirso Salaverria assaulted die 
Coro military post ard proclaimed the federation. 
On the 22nd General Zamora at rived from Curacao 
to assume direction of the operations watch were 
related with the Federal Wat. This concludes witii 
the Treaty ofCoche and with th: rise to General 
Juan Crisostomo Falcon. 

Parties of Guzman Blanco 

A short while after the overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment fedtration presided over by General Juan 
Crisostomo Falcon, by virtue of his having belricudcd 
Jose Tadeo Mon«gas, Genera! Antonio Guzman 
Blanco returns to Venezuela. Immediately upon his 
arrival the task of structuring a movement which 
later culminated in a “Liberal Union” was assigned 
to him. The political circumstances involved in th« 
issue forced Guzman to go into exile once again. In 
a short while, he managed to organize an expedition 
which invaded Curamichate, in Falcon State, where 
it initiated a campaign which was later to bring him, 
victoriously, to the doorstep of the Venezuelan 
capital. As soon as he assumed power, he trans¬ 
formed the Liberal Union into the “Liberal Vene¬ 
zuelan Party”. Moreover, swept up in the currents 
of a megalomaniatical streak, he imposed a pompous 
denomination entitled the “Great Liberal Amarillo 
Party” on his movement. It is the same party which 
Antonio Leocadio called “Antonio’s Libirals” 
because it does not represent all the liberals except 
those who are subservient to the proceedings of use 
fortunate leader. 

Popular Labor Party 

In 1896, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
First Wotkers’ Congress of Venezuela, Dr. Alberto 
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Gonzalez Briceno attempts to found the Popular 
Laborers’ Party. This movement, had it been aimed 
at achieving a seriousness of purpose and honesty, 
could have constituted an important experience in 
the labor doctrine of our nation. 

The Nationalist Liberal Party 

The Nationalist Liberal Party was founded by 
Dr. Alejandro Urbaneja in 1897, to participate in 
elections to be held that year. It postulated as 
candidate to tie Presidency, General Jose Manuel 
Hernandez, called, simply by the people "El Mocho” 
(The One Armed Man). Thir party initiated in 
Venezuela modern political campaigns. It was a 
group which took a significant role in the elections 
of 1897, and the personality of its leader represented 
a strange phenomenon in the collective society. 

The death of the Parties 

With the rise to power of Cipriano Castro the 
panics met their death. I'wo movements failed in 
their intensions to reunite forces, one headed by 
Carlos Rangel Garoiras called the ‘‘Autonomous 
Parly’’ from Tachira, and the one led by Gfcgeral 
Manuel Antonio Maios, which raised the Hag of the 
‘ Liberating Revolutionary Union”. Likewise, dur¬ 
ing the regime of Juan Vicente Gomez, an attempt 
to lound the ‘ Progressive tally" launched by a group 
ol intellectuals is thwarted. Against Juan Vicente 
Coixiez, me “Venezuelan Student Federation” raises 
a pioicst, converting tne Student’s Week into a sign 
ol lytic rebellion. 

Parties of the post Gomez period 

Upon the death of Dictator Juan Vicente Gomez, 
in December of 1935, a pseudo-Jiberal stage begins 
where repeated eliorts to loan parties take place. 
The " Federation ol Vcnzuelan Students” rc-oiganize 
themselves, winch serves as a political nicleu;, and 
the founding ol the “National Association of 
Employees” takes place and the promotion of the 
constitution ol “Anti-imperialist Fronts” is underway. 
The government, alarmed by the outburst of popular 
bcutuuen. and the subsequent political effervescence 
begins to take repressive measures, and at the 
beginning ol February of 1936 a decree is issued 
suppressing the liberty of press. On the fourteenth 
ot me same month, a general strike to protest 
against this tneature is called and on the same day 
a public manifestation takes place in Caracas which 
is dissolved by gun shots. But the impressive 
demonstration of civic will impressed the government 
which then deflected its political course. Personalities 
enjoying public approval were incorporated into the 
government, and well known followers of Gomez 
were expelled from the nation, and Genet al Lopez 
Contreras, President of the Republic, promised to 
ebange its conduct, making it more liberal. Within 
this new political clirqate, the most important 
parties of the time developed ; the National Republi¬ 
can Union (UNR), Venezuelan Organizational 
Movement (ORVfiJ, the Republican Progressive 
Party (PRP). In Maracaibo, the Democratic 
National Block (BND) is formed. UNR gathered 
all the participants into a movement aimed at fight¬ 
ing the Gomez regime, but its stand against the 
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event* of February 14 of 1936 forced lectori operat¬ 
ing within its limit! to open the Way to the founding 
of organizations characterized by a more decided 
combative nature. In this manner ORVE and PRP 
were gradually acknowledged. It was not ORVE, 
on its own initiative, but a movement which seeked 
to incorporate within the nations active spheres a 
true democratic road. The PRP was the nucleus 
which was most advanced in the political structures 
which professed communist ideas. 

The BND of Zulia was orientated towards 
implementing the same principles upheld by ORVE. 
The idea to join in one common front, the 
democratic sectors moved the constitution of the 
Democratic National Party (PND), in which the 
ORVE was re-established, as well as the PRP and 
the BND. However, the government did not view 
this fusion of currents in positive manner and negat¬ 
ed its authorization. It launched a campaign against 
the popular struggle and President Lopez Contreras 
pronounced himself against the parties of student 
organizations and professional bodies. Shortly 
afterwards, on February 3 of 1937, an excecutivs 
decree dissolved the parties, these being ORVE, PRP 
and BND. Once the political organizations'were 
borught to a close. General Jose Rafael Gabaldon 
attempted to found the Venezuelan Democratic 
Party, but this organisation was never legalized. It 
was then that Romulo Betancourt, who had managed 
to evade persecution, gave a definite structure to the 
PND as a clandestine organization. 

Other groups of a political nature of this peried 
were the Block for National Progress of Luis Rafael 
Pimentel, the League for National Defence, an anti¬ 
communist front of Tomas Pacanins, the Agrarian 
National Party, and the Laboriit Party of Miguel 
Delgado Chalbaud. In 1938, the Electoral Action 
party was founded, and which in 1942 was converted 
into National Action. General Lopez Contreras, 
from his post as President of the Republic, structured 
a political apparatus in the Bolivarian Civic 
Group. 

Present day Parties 

Upon the designation of General Isaias Medina 
Angarita as President of the Republic, the Accion 
Democratica Party is founded, and becomes a legal 
expression of the ancient PDN. Likewise, in Caracas, 
the Union Popular in the states, except in Zulia 
where it is denominated League of Zulian Unifica¬ 
tion. These are the structures around which the 
Communist Party acts, these begin to be legalized 
later. From the heights of power of General Medina 
Angarita, an association called the Political Adherents 
of the Government (PPG) is constitued, which is 
later transformed into the Venezuelan Democra ic 
Party (PDV). One p General Medina’s government 
is toppled in 1945, after October 18, other political 
organizations are created. The most important 
parties of that time were the following : Accion 
Democratica, parting from the premise of social 
democracy, it initiates at that time an ample trajec¬ 
tory. Emanated from PDN and legajized in 1941, 
it participates! in the government which rose from 


the time of the October Revolution. Ousted in 
1948 it remains for 10 year* at a resistance to the 
dictatorship. During the elections of 1958, it returns 
to power aad loses ten years later by a grave division 
in its ranks. It is recuperated five years later and 
Oarloc Andres Perez is appoined President of the 
Republic. Committee for the Independent Electoral 
Organization ( COPEI ), parting from the tendency 
towards social Christian doctrines, which was founded 
as an opposer to the Revolution of October, in 1946, 
under Rafael Caldera won the elections of 1968, 
being defeated in the last elections by the Accion 
Democratica party. The political organizations, 
the Communist Party of Venezuela, headed by Dr. 
Gustavo Machado; Union of Republican Democrats, 
whose chief is Dr. Jovito Villalba, and the Socialist 
Party of Venezuela of Dr. Rojas Contreras, were also 
considered important in the passing of three years 
which followed October 18 of 1945. Once the 
military coup of November 24 of 1948 consummated, 
during the Perez Jimenez dictatorship, the political 
leaders were persecuted and the parties having the 
greatest power and combativeiness were made illegal. 
In January 23 of 1958 the despotic government was 
toppled. 


Contemporary Parties 


In the decade which elapsed between 1958-1969 
new political organizations were founded, of which 
the most important were : Movement of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Left, the first splinter group from the AD 
party : Popular Democratic Strength, a group of 
members separated from the MIR; Opposition to 
Democratic Action, second division of the AD, 
which is converted afterwards into the National 
Revolutionary Party; Independent Pro National 
Front, which backed up the presidential candidate, 
and the Presidential aspirant Dr. Arturo Uslar 
Pietri, transforming it at a later date into a National 
Democratic Front, the Civic Nationalist Front, a 
group whose bliefs were strongly influenced by the 
Perez Jimenez Party; the Independent Democratic 
Movement, wnich stems from the URD ranks, the 
Socialist Democra ic Party, a name adopted by the 
old PSV; the Electoral Movement of the People, 
of the last division of the Accion Democratica Party; 
the Development Movement, founded by Dr. Pedro 
R. Tinoco. 


Between the years 1969 and 1973 more than 70 
political organizations are constituted, the most 
important of which are the following : Movement 
Towards Socialism, one of the last divisions of the 
PCV; Movement Towards Popular Justice, derived 
from the CCN; National Integrational Party, from 
the Perez Jimenez sector and the Working Congress, 
formed by a group of syndicalists who are separated 
from the MEP. During the past elections of 1973 
some 22 national parties participated, 11 regional 
parties and 11 electoral groups, 12 candidates for 
the Presidency of the Republic postulated. Winning 
the Presidential race, and actually at the helm of the 
nation’s destiny, is the Accion Democratica leader 
Carlos Andres Perrz. 
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in industry... 

Ramanlal Mehta started this small button factory twenty years ago in 
Bangalore. Now it has grown big; more profits—more employment 
for men and women. 

For. they work together. Ramanlal is from Gujarat but he has learnt 
Kannada. His Manager, Foreman, Supervisor and staff speak different 
languages at home. But in the Factory they speak one language,— 
the language of work. There are no barriers in industry. 


BARRIERS ARE BORN tN THE MINDS OF THE IDLE> help rOMStOVO ihOMU 
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A new Highly Efficient Combine 
Harvester From The Soviet Union 

SK-5 “NIVA” 



The Soviet Union is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Combine Harvesters to 
achieve an unprecedented output of 1,00,00 
self-propelled grain harvesters a year. 

The good results in crop Cab offers maximum comfort 

harvesting are due to the and the operator has 

use o&^ reaper with a complete control of all the 

relief feeler device which main devices without 

^P9*|ons both in leaving his seat. 

.udinal and transverse A straw and chaff collector 
*itrections. is available with the 

The capacity of the single combine harvester at the 
drum thresher is 7.2 tons customer's request, 

of grain per hour. C ** ,Uipp8< * 

Very good results of testing at T.T.R.S Budni (M.P.). 


EXPORTERS. 

V/O "TRACTOROEXPORT 


21/6, Kuznetsky Mori, 

So/'e Setting & Service Agentt : 
Concord International Pvt. Ltd. 
5. Golf Link*. 

New Delhi-110003. 


t ft-y 03031 U.S.S.R. Telex: 7273. 

further detetta please contact: 

The Trade Representation of USSR in India 
Plot No. Q & 7, Block 50E, Nyaya Marg. 
Chsoekyapuri, New Delhi. 









II mankind are one great family of which numer- 
js nations and tribes existing are only branches, 
ence enlightened men in all countries feel a 
Ish to encourage and facilitate human inter- 
ourse by removing all impediments to it in order 
> promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoy- 
lent of the whole human race. 

—Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

If we are to be saved and are to make substantial 
contribution to the world's progress, ours must 
emphatically and predominantly be the way of 
peace. —Mahatma Gandhi 


he world today is wild with delirium of hatred, 
he conflicts are cruel and unceasing in anguish, 
rooked are its paths, tangled its bonds of greed. 

creatures are crying for a new birth of things, 
jh thou of boundless life, save them, rouse thine 
(ternal voice of hope ; Let Love's lotus with its 

I exhaustible treasure of honey open its petals in 
y light. —Rabindranath Tagore 


We want a voluntary union of nation*""** union 
which precludes any coercion of one nation fy 
another—a union founded on complete confi¬ 
dence, on a clear recognition of brotherly unity, 
on absolutely voluntary consent. 

—Lenin 


eace is not physical abstention from war, it is 
n attempt to lessen tension and create a 
iimat* of peace all over the world. 

—Jawahartal Nehru 
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South India Export - Import 
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Quality Cotton Handloom Fabrics, 
Silk Fabrics & Readymade Garments 
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VOICE OF INDIA 

May power auspicious come to us from everyside, never deceived, unhindered and victorious. That 
the gods may ever be with us for our gain, our guardian day by day unceasing in their care...May the 
Wind waft to us the pleasant medicine. May Earth our Mother give it and our Father Heaven. 

—Rlgveda 

That from which these beings are born, that by which when bom they live, that into which when 
departing they enter. That seek to know. That is Brahman, (Ch : God holds the beginning, the middle 
and end of all existence—Orphic saying quoted by Plato.) —Taittirlya Upanishad 

“Know him alone as the Self : 

Just as the flowing rivers disappear in the ocean casting of name and shape, even so the knower, 
freed from name and shape, attains to the divine person, higher than the high. — Mondalca Upanishad 

Sages see with an equal eye a learned ami a humble brahmin, a cow, an elephant oi even a dog, or 
an out-caste. Even on earth the created world is overcome by those whose mind is established in equality. 
The God is flawless and the same in all. Thcrciore are these persons established in GoJ. 

—Bhagwat Gita (ch 5.18 19) 

The same object which gave us delight la'er on becomes a source of grief. Wh it was the cause of 
Wrath later tends to peace. Hence there is nothing that is in itself of the nature of either pWsure or pain. 

-- Vishm* Pur an 

There is no bond equal to that of maya (attachment), there is no strength higher than that o( vnga, 
there is no fiiend higher than knowledge, no enemy higher than self conceit. —Ghn atida Samhita 

Steady in the state oHultness which shines when all desiiea are given up and peace]ul m the bt.itr of 
freedom in life, behave in this wot Id O. Raph iva. Inwardly flee from .tii th ‘•hen, di passionate and 
detached, but outwardly at live in all affairs, behv c in this world, or Ragh iva. Ou wnrdh full --l'/.-.<! in 
action, but free (rom zeal at licwit, active in appeirance but inwardlv pesccmJ, behave in this world, 
O Raghava. Free from egoism, with mind detai bed as in sleep, pure like the sky, ever unta itt*-d b.;h ivc 
in this woild. Conducting yourself nobly and with tenderness, conforming to the fcuis of o >crv, but 
inwardly renouncing all behave in this world. —Yog* Vasistha 

He who curbs his rising anger like a chariot gone astray (over the plains) him tall a i“.it chaiinter.r, 
others but hold the reins and do not df serve to h" called a charioteer. Let a mm ronqu-r un K ir *>y non- 
anger (gentleness), let him overcome evil by gon 1, lei him otercome tin: inner by I'Pcr.ilii), \ >. In n over¬ 
come the lian by truth. One should speak the t.i: h not \ei!d to angti even if for Ihtie, B,‘ tliese 
three means one will certainly conic into the puse, ce of God. The sages vim injure none, who .dways 
control their body, go to the unchangeable pine r.here having gone, ihev do j oi » ii“ve. 

—Dhammapada <>h. XVH-222 225) 

(1 etching*; of Buddha) 

The vow is to be free from injury (hior.-.t) falsehood, theft, unchastity, and wtudly a «.»Jnncnt. 
(Vows are of two kinds lesser vow and greater von ' ...The five meditations (for the vow ag.ih)',, injury) 
are carefulness of spcach, carefulness of mind, c,;re in walking, care in lilting and i.ij ing do *uj things, 
and thoroughly seeing to ones food and drink. 

And the five meditations (for the vow against falsehood) are giving up anger, greed, cowardice and 
frivolity, and speaking in accordance with scripun.il instructions. 

And one must meditate upon compassion foi all living beings, delight at the sight of beings more 
advanced than ours (on the path of liberation), pity for the alllicted and in i lf -rcnco to '.bum who 
mistreat you. -Tatlv»it!t.idhi«iia Sutia 

(Teachings of Jainism) 

May God render religion destructive of differences and dislikes between m in am. man, and be 
conducive to the peace and union of mankind. — Raj* Ram Mohan Roy 

I have understood this as the real tiuth—God is present in every Jiva (individu »l m*n'>. There is no 
other God besides that. Who serves Jiva, serves God indeed. —Swami ',’ivekananda 

Without socialism democracy would remain a tendency that never reached its lulfi.ment—a rule of 
the masses by a small aristocratic as moneyed clasa with the consent and votes of the artisan classes over 
the rest. Socialistic democracy is the only true democracy, for without it we cannot get the equalised and 
harmonised distribution of functions, each part of the community existing for the good of all and not 
struggling for its own separate existence. —Sri euiroblndo 

One puts a premium on evil by suffering it without protest. The proper remedy for evil x to fight 
against it. —Tagore 

Our civilisation, our culture, our swaraj depend not upon multiplying our wants—self indulgence, 
but upon restricting our wants — self demisd. This alone promotes real happiness and contentment, and 
increases the capacity for service. —Mahatma Gandhi 

fhptmUr, I9ff 
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EDITORIAL 


WHITHER WORLD TO-DAY ? 


The world stands to-day just on the crossroad. While the peace movement under the initiative of 
the USSR and other socialist countries as well as the peaceloving developing countries like India 
is gaining momentum from day to day, the reactionary war-mongcring forces are desperately 
manoeuvring to step up war-tension in the world again. The establishment of detente in Europe brought 
about better relations among the European countries and furthered the trade relations between the Western 
capitalist countries and the socialist countries. Thus the European detente has strengthened the cause of 
world peace. The Helsinki peace agreement stabilised the detente in Europe to a great extent. The 
talks between USSR and USA on limitation of arms race and ending of nuclear weapons created a great 
impact on the world and developed a peaceful atmosphere. But unfortunately the unusual increase of the 
USA military budget amounting to 122000 million dollars and the manufacture of neutron bomb? have 
deteriorated the international climate. The Nato leaders are again conspiring to revive the cold war.- 

The bitter experiences of the horrible destruction of the 2nd world war should have dawned better 
sense among the war-mongcring people to give up the path of war-tension and to pull their resources for 
the establishment of peaee in the world. At a time when the peace-loving people of the world are keenly 
expecting total ban on nuclear weapons and elimination of all destructive strategic weapons on the conclu¬ 
sion of an agreement between USSR and USA, the news of the United States manufacturing neutron 
bombs has terribly shocked all people of good-will. The aggressive warmongers of US are intensifying 
the arms race and are creating hurdles to strategic arms limitation talks and to the completion of the 
agreements for banning nuclear weapons and attaining disarmament. By allowing the manufacture of 
such terribly destructive weapons like neutron bombs, the US Government evokes virtually a new wave of 
arms race. 

As man has attained spectacular advancement in science and technology, he is capable to wipe out 
poverty, unemployment, disease, malnutrition, early death, illiteracy and backwardness from the world. 
Even to-day more than 50 per cent of human population are facing the sufferings of hunger, poverty, un¬ 
employment and malnutrition. The colossal resources which are being wasted in manufacturing deadly 
weapons for human destruction on a mass scale, can be utilised for transforming this war*ridden world 
into a happy and prosperous one. If the developed science and technology of modern age are utilised for 
the betterment of man's future, and not for his destruction, (hen man may be able to eliminate within a 
short period poverty, unemployment, malnutrition, disease, illiteracy and all kinds of backwardness from 
the globe. 

The suicidal mad race for the manufacture of more and more horrible weapons of mass destruction 
must be ended at any cost. It is indeed very alarming to find that the warmaniacs are not content with 
the huge stockpile of nuclear weapons that can annihilate the entire mankind many times. It is really 
shocking to learn that the US government has permitted the Pentagon to manufacture neutron bombs to 
gain supremacy over other powers. This suicidal race for keeping the world under domination by stock¬ 
piling more and more deadly weapons may lead the world towards its doomsday. The warmongers 
should bear in mind (hat the mad race has no end as the scientists of other countries may also invent 
more deadly new weapons thus endangering the very existence of this beautiful earth. They should not 
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forget alio that the unprecedented economic criiis and the growing unemployment which have hardly 
affected the people of the developed capitalist countriei and are deepening more and more from day to 
day can be solved only when peaceful situation is creacted throughout the world. War and war tension 
will further aggravate the acute economic crisis in the capitalist world. The magnets of the multinational 
monopolies and the war-industrial complexes should remember that the increase of war-tension will ruin 
the international trade market. The trade barriers will be created with growth of war tension and acute 
recession and slump will come up. The soaring inflation, international monetary crisis, growing unemploy¬ 
ment and galloping price-rise will further intensify if the war-tension is allowed to grow. The leaders of 
the Western developed countries should not forget that more than 8 million unemployed in USA and 50 
million unemployed in the EEC countries are facing untold sufferings of unemployment. The number of 
unemployed is increasing from month to month as the recession is deepening more and more. They should 
keep in mind that the war-tension will shrink the international market for trade. The acute crisis of the 
capitalist economy due to soaring inflation, reces-on and growing unemployment should open the eyes of 
the leaders of the developed capitalist countries to the danger of war tension. They ought to realise that 
the world peace can alone help them to stabilise the economy. Detente must be established throughout 
the world at any cost to uther in everlasting peace and complete disarmament. 

It is high time that the people at the hdm of affairs of the developed capitalist countries should cry 
halt to their mad arms race and join hands with the peace-loving countries to usher in everlasting peace 
in the world by di‘.mantling nuclear weapons and establishing complete disarmament. 

Let the leading developed countries with their colossal resources start a relentless war against 
overly, unemployment, backwardness, diseases and malnutrition. Let the scientists of the world be 
trusted with the task of eliminating complete!* disease and old age. Let the developed science and 
'echnology be harnessed to transform this beautiful earth into a happy and prosperous one. Let the spirit 
ofhumanism and not animalism inspire the entire human population to build up a new world of peace, 
happiness and'prosperity. 


WITH COMFL1MENTS FROM 

R. S. BHARTIA 

M/s. BHARTIA COMMERCIAL COMPANY LTD. 

B-l/2, Gillander House, 

8, Netaji Subhash Road 
CALCUTTA-700001. 

M/s. WOOL FIBERS (INDIA) LTD., NEW DELHI 
M/s. KALIND1 WOOLLEN MILLS LTD , NEW DELHI 


September, 1977 
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COMMENTS 


SOARING PRICE-RISE 

In spite of the earnest appeal of the Prime 
Minister, Sri Morarji Desai to the businessmen to 
bring down the price of the consumer.*’ goods to a 
reasonable level, the price of the essential commodi¬ 
ties is soaring up from week to week causing untold 
sufferings to the people. The price index is so high 
to day that not only the poor and low-income group 
but also the people with middle income arc new un¬ 
able to meet their both ends. Phe price of all daily 
necessaries ot life except sugar has gone up to fatten 
the purse of she traders. The unscrupulous business¬ 
men have not cared to respond to the Prime 
Minister’s appeal They are interested only to earn 
more profit exploiting the consumers. The pi ice- 
rise of the medicines arc! patent dii* , ;'J has been 
abnormally high causing nrsrrics to the people. 
The price of id) medicines must be suiedv controlled. 
The galloping price-rise is pushing the .'ommou 
people to the lata dutch. The .standard of living of 
the people I,as gone d >wn in:; diefr health. 

It. is high time that the government »t. the centre 
and the. states shou'd take up drastic measures to 
bring down the price level of the es»ei tial necessaries 
of life. flic whole-ale trade of the fcndgrunis end 
other e.**e>:ti,-) 'V-is ii'-onld t« - taken over bv th- 
govt. r mncot. All m ccsiaiiti of hie should be dis¬ 
tributed through the state owned distribution centres 
or cooperative stores. A chain of public distribution 
ccntics should be. s"t up throughout the country 
without delay to save the per pk from the ru*hlc_s 
exploitation of the greedy businesitnen. All pio- 
ductions of essential items should be taken over by 
the government. 

It is really s'range that in spite of bumper food 
production this year and a surplus reserve stuck of 
about 22 million t nines foodgrains, the pries of 
foodgrains has gone up The wholesale trade in 
foodgrains should be also taken over by the govern¬ 
ment without any delay to stabilise the price level. 

More production in the field arid the factory is 
urgently required for controlling the price of the 
consumers' goods at a reasonable level. All out 
efforts should be made to step up production in 
agriculture and industry. 

Inflation and money supply should be strictly 
controlled to check price rise. If inflation is allowed 
to increase, the price index is bound to soar up. It 
is indeed a difficult task no doubt. But the govern¬ 
ment has to take up measures to check inflation and 
money supply in order to save the people from the 
onslaught of the soaring price*rise, 
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FOOD PRODUCTION 

It is indeed very strange that in spite of bumper 
production and a reserved buffer stock of about 
22 million tonnes of foodgrains the price of wheat 
and rice has gone up. The food productions can be 
multiplied if the government enforces the land- 
ceiling law and allots the surplus lands to the land¬ 
less cultivators. If the land system is scientifically 
reoriented to open up opportunity for the landless 
kishaos to step up food production, then India raay 
be surplus in food. 

The agricuituia) development needs water, better 
seeds, Krtilist v and insecticides. A chain of small 
iuigation pockets should be taken up by the govern¬ 
ment throughout the country to water tlu; lands. A 
huge number ofriruud unemployed rmy be harnessed 
to lmpfc/t* i t these irrigation pr».j -r«s by utilising a 
portion of vh In-fir, 1 slock of foodgrains. The sur¬ 
plus cproJ-ty of ('.■•ode/ains which are rotting for 
was,* of storing god i.vtn 'at. the disposal of 

the govei slued? be used to engage the rural 

unemphiyi .1 souths to irrigate cauals. to e.rcavate 
ponds end vv, J!s hir drinking Witter and to build up 
roads iu '.di-iges f>>r faeditaung communication. A 
va 3 l nun/tt-i of ik employed yo .'.hs in the rural areas 
may get • •air employment in these n dional develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

A net-work of cooperative societies may be 
organised with these unemployed youths for poultry, 
dairy, piggery and fishery in the villages. This will 
increase * « d production as well as give provision to 
many motions unemployed people in the country. 
These programmes will rot involve huge investment 
from the government exchequer. 

EAST BENGAL REFUGEES 

The West Bengal L<-ft Government deserves 
commendation for placing the acute problems of the 
East jjKogrtl displaced people before the Central 
Government. It is true indeed that West Bengal 
even to day laces the burning problem of the East 
Bengal displace*? people who have been victims of 
the "imperialist-designed partition. These refugees 
have received very little help from the government 
for their rehabilitation. Majority of the refugees 
who have not yet bren able to get rehabilitated are 
undergoing unparalleled sufferings for want of shelter 
and employment. They Iqst their homes and sources 
of living in East Bengal for no fault of their own. 
The unscientific and artificial partition uprooted 
them from their ancestral homes and forced them to 
take shelter in the Indian Union. But unfortunate* 
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lyr a vatt number of these refugees have not been 
rehabilitated during the last 30 years of indepen¬ 
dence for want of proper help from the Government. 
They have been desperately struggling for their bare 
survival. If the Government helps them to stand on 
their own legs then they may be turned into assets of 
the nation. 

The condition of many million East Bengal people 
who used to stay in greater Calcutta before partition 
for earning their liveliho'd and lost their homes in 
East Bengal but did not register them as refugees Is 
also pitiable. They have been also hardly affected 
economically due to the loss of their homes and 
landed properties in East Bengal. Their cases should 
be also sympathetically considered by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

These vast number of East Bengal people who 
have been undergoing difficulties, if helped properly 
by the government, shall be able to contribute their 
mite for the development and progress of India. 

The burning problems of the East Bengal dis¬ 
placed people deserve urgent and sympathetic consi¬ 
deration of the government. 

WEST BENGAL’S BURNING PROBLEM 

The burning problem of West Bengal is growing 
unemployment. The immediate task of the govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal is to take up long anil short 
term measures for the solution of the acute problem 
of unemployment. The number of educated un¬ 
employed in West Bengal is simply staggering. The 
number of uneducated unemployed in the rural areas 
is also increasing from year to year. 

The state Government is fully empowered to 
enforce the land-ceiling law and to allot the »urplus 
lands to the landless cultivators on cooperative basis 
to step up food production as well as to give employ¬ 
ment to a large number of unemployed in the rural 
areas. A large number of rural unemployed may be 
engaged to implement a chain of small irrigation 
projects to water the lands, to excavate tanks and 
wells for drinking water and to build roads for facili¬ 
tating communication in the rural areas. 

A chain of cooperative farms with the educated 
and uneducated youths for poultry, dairy, piggery 
and fishery should be set up by the government. 
These farms of food production will not need huge 
Investment. 

The state Government may provide a large num¬ 
ber of unemployed youths to purchase jute from the 
cultivators at a reasonably fixed price and to sell the 
jute to the Mills. The purchase of the entire raw jute 
productions should be controlled by the Government. 
This step will gave the cultivators from the naked 
exploitation of the jute Mil) owners. 


The purchase and sale of the Tea productions 
should be also taken over by the state Government by 
setting up Tea Corporation with tea experts. This 
Corporation will open up new avenue of employment. 

A vast number of educated unemployed may be 
engaged in the task of liquidating illiteracy from the 
province. 

The plan of building houses for the low-income 
and middle income people at low cost and cheap i 
houses for the rural poor will create provision for a 
huge number of unemployed people. 

A chain of cottage and small industries should be 
organised throughout the state to make ptovision for 
the unemployed. 

Electrification and education should be the 
immediate task of the state Government. The rapid 
growth of agriculture and industry is not possible 
without electrification of rural areas. The chronic 
power shortage is a great handicap for the economic 
development of West Bengal. 

No doubt the deepening problem of unemploy¬ 
ment can not be fully solved untill the production 
relations are scientifically reoriented and a just social 
system is introduced free from exploitation and 
injustice. 

BLOODBATH IN SOWETO 

The bloodbath in Soweto and African subarb of 
Johannesburg, on April 27th was perpetrated by 
police firing on a mass demonstration. The black 
citizens of South Africa have been organising big 
demonstrations in protest against the racist oppres¬ 
sion. The racist rulers have been taking ruthless 
measures to suppress people’s revolt through blood- 
baths. They have been carrying on inhuman oppre¬ 
ssive measures to save the racist regime and to protect 
the vested interests of the international monopolies. 
But in spite of the brutai repression of the racist 
regime the black citizens have been raising the stan¬ 
dard of revolt to achieve freedom from the shackles 
of the worst type of racist dictatorship. The Soweto 
massacre of thousands of black citizens who consti¬ 
tute the absolute majority of the country, has naked¬ 
ly exposed the brutal chatacfer of the racist rulers. 
Racism was condemned by the United Nations and 
other international organisation* as it is opposed to 
freedom and humanism. In spite of the unequi¬ 
vocal condemnation bv all freedom loving people of 
the world the racist rulers are carrying on barbarous 
crimes against the majority of the population of 
South Africa with the support and help of the 
imperialist powers. Not only the racist rulers but 
also the leaders oi the imperialist countries are res¬ 
ponsible for the bloody massacre of the South African 
eople. 
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The mass upsurge in Soweto signifies the revolt 
of the vast majority of the African people against the 
barbarous racist regime. The bloodbath of Soweto 
has aroused not only the entire blade population of 
South Africa but also the entire citizens of African 
countries to liquidate racism within a short time. 
The racist regime cannot stabilise its position through 
police terror. The anti-racism movement is gaining 
strength more and more from day to day. The 
victory of the majority people in South Africa in 
their liberation struggle is a certainty indeed. 

PHILIPPINES 

The people of Philippines attained political 
independence on July 4th, 1946. But in 1947 the 
US pressurised the young Republic of Philippines to 
lease out 23 war bases in the Phillipines for 99 years 
and to station i*» troops. The US has got now 
7 military bases in Phillipines covering an area of 
more than 145,000 hectares. The Subic bay naval 
base and Clark Field air base are the most impor¬ 
tant among them. More than 15,000 US armed 
forces have been placed at these two centres. This 
type of US domination has made the people of 
Philippines restive. The glorious victory of the heroic 
Vietnamese people has created great impact upon the 
people of Phillipines. The people of Phillipines have 
awakened to the danger of allowing US bases in their 
country. So they want to terminate the lease agree¬ 
ment of the US which has been adversely affecting 
them both politically and economically. 

President Marcos told the UPI correspondent at 
the beginning of this year that according to his 
estimate his country has been loosing aboppt 120 to 
200 million dollars every year due to the US military 
bases. The Phillipines government started negotia¬ 
tion last year with US government for revising the 
military agreements. The government demands that 
the term of the new treaty should hr only for five 
years instead of 25 and that the US bases should be 
under the control of a Phillipine commander and 
also to reduce the area of the bases. The govern¬ 
ment has demanded a fixed rent for the lease of the 
bases. The negotiation has been going on without 
any result. Washington has been putting sufficient 
economic pressure to force the Phillipine government 
accept their terms. The US government trebled 
customs duty on Philippine sugar in last summer. 
Sugar being one of the country's main export items 
the Phillipine has been hard hit dtpe to the sudden 
increase of customs duties. The public opinion of 
Phillipines is now to strengthen the country’s soverei¬ 
gnty and independence. President Marcos declared 
on January 7 that the new bases agreement must be 
based "On the absolute principle of our national 
sovereignty and self respect.” He further said, "the 
sovereignty of the Phillipines is not negotiable.” 
The People of Phillipines now strongly feel that 
nothing less than the complete dismantling of these 
foreign bases will safeguard the national interests of 


Philhplnei. The strong feeling of the Phillipine 
people is that the presence of American bases does 
more harm than good to the country. The growing 
national consciousness of the Phillipines is sure to 
embolden them to assert their national independence 
and to free their country from American domination. 

LIBYA 

The General Peoples’ Congress of the Libyan 
Arab Republic proclaimed "Peoples’ Power” on the 
night of March 2nd and brought about changes in 
the constitution of the government. The name of 
the Libyan Arab Republic has* been changed to the 
Libyan Arab Peoples’ Socialist State. 

A group of Libyan Arab officers known as free 
unionist-socialist officers siezed political power and 
declared Libya as the Republic. The Revolutionary 
Command Council under the leadership of Col. 
Muamrnar A1 Gaddafi took up the control of the 
government. In 1971 an Arab Socialist Union (ASU) 
was established, which set up net-work of party organi¬ 
sations which were tprmed as the Peoples* Assemblies 
and began to function as local self government bodies. 
At the 3rd national Congress of the ASU held in 
Tripoli on January 5th. 1976 participated by the 
representatives of the Peoples’ Assemblies and all 
mass organisations, the ASU, the National Congress 
was transformed into General Peoples’ Congress 
(GPC), which assumed all legislative powers. The 
national leader Col. Gaddafi brought about further 
revolutionary changes in the structure of the govern¬ 
ment at the November’s 1976 session of the GPC by 
abolishing the revolutionary command council and 
the cabinet of ministers and set up new bodies under 
the principle of "Direct Peoples’ Democracy.” At a 
special session of the GPC held at Sebha on February 
28th this year Gaddafi’s proposals for the new struc¬ 
ture of the organs of state power were accepted. The 
GPC adopted a new policy for strengthening the 
public sector by nationalising all private foreign 
trade companies and thus to establish a socialist 
order. The Congress decided to strengthen the 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. 

The people of Libya are sure to build up a happy 
and prosperous country on the basis of the socialist 
principles. 

ANNIVERSARY OP THE NATIONAL DAY OP 

DEMOCRATIC PEOPLES’ REPUBLIC 
OF KOREA 

Long 29 years have roHed by since the memora¬ 
ble 9th September, 1943, when the patriotic Korean 
people under the revolutionary leadership of Comrade 
Kim II Sung achieved glorious victory in their anti- 
Japanese revolutionary struggle and founded the 
glorious Fatherland, DPRK* on September 9th, 1948. 
During the past 29 yeats the Korean people achieved 

(Conti, on page 42) 
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The Prime Minister's Exposition of 
India's Foreign Policy Objectives 

-MORARJI DESA1 



The Prime Minister, Shri Morarji Dea n emm. i- 
atcd his government’s foreign policy objectives nh 
addressing the four-day conference of Indian envoys 
from 10 South East and Far Eatt Asian capitals. 1 i * 
told the envoys that the roainohjeriiveoflod.it 
foreign potiev was the establishment ol world pc <■ - 
and from this premise lollowcd the policy c*l n-'u- 
aligmnent which was neither negative nor pasd c. it 
was also not neutral. It wu<* a positive poliev t.. 
promoting peace, a policy whose value and relevant c 
was now being realised by the world. In tn: 
neuclear context non-alignment had ac pared 
greater significance and had been gaining gteadi s 
acceptance. 

The Prime Minister made it clear that the cssem... 

of India’s policy of non-alignment was its jndepir. 

dence of judgement and freedom from fear. A 

country’s foreign policy should not be based on the 

fear that its pursuit might annoy o'he.is. Whi- 
national interf st always came fi'st, the foreign p .In v 
had to be based on principles. And one of tl • 
principles enunciated by India was that oi n >r. 
interference in the internal aflaiis of others. Ah-. .< 
ought to be understood that national interest tou’d 
not be secured if this was achieved at the cost (,! 


others, lit stioss'd that national interest could not 
be served by injuring of beta. A foieigo policy based 
on the promotion of national iutcre^ at the cost of 
ethers often became the rvnnv of strife:. An honest, 
straight]'.rward and principled appro ich was always 
the bt.sf way of securing national intn.-rt. 

•Sini Dcsai laid particular stress on India’s 
relations with its neighbours. A positive friend-hip 
with our neighbour’ would be i >peat asset iu India’s 
endeavour to d<*vcl ip fritnri'oiip, cooperation and 
ftieodly relations with tidier t ountriev 

Ind'a, he said, b-heyed in non-interference in the 
iateri a' .i/Ijiis of o'liei rounttiev and it was India’s 
hope tlul other coun'iie; would also respect this 
principle. 

The Prone Minister made it < lear in this context 
that India could not d» 4 v»|op literdship with any 
nation at the cost of its estaiili.hed friendship with 
oihtrs. fit eater cnd'-.ivoiin shoidd bcmtde in other 
coumras to r.ii r tin* image or india hsgljrr and 
higcct and to sto rigtiim m -rr: and irmsi 1 the friend¬ 
ship l>cti.een Inil a «.ud tfir count:its. We wcic not 
to inipos-: but offer Itiendship. Our friendship and 
service weic thcic if they wish to utiiisc them. 


Shri Jagjivan Ram extols the Policy of Non Alignment 


The All-India Peace and Solidarity Organisation 
held a symposium on “ 30 Years of Indian Iruh peo- 
dence and the Pursuit of Peace, Non argument, 
National Independence and Development”. The 
Defence Minister, Shri Jagjivan Ram inaugurated the 
symposium. In his speech he asserted that non- 
alignment which Nehru had started was still being 
carried out and that he believed that no other foreign 
policy could be better than non alignment. 

While referring to India’s independence struggle 
since 1857, the Defence Minister observed that it was 
a fight between firm conviction and the world’s 
greatest power at the time, namely. Great Britain 


and cv.lltd it a urihj'ie fight. Ho ml .hit In lia hid 
always raised iu. voi r ag-aus! n ju’ttcr no matter 
which part of the world n oumred in. 

Shri Jagjivan Rain said tint vaiieuM groups in the 
world were b;i along up and then. was a distinct 
move towards non-alignment. India’s stand on peace 
was mistaken for weakness hut India was at the same 
time ready to face any brlligcjcnt nation. He 
deplored the nfsase of science for destructive purposes 
and said that ta build up an alll lent society peace 
was indispensable. 

He made it abundantly clear that India wanted 
friendly relations with all countries. 


September, 19f7 
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Esteemed Mr. Dean ! 

Gentlemen ! 

Comrades ! 

I am gtad to welcome the heads of embassies 
accredited in Moscow who have gathered here. 
Some of you are my old acquaintances, while others 
I am still to get to know better. 

Permit me, first of all, to express my sincere 
appreciation for the congratulation* on the occassion 
of my election to the post of Preyul nt of the Presi¬ 
dium of the USSR Supreme Soviet extended on 
behalf of vo t all by Ambassador Ford, Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

I believe that today at this meeting there is no 
need to dreuss the. bas ; c principles and directions of 
Soviet foreign policy. You are sure to know them. 
I have no doubt that you thoroughly examine and 
analyse every move by the Soviet Union in its bila¬ 
teral relations with your respective countries and 
closely follow our actions in the international arena, 
be it matters of world or regional poiitbs. 

At the same time you explain to us the policies of 
your S a'ea. This mo vs an important function of the 
ambassador and we appreciate it. 

Being aware of the range of your responsibilities 
and interests I would like to emphasise one point. It 
is only the profound knowledge of the p. lit s of the 
State where you work, only a weighted and unbiased 
assessment of any concre'e proposal or action by 
the Soviet Union that make it possible to a; ri. eat 
objective conclusions and to find the right path 
towards the truth. 

And who ehe but the arabassadrrs, the embassies 
can have more subtle and accurate perc< pt : on of the 
olitical pulse of the receiving country ? Who else 
ut they can help through their contacts and their 
information dissipate misunderstandings and mis¬ 
conceptions which sometimes arise between capital; ? 
Who else but they can see to it every day that the 
intentions of both sides are understood correctly, that 
the imaginary is r.ot taken for the reality and vice 
versa ? 

In a word, a lot depends on you, ambassadors, in 
building an atmosphere of friendship or goodwill, of 
greater or lesser confidence in the relations between 
your respective countries and the Soviet Union. Of 
course, in discharging your important mission in the 
Soviet Union you w ill always meet with assistance of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Soviet 
Government. 

The international life of today is very dynamic. 
The opportunities to strengthen peace are growing 
and growing invariably. At the same time the 
threats menacing peace are growing as well. Evident¬ 
ly one of the primary objectives of a far-sighted policy 
and diplomacy of reason is to expand in every way 


the range of the opportunities and to reduce the 
magnitude of the tin vats. The role of ambassadors 



and embassies as I see it, is t reat in achieving this 
objective, too. 

I will mention in p osing that we apply the same 
standards to the work of Soviet ambassadors in 
foreign countiie*. So, we do not u;e any “excessive¬ 
ly high" rriteiia in \cur case. 

I take this oppommity to ask you to convey the 
following message to your heads of State and leaders 
of your countries : 

There i* no such country or people in the world, 
in fact, with which the Soviet Union would not like 
to have good relations ; 

There is no such topical international problem to 
the tolu'ion of which the Soviet Union would not be 
willing to contribute ; 

There is no such seat of military danger in the 
removal of which by peaceful means the Soviet 
Union would r.ot be interested ; 

There is no such type of armaments and, first of 
all, of weapons of mass destruction which the Soviet 
Union would not be ready to limit, prohibit on the 
basis of reciprocity in agreement with other States, 
and then to remove it from the arsenals. 

The Soviet Union will always be an active parti¬ 
cipant in any negotiations or any international action 
aimed at developing peaceful cooperation and 
strengthening the security of peoples. 

It is our belief, our firm belief, that realism in 
politics and will to deterfte and progress will ultima¬ 
tely triumph and mankind will be able to step into 
the twentyfirst century in the conditions of peace 
stable as never before. And we shall do all in our 
power to see it come true. 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 


Jatindra Nath and the Battle of Bari—Balam 


“The combat deepens on, Ye Brave Unto glory 
or to grave”. 

The battle of Buri-Balam was lost. But through 
the glorious defeat the combatents won immortal 
fame by their death defying heroism, the manner 
in which they uphelp the glory of their motherland 
and silent sacrifices of their young lives. 

The heroes were Jatindranath Mukherjee, 
Ghittapriya Roychovvdhury, Manor Anjan Sengupta, 
Niren Dasgupta and Jyotish Pal. Their leader Jatm 
was the doyen of the Indian revolutionaries. In his 
young days he went on a hunting expedition with 'his 
cousin and came face to face with a tiger. He single- 
handedly and practically nnaitned gtoppled with the 
arnimal. This gave him hi.? popular name Bagla 
Jatin. He possessed superhuman stiength. On< v he 
was accosted with lour British rtoldbrs in u wayside 
railway station while taking w*me water foi a t-uistv 
man. One of the tommies i» bed him and die. >iw * 
of water IV11 from his hand. He fought widi ti. ;■< 1 ' 
stout soldiers and laid tin ra II u on the vpnunri. 

lie was serving.as a stcimvrapher t'> Mi. Kennedy 
at Muz ilFarpore when Kdindu .or. and Piaiulh* Cn.il>! 
threw die bombi by mhialu on a > oach e irr-ing Mi"", 
and Miss Keruv riy in ‘heir nit--* pt to hdl King.-dunl. 
After the sad incident h“ left Muzaffarpore ; no 
joined Bengal Government service. 

He was artested ir. e< nne, tion vidi tii- Thnvi d 
Conspiracy case in FUO and wo also b.volv- n to - 
Sbamm! A‘am murder cr.i*. His fate was hi.o.p 
between life and de .ih dut ug the trials bid 1 ' 
remained unperturbed and wrote to his sister “y "" 
have seen how ephemeral an: the things and ctrii 1 ■* 
of this world. And he must be very lortumte who 
gets an opportunity to sacrifice his ephemeral die I'm 
a gieat cause.” 

Jatindranath was elected as ihe leader of Yugan- 
tar Party and under his inspiration revolutionary 
activities regained momentum—several police officers 
such as Haripada Dey, Bastnta Kumar Chatterji.e, 
Nripendranath Ghose, Shamsul Alara and Surcdt 
Mukherjee were killed. Many political dacoities like 
Gardenreach dacoity and Beliaghata dacoity were 
successfully organised. 

Jatindranath contacted the Ghadr Party leaders 
abroad and mooted out the plan for obtaining German 
arms and ammunitions when the first World War 
broke out. 

Accordingly arrangements were made to send 
arms by ships, Maveric and Anniearsen. But the 
secrets leaked out and the arms were seized. But Jatin 


was unwere of the developments as he was residing 
then (March 1915) at Kaptiboda accompanied by 
Chittapriya and Manoranjan. Jyotish and Niren were 
staying at Taldiah six miles away. The police got 
information about Jatin’* hiding place while they 
were searching the Universal Emporium at Balasore. 
The police headed by six Charles Tegart and the 
District Magistrate of Balasore made elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for the arrest, alive or dead, of the deadliest 
enemy of the British Government Getting scent of 
the police moves, the five revolutionaries started for 
a safe outlet and on the historic 9th September 1915 
reached the banks of the river Buri-Bilam chased by 
the villagers. They crossed the river and decided to 
give a fight to the huge police contingent armed with 
sophisticated arms and ammunitions instead of 
meekly surrendering to the enemy. The heroes took 
their stand on the high embankment of a tank iii the 
field on the banks of the river with an ant-hill on 
their hc.nk Over-night a trench was dug —the first 
rvei t-< i> b fi.'ht in the history of the freedom strug¬ 
gle took pi n t: For in nr than h df an hour the battle 
combined---h.'c with only musket guns against bunder* 
ed tra'oed .uldb-rs and police force with unlimited 
resource s. 

Many v-rr the casualties on the enemy side. 
Jai;n •■'-a o-n nsiy wounded, his body Jittered with 
iji.hef' 1 . (,.ii tt.-.pi o a died on the btitle field. Jyotish 
was , V. in a pncaiious onnddmn. Jadidranath 
Mnkh-> j d:< d on S-ptember 1". 1915. Nueri and 
M tin' ., jin wrr ■ tried, scnteri ed to death arid exc- 
tu'ed u. ,.M A'Hiii/rr, 1 l *| r >, Tne evo wore cousins, 
werf logcihtr thiougli the thuk and thin of the 
freedom sMuitgle. and ultimately mint d martyrdom 
togrthtr, Jvo tsh r covered and was transported for 
life. He di d in a In srttic asylum, the, 2fth December, 
192-1. Thus the batde of Bari-Balara became both a 
battle of glory and grave. 

HIZLI TRAGEDY 

Hizli tragedy is one of the blackest episodes of 
the British rule. Attending a meeting on September 
19, 1931, in spite of his fiilmg health, Tagore said : 
“When we see that it becomes possible to perpetrate 
such horrors by ignoring public sentiments, we must 
take it for granted that British administration in 
India has dissipated. It is no w apprehended that an 
ever increasing and uncontrolled tyranny awaits our 
fate. But I want to warn the British rulers on behalf 
of my countrymen that however powerful a foreign 
government might be the weakest point in it is to lose 
•elf respect... It might not be difficult for a king 
to tyrannise bis subjects but the subjects by their 
divine rights come to judge the king himself and 
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there is no power on earth which can resist it": 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose speaking on the occa¬ 
sion remarked, “So on this day only cry that rings 
out of our hearts is, let on the blood of martyrs be 
built the edifice of Freedom." 

Garlick was murdered by Kanailal Bbattacharya 
on July, 27, 1931, in the court premises. When the 
news of the murder and the exemplary courage and 
heroism of the gallant freedom fighter reached Hizii 
detention camp, the members arranged for illumina¬ 
tion of the camp as an expression of their jubilance. 
This enraged the camp commandant who was look¬ 
ing for an opportune moment. He managed to create 
tension between the wardens and the prisoners. 
Being provoked and encouraged by the camp com¬ 
mandant the guards opened random fires on Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1931 on the detenues, who were then resting 
after the meals at night and were taken by surprise. 
The entire camp was filled with cries of agony and 
pain. Santosh Kr. Mitra and Tarakeshwar Sengupta 
were killed outright. Govindapada Mitra’s hand was 
so wounded that it had to be amputated. Hundred 
of detenues were severely injured. 

No condemnations are enough to match this 
heinous crime against unarmed detenues within the 
precincts of the camp. But more condemnable was 
the manner in which the culprits went without any 
punishment although the enquiry committee set up by 
the Government i'self gave their unanimous verdict 
that there was no justifiable reason for the action of 
the wardens. Not only this the Governor and his 
counsel curiously expressed their views that the priso¬ 
ners were at the root of all the disturbances. Tagore 
came out with an open protest against this blatant 
injustice—“If the store of piety is calculatingly 
preserved for the murders committed by government 
officials and unjust support is lent in favour of doirgs 
of people who...as protectors of law and order 
disdainfully and jubilantly break law and order then 
the declared policy of justice acc ording to the curliscd 
world is humiliated. This will have such far reaching 
effect on the minds of the general public as is beyond 
the scope of any anti-government propaganda.” 

Martyrdom of Jatio Das * 

“However one may condemn any act of violence 
of which they might be proved to be guilty, the y were 
such persons who were not prompted by any sordid, 
selfish motive. They were inspired by a high sc nse 
of patriotism and a burning desire for the freedom of 
the country." 

—Madan Mohan Malviya 

The people who were undertriafs in the famous 
Lahore Conspiracy case were not ordinary criminal-). 
All prominent leaders like Motilal Nehiu, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, M. R. Jayakxr who spoke after the death of 
Jatindranath Das spoke in the same view...Bui the 
Goverr ment is guilty of betraying a want of human 


sympathy with these undertrials at Lahore. After 
their conviction in the famous “Assembly Bomb" 
case, both Bhagat Singh and B K. Dutta resorted to 
hunger strike on 15th June, 1929 demanding treat¬ 
ment as political prisoners which include spscial diet, 
no forcible labour, supply of toilets and literature of 
all kinds. The most of the coaccused in the case 
also joined in the hungerstrike. Jatindranath Das was 
also a co-accused. He joined the revolutionary party 
through Sachindra Nath Sanyal. But he was out and 
out a congressman, and was an important member of 
the South Calcutta District Cengress Committee. 
During the Calcutta Session of the Congress in 1928, 
Jatindranath was a Major in the Bengal Volunteer 
Corps of which Netaji was the G. O. C. He like 
many other revolutionaries such as Surya Sen detract¬ 
ed from the Congress because of Gandhiji’s calling 
off of 1921 C D Movement and failure of the 
Congress to adopt a militant programme. 

Jatindranath was from the very beginning against 
hungerstrike as a means of getting any relief from the 
enemy, although he had experience of hungerstrike 
during his confinement in the Mymensingh jail. But 
later on he reluctantly agreed to join Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and others at the persuasion of his co¬ 
workers. But he made it clear that once he had 
taken the course he would continue his fast until all 
their demands had been met. He began hit fast on 
June 16, 1929. A Commission of Enquiry for Jail 
Reforms was set up in Punjab who visited the hun- 
gerstrikers. The members of the Commission induced 
the hungerstrikers except Jatin to suspend the strike 
on a promise of the partial fulfilment of their 
demands. Bhagat Singh and others gave up fast on 
4th October. But Jatin stuck to his vow because all 
the demands of the undertrial prisoners had not been 
met. He continued his fast until the last with unflin¬ 
ching determination and courage—persuasions of all 
his friends and leaders had no effect. Slowly and 
surely he journeyed towards death. His hands and 
feet were paralysed one by one; he became blind but 
his mind remained alert till the last moment. At 
about five minutes to one noon on 13th September 
1929, the eyes that emitted fire became still after 63 
days of self immolation at the altar of his Mother¬ 
land with an expectancy of the fulfilment of his 
cherished dream. Jatindranath Das lived like a hero 
and died like a martyr. 

Pritilata Waddedar; 

Courage and heroism of Rani of Jhansi in India’s 
first battle of Independence in 1857 had been widely 
acclaimed. In the freedom struggle of the twentieth 
century, a girl of equal courage, determination, 
burning patriotism and sacrifice “englowed all the 
more the flaming flame of freedom.” Pritilata’s father 
Jagat bandhu Waddedar belonged to an ordinary 
middle class family of Chittagong. Pritilata passed her 
Matriculation Examination from Doctor Kbatagir 
High School. She passed the Intermediate Examina- 
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Hob in 1930 from Dacca and B. A.. Examination with 
distinction from Calcutta. While in Calcutta she came 
in contact with the women revolutionaries such as 
Uijala Mazumder and Kalpana Dutta. In 1932 she 
left her kith and kin and joined the revolutionary 
movement of Surya Sen and soon became bis cons¬ 
tant companion. She followed her master during all 
his escapades. On the fateful day of June 13, 1922 
die was with Masterda at the house of Savitri Devi 
of Gahira. She was an eye witness of the encounter 
with the police a t this house when Captain Cameron 
was killed and Nirmal Sen and Apurba Sen courted 
martyrdom. 

Masterda was planning an action headed by a 
woman revolutionary. The task fell on Pritilata—an 
attack on the Pahartali European Club. On the 24th 
of September, 1932, she invaded the club dressed in 
a male attire accompanied by fearless revolutionaries 
like Mahendra Chowdhury, Sushil Dey and others. 
The clubroom was shaken with a terrific explosion 
and showers of bullets. This was just a revenge of 
Jallianwalabag tragedy. A European lady was killed 
and several others injured. But the club authorities 
had a stock of arms and ammunition and they replied 
with exchange of shot. Pritilata was struck with a 
bullet and insteed of encumbering his comrades, she 
decided to end her lite and committed suicide. The 
dead body lay unclaimed for three days after which 
it was handed over to her father. The funeral cere- 
money was performed in a hush hush manner. 

From an unknown destination before her death 
she wrote a pathetic latter to her mother. In this 
letter she said “I have come to shed my heart’s 
blood to wipe away die tears from my Motherland” 
and asked for her blessings and forgiveness. She 
further added comforting her mother ‘ Our country 
is dependent. Our Motherland is being crushed with 
the weight of chains. Will you tolerate this condi¬ 
tion silently ? will you not sacrifice at least a child 
In the liberation struggle? 

A written statement was found out from her body 
explaining not only the purpose of Pahartali raid but 
revolution in general “We” are fighting for Indepen¬ 
dence. To day’s fight is a part of that great struggle 
... The satanic administration is responsible for all 
our moral, political and economic exploitation. The 
British are therefore greatest of our enemies. We 
have therefore been compelled to take arms against 
all Pritishers-officials as well as noo officials”. 

Other Martyrdoms in September : 

September 30, 1914—Scores of Sikh emigrants 
from Canada coming to India to join the freedom 
struggle in the ship Komagatmaru were disembarked 
at Budge Budge, West Bengal and were mercilessly 
killed. The streets were flooded with their sacred 
blood. 

September 8,1975 —12 soldiers of the 23 Cav* 

£9fkmb6r t (9ff 


airy Regiment were Courtmarshalied for joining the 
Lahore risings organised by Rashbehari Bose. They 
were executed for mutiny and conspiracy against 
Government. September 28,1926—Ansntahari Mitra 
and Pramode Ranjan Chowdhury were executed for 
murder of Bhupendra Nath Chatterjee, the Special 
Supdt. of Police. 

September 20, 1929—-H.U. Wizaya of Bassein 
died in jail after a hungerstrike for 163 days. 

September 1,1932—Abdul Rashid was executed 
for killing J. Coldstream, civil surgeon, Lady Read* 
ing Hospital, Peshawar. 

September 28, 1932—Mani Lahiri and Anil 
Bhaduri were killed while attempting on the life of 
Alfred Watson, Editor of the Statesman. 

September, 2,1933— Theree magistrates of Mid- 
napore were shot dead one after the other. The first 
D.M. to be killed was James Peddie on April, 7, 
1931 by Bimal Dssgupta. He was arrested later in 
connextion with the attempt on the life of Villiers, 
President, European Association. Rohert Douglas 
was killed on April, 30, 1932. Pradyot Bhattacha* 
rya was arresed and executed on January, 12,1933 
Burge, the third magistrate was killed by two young- 
men of B.V. Croup, Anathbandhu Panja and Mr- 
igen Dutta in the foot ball ground on September, 2, 
1933. A grim struggle ensued and Atlanta died on 
the spot. Mrigen was t«ken to hospital seriously 
wounded and died on the next day. 

September 1, 1943— Prior to Netaji’s arrival in 
S.E. Asia, a team was sent (Heroes ofINA) con. 
listing of Sateen Bardhan (Kanu), Abdul Kader, 
S.A. 

Anandan, Mankumar Basu Thakur and five others 
for contacting Indian leaders on behalf of the INA. 
The party landed at three different places. S.A. 
Anandan at Caiicat Shore, Satyen Bardhan at Kat* 
hiwar. Font Singh in Chittagong. All of them were 
arrested. Abdul Kader was arrested near Lathiwar. 
They were charged with treason at the Madras Fort 
and executed on September 7, 1943. 

September, 27 1943. (Heroes of Madras coastal 
Battalion)—A group of the Madras Coastal Battal¬ 
ion was formed inspired by Netaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose’s appeal form Berlin ”1 want to remind you 
that in the year 1057 began India’s first Battle of 
Independence. In May, 1942 has began the last 
was of Independence, Gird up your loins. Ihe 
hour of India’s Independence is at hand”. They 
also came in contact secretly with Satyen Bardhan in 
Madras jail. But thrv could not escape the vigil¬ 
ance of the British intelligence and twelve of them 
were arrested. Man Kumar Basil Thakur and his 
comrades - Jemadar Nanda K. Dcy, Hav. Dur- 
gadas Roy chowdhury, Hav. Sunil Mookerjec, Hav. 
Niranjan Barraa, Naik Phani Bhusan Chakraborty, 

(C'ontd. on page 20) 
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SADDAM HUSSAIN 
on 

Iraq's Oil Nationalisation Decree 

(A Correspondent) 


(Iraq nationalised the, Iraq Petroleum Company on Is! June, 1972 after giving notice to the 
Company in the mid,din of Mm/that year. The Iraq Petroleum Company ref'uhd to recognise 
the. Nationalisation D cree of first, hut the success of the Iraqi operation eventually forced the 
Company to drop all its claims, and an agreement was reached to this effect on the 1st March, 
1973. The first armivers try of the isrue of the Nationalisation Decree was celebrated on the 1st 
June 1973. On that occasion Mr. Saddam Hussain, Vice-Chairman of the Command Council 
of the. Revolution and Deputy Secretary of the Regional Command of the Arab Baalh Socialist 
Party, gave, an interview to th < correspondent of Al-Thawra. Here is a resume of what 
Mr. Hussein told during the interview. 


The nationalisation on the ls f June was not a 
revolution perse. The 1st Joue and the 1st March 



were a logical outcome and an integral part of the 
forward march which started on i7/f;0 Jul>, I9G8. 
The series of measures activities and alliances which 
we undertook, whether on the national, Arab or int¬ 
ernational levels were directed to and linked with a 
broader strategy of the Revolution which out Party 
has led since 17/30 July up to the present day. Nat¬ 
ionalisation was a part of it 

The march of Revolution with the aim of achiev¬ 
ing all the task of liberation and the establishment 
of a people’s democracy, pointed towards the inevita¬ 
bility of dealing with the issue of the national wealth 
and particularly the oil wealth and defining our re¬ 
lationship with the foreign companies. This is what 


the leadership resolved, because the sfatuS ^of the 
monpolistic companies and their behaviour were 
contiedictmy to the interests of our country. It 
was essential to resolve this contradiction by gaining 
control of our wealth and the recovery of our full 
rights, f hcrd'ci t-, nationalisation was a basic aim 
oi the RevdutKti and put of it. 

The .'tb-nvfic research on the nationalisation of 
the oil irjmtty began during July am! August 1970 
and after *he Government li •«! rntrred into unde¬ 
claw J n ‘Lunations with ib*' companies in which v.e 
felt thdr t'udnra*. y towards cut rightful demand. The 
nation-no-v;on kuouula was also consiclcied in detail 
and with car-: during January and February 1972. 
At th,. t time, crucial passages of the Nationalisation 
Deuce winch war issued cm the 1st June 1972 had 
already been drafted, 

T he revolutionary political mind which has guid¬ 
ed the Revolution benefited greatly from the method 
used by die companies and the imperialist powers in 
reaching their conclusions. It also greatly benefited 
from the past experience of the party in Iraq and 
Syria. The ill-assorted alliances developed during 
those experiments ended in favour of the side tend¬ 
ing to reversion from the party’s principles and the 
threats voiced by various leaders against the interests 
of impei ialism achieved not tangible results in realis¬ 
tic level. 

These precedent made the companies and the 
imperidist powers err in assessing the situation. 
They imagined that the 17th July would end with¬ 
out developing into the 30th July. They imagined 
that the statement of the 11th March was a temporary 
tactical measure to pats through one particular 
phase. They considered our relations with progre¬ 
ssive forces and socialist countries a form transient 
alliance. They interpreted the ultimatum of the 
17th May in the same way. We benefited from 
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these wrong conceptions and assessments of theirs 
in accelerating the trend in favour of settling matters 
in accordance with the high strategic aims of the 
party and the Revolution. 

Until the 1st June and the moment of the anoun- 
cement of nattonaliastion the companies did not im¬ 
agine that we would dare to embark on nationalisa¬ 
tion. When the companies tried to engage us in a 
trial of strength at an early stage, they wanted the 
resources of Iraq, both its economic resources and 
the moral resources of the people. Thus the leader¬ 
ship had to enter the decisive hattle without letting 
the companies have a lengthy “trial of strength” 
period. On this basis we issued the ultimatum 
ofthe 17th May, 19712. The short period o! -he 
Ultimatum (two weeks) was carefully considered from 
this angle. We did not allow the negotiations wb ; ch 
were conducted at the end of the period to take tu'we 
than one day. 

From the very beginning the leadership avoided 
making calculations in the conventional manner b— 
cause following beaten tracks would not have secured 
the essential requirements to enable the political 
mind to issue the Nationalisation Decree. We did 
not refer to the figures and sta'istici on which i.»r 
calculations for the battle were based. We did not 
mention anything about financial porilbn before die 
1st June and before the 1st March, because such i.t'k 
would merely have undermined the determination 
of the peoj le. In speaking to the people we thiefcre 
emphasised our new approach and new calculations 
which could not be understood or implemented by 
any computer. 

On the other hand, we in the leadership of 'he 
Party and the Revolution have never overlooked the 
need for accuracy of calculations and we assessed and 
managed our economic and financial situation 
carefully. We were aware that the companies and 
the imperislists could find out our true financial pos¬ 
ition. On the basis of our concern for accuiate c ii- 
culation, we decided during the first few days utter 
nationalisation to transfer our hard currency horn 
foreign banks to others which do not come under the 
influence of the monopolistic companies to prevent 
them from frexing these assets. 

During those days, we published in full the min¬ 
utes of our negotiations w ith the companies. It was 
clear that any “reasonable” leadership would not 
have escalated the situation to such a critical degree, 
without having made up their mind to reach a decis¬ 
ive resolution. In spite of all this the companies 
-continued to believe that the Revolution would 
not dare to embark on nationalisation. 

Despite the mobilisation measures which we un¬ 
dertook to escalate the situation between the 17th 
May and the 1st June no slogans were issued in Iraq 


or abroad which went beyond the general slogans 
making the irreversible demand for the wresting of 
our legitimate rights from the companies. No one’ 
not even any sincere supporter, mentioned the nat¬ 
ionalisation slogan. Indeed, at that time we heard 
some advice to wait and not to be party on in taking 
extreme derisions. This was further evidence of 
the psychological condition created by the compan¬ 
ies, putting many people in a state of bewilderment 
and fear to the. extent that they imagined all kinds 
of measures but never the decisive blow of national¬ 
isation. B it now ths talk about nationalisation has 
become so f.nnili >r because the experiment was suc¬ 
cessfully orried out. 

Several factois led the Decree of the 1st June to 
the victory of the 1st March. There was the determ¬ 
ination of the party and the Revolution, the support 
of the people arid their general sacrifices as well as 
the solidarity of the national forces of the country. 
There, was aho international fuppott from the noble 
and progns-ivo forces and organisations as well as 
from the socialist countries headed by the Soviet 
Union, which was the first to buy our nationalised 
oil. 

Besides all these general factors, there were others 
of a decitive nature, that >■< the detailed and general 
day-to-da\ management of affairs connected with the 
Nationalisation Decree. Although the technical 
department r!uj cd ihcir important role and exerted 
great effort*; in preparing many of the details con¬ 
nected wi ll dvr 1st of June Decree and the march 
that led to the final victory, the helm remained in 
the hands of the political leadership. There were 
comrades m the l.ad< r .hip and in the senior cadre 
of the party woo did not simply supervise the form¬ 
ulas but also tarried them out. This ensured the 
greatest degree of efficiency for the success of the 
operation. 

As for relations which the Basrah Petroleum 
Company, it is well known that wc have no objec¬ 
tion at all to dealing with unv parly or company on 
a commercial basis that do-s not conflict with our 
sovereignly and interests. But we would like to give 
a warning that if anv situation arise* in the future 
in which our national <ovueigniy and interests are 
contradicted, such a conn.nitration could only be 
resolved in faveur of om sovereignty and our nation¬ 
al interests. 

Any victory must be measured in relation to the 
Arab revolution. Any victory achieved within one 
Arab country is but a step along the road to the 
central aims of the Arab revolution. This means we 
must maintain our revolutionary vision and stamina. 
The spirit of sacrifice and the degree of vigilance in¬ 
stilled by the 1st June Decree must be maintained 
in the face of the plots of imperialism, reaction and 
monopolies. 


September, 1977 



The Flame of A Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 

(XIII) 


Bhagat Singh was going to take a step that turned 
the events of his life towards a new dimension, lie 
wished to give a jerk to the inerts minds of the lead¬ 
ers and in his attempt he staked his life as also the 
existence of the H.S.R.A. We give below the exerpts 
of a lettet* written by him to Sukhdev at that part¬ 
icular juncture. The letter was found from the custo¬ 
dy of Sukhdev after his arrest and will give the read¬ 
ers a view of his inner mind. 

“By the time you receive this letter I will be gone, 
going to a far off desrination. Let me assure i on 
that 1 am very happy today more than ever. I am pre¬ 
pared for the voyage in spite of all the sweet memori • 
es, in sphe of all the charm of my life. Up to this day 
one thing was pinching in ray heart and it was this 
that my brother, my own brother misunderstood me 
and accused me of a veiy serious charge, the weak¬ 
ness. But today I am quite satisfied ... 

“Brotheart with a clean hear I go.but mark, 

that you arc to take no hasty step Soberly and calmly 
you are to carry on the work. Don’t try to take 
chance at the very outset. You have some duty 
towards the public and that you have to keep by 
continuing this woik. 

“Again do I emphasi e that I am full of ambitions 
and hopes with full charm of life. 1 cart renounce 
all at the time of need, and that is real secrifice. 
There can never be any hindrance in the way of a 
man provided he be a man. Y>n will have the pract¬ 
ical proof in the near future. While discussing 
anybody’s character you should ask onrthing —wh¬ 
ether love ever proved helpful to any man. Yes, I 
answer this question today. To Mazzini it was. 
You must have read tha» after the utter failure and 
ciushing defrat of his lirstuiising he could not have 
bourne the misery and haunting ideas of his dead 
comrades. He would have gone mad or committed 
suicide, but for one letter of a giral he loved. 

Does the later part the letter indicate anything’ 
any trcace of love in the mind of the young hero who 
bravely courted death afterwards, and the fact that 
Sukhdev, his friend was aware of such a feeling in 
his heart ? 


Bhagat Singh became busy with the work of the 
party including manufacture of bombs. He moved 
like a whirlwind between Delhi and Agra and Lahes- 
ore. On the eve of the Assembly incident he visited 
the House to make an on the spot study and made 
arrangements for pisses in the visitors’ gallery. 
Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt also went to the studio 
of Ramnath at Delhi and got themselves photo¬ 
graphed. t 

On the day of occurence Bhagat Singh and Batuk- 
war Dutt dressed thcnruelves in Khaki shirts and 
shorts. Bhagat in addition wore a felt hat. They 
were recommended to the visitors’ gallery by a 
nominated member and therefore could avoid 
search. 

It was the 8th day of April, 1929. The Government 
wanted to push through the Legislative Asssmbly 
the notorious ‘Public Safety Bill’ by which it could 
detain anyone without trial for an indefinite period. 
I am now quoting the relevant portion from 'The 
Untold Story’ by B.M. Kaul who was an eyewitn- 
nss to what had happened in the Assembly that day. 

“Public galleries were packed on that exciting 
day. I remember Pandit Motilal Nehru warming 
up in the House and saying ‘I am not one of those 

who shiver in their shoes at the name of.. 

soon after there was a commotion in the House. 
Two young men sitting next to me, whom I did not 
know, suddenly sprang up to their feet. One of them 
pulled out a bundle of leaflets from under his coat 
and threw it in all directions. These leaflets carried 

the caption ' To make the deaf hear.motto of 

the French Revolution’, and in a flash, two bombs 
had been hurled in quick succession by Bahgat Singh 
and B.K. Dutt which exploded on the floor, of the 
House creating a resounding blast. Pandemonium was 
let loose and people ran helter-skelter.” 

Bhacrnt Singh and B.K. Dutt stood like rocks in 
the midst of the hall. Bhagat held a revolver in his 
band. Their amplified figures over-awed others. 
But they remained calm %nd still. When the noise 
and smoke subsided they raised slogans — 

Inquilab Zindabad” 


•By courtsey Prof. Jagmohan Singh (Ludhiana) “Down with British Imperialism 1 ' 
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The leafiest! which they threw, read as below : 

It takes a loud voice to make the deaf bear.. 

“Without repeating the humiliating history of the 
past ten years of the working of the reforms (Mon¬ 
tague Chelmsford Reforms and without mentioning 
the insults hurled at the Indian nation through this 
House—we want to point out that, while the people 
expecting some more crumbs of reforms from the 
Simon Commission and are ever quarreling over the 
distribution of the expected bones, the Government is 
thrusting upon us new repressive measures like the 
‘Public Safety’ and the ‘Trade Dispute* bills while 
reserving the Press Sedtion Bill for the next session. 
The indiscriminate arrests of labour leaders working 
in the open field clearly indicate whither the wind 
blows.” 

“In these extremely provocative circumstances 
the Hindusthan Socialist Rebublican Association in 
all its seriousness, realizing their full responsibility, 
had decided and ordered its army to do this particu¬ 
lar action, so that a stop be put to this humiliating 
force and to let the alien bureaucratic exploiters do 
what they wish, but they must be made to come be¬ 
fore the public eye in their naked form.” 

“Let the representatives of the people return to 
their constituencies and prepare the masses for the 

coming revolution. 

..the sacrifice of individuals at the 

altar of the "Great Revolution” that will bring free¬ 
dom to all.is inevitable.” 

"Long live the Revolution” 

The leaflet was signed by one "Balraj” described 
tut "Commander • in-Chief”. 

They did not offer any resistance when the police 
came. Bhagat Singh threw off his revolver and 
with Dutt surendered to sergeant Jerry and Inspector 
Johnson. Immediately they were taken in a 
police van to the Kotwali at Chandney Chowk. 

The news of the incident spread like fire and 
there was wild interest all over the country. The 
police became very active and started mass arrests. 
In course of a few days all the prominent members 
of the Hindusthan Socialist Republican Army were 
put under arrest. Sukhdev was arrested from the 
Kashmiri Building at Lahore. Following himjoy- 
gopal and Kishorilall were also put under arrest. 
The police seized a pistol, shells and explosive mate¬ 
rials from the Kashmiri Building. Subsequently Joy- 
gopal gave a statement to the police which helped 
them to locate the other important members of the 
party. 

But posters were found pasted on the walls of the 
city and anonymous letter were reaching the hands 
Of the police. The posters headed. 

"Loud voice to make the deaf hear. 

Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt were removed to 
Delhi jail. They were found to be in jubilant mood. 

September. I9f7 


None of them gave any statement to the police or 
wanted to consult any lawyer. They calmly waited 
for the trial day. 

The police report made by D. Patric, the Dire¬ 
ctor of Intelligence Bureau, will thiow light on the 
episode and is quoted below : 

By the end of October 28 Shiv Varma was 
summoned to Agra where he found B.K. Sinha, Pan¬ 
dit}! (definitely said by him to be identical with 
the absconging Kakori accsued Chandra Sekhar 
Azad) and either one Raghunath or Bhagat Singh. 
Some time after the Calcutta Congress probably 
early in January, the talk first took place of the pre¬ 
paration of bombs and by about February 29th arti* 
cles for the preparation of explosives had been pro¬ 
cured, while Sukh Dev brought 5 or 6 shells of which 
5 were afterwards loaded before the end of February. 
(Note. This house was discovered by the police 
before Shiv Varma’s statement and was found to be 
plentifully splashed with picric acid etc.) About the 
same time a house was hired in Delhi. The conspi¬ 
rators, It would appear,had made up their mind that 
as forced through by the Viceroy in the teeth of pop¬ 
ular opposition it was disirable that some Effective 
Protest should be made against these unjustified 
measures of the Government. Bhagat Singh and B.K. 
Dutt was accor dingly taken to Delhi and kept in the 
house whichhad been hired 4 or 5 bombs prepared in 
Agra were also brought to Delhi, the 5ih having been 
previously exploded for experimental purpose some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of the Bindhya Hills. 
Sukh Dev of Lahore also appeared in the Delhi 
House. By the 1st week of April a 2nd house was 
taken in a different locality in Delhi, to which the 
conspirators transferred themselves and their effects. 

Sukh Dev was in Delhi not very long before the 
outrage and he Bhagat Singh had a sharp difference of 
opinion in regard to the adxisabitity of the project 
as pianned, in course of which Sukh Dev taunted 
Bhagat Singh as being coward. Shortly before the 
day of the outrage Bhagat Singh wrote a sort of 
farewell letter to Sukh Dev, then in Lahore, which 
was found in the Lahore Bomb Factory and it is now 
known to be in the hand writing of Bhagat Singh. 
It may be said also it has been definitely established 
by the statement of Hansraj Vohra that Bhagat Singh 
case worte the pasters put up in Lahore after the Sun¬ 
ders* and that it was he who subscribed himself as ‘Bal¬ 
raj, Chief of the Hindusthan Socialist Republican Ar¬ 
my. On this point the evidence is now complete and 
Incontrovertible. After the Aisembly outrage was 
committed Shiv Varma was in Lahore, he took Jii Dev 
Kapoor and the effects in the Delhi house to .Saharan* 
pur, where new premises has been acquired. In 
all 4 bombs were taken to Delhi. 2 were used in the 
Assembly outrage, one was taken by Sukh Dev to 
Lahore and the remaining one was taken bv Shiv 
Varma to Saharanpur when he and Jai Dev Kapoor 
transferred themselves to that place. After establi* 
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thing himself there he employed himself in the load¬ 
ing of the S further bombshells, which he had taken 
back on the occasion of his visit to Lahore, he hav¬ 
ing in the meantime taught himself in the art of mak¬ 
ing explosives and fill bombs, in the last weeks 
before this arrest, howvevr, he had done nothing and 
the active work of the conspiracv seems to have been 
at a standstill. As the conspirators obviously felt the¬ 
mselves to be on the run, they had some notion of 
transferring themselves and their effects of Dehra 
Dun, and subsequently to Bulandshahr. It was extr¬ 
emely lucky that the police managed to lay their 
hands on them before they disappeared from Saharan* 
pur. 

The Assembly was adjourned. The texts of the 
telegrams which were sent subsedqently to the Secre¬ 
tary of state for India, London, clearly state the 
tacts and are therefore reproduced below • 


Telegram No- 1322 S deted April 8, 1929 

“The tow mon arrested are Bhagat Singh ot Laho¬ 
re believed to be an absconder wanted by police and 
Batukeswar Dutt, a Bengalee; the two bombs are 
■•aid to have been thrown bv Bhagrt Small. The 
first landed near the front of Government benches, 
the second arnound the back Government benches. 
After thpowing toe bomb*, Bhagat Singh fired two 
shots from an automatic pistol which then jammed. 
Both men then threw revolutionary hat lets into the 
chamber asserting this action was taken as a result 
ot provocative action of Government in thrusting on 
country repressive measures such a9 public Safety and 
Trade Disputes Bills and making indiscriminate arre¬ 
sts of labour leaders. The two men made no atte¬ 
mpts to escape or to offer resistance on their a ires. ’ 

Due to explosion of bombs, the following persons 
were alightly injured 


Bomanji Dalai M.L.A. 


George Schuster 
S.N. Ray 
P.R. Rao 

In the police report it was stated that no one had 
been seriously injnred* 

The police became very active and in a few days 
they were able to round up the important members 
of the Hinduslhan Socialist Republican Army. The 
report of D. Patric gives us the details of such arrests. 

“On 25-4-29, I prepared for the information 
the Home Department a not«? describing the stage 
reached in investigation of the Aisetnbly Bomb outr¬ 
age and other connected events. Since that time 
further important developments have taken place. 

“ The confessing accused Jaigopal has now made 
a more detailed and probably more correct statem¬ 
ent before a magistrate, and has been duly tendered 
a conditional pardon. As a consequence several 
other arrests have taken place, the most important 
among them being that of a young Hindu student, 

Hansaraj Bliora of the DAV college .f . . 

“ The recovery of bombs and explosive materials 
in Lahore on the 15th April was followed by almost 
important seizure in Saharanpur on the ]3th of the 
present month. Details of articles have already been 
given, hut tney included 5 loaded and 3 unloaded 
bombs, 5 pistols and revolvers, a great quantity of 
chemicals and upwards of 800 leaded pink sheets of 
identically the same kind as those used for the writ¬ 
ten posters posted up in Lahore after the Sunder’s 
murder arid for the leaflets thrown down by the 
accused on the occasion of the Assembly Bomb out¬ 
rage. In the house itself, 3 persons were arrested. 
“They were Shiv Varma, Jaidev Kapur, Gaya 
prasad. 

(To be continued) 


(Contd from 

N.K. Sunil Makberjee and Gunner Kalipada Aich 
were sentenced to death and executed on September 
27,1943. 

Matangini Hazra and Other Women Martyrs 

Matangin Hazra was born in 1870 in the village 
of Hogla in Midnapore. She was the widow of 
Trilochan Hazra. She took part in the C.D. Mov¬ 
ement of 1930 and Salt Satyagraha. Srm. Hazra 
took part also in chowkidari tax movement. She 
was arrested for shouting‘ Go back” at the Bengal 
Governor during a duibar at lainluk and sentenced 
to six months imprisonmer.t, Matangini Hazra was 
also a leading social workers. 

During the “Quit India” movement in 1942, she 
led a procession marching towards Tamluk Civil 
Court for hoisting the national flag on September 29, 
1942. A military unit opentd tire as she rdused to 
retr-at in spite of warnings and she received a fatal 
bullet wound. But she held aloft the national flag 
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in her hand even at her dying moments. 

But Matangini Hazra was not the only lady to 
court martyrdom in this manner. Smt. Kabulinath 
of Doom Dooma (Nowgong) died of police firings 
when leading a party towards Dhekiajuli Ps. Smt. 1 
Kumali Nath of village Patgabheru (Derraug) also 
died of firing while leading a procession towards 
Dhekiajuli Pi. She intercepted the bullets aimed at 
her son who held the national flag. Both these inci¬ 
dents took place on September 20, 1942. Smt. 
Bhubaneswari Phuknani was wounded when military 
patrol opened fire on a peaceful procession of. 
villagers led by women at Berahmpore on 
September 18, 1942. Her daughter Ratnabala was 
carrying the tricolour flag. Mrs, Phuknani, who was 
.57 yaars old died on September 21. Smt. Sampatia 
Devi of village Rohiyar (Maonghyr) was killed on 
September 2, 1942, when the British soldiers opened 
fire on the participants of the “Quit India” move: 
ment. ' - -i 

The Contemporary 





National Liberation Movement : Struggle for a 
New international Economic Order 

Harih Deo Malaviya, M.P. 


The world of today is very different from what 
it was three decades ago. The crushing defeat of 
Fascism, thanks largely to the heroic Red Army of 
the Soviet Union, unleashed a wave of freedom in 
the world. To-day, barring some countries in 
southern Africa, all erstwhile colonies are independent 
sovereign states. And it will net be long before 
colonialism and racism will be wiped out from 
southern Africa also. 

From the very beginning the leaders of national 
liberation movements realised that political frerd.mi 
could be consolidated only by achieving economic 
independence. It naturally resulted in coming 
together of the newly free countries. Their common 
commitment to anti-imperialism and to uplilt the 
miserable living conditions of their downtrodden 
people consolidated them in the Non-alinird 
Movement. Living in a world where two systems 
faced and competed with each other, the nevly free 
countries did not take long to realise that their real 

friends are the nations of the socialist community 
of nations. The liberated countries stood for peace, 
for any war would have a devastating effect on them, 
and in this too they found a common voice with 
the Soviet Union and the Socialist countries. This 
is the reason why the newly free countries warmly 
hailed the peace efforts of Leonid Brezhnev, the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, leading to the Helsinki Declaration 
and setting in of the process of detente. 

This world process of growing cooperation among 
the newly free countries, and their ever-growing 
understanding and friendly aid and trade ties with 
the Socialist world, opended up a new path of 
economic development to end their economic depen¬ 
dence on the imperialist powers. The decadence 
of the capitalist system and the leaping economies 
of the Socialist countries gave a socialist orientation 
to a large number of newly free countries. 

The political cooperation between the non-aligned 
countries led on to closer understanding among them 
on economic issues culminating in the call for a new 
International Economic Order. 

The erstwhile colonies though now liberated, 
have legacies of the past, both in their internal 
economies as well as in their external economic 
relations. Dependence on the world capitalist system 
continues. In the World Bank, as also in other 
International financial institutions, the leading 
advanced capitalist countries have the largest number 
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of votes and the right of veto. They offer strong 
resistance to any proposals whose adoption would 
lead to a new international economic order. 

With vast economic power in their hands, and 
control over international financial institutions, and 
terrified by the increasing socialist orientations in 
the development of the newly free countries, the 
advanced capitalist states are ever busy in diverting 
them from the chosen path. The World Bsnk has 
laid down a stiategy of relaxation of controls, greater 
concessions to the private sector, lower investmeni 
in the public sector, and free play to market 
laws. 

The international financial institutions are indeed 
the instruments of the new forms taken by imperi¬ 
alism and they seek to open out the markets of the 
liberated countries to multinational corporations. 

Group 21 of the Group of 77 of the developing 
countries (created in January 1972, after the Group 
77 Ministerial meeting in Lima in January 1972) at 
its Washington meeting on April 25-26, 1977, 
voiced its profound dissatisfaction over the fact that 
the leading developed countries trail far behind in 
attaining the goal of Second Development Decade 
or Transfer, through official forms of assistance for 
development amountirg to 0 7 per cent of the G.N.P. 
Viewed as a whole, the OliCD’s countries’ participa¬ 
tion steadily declined from 0.5 3% in 1961 to 0.30% 
in 1973. 

Today the national liberation movements and the 
newly liberated countries constituting the majority 
in the United Nations-—are united in their efforts 
aimed at establishing a new international economic 
order in the field of intenntiotul monetary and 
financial relations, in accordance with the resolutions 
of the U. N. General Assembly’s Vlth and Vllth 
Special Sessions, the principles laid down in Group 
77's Manila Declaration of February 1976 and in 
the spirit of decisions taken at the Fifth Non-aligned 
Summit at Colombo. 

In their struggle for a new international economic 
order, the national liberation movements enjoy the 
full support of the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
community ol nations. fhc Algiers Summit of 
Non-aligned countries in 1973 had given the call 
for closer trade and aid ties between the non-aligned 
countries and the Socialist counti ie». This cooper¬ 
ation has steadily grown. In the 60 years after the 

(Oontd. on page 27) 
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Arab Baath Socialist Party and the Working Class 

(A Correspondent) 


In many countrie* the workers have been in the 
vanguard in the nation's struggle for social, economic 
and political change. In the Arab region too the 
working class had its share in effecting a socialist 
trend in the society with a view to betterment of the 
conditions or living. 

The Arab Baath Socialist Partv ( ABSP ) since 
its inception has correlated the national struggle with 
the struggle of the working class. The Party’s Secre¬ 
tary General, Mr. Michel Aflaq, is of the view that 
“real socialists regard themselves as part of the wor¬ 
king class”. And therefore “socialist rule is the one 
which is led by the working class viewing its poten¬ 
tials in the future rather than its shortcomings at the 
present, viewing what it can give and create in the 
life of the nation and the battle of destiny”. He 
emphasises that Arab unity can be built only by 
toilers, and socialism can be achieved only under the 
leadership of the working class. The leading charac¬ 
ter of the worker’s role has been emphasised in the 
Arab revolutionary ideology. The Arab working 
class has already embodied the will of the Arab 
nation for decisive struggle against the forces of 
imperialism, racism, zionism, exploitation and back¬ 
wardness. 

Dr. Elias Farah, a member of the ABSP’s 
National leadership writes in one of his books “The 
role of the Arab working class in the contemporary 
Arab revolution is that of persistent expression of the 
nation’s interests their negative and positive asp-cts; 
and the role of persistent preparedness for leading the 
revolution in the phase of full accomplishment when 
all the revolution’s contingents and forces get exhaust¬ 
ed and the greatest burden is shouldered by the 
working class”. He adds, “while the working 
class by virtue of its objective conditions is 
the pioneering revolutionary class, its role in the 
contemporary Arab revolution is a principal ore 
because the Arab revolution is an embodiment of the 
unity of the classes, groups, and individuals working 


together to achieve the aims of this land.’* 

Thus according to ABSP ideology, the working 
class is the fundamental revolutionary instrument for 
gaining liberation. It is also the major cementing 
bond of unity. Further the working class preserves the 
humanitarian character of the revolution and also 
serves as a link between the Arab revolution and the 
nationalist, liberationist and socialist revolution 
throughout the world. 

By virtue of its ideology, the fArab 
Baath Socialist Parly is bound to be the 
party of the working class leading the Arab 
revolution. The party history is full of instances inter* 
linking the concepts of freeing the working class 
from exploitation and introducing socialism, thfqjugh 
a series of persistent struggle, the party succeeded to 
win for the working chss in Syria an amendment of 
the labour laws. In Iraq, during the strike of the 
workers of a private Cigarette Company in 1953, and 
that of oii workers in Basrah, ABSP Stood by the 
workers and supported their demands. The party has 
always been on the side of the workers in their strug¬ 
gle for the improvent of wotking conditions, raising 
their living standard, achieving social justice and 
better lives. 

Under the socialist revolution of July 17, 1968, 
lead by the ABSP, Iraqi workers have been able to 
reap much benefit. A number of labour legislations 
relating to pension, social security, minimum wage 
and living cost allowances for workers and employees 
etc. have ensured the workers of full protection of 
their rights and of a decent life. 

The Iraqi government has also granted the labour 
class freedom of forming trade union organisations ; 
developing their talents and creative initiatives, run* 
ning, con (.rolling and implementing economic projects 
and plans; and carrying out their leading role in 
elaborating and promoting the State’s policy as well 
as effectively participating in the Arab and world 
liberation movements. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

"The Contemporary” stands for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 

5. World Peace. 




Oil Be veLpmenil^Ao Unique Success el India 

DZANDAR TAKOYEV 

Deputy Minuter of the Oil Industry of the USSR 


Soviet-Indian cooperation in the field of oil 
industry began in the early years of India’s indepen. 
dent development. During this period a public 
sector has been set up in the Indian oil industry. 
The enterprises in this sector produce over five 
million tonnes of oil a year. 

Thirty-six oil and gas deposits have been 
discovered in India. So far they have yielded more 
than 40 million tonnes of oil and 5,000 million 
cubic metres of gas. This has enabled the country 
to save huge amounts of foreign exchange which 
otherwise would have been spent on crude oil 
purchases. 

On the initiative of India’s Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission and with the assistance of the Soviet 
geophysical ship Academician Arkhangelsky 
seismic prospecting was conducted in the Gulf of 
Cambay near Bombay. An off-shore oil deposit 
has been discovered here, and in a few years time 
it is expected .40 produce about 10 million tonnes 
of oil annually. 

Taking into account the growing oil require- 
ments of the Indian economy, Soviet and Indian 
specialists have prepared a techno-economic report 
on the development of the country’s oil industry 
for a 10-year period. It envisages an increase in 
the oil output onshore to 13 million tonnes by 1983. 
This plan is being successfully implemented. 

Last year a team of Soviet and Indian geologists 
finalised the assessment of oil and gas resources of 
India and drew up a plan for the prospecting of 
various sedimentary basins of the country. 

The conclusions and recommendations of Soviet 
experts make it possible to plan better the prospect¬ 
ing of oil and to have a clearer prespective of the 
development of this major branch of the public 
sector. 

Integral Part 

Soviet-Indian ties in the sphere of oil industry 
are an integral part of the economic and technical 
cooperation between our countries. The aim of 
Soviet economic assistance to India, as in the case 
of other developing countries, is to help in the all¬ 
round development of its productive forces and in 
strengthening its economic independence. 


By extending help to Indian oilmen, the Soviet 
Union effectively contributes to the solution of the 
country’s economic problem—to provide India with 
its owa fuel and energy resources and valuable raw 
materials for developing other modern industries. 

Another typical feature of Soviet-Indian 
economic cooperation is its comprehensiveness. 
The solution of the problem of making the country 
self-reliant in oil would be difficult if the republic 
did not follow a purposeful policy aimed at develop¬ 
ing metallurgy, machine-building, electronics and 
other industries which facilitate the accomplishment 
of the tasks facing the oil industry. 

Already India is able to produce quite indepen¬ 
dently at its enterprises some types of geophysical, 
drilling and other equipment needed for the develop¬ 
ment of the oil indusry. 

It is precisely the comprehensive nature of the 
expanding Soviet-Indian cooperation and its orienta¬ 
tion towards the establishment of the material and 
technical basis of the public sector that have made 
it possible for India to achieve successes in many 
branches of the economy, including the oil-extracting 
industry. 

Prospects 

• Soviet oilmen are ready to cooperate with the 
Indian Oil and Natural Gas Commission in planning 
the exploitation of oil-fields, in solving technological 
problems of drilling in difficult conditions onshore 
and in organising methodological help for seismic 
prospecting and also in other fields. Deliveries of 
equipment and training of Indian specialists remain 
significant spheres of cooperation. 

The Oil and Natural Gas Commission has set 
before itself gigantic tasks for further development 
of the oil industry, and we are ready to extend 
maximum assistance to our Indian colleague! in 
carrying out these tasks. 

The traditional cooperation between Soviet and 
Indian oilmen has favourable prospects since it is 
in full accord with the sincere desire of both the 
countries to extend it in mutual interest. 
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Socio-Economic Development in Iraq 

(A Correspondent) 


Since the great Revolution of July 17, 1968, the 
Arab Baath Socialist Party in Traq has been able to 
achieve in a short time an impressive developments in 
the Socio-economic field. 

The backbone of Iraq’s economy lay in its oil 
resources. So the ABSP took up earnestly the ques¬ 
tion of nationalisation of oil producing units. The 
process started early in 1972 and w.-s brought to a 
successful end at the end of 1975. By restoring full 
sovereignty over its oil, Iraq was able to attain 
complete economic freedom. 

As a result the national income which was 896m 
Iraqi Dinars in 1969 steeply rose up to I D. 4013m in 
1976. The per capita income increased from I.D. 
100 in 1969 to I D. 369 in 1976. Iraq’s economic 
strength is now so secure that a sum of I.D. 5300m 
has been provided for present year’s budget. (One 
Iraqi Dinar equals 3.37 dollars). 

The economic transformation that has taken place 
is to a large extent due to the Socialist Sector or the 
public sector. It controls 77 pi*< <cic of the total 
commodity sector ,, 57 per cent ot tlv: wholesale and 
retail trade, 50 pci ten* of the ptou-si'.g industry 
and 29 per cent of the agriculiui. I 'error. Oil, 
banking, insurance, electricity and water are all com¬ 
pletely state owned. 

The count!y 1 as t tkeu bold and piumbin; strides 
in the field ol industry. Tne contribute i of the 
industrial sector towards the national imorn rose by 
121 % by 1971. The total d mrs ic p oduee of pro¬ 
cessing industries grew at the r;t*e of 46 per cent from 
1968 <o 1971. In other branches too a toundi isr 
success has been achieved. Generation of electric 
power leaped from 133 megawatt in 1963 to 9)0 
megawatt in 1976. The nucleus of he tvy and petro¬ 
chemical industries has already been created to pave 
the wa/ for full-fledged industrialisation. 

The end of last sear has been the successful 
completion of a radical agrarian n (orm Its effect 
on politico-economic structure of Ifoq will be deep 
and far reaching. Feudalism has b-.ea eradicated 
completely. Semi-feudal relations that still exist are 
in the process of being liquidated. The Government 
expropriated 11,121,000 donums of ltnd (a donum 
being equivalent of 2500 Sq. m) and distributed 
among 400,000 families. The total allocation for 
agriculture during the period 1951-69 was only I.D. 
179 rn. This amount was incieaecd in 1976, when 
I.D. 268 m was the official allocation for agriculture 
for the year. 

Iraq is a corn try rich in arable land and irrigation 
resources. Naturally progress in agriculture has 
received great attention. As a step towards pro¬ 
gressive agtieultuia) expansion, a healthy cooperative 
movement has been started. There are as many as 
1,800 rooperati ye societies, joining the efforts of 
300,000 farmers cultivating 4 million hectares. 


There are also more than 80 collective farms and 
30 state farms cultivating 900,000 donums and 
500,000 donums respectively. 

Increase in agricultural output has been hastened 
by arrangements of better irrigation through major 
irrigation projects and through the mechanisation 
and modernisation introduced in, the process of land 
cultivation and crop production. The farmers 
receive monetary assistance through easy loans pro¬ 
vided by the agricultural banks that have been set 
up. The loans granted by these banks in the first 
nine months of 1976 amounted to nearly I.D. 10m. 

Social transformation and progress of a country 
is closely linked with spread of education and 
enlightenment. The Arab Baath Socialist Party of 
Iraq considers that the aim of education is to bring 
forth generations who will be dedicated to the princi¬ 
ples of Arab Unify, Freedom, Socialism and peace 
and will create a new Iraq. With that aim in view, 
education was made free in all stages two years ago. 
Further, it has become compulsory in the primary 
and universal in the intermediate stages. The num¬ 
ber of school students below the secondary stage has 
nearly doubled, while the number of university 
students has more than trebled. There has also been 
a substantial increase in the number of vocational 
students. How amazingly education has expended 
can be seen from these figures, the number of pupih 
in the 6-year primary stage rose from 990,781 in the 
acednnic year 1967/68 to 1,971,135 in 1976/77. Now 
99 per ce.nt of primary sch >o! pupils have the oppor¬ 
tunity to continue education in the 6-year intermediate 
stage The secondary schools had 254,033 students in 
1976-77 which increased to 569,597 students in 1976/ 
77. There are seven universities and several other 
higher institute* which will receive 25,000 students 
this year, as compared to 7,128 students in 1969. 

Expansion of medical services is another step in 
the achivernent of social transformation. Therefore, 
special csre fias been taken to extend the medical 
services to the rural areas. A large number of 
dispensaries and health clinics has been established. 
The number of hospital beds has almost doubled 
rising from 12,300 in 1968 to 2i,500 in 1975. 

Iraq’s socio economic development has been so 
rapid that ihcre is no unemployment in that land. 
Moreover thousands of specialists, technicians and 
other acikers from other Arab count! ies are also 
provided employment in this developing country. 
All wcik is in the public sector and certain categor¬ 
ies of woiktis in the ptivate sectors get the benefit 
of social ttiuiiiies in the.ii cld age. 

Iraq’s aim is to achieve an annual growth of 
cations! income at the rate of 16 8% and that of the 
per capita income at the rate of 13.3%. They hope 
to realne it through their ambitious 5-year develop¬ 
ment plan of the period of 1976*80. 

i 
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The Protection of the Newly-Born 

(A Correspondent) 


Children are desired and welcome. Every year 
the socialist state spends millions and again millions 
on their good health, their education and their grow¬ 
ing up in happiness. Care for mother and child, 
covering prophylaxis, medical treatment and subseq- 
ent care is an essential part of social policy in the 
GDR. Many laws, such as the law on the protect¬ 
ion of mother and child in force since 1950, rule 
their assistance and promotion by State-bodies, 
enterprises and through many socio-political measur¬ 
es, So, long before delivery pregnant women are 
taken care of prophylactically. In some 900 mat¬ 
ernity-advice-centres they are given advice and 
medical treatment. Due to their affected state of 
health some 15% of all pregnant women are granted 
lighter jobs in their enterprises. (Bv the way, in the 
GDR 86.5% of all women of working age are in a 
iob) In case of threatening complications a medi¬ 
cal system, which covers even most distant places 
in the GDR, guarantees medical care. As for all 
measures of the GDR’s health system, here, too, the 
costs are paid by the social insurance, which is g nd- 
ed by the trade unions. It has long become a mat¬ 
ter of course to our mothers that their children are 
born in clinic under medical observation, where 
mother and child are granted any kind of assistance. 


This medical treatment and consulation system 
is also continued after birth. The young mothers 
and their newly-born babies are to call regularly on 
one of the 10,000 infants welfare centres. There in¬ 
fants and small children up to the age of three years 
are regularly examined. The physical and mental 
development of the little ones is observed, prevent¬ 
ive measures against rickets are taken as well as 
measure* for an early diagnosis of deseases and 
maldevelopments. Furthermore here the parents 
can collect advice on all questions of taking care of 
,.„d bringing up their children. The infants welfare 
centres are also in charge of the regular vaccination 
of the babies and small children. The little ones are 
immunized against small-pox, poliomyelitis, diph¬ 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, whooping-cough and 
tetanus. 

All this has kept the infant-mortality-rate down to 
157 per 10,000 births. (In the year of the founda¬ 
tion of our state, in 1949, it was still 78 3 •) Mater¬ 
ial mortality decresscd to 2 per 70,000 deliveries 
Amd there are no more deaths as a consequence of 
illegal interruptions of pregnancy. Specialist* com¬ 
missions are investigating every death of mothers or 
infants, analyzing the circumstances and determin¬ 
ing measures for further work in this field. 

The comperchensive care for just the very young¬ 


est citizens does not come out of a clear sky. As is 
well known, in the first year life is more endangered 
than any other time. Therefore, prophylactical 
measures are of special significance. This cannot be 
family-concern only. Next to biological reasons 
social impacts, too, play a great role in the sphere 
of infant mortality. This includes damages in birth 
caused by malutrilion, infections, the social situation, 
housing ai well as hygieni* and sanitary condition. 
Just here the socialist society grants great aid and 
protection. The comprehensive network of health- 
facilities, out-patienu-departmenti in town and coun¬ 
tryside, the secure living conditions, the housing 
programme and many other things contribute essen¬ 
tial of such conditions of benefit to the growing and 
prospering of our children. 

Special attention is granted to the protection of the 
newly born in their first hours and months. Since 
1950 there has been established in the GDR a prern- 
ature-birth-service ranging from timely information 
via early treatment and observation. This also in¬ 
cludes the premature-birth transport with specialty 
trained health-officers. In special premature-birth- 
departments of the in-patient facilities the newly- 
born babies under 2,000 grammes of weight are 
taken care of und<-r special conditions guaranteeing 
constant warmth and the registration of any change 
within the body of the infant above all, until they 
have reached a weight of between 2,500 and 3,000 
grammes. Also later on the prematurely born babies 
enjoy special observation. 

An essential share in the cutting down of the 
GDR’s infant-mortality-rate goes to the work of the 
regional and district specialist commissions for com¬ 
batting infant-mortalitv. Since 1960 these commi¬ 
ssions have been established under the guidance of 
the regional and district madical officers. They 
consist of the leading paediatricians, children’s pract¬ 
itioners, obsteritians, representatives of the respective 
sanitary inspection and the leading women welfare 
officer. 

The parents have got many possibilities to collect 
advice and assistance for childcare and a healthy way 
of living. In addition to the advice-institutions 
there exist a gtcat number of publications, radio¬ 
ed TV, bxoidcasts which render apprppriate assist¬ 
ance to young women and families. 

Our crildren are growing up well taken care of 
by their parents and the whole society from the very 
first day of their life. 
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The Soviet Economy in Jubilee Year 


R.M. VORONTSOV 

Senior Economist, the USSR State Planning Committee 


Our five-year period of economic development is 
the Lrninist policy of friendship among nations trans¬ 
lated into a language of economics.” Leonid Brez¬ 
hnev, from the speech delivered at the Plenary Meet¬ 
ing of the CPSU Central Committee in October 
1976. 

The Soviet Union has commenced the fulfilment 
of the economic development plan for 1977, the year 
of the fiOtb anniversary of the Great October revolu¬ 
tion and the second year of the current five-year plan 
period of efficiency and quality which lays special 
stress on the utilization of the most progressive inten¬ 
sive methods of organizing and carrying on the pro¬ 
cess of production. 

The results achieved in (he fuinitiiriit of the plan 
for the first )ear of the truth five-year period testify 
that the Soviet economy has made a good start in the 
current five-year prriod. 

In accordance with the Law of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on the state plan for the 
development of the national economy of the USSR in 
1977 the country’s national income is to gi*»w by 4.1 
per cent over the 1976 figure (i e.by 15.5 thousand 
million roubles). 

The volume of industrial output is to grow by 5.6 
per cent (i.e. approximately by 30 thousand million 
roubles). 

The volume of capital investment in the develop¬ 
ment of the national economy is to increase by 3.6 
per cent to a total of 121 5 thousand million roubles 
from all sources of financing. 

Special attention is given to the development of 
the sectors which are the pace-setters of technologi¬ 
cal progress: the fuel and power industries, the iron 
and steel industry, the chemical and petrochemical 
industries, and mechanical engineering. Also, it is 
planned to improve in 1977 the structure of produc¬ 
tion in the industrial sectors. Thus, the generation 
of electricity by the atomic power stations is to grow 
by 40 per cent with the overall electricity output 
registering a 5.5 per cent gain. In the iron 
and steel industry more that 100 new rolled stock 
shapes and sections are to be commercialized. The 
production of synthetic resins and plastics in the 
chemical industry will grow at high rates In mechani¬ 
cal engineering more than 220 new manufacturing 
processes are to be introduced and production of more 
than 4000 new items is to be mastered. 


Machine-tool maufacture is a key sector of 
mechanical engineering. In this sector precedence 
is given to the manufacture of numerically controlled 
machine tool*. The proportion pf multiple operation, 
multitool machines with automatic replacement of 
tools is to ircrease to 60 per cent within the total 
number of the newly-developed models. 

Performance of the entire complex of work invo¬ 
lved in development of new sophisticated machinery 
is inconceivable unless due consideration is given to 
the present-day requirement of industry. 3800 state 
standards, more than 500 sectoral standards and 5900 
specifications are used within the system of the Minis¬ 
try of the Machine- Tool Industry alone/.Much 
effort has been put in by the organizations, under the 
Ministry to develop draft standards for the CMEA, 
Between 1977 and I960 the CMEA standards per¬ 
taining to allowances and tolerances and also to tool* 
will be introduced in the USSR ats statutory ones. 

Comprehensive quality management systems are 
either being introduced or are already in operation at 
more than half the enterprises under the Ministry of 
the Machine-Tool Industry. 

Plans are afoot to increase the output of products 
bearing the state quality status stamp from 500 items 
in 1975 to 910 items in 1977 and to reduce the output 
of items of the second category from 104 items in 
1975 to 12 items in 1977. 

The output of consumer goods in the sectors 
specializing in their production will grow 4.9 per 
cent. Much attention is given to the further 
improvement of qualitv and renovation of the range 
of consumer goods. Thus, the range of textiles wU) 
be renewed by 20 to 25 per cent, of footwear and 
apparel by 50 per cent. The output of articles for 
household and cultural use will grow by 7.2 per cent. 
All this will serve to further advance the well-being, 
of the Soviet people. 

Under the 1977 plan the real per capita incomes 1 
will grow by 3.8 per cent, the wages fund in the 
national economy—by 4.2 per cent, the retail state 
and cooperative trade turnover by 4.8 per cent. 

The productivity of labour in industry and 
construction is schedqled to grow by 4.8 and 5.3 per 
cent respectively. 

A large-scale housing construction programme 
will be carried out in 1977 just as in the previous 



yean. Howes with a total floor space of 112.1 
million square metres will be provided at the expence 
of all sources of financing. As a result, more than 
10 million people will receive new comfortable flats 
or otherwise have their living conditions improved. 

With a view to a maximum satisfaction of the 
demand of the population and of the process industry 
for agricultural produce, its output is stated to rise 
by 2 per cent in comparison with its average annual 
output in the 1971*1975 period. 

Provision has been made for the further streng¬ 
thening of the material and technical foundations of 
agriculture. Industry will increase the supply of 
mineral fertilizer and machinery to agriculture. 

In order to increase the traffic capacity of the 
transportation system more railways will be electrified 
and second tracks laid alongside the existing ones. 
The freight turnover on all types of transport will 
grow in 1977 by 6.3 per cent. 

The successful fulfilment of the planned targets 
and assignments will add considerably to the 
economic potential of the Soviet Union. This 
means that the USSR will gain new capabilities for 
accomplishing the tasks of economic development, 
for participating on a growing scale in the inter¬ 
national division of labour, for increasing its contri¬ 
bution to the economic development of all interested 
countries. 

The development of cooperation with the CMEA 
member-countries is the main direction in the foreign 
economic relations maintained by the Soviet Union. 
True to its internationalist duty, the Soviet Union 
supplies a significant part of the fraternal countries’ 
demand for principal t/pes of raw materials and 
fuels. In the current five-year period the Soviet 
Union is to deliver to the CMEA countries over 
400 million tons of oil and petroleum products about 
100.000 million Cu.m—natural gas, about 113 
million tons of iron crc (in terms of metal), about 
29 million tons of rolled ferrous-metal stock, about 
7 million tons of cement, more than 2 million tons 
of cotton fibre. 

In general, these figures substantially exceed the 
volumes of the actual deliveries in the ninth five- 
year period. 

( Contd.from 

Great October Socialist Revolution, the share of 
Socialist countries in the world industrial output 
grew from 3.7 per cent in 1917 to 40 per cent in 
1976. The C. M. E. A. countries have boosted the 
purchase of raw materials in Aslan, African and 
Latin American countries. Up till now they have 
had no defioit in trade with the socialist community. 
C. M. E. A. countries render economic and technical 
assistance to 75 liberated and developing countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America in the construction 
of 3,280 industrial enterprises, of which 2,484 have 
been built and brought into operation. 

While this is the position of cooperation between 
the liberated nations and the Socialist countries, 
quite opposite is the picture between them and the 
advanced capitalist states. The indebtedness of the 


Today the CMEA member-countries are the 
moat dynamic industrial region in the world. One 
example will suffice: in 1975 the combined national 
income of the countries-members of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance exceeded 6.5 times the 
1950 figure. Meanwhile, the countries members of 
the European Economic Community managed to 
raise their national income 2.8 times only. 

Speaking about the successes scored in the deve¬ 
lopment of socialist economic integration and about 
the further strengthening of the planning principle 
of cooperation L. I. Brezhnev pointed out in the 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 25th 
Party Congress : “On the basis of what has been 
achieved we can now take the next ster. The present 
priority is to meet by common effort the rapidly 
growing for energy, fuel and basic primary materials, 
and to satisfy more fully the demand for food pro¬ 
ducts and manufactured consumer goods, to raise the 
level of engineering and expedite development of 
transport. Those are our immediate common 
objectives.” 

Implementation of Plan for 6 Months of 1977 

The plan of the first half-year of 1977 has been 
overfulfilled for the total volume of industrial output, 
for purchases of cattle, poultry, milk and eggs, and a 
number of other indicators. 

The increase of Industrial produce compared to 
the first half-year of 1976 was 5.7 per cent as against 
5.6 according to plan. 

The average monthly wages and salaries of 
workers and employees increased by 2.7 per cent, 
payment for the work of collective farmers—by five 
per cent. 

Residential buildings with a total living area of 
25.4 million square metres have been handed over 
for tenancy, hospitals for 7,000 beds, general educa¬ 
tion schools with 103,000 seats and pre-school insti¬ 
tutions with 80,600 seats were built. 

The USSR scored in the first half-year new 
successes in the economic and cultural development 
and in raising the Soviet people’s well-being, as a 
main result of the all-nation enthusiasm towards the 
60th years anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. 
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developing countries has become a major interna¬ 
tional issue. The entire system of imperialism 
depends upon continued exploitation, under new 
forms, of the liberated nations. If the so-called 
North-South dialogue has failed, it is because the 
advanced capitalist nations do not want to loose 
their stranglehold on their erstwhile colonies. 

The national liberation movements have no other 
way but to further strengthen their unity, reorder 
their economics in the direction of creating an 
equitable social order which alone can fully utilise 
their vast man-power resources, and further develop 
their economic cooperation with the Socialist world. 
The unity of the national liberation movements and 
the Socialist community of nations will finally 
triumph. Of this there can be no doubt. 



WOMEN'S CORNER 


WOMEN IN IRAQ 


The first written code of law in Iraq was the 
Hamurabi's code of 1800 B. G. It was carved on 
stele erected in temples throughout Hamurabi’s 
Kingdom so that it could be read by the people. 

Women and marriage had an important place in 
the code. It is found in Hamurabi’s code that 
“marriage, selling, purchasing, rents, debts, adop¬ 
tion, inheritance” etc. could become truly legal only 
when they were written down in contracts, regis¬ 
tered and supported by witness. The code also 
stipulated that a family which cannot have children, 
may adopt a boy or a girl from another family. 
The adopted child's rights were the same as the 
rights of the family’s own child. The code also 
contains provisions relating to the family, its rights 
and affairs, adultery, inheritance, protection of 
children and the status of the wife. It stipulates 
submission of children to their parents as a condi¬ 
tion. It states that, “if a son hits his parents, judges 
are required to cut his hand.” 

Marriage was based on the principles of one 
wife, but Hamurabi’s code allowed the man to 
marry another woman only under two circumstances, 
which are : 

(a) When the first wife had a permanent illness, 
on condition that she should not be divorced and 
the husband should be responsible for her living 
expenses. 

(b) When the wife was incapable of giving birth. 

Hamurabi gave the husband the right to divorce 
and the wife the right of divorce only under two 
circumstances. 

(i) If the wife had a permanent illness and her 
husband married another woman. 

(ii) If the husband was bad-mannered and that 
was certified by the town council. 

Hamurabi code allowed slaves to marry free 
women provided that those slaves became free. 


According to Islam, a man may marry four wives 
but under two important circumstances : that justice 
should prevail in all respects among the wives 
whether in accommodation, food, clothing and even 
love. The other condition is the approval of the 
previous wife. This was allowed because of the 
shortage of men resulting from frequent wars. 

In modern Iraq, polygamy very seldom takes 
place (except in the deep countryside), although it 
still exists in some other Arab or Islamic countries. 
In fact, Iraqi laws and regulations are very strict in 
this respect. 

Women in Iraq arc perfectly equal to men with 
respect to work performed and pay. For example, 
a woman working as an engineer, a teacher or a 
technician gets exactly the same salary as her male 
colleague in the same profession. * 

Women in Iraq participate in all aspects of life, 
which is more evident in towns than in the country¬ 
side. In fret some women have become ministers 
and ambassadors, not to mention the vast number of 
medical doctors, engineers and artists. There are 
even female police officers. Most of the petrol 
filling stations arc run by young women. 

In many large clubs and societies of Baghdad 
such as Mansour, Alwiyiah, Alhindiyan, Alturath 
and clubs for hunters, economists, engineers, doctors, 
artists, the Assyrians etc-, women’s distinguished 
place is quite obvious and they do participate equally 
like men in several activities such as social, cultural, 
sports, dancing and other evening activities. 

In the desert, where the Bedouins live, women 
enjoy a larger freedom. A Bedouin woman loves 
freedom and runs away from the limitations of sdcial 
habits as does her male counterpart. 

In the literature of Iraq, women occupy a dis¬ 
tinguished place. Iraq has a vast number of poets 
from both sexes to talk about love and the young¬ 
sters. 


From A.B.C. to A.D.C. 

Knowing him to be neglecting his lessons, 

For sake of cinema, mags and jam*sessions; 

Asked I "At this rate—oh, young man dear ! 

What can ye ever hope to do for a career ?” 

Says he ‘‘Now don’t you lecture and shout, „ 

I have this whole thing well figured out; 

Matters not if in the exams I get a zero, 

It can stop not my being A.D.C. to a hero.” 

—BOOMERANG 
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COMRADE KIM IL SUNG 



President of the 
Democratic People's Republic 

and 

Revolutionary Leader of Korea 


Talk of the Great Leader 
Comrade Kim II Sung 
with the editor-in-Chief of the French 
newspaper "Le Monde" (June 20, 1977) 

You asked me about the problem of the reunification of Korea. Let me speak 
about it first. 

The Korean people are homogeneous. Ttast is why the realization of 
national reunification is the most cherished desire of our people. 

We maintain that the problem of Korea's reunification be solved indepen¬ 
dently without foreign interference, and not by means of war but in a peaceful way. 
We are also of opinion that our country should be reunified on the basis of the great 
unity of the whole nation transcending the difference in the institutions and religious 
beliefs. 


The three principles of national reunification — independence, peaceful reuni¬ 
fication and great national unity—propounded by us have already been proclaimed 
and are widely known to the world. 

It is true that there can be many difficulties in the way of resolving the 
question of our country's reunification. But because all people in north and south 
Korea are unanimous in their longing for reunification, our country can readily, and 
must by all means, be reunified. 

At present the north and the south of our country differ from each other in 
their social and political institutions and are inhabited by people with differing 
ideologies and religious beliefs. Under such circumstances, even if we cannot bring 
about the unity of institutions and of ideologies and religious beliefs at once, we 
would like first to achieve national reunification. The problem of national reunifica¬ 
tion comes first. To realize the unity of institutions and of ideologies and religious 
beliefs is the second problem, I think. 

The Korean people are of one nation and brothers who have one and the 
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fame language and history, to it is most important to achieve national reunification 
regardless of the institutions and religious beliefs, ideologies and ideals. 

There can be two different systems in one country, and one nation can have 
people with differing ideologies and idesds. If we proceed from the principle of 
subordinating everything to the end of accomplishing the reunification of the 
country, our supreme national task, we can easily surmount the difference in institu¬ 
tions and in ideologies and ideals. 

It is our belief that the establishment of a confederation is the most reason¬ 
able way to achieve national reunification while leaving the two systems in the north 
and the south intact. 

We advocate establishing an all-nation confederative government without 
regard to institutions and religious beliefs, ideologies and ideals, on the understand¬ 
ing that we will not impose the socialist system on south Korea and also that the 
south Korean authorities will not impose their social system on us. 

When you asked me about our confederation you linked it with the federation 
which had once been debated in Germany. But the north-south confederation 
proposed by us is fundamentally different in nature from that. The north-south 
confederation we want to institute is aimed at preventing the permanent division of 
the Korean nation in two and at reunifying the country peacefully on the principle 
of great national unity without any strings attached to it; it is aimed at checking 
foreign aggression against Korea and securing complete independence and soverei¬ 
gnty for our nation. 

We strongly oppose our country’s division into "two Kore&s”. The institu¬ 
tion of the north-south confederation is in complete accord with the common 
interests of the whole nation. 

It will be mueh more beneficial to our people to institute a confederation at 
least and achieve national unity than to keep their country divided in “two Koreas.” 

The confederation, when instituted, will promote mutual understanding bet¬ 
ween the north and the south and strengthen great national unity, and this will have 
a tremendous bearing on safeguarding our country from foreign aggression. 

Only by achieving national unity and reunification » it possible to firmly 
defend the homeland from foreign aggression. In the past, because of the aggression 
by foreign imperialism our country had remained a foreign colony for 36 years. If 
our nation could not achieve reunification and remained divided, it might again 
suffer foreign aggression and be forced into colonial slavery. 
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Instituting the north-south confederation and achieving national unity is of 
great significance also in obviating tensions in Korea and contributing to world 
peace and security. 

The greatest obstacle to the solution of our country’s reunification question 
today is the occupation of south Korea by U.S. troops—foreign armed forces. 

We have more than once declared that we will not "invade south" nor will 
we impose our system on south Korea. But on the pretext of preventing the 
fictitious "southward invasion**, U.S. troops continue to stay in south Korea, 
obstructing our country’s reunification. 

If U.S. troops withdraw from south Korea and the people are guaranteed 
democracy which will allow their free activity in south Korean society, our people 
will be able to settle their country’s reunification question independently and 
peacefully. 

Our country has a large population, a good soil, and a great abundance of 
natural resources. Once it is reunified, our people will be able to build a prosper¬ 
ous, independent and sovereign state and enjoy as decent a life as others. 


We are firmly convinced that the independent and peaceful reunification of 
Korea will surely be achieved according to the common aspiration of the whole 
nation. 


Now, let me say a few words about your question as to what we think of the 
Carter Administration’s policy with regard to the withdrawal of U.S. land forces 
from south Korea. 

When making his election commitments. Carter said he would withdraw 
U.S. troops from south Korea. We had a good opinion of his commitments. 
Because if U.S. troops are withdrawn from south Korea, it will solve one of the 
problems standing in the way of our country’s reunification. 

But after assuming office the Carter regime said that they would withdraw 
U.S. troops from south Korea by stages over a period of four to five years. This 
somewhat goes back on Carter's election commitments. The presidential tenure is 
four years in the U.S., so when they say they will pull out U.S. troops from south 
Korea phase by phase over a period of four to five years. It is tantamount to saying 
that they will not withdraw U.S. troops from south Korea while Carter is in office. 
Four to five years is too long. 
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And they say that even if they do withdraw U.S. troops from south Korea, 
they will not withdraw them altogether, but will keep their air force. We think 
this is not right, either. The air force is also an armed force. Keeping the U.S. 
air force in south Korea means that they will not withdraw U.S. troops completely 
from there. Of course, these statements came not from Garter himself but from 
bis subordinates. 

Carter has not been in office for long. So we are still following his move* 
ments. We think we will wait and see how he will put his election commitments 
into effect. 

However, we can lay that on one point Carter has clearly run counter to his 
own election commitments. 

When he made his election commitments Carter stated that he would oppose 
a regime that trampled upon human rights. At present the Carter regime is 
browbeating other countries by taking exception to the regimes usurping on human 
rights, but they utter not a word about south Korea where human rights are being 
suppressed most severly. On th« contrary, the Garter regime is increasing their 
military “aid” to south Korea and supporting the south Korean “regime” politically 
and economically. What is this, if not a violation of the election pledge to oppose 
a regime suppressing human rights ? 

In addition, the U.S. is causing tensions in our country. It carries on high* 
altitude aerial reconnaissances of the northern half of the Republic and conducts 
clamorous war exercises in south Korea almost every day. Mobilizing its aircraft in 
Okinawa the U.S. continues the bombing exercises in south Korea. The U.S. 
armed forces have their bombing exercise grounds in all parts of the world, but why 
should they conduct the exercises in south Korea ? In our opinion, this is contrary 
to the Carter administration’s election pledge that they would pull out their troops 
from south Korea in order to ease tensions in Korea. 

As you have witnessed here in our country, at present there is no “threat of 
southward invasion”; rather it is we who are being threatened with invasion. We 
are engaged in peaceful construction but they continue their military exercises and 
are conducting bombing exercises, even bringing their aircraft into the Korean 
peninsula from another country. 

In a word, there is some gap between Carter’s election commitments and 
the actions now being taken in practice by his administration. However, since 
Carter assumed power not long ago and will have time to put his election commit¬ 
ments into effect, we are keeping an eye on bis policies. 
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You asked me whether the relations between the DPRK and Washington 
will be put on a normal basis. This depends entirely on the U.S. 

We proposed to the U.S. long ago to replace the Armistice Agreement with a 
peace agreement. But the U.S. authorities have not yet given an answer to this. 
Instead, they are carrying on war manoeuvres and bombing exercises in south 
Korea and continue rendering **aid” to the south Korean fascist “regime” which 
suppresses the people there, thus unwarrantedly increasing the military forces. 

Since the United States does not change its unjust policy towards our 
country, how can we normalize the relations with it ? Therefore, the normalization 
of the relations between our country and the U.S. hinges not on us but on whether 
the U.S. alters its policy or not. 

We think that if the Carter Administration withdraws the U.S. troops from 
south Korea in accordance with its campaign pledges, renounces its unfriendly 
attitude and changes its hostile policy towards our country, wa can establish good 
relations with it. 
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Under the heading : tdate of brith, the Polish 
Academy of Sciences — the top scientific institution 
of the Polish people's Republic, can fill in two dates. 
In its present form it was founded 25 years ago. But 
in fact it is a creative continuator of the earlier 
Polish scientific achievement. It adopted the best 
traditions of the Society of Friends of Science bunded 
180 years ago and its ideological successor. The 
Warsaw Science Society, as well as of the Academy of 
Learning founded 100 Years ago. 

Scientific research is in the centre of attention of 
Poland’s state and political authorities. It is founded 
and promoted by the State, its results being an 
important factor of the Polish socio-economic and 
cultural development. “The contribution made by 
the Polish science,*’ stated Edward Gierek, the I 
Secretary of the CC of the PUWP, on the occasion 
of die 25th anniversary of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, “is particularly important in the realiza¬ 
tion of the socioeconomic strategy which was under¬ 
taken in the early 1970s. This strategy opened up 
before science new, broad vistas, but it also expanded 
its tasks and responsibility. 1 think that today we 
have all the grounds for saying that science has 
lived up to this responsibility. The II Congress of 
polish Science, its resolutions and plans reflected 
the support and commitment of Polish science to the 
implementation of the scientific, technical, economic 
and social tasks. 

The research potential of Polish science and 
technology comprises today 89 institutions of higher 
learning. 66 scientific-research establishments of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 113 scientific-research 
institutes, 24 central laboratories and 123 research 
•development centres subordinate to ministries and 
central administration. Industry has a fully developed 
network of construction, design, technological offices 
and other technological centres. Altogether 
research and development work is carried out in the 
Polish People's Republic by about 1500 individual 
centres employing 290 thousand people. 

Research centres in Poland are divided into 
three organizational sectors. These are : centres of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, universities and 
departmental scientific-research institutes as well as 
research-development centres. 

The Ministry of Science, Higher Education 
and Technology, founded in 1972, is the central state 
admin istration organ for scientific and scientific- 
technological research. 

The division of science into three main organiza¬ 
tional sectors Is based on the differentiation between 
Instructive and scientific-research work. The latter 
comprises: basic directional research in favour of 


cognitive knowledge, applied research in favour of 
practical knowledge and development and industrial 
application — enabling the application of research 
results in social and economic practice. The develop¬ 
ment of basic directional research is mainly the task 
of the centres of the Polish Academy of Sciences and 
schools of higher learning though interesting cognitive 
themes also crop up in the research suited to imme¬ 
diate needs of the economy. On the other hand, 
research centres of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
have scientific staff of top qualifications who also 
participate in other spheres of scientific research. 

The Polish Academy of Sciences, established by 
the Seym of the Polish People’s Republic under the 
resolutions of the I Congress of Polish Science (1951) 
is the highest-level scientific institution in Poland. 
It has the right to represent Polish science in the 
country and abroad, to cooperate with central state 
organs and to carry outreseareh in its own scientific 
research centres. The Polish Academy of Sciences 
is a scientific institution of a dual character '• on the 
one hand, it is a self-governing organization of sciet- 
ists — its members are elected. On the other hand 
it is a State institution established to submit to the 
Government scientific-research plans of national 
importance. It is the most important centre of 
basic research in Poland and it co-ordinates scientific 
research on a nation-wide scale. The Academy both 
represents Polish science and takes an active part in 
its development. 

The oraanizational structure of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences according to its dual character 
comprises two sectors : associated centres and the 
centres of the Polish Academy of Sciences. The 
associated sector exerts influence through the 
members of the Academy, its departments and 
Science Committees on the trends of the develop¬ 
ment of Polish science and integrates the scientific 
life of the country. The sector of scientific centres 
co-ordinates and supervises research carried out in 
PAS own centres. 

The basic organizational units of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences are Departments which repres¬ 
ent closely affiliated scientific disciplines. The Polish 
Academy of Sciences has six Departments: I —social 
sciences, II — biological sciences, III — mathema¬ 
tical-physical, geological and geographical sciences, 
IV — technical sciences, V — agricultural and for¬ 
estry sciences, VI — medical sciences. Each 
■dentist — member of tbe Polish Aedemy of Sdences, 
is a member of one of the departments according to 
his specialization. The members of Sciences are 
dected by the General Assembly and approved by 
the Polish Council of State at the motion of the 
Presidium of the Polish Academy of Sciences. At 
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present the Acadmy numbers 322 members, employs 
Mr,800 people in nil, including 840 individual 
scientific research workers and almost 3,000 assistant 
professors and assistants. 

The Academy has 100 science committees and 
commissions which comprise, besides the members 
and staffers of the Polish Adaemy of Sciences, also 
representatives of higher schools, ministerial institutes 
and economic organizations from all over Poland. 
The committees and commissions of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences in all about 4 thousand outst¬ 
anding scientists and practicians who make up the 
most representative teams of experts in one of the 
fields of science irrespective of their organizational 
membership. In the recent Years the number and 
tasks of the science committees and commissions 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences have considerably 
increased. The following committees have been 
established : the Comittee for Studies and Forecasts 
'Poland 2000’, the Committee for Man and the 
Environment, the Committee of Sciences of Organi¬ 
zation and Administration. The principal duty of 
the science committees is to be opinion-making and 
advisory organs to draw up studies and forecasts 
for economic and social efforts taken by the state 
authorities. 

Schools of higher learning play an important 
role in the development of Polish science. Though 
their main task is to educate youth, academic staffers 
devote 30% of their work time to research work. 
The .academic staffers employed in higher schools 
represent approximately 60% of all scientists in 
Poland. They take an active part in the develop¬ 
ment of basic and scientific technological research 
for the needs of the national economy. The institut- 
ions of higher learning participate in solving nation¬ 
wide scientific and technological development 
problems co-ordinated by the Ministry of Science, 
Higher Education and Technology. They participate 
in the realization of basic research plans coordinated 
by the Polish Academy ol Sciences, research plans 
of centres to which they are subordinate, and carry 
out direct cooperation with industrial plants. Scien- 
tific - research has become an important factor of 
the new system of student education. 

The third organizational sector of Polish science 
are departmental scientific-research institutes and 
scientific-technological centres of the national econo¬ 
my. They are subordinate to ministries, associations 
of industrial organizations or directly to industrial 
plants. Scientific institutes and centres connected 
with industry and other fields of that national 
economy are becoming now one of the main stimu¬ 
lants of the Polish technological know-how. They 
make possible the adaptation cf imported technolo¬ 
gies to the need of the Polish national economy, 
improvement of foreign licences and cooperation with 
othep countries. 


Scientific associations also develop and tfisnwainattf 
science in Poland. In the past they played a preens 
sory role in the formation of the Polish science 
organisational structure and the stimulation of its 
research achievements. At present there are 230 
social scientific associations, with over 100-year-old 
traditions. Among them are specialist associations 
dealing with one field of science, multi-discipline 
associations with separate scientific centres and 
regional associations. All in all the social scientific 
movement in Poland comprises over half a million 
scientists, practicians with secondary and higher 
education and patrons of science. This movement 
has made a great contribution to the development of 
scientific research, and to raising the scientific culture 
of the society to a higher level. In the early 1970s 
funds for scientific research in Poland increased and a 
new organizational-financial structure was introduced 
A three-stage approach to research according to its 
importance and scope, is applied. Depending on its 
importance interdisciplinary groups of scientists and 
practicians are assigned to research as part of so- 
called key and ministerial programmes. At the same 
time expenditures for scientific research and techno¬ 
logical application increased to 2.5 per cent bf the 
Polish national income and amounted in 1971-75 to 
115 thousand million zlotys. 

The to-date results of scientific research are highly 
appreciated. They formed the basis for the scientific 
and technological tasks, ensuing from the programme 
of the PUWP for the development of the Polish 
People’s Republic in the second half of the 1970s. 
This programme envisages a marked increase in funds 
for science and technology. The expenditure on 
research and development work will increase in Pol¬ 
and in the present five-year period from 2.5 to 3 per 
cent of the national income which amounts to an in¬ 
crease from 115 to 220 thousand million zlotys that is 
almost twice as in the previous period. This program¬ 
me opens up new broad vistas for scientific research 
in Poland. 


Peoples Writ Supreme 

Thorny was the path to freedom, 

Yet with fire in our bosom 

And on ever surging soul 

We marched on and reached the goal. 

Now to build India anew 
For the many, not the few. 

Same courage we need again. 

Let’s our lost spirit re-gain. 

Facing all its fire and ire 
We humbled a whole empire. 

Can’t we then build a regime 
Where peoples’ writ run supreme ? 

—Mir Mushtaq Ahmad 
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Kuwait Before the Oil Era 

(A Correspondent) 


Kuwait now ii one of the richest nations on earth 
in terms of money per head of population. Today the 
name of Kuwait is eminently international. It ii small 
in size geographically, nevertheless it has secured an 
important place in the comity of nations. 

Kuwait city has undergone a magic transformation. 
There are great new buildings, spacious ring roadways 
the constant streams of foreign made vehicles and 
the crowded and busy ports—all signs of the 
new era of prosperity and progress. A young 
Kuwaiti of today drives a large American cur, his 
house is large, air-conditioned, tastefully decorated 
and provided with all the gadgets of modern techno¬ 
logy* The change has been spectacular. 

Almost a new world has been created in Kuwait, 
out of its oil resources. For more than forty years 
its only national asset was under the control of 
British and American Oil Companies. In 1975 
Kuwait became the sole master of its oil industry 
when the final takeover from the foreign oil compani¬ 
es was accomplished. And now the earnings from 
oil has made Kuwait prosperous. 

The contrast between old and new Kuwait 
t 0 B pan an age and yet the transformation has 
been accomplished in less than a generation. Tiaces 
of the recent past still remain but they are fr.w and 
far between and the appearance of Kuwait city today 
conveys no clear idea of the life of the town just 
before the oil era. 

Let us have a picture of the city about forty years 
ago say in 1930. Kuwait city had then a population 
erf about 60,000, the city’s length being four miles 
,j OD g t hc seashore and its width about two miles 
i nland at its densest central part. In a wide open 
ipace outside the wall which enclosed thc southern 
gfie of the town, there were small market gardens 
growing vegetables like radish, tomatoes and 
cucumber. Nearby, could be seen, the holes on the 
ground from where clay had been dug for building 
or gypsum had been unearthed and burned to be 
excavated for plaster. 

Few streets then ran straight. Convenient access 
paths emerged by constant movement of donkeys, 
horses or camels carrying goatskins of fresh water, 
dried palm-fronds for firewood, charcoal and other 
merchandise. The houses were commonly built of 
mud used either as sun-baked bricks or applied wet 
to erect walls. The houses came up at random 
without being aligned. They were mostly one- 
■toried, built round courtyards but here and there 
a single upper room could be sighted. Behind high 
windowless walls, whose blank exterior was broken 
only by projecting wooden water-spouts, the life 
of each family went on in the enclosed eourtyard. 
In the affluent house-hold, there would be the house- 
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wife, her children, serving girls and perhaps unmarri¬ 
ed female relatives. Some well-to-do houses had a 
second courtyard, separated from the female quarters, 
where the head of the house could entertain his 
friends. Benches were set outside the gate where 
the men could sit to enjoy the evening breeze. 

The general colour of the town was tawny ochre 
and apart 1'rom a rare tamarisk tree there was no 
touch of greenery or vegetables. 

At the western end of Kuwait the Naif and 
Jahra gates in the wall fortifying the town, provided 
access for traffic from the desert. It was on this 
side of city that towns people and tent dwellers were 
juxtaposed. Immediately inside thc Naif gate, one 
could see the rectangular walled fortress with corner 
turrets, the Qa»r al Naif. This was the headquarters 
of the Shaikh's men-at-arms and contained their 
arsenal of weapons mostly rifles. It is still standing 
today as a reminder to the past, surrounded by the 
high buildings of modern Kuwait, in its courtyard 
is a gallows where criminals sentenced for murder 
were hanged. Going into the town from thc Naif 
gate, and past the fort one came to the spacious 
square of the market —the Souk—where the people 
from the desert did business with the townspeople. 
Camels and sheep were offered for sale and caravans 
were loaded with goods. To the north of the market 
square, there were the shops to sell articles of special 
interest to Bedouins. There could be seen women 
too, among the crowds in the street, their figures 
draped in the traditional blark garments with faces 
veiled. In one covered alley olF the square were 
the women’s own souk where women shopkeepers 
traded their wares. 

Kuwait’s principal business centre was the main 
market area where a covered thoroughfare lined by 
shops ran directly through the town centre to the 
customs wharf on the seafront. In the honeycomb 
of the alleyways running ofT the main street were the 
workshops of the skilled artisans as well as the 
premises of merchants selling carpets, cloth, pearls, 
gold, spices, enamel and glass ware. Nearer the 
seafront, important wholesalers of rice, coffee, tea 
and sugar had their warehouses. 

On the seashore, the road between the houses 
and the beach provided one of the most picturesque 
scenes of the old town. Along nearly the entire length 
of the front, the space was occupied by boats in all 
stages of construction. By the waterside stood steel 
capstans and wooden water tanks. Where the road 
was wide enough, white sails were spread on thc 
ground for the sail-makers to sew. On every side, 
abounded the industry and craftsmanship which had 
made Kuwait the finest boat-building centre in the 
Gulf for small craft used in local commerce, medium- 
(Conti , on page 39) 
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Is lU Soviet Union HeJ ing TowarJi Economic 


Crisis ? 


Dr. VINOD MEHTA 


As the sixtieth anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution is approaching a number of 
western Soviet specialists have started bringing out 
studies the common underlying theme of which is 
that the Soviet economy is heading towards econo* 
mic crisis that the world is today witnessing in the 
western countries. On the eve of every major an* 
niversary in the USSR it has become a ritual in the 
West to dwell on the theme of "impending doom of 
the Soviet economy." 

The theme of impending crisis in the Soviet 
economy is as old as the Bolshevik Revolution. Just 
after the Revolution many scholars in the West had 
predicted that the new regime would not survive 
even six months and yet it survived not only the 
Civil war and foreign intervention but also the Se¬ 
cond World War. On the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Socialist Revolution in the USSR in 1967. a well 
known American sociologist Alex Inkles observed 
in his book Social Change in Soviet Russia : 
"After fifty years the Soviet Revolution has lost its 
momentum. It has exhausted its imagination and 
shows ' no marked signs of potential vitality for the 
Immediate future.” 

Has this prediction come true ? The simple answ¬ 
er is —No. On the contrary the preceding decade 
witnessed immense economic development in the 
Soviet Union. During this period it surpassed USA 
and other Western countries in the production of oil, 
coal, steel, cement, mineral fe.tiliser, diesel and el¬ 
ectric locomotives tractors, combine haivestcrs, sugar 
and butter. Even the agricultural sector where 
climatic factors play a major role and are respons¬ 
ible for wide fluctuations in the grain output, the 
Soviet Union was able to push its grain output 
to about 223 million tons in 1973 and to more than 
224 million tons in 1976. As professor James 
R. Millar in a recent paper published in 
Problems of Communism (Vol. XXVI, 
May—June 1977, p. 7) pointed out "Despite 
climatic disadvantages, the growth of agricultural 
production in the Soviet Union outplaced that in the 
United States during 1931-75. For this period the 
average annual rate of growth of total agricultural 
output was upwards of 3.4 per cent for the USSR 
and only 1.6 per cent for the United States.” In 
spite of increase in the population the consumption 
offoed grain has remained stable at 45 million tons 
since 1960. Only the need for fodder feedstock has 
gone up substantially from 45 million tons in 1960 
to about 100 million tons in 1972-74. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union has also to meet its export obligat¬ 
ions to COMECON countries. Thus the foodgrains 
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in the recent past have been imported to meet main¬ 
ly its export obligations and to feed its animal popu¬ 
lation. Thus shortfall In grain production in a part¬ 
icular year due to climatic factors does not indicate 
that the Soviet economy is heading for crisis. 

And now on the eve of the sixtieth anniversary, 
the Columbia University’s Research Institute on In¬ 
ternational Change has come out with a study which 
predicts that the Soviet Union seems to be entering 
a period of "serious malaise”, at least comparable to 
that which had preoccupied the West for the previous 
decade. The Study further notes that the hitherto 
dynamic rates of Soviet eoonomic growth are declin¬ 
ing. It predicts that the Soviet Union will be facing 
all sorts of economic and social crisis in the coming 
years. 

It appears that these "malaise” and ‘crisis' proph¬ 
ecies about the Soviet Union are attempts to distract 
the attention of their own people from malaise which 
is afflicting their own economies. For the past five 
years almost all the Western countries have been 
reeling under one severe economic crisis or the other. 
In the USA not only the prices are rising but also 
unemployment which today is at 9 per cent of the total 
labour force. Similarly in Great Britain, the econo¬ 
my is facing severe economic crisis or rising prices, 
rising unemployment, falling investment and adverse 
balance of payments. The economy of West Ger¬ 
many which was said to be buoyant a few years ago 
is now facing the same problem of inflation and ris¬ 
ing unemployment. The Italian economy is on the 
brink of bankruptcy. The situation is not much 
different in other Western countries. 

It would have been better if the Sovietologists had 
peeped into their own economies before predicting cri¬ 
sis for the Soviet Union. It is common knowledge 
that there is no unemployment in the Soviet Union, 
prices are stable and growth rates much higher than 
in any other country. In the sixty years of its exist¬ 
ence there has been no economic crisis in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet economic structure is such that 
crisis can rarely occur. 

Firstly, the economic development in the Soviet 
Union is thoroughly planned. Every input and out¬ 
put, revenue and expenditure is so elaborately plan¬ 
ned that it leaves little scope for any economic crisis 
to emerge. The output t»f every consumer, capital 
and intermediate goods is planned to the minutest 
detail through the system of material balances. 
Through this system the demand and supply of all 
goods are equated a priori. This does not imply 
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-that bottleneck! do not arise in the Soviet economy. 
They do arise at the operational level doe to various 
factors but they never develop into crisis. 

Secondly, the price of each and every commodity 
ia alsoplenned n priori. It is composed of average 
colt of production, plus the planned profit of the enter- 
prise. In the case of consumer goods the price con¬ 
tains a third element of turnover tax. The prices 
fixed by the planning authorities in this way cannot 
be changed by anyone including the enterprise and 
the selling shop. The prices of goods are changed 
in the Soviet Union through administrative decisions. 
The index of prices shows that it is falling in the 
Soviet Union. While the combined price index of 
foodstuffs and non-foodstuffs in the Soviet Union 
stood at 99‘9 in 1974 compared to 100 in 1973, in 
the USA it was 112 in 1974 as against 107 in 1973 ; 
the figures for FRG.were 108 and 106 for the resp¬ 
ective years. The price mechanism has imparted 
stability to the Soviet Economy. 

Thirdly, the planning authorities in the Soviet 
Union have a control over the incomes of the people 
The category of unearned income (income from pro¬ 
perty) is non-existent in the Soviet and all the money 
is earned through work. Since the payment is made 
by the state for all the work done by the people it 
makes it easier for planning authorities to match 
a priori the distribution of income with the produ¬ 
ction of consumer goods. It is seen that excess in¬ 
come does not accrue to the people which may upset 
the whole production pattern. 

Fourthly, the money supply is strictly controlled 
in the Soviet Union. There is no deficit financing. 
The other feature of the Soviet monetary system is 
that currency which is used by consumers is kept 
from deposit money which is used by industrial 
enterprises to settle intra-industry transactions. The 
settlement is made through entries in the bank’s 
books. It is also to be noted that these two types of 
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sized bourns which carried Kuwait’s fresh water 
supply from the Shat al Arab, lighters which brought 
cargoes ashore from the steamers in the Indian trade 
and the fishing fleet. Kuwaiti dhows were renowned 
for their strength and seaworthiness. 

1 here were the ocean-going bourns, the pride of 
the Kuwaiti craftsman’s art, some as big as 300 tons 
mid used for the annual trading voyage which lasted 
six to eight months in the winter season of the north¬ 
east monsoon in the Indian Ocean. Collecting a 
cargo of dates from Iraq, they would follow one of 
two traditional trade routes, down the Gulf along the 
coast of Baluchistan to Karachi and then southward 
to Cochin and Calicut where they loaded timber for 
the return trips of down the Arabian coast calling at 
ports down to Aden and then to the East Africa 
coast as far as Zanzibar. The principal return cargo 
was mangrove poles used for roofing bouses in 
Kuwait. 


monies circulate independently of each other in their 
respective spheres. Currency holdings do not rive 
command over capital or intermediate goods while 
deposit money holdings do not give the industrial ent« 
erprises command over consumer goods. Thus 
because of this distinction the Soviet economy has 
been spared from economic crisis. Unlike the capi- 
talistcountriea the money at the disposal of the in¬ 
dustrial units cannot be used to hoard consumer 
goods etc. 

Finally, the trade with the crisis-ridden countries 
of the West connot bring crisis to the Soviet economy 
because the domestic price structure has been comp¬ 
letely islolated from the international market. The 
Soviet enterprises do not directly trade with foreign 
organisations. There are special organisations which 
carry on import and export trade for the Soviet ent¬ 
erprises. The importing organisations import fore¬ 
ign goods at the international prices and sell them 
to the Soviet enterprises at the prevailing domestic 
prices. Similarly exporting organisations buy goods 
for export from the Soviet enterprises at the prevai¬ 
ling domestic prices and sell them in the internat¬ 
ional market at the prevailing international prices. 
Through this mechanism the shocks of external crisis 
are kept at bay from the.Soviet economy. 

Besides, in the Tenth Plan (1976-1980), the 
Soviet Union is making huge investments in the in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural sectors. The first year of 
the Plan gathered a record grain harvest of 224 
million tons. Mechanisation and chemicalisation 
of agriculture will be further intensified. The grow- 
rate contemplated in the Tenth Plan of the Soviet 
Union is much higher than that in the Western cou¬ 
ntries. The trends in investment and growth show 
that the Srviet Union is not entering the period of 
‘malaise’ but is confidently moving towards its im¬ 
mediate goal of laying foundation for the construct¬ 
ion of communist society. 
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About 700 boats worked in the pearl-diving 
industry with crews and divers totalling about 15000. 
men. Up to the 1920s this was still worth about a 
million pounds in revenue annually. 

In those days Kuwaitis were pearldivers, ship¬ 
builders, fishermen and merchants. Though the 
country was not rich life appeared to be harmonious 
and pleasant. There was the closeness of the com¬ 
munity, longstanding traditions of generosity and 
mutual help. 

Today pearling is but a memory for the older gene¬ 
ration. It was a hazardous and tough occupation. 
There are today safer and better-paid jobs on land. 

An idea of Kuwait’s richness may be had from 
the fact that from 1975 to 1980/81, its oil revenue is 
expected to top 10 billion. To this must be added 
increasing income from investments, greater proceeds 
from the sale of liquid petroleum gas and a rising 
revenue from crude production. 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


TENNIS 

(1) Wimbledon Championship 

This year’s Wimbledon Championship acquired a 
special significance, an added lustre on two accounts 
—it reached its hundredth year of existence and it 
coincided with the Queen's jubilee year. To make 
the centenary year a memorable occasion the organi¬ 
sers invited all the living men’s and women’s 
champions of the past and honoured them each with 
a commemorative centenary medal, and offered 
better prize money to the contestants. 

From India, three players viz. Vijay Amritraj, 
Anand Amritraj and Shashi Menon participated in 
the championship. Ir, fact they were the only 
contestants from the whole of Asia. In the very first 
round Shashi Menon had to bid his exit being 
defeated by France’s Patrice Dominguex over four 
sets. The Amiitraj brothers, however, reached the 
second round, Vijay beating Sherwood Stewart of 
U.S. and Anand defeating Edison Mandarino of 
Brazil. But both of them had to bid good bye in the 
second round. Anand went down after a gallant 
fight with Phil Dent of Australia the 13th seed, G-2, 
8-9, 3-G, 6 4, 4-6, while Vijay fell an easy victim to 
the veteran Yugoslav Nikki Pilic, who won 9-8, 6-3, 
6 - 2 . 

In the doubles, combination of Amritraj brothers 
could reach up to the second round only, when the 
U.S. pair of Dick Bohrnstedt and Mike Machette 
won over them in four sets. India’s No. 3 Shashi 
Mcnon, in partnership with Jim Delaney of U.S. 
however caused a sensation in the first round by 
defeating the top-seeded pair of Brian Gottfrcid of 
U.S.A. and Raul Ramirez of Mexico over five sets. 
In the second round however Menon and Delaney 
went down to the unknown American pair of Victor 
Amaya and Chico Hagey 7-9, 8-9, 3 6. 

In the men’s singles events seven of the top 
sixteen seeds fell on the way. The seven gate¬ 
crashers who ousted them were John McEnroe, 
Sandy Mayer, Billy Mertin, Tom Gillikson, Byron 
Berbram, Tom Okkar and Kim Warwick. 

In the semi-final stage, there were three Ameicans, 
Jim Connors (24), Gerulaitis (22) and John McEnroe 
(16) together with Sweden’s Bjorn Borg (21). Both 
the semi-finals produced hard fought battles and high 
order tennis. Though Connors got the better of 
young McEnroe with a score reading 6-3, 6-3, 4 6, 
6-4, he was really given some hot and anxious 
moments by the youngster. The other semi-final was 
also a tremessdous battle between Borg and Gerulaitis. 


Borg subsequently defeated Gerulaitis in a bitter five- 
setter, the fifth set and the match being won at 8-6. 

The final between Connors and Borg was a very 
enjoyable and memorable contest, with Borg coming 
out the winner in five titanic sets. In the final set, 
the fighter in Connors had come up from 0-4, down 
to 4-4, but just then failed to clinch the issue and 
thus went down 4 6. The fight lasted 3 hours and 
15 minutes and produced finest strokes, powerful 
cross-court passing shots, aagled slice top-spin 
stroke and controlled drives to the base line. Inci¬ 
dentally this was Ihe first time the professionals had 
their encounter on grass. Had this surface got any¬ 
thing to do in Borg’s coming off as the champion to 
pocket a £15,000 first prize money. 

This year’s new and surprising find has been the 
young 18 year old American left-hander, John 
McEnroe, who has just passed out of high school. 
He played three qualifying rounds to gain his entry 
in the men’s singles. He went from strength to strength 
thereafter and became the first ever player from the 
qualifying round to reach the semi final stage in the 
men’s singles. On his way up he defeated Sandy 
Mayer in the 4lh round and Phil Dent in the quarter¬ 
finals. In the semi-final, face to face with none other 
than Jim Connors, the young boy did not flag a bit. 
He had Connors in all kind of troubles, before going 
down gallantly. No doubt a unique feat was achieved 
by him in his maiden Wimbledon appearance. 

This year’s women’s championship provided the 
thrills of the unexpected. In the semi final, the top- 
seeded defending champion and hot favourite Chris 
Evert (22) of America bad to bid her exit when she 
was defeated by Virginia Wade (31) of Britain. 
This was Wade’s sixth victory in 28 meetings that she 
had with Evert. Virginia Wade made it a memorable 
occasion when in the final she defeated another 31- 
year old Betty Stove of Netherlands 4-6, 6-3, 6-1. 
Virginia Wade was seeded third behind Chris Evert 
and Martina Navratilove. It was more her guts and 
determination than her form that has enable her to 
become the women’s champion in her sixteenth 
attempt. 

In the women’s singles, too, there was a new find. 
She was Tracy Austin from America, a mere gir) of 
14, who became the youngest player ever to play in 
the Wimbledon singles seniors tournament. Tracy 
had the ill luck to be set against the top-seeded Chris 
Evert; who defeated her 6-1, and 6-1. Tracy is a 
thoroughbred product of the American tennis 
machine and is sure to rise up very soon. She has so 
far participated in 128 competitions in the U.S.A- 
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«p4 ; A** out chimpiona ia 11 of them. The 

record o£ being the youngest Wimbledon champion 
1 b women's singles goes to Lot? Dodds of England 
who achieved the feat at the age of 15 only. For the 
U.S.A. Maureen Connolly holds the record or being 
the champion at the age of 17. America's Elizabeth 
Rayan and Billie Jean King both hold the record of 
winning 19 titles consolidated for ail the events viz. 
jin gles, doubles and mixed doubles. In h«r bid to 
create a new record by winning 20 titles Bille Jean 
King took the court in all the three events but with¬ 
out success. 

(U) Congratulation : 

Our warm felicitations go to Shri Dilip Bose, 
Hony. Secretary of the All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association on the occasion of his being elected for a 
two-year term to the two highest policymaking bodies 
in the tennis world. He was elected on the Com¬ 
mittee of management of Davis Cup nations at the 
general meeting held on June 29, 1977 in London 
and the managing committee of International Lawn 
Tennis Federation at a meeting held in Hamburg on 
July 6, 1977. 

We also congratulate Shri R.K. Khanna for his 
being elected aa hony. member of the general body of 
the international Lawn Tennis Federation. 

CRICKET 

(I) Jubilee Teat: 

The Jubilee Test between England and Australia, 
started with its opening encounter at Lord’s in 
England. It is a five-match series for the Ashes, the 
traditional prize for England-Australia contests since 
1882. 

Since regaining the Ashes in 1975 Australia 
has retained them. Last March they won the 
Centenary Test in Melbourne, beating England by 
45 runs. 

England went two-up in this series, when they won 
by seven wickets not long after tea on the fifth and 
final day of their third Test at Trent Bridge in Notti¬ 
ngham. Thus they are strongly placed to regain the 
Ashes. It is the first time England has led Australia 
3-0 in a home-series since 1905. 

In the fourth Test at Leeds, England beat 
Australia by an innings and 85 runs. England had 
made 436 runs in the first tunings. In reply 
Australia could collect only 103 runs In the first 
innings and had to follow on. In the second innings 
Australia were all out for 248 runs. 

England thus regained the Ashes taking an 
unbeatable 3-0 lead in the five.match series: 

(II) Packer’s Players Banned : 

The Internationa] Cricket Conference, the 
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supreme authority in world cricket have imposed a 
Test ban from October, on those players who 
continue to give allegiance to Mr. Kerry Packer, the 
Australian businessman, who plan to run a break* 
away series of "Super Tests” in November this year. 

Mr. Packer claims to have signed 51 top players 
from England, Australia, West Indies, Pakistan and 
South Africa. 

The Internationa] Cricket Conference did not 
find any other alternative. Earlier in the month of 
June, they had invited Mr. Packer for a discussion so 
as to persuade him from holding his "Super Tests”. 
But the meeting did not yield the desired result. 
Mr. Packer was determined to go ahead with his 
plana. It was then hoped that Mr. Packer would at 
least, hold his matches at a time when traditional 
Tests were not in progress. That hope was alio 
belied. The ICC realised that the ‘Super Tests" 
would coincide with an England tour to Pakistan and 
New Zealand and a visit by India to Australia. 
Moreover, by signing to play for Mr. Packer, the 
Englishmen, the Australians, the Pakistanis and the 
West Indians have disqualified themselves from 
playing for their own countries this winter. 

Two of Mr. Packer’s stars viz. Mr. Thompson 
from Australia and Mr. Kalicharan from West Indies 
have, in the meantime, backed out from the contract 
with Mr. Packer and Mr. Packer has filed legal suits 
against them. It is not yet clear whether they will 
be able to withdraw at this stage. 

Another interesting situation has developed as a 
counter to Mr. Packer’s plan. A wealthy london 
businessman Mr. David Evans plans to smash 
Packer’s "circus” by buying back all the stars who 
have signed for Mr. Packer. Mr. Evans has put out 
a call to the British businessmen for £ 3 millions of 
additional business for his firms, the profits from 
which would be used not only to buy back Packers 
players, but also to back the promising young 
players for the next three years and to pay the Test 
cricketers. Mr. Evans is reported to have received 
an approach from a multi-national company with 
enough business to get his rival scheme going. 

ATHLETICS 

Fighting Factions oar Bane : 

Too many authorities, group rivalries and in¬ 
fighting among factions have been the most dis¬ 
graceful aspect iu the sphere of our sports activities. 
It has come to such a pa r s, tii.it in this session of the 
Raj>a Sabha, one of the members drew the attention 
of the Government to the controversies over the 
management of different sports associations in the 
country, which had affected the standard of games 
and athletics. 

The question was raised over the emergence of 
two “Amateur Athletic Federation of India”— 
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splinter groups of the Mine body. One was headed 
by Mr. L.K. Khanna, a former Secretary, and later 
elected President at a requisitioned meeting of the 
AAFI at Bombay and the other led by Sardar Buta 
Singh, the President of AAFI who convened a 
separate meeting at Rupnagar. 

Due to the infights between these two factions, no 
Indian representative was present at a meeting of the 
Asian Amateur Athletics Association held at Seoul 
on July 2, to present India’s views on selection of 
athletes for the Athletics World Cup competition at 
Dusseldorf, West Germany to be held in the first 
week of this month. The result is that 46 strong 
Asian Athletics team had place for only S Indian 
atheletes, though for the last 4 years India has been 
figuring well in Asian athletics. The countries 
with forceful voice managed to get the lion’s share. 

Another reason that stood in the way of selection 
of more of our athletes was the callous and shortsi* 
ghted view of our sports officials, who did not allow 
our athletes to participate in many international 
meets even when the invitations came with all ex* 
penses being borne by the hosts. As a result our 
athletes suffered from lack of sufficient evidence of 
their performance and capabilities. 

This is the first time that an Asian team will be 
participating in the Athletics World Cup and we 
would have liked our Indian contingent better 
represented. 

The five who have been selected are :— 

Sriram Singh (800 metres), U.K. Prabhu (4C0 


metres), Bahadur Singh (Shot put), Fravean Kumar 
(Discuss), and Anasuya Bai—(Women’s short relay 
quaret). 

Anyway we wish the Indian contingent best, of 
luck. 


There is a rift in the Wrestling Federation of 
India too. One faction is led by Mr. Mohol, which 
has been recognised by the Indian Olympic Associa¬ 
tion. The other one is Mr. Minha's group.- Conse¬ 
quently, two National were held one at Pune and the 
other at Simla and Simla Nationals over shadowed 
the Pune National. 

In our country sports is being controlled by non¬ 
official bodies and the Government provides financial 
assistance. The Government should see that the non* 
official bodies function properly towards the better¬ 
ment of sports in the country. Whenever it is found 
that the sports bodies are not working sincerely or 
are not looking to the interest of the country, they 
should be pulled up. There should be no rival 
groups or factions working at cross purposes. If 
necessary the Government should intervene for the 
better management of the sports bodies. * 

We are gratified at the statement made in the 
Rajya Sabha by our Education Minister, Dr. Pratap 
Chandra Chunder that the Central Government 
proposes to undertake a comprehensive review of the 
various sports programme and policies. The review 
will also cover steps needed to remove obstacles in 
various sports bodies militating against the promotion 
of sports in the country and to enable India to make 
a mark in international sports. 
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spectacular progress and development in all spheres of 
life, political, economic arid cultural under the 
revolutionary banner of the immortal ‘JCJCHE’ idea 
overcoming manifold ordeals and hurdles. 

Under the dynamic leadership of President Kim 
II Sung the government of DPRK brought about the 
socialist transformation of production relations in the 
town and country within a very short period and 
established the socialist social order, free from all 
kinds of exploitations, through the grand Chollima 
March. The heroic Korean people laid the solid 
basis of an independent national economy by 
carrying out socialist transformation in industry and 
agriculture within only 14 years and thus established 
a rich and powerful state of independence, self- 
reliance and self defence. 

The magnificent plan of development started by 
the president Kim 11 Sung for socialist construction 
which was a great milestone in building the Repub¬ 
lic’s economy several times stronger than the advan¬ 
ced countries in per capita output of major industrial 
ooda and thus transforming the country into a most 
eveloped industrial state. 


To day the entire Korean people of DPRK are 
leading a happy life all alike without any worry about 
food, clothing, housing, education of their children, 
medical treatment and security of the sick and old 
age and thus they are marching forward towards a 
brighter future. D.P.R.K, is the first tax-free country 
in the world. 

The 5-point policies declared by president Kim 
11 Sung are sure to realise the aspirations of the 
Korean nation for the independent and peaceful 
reunification of the country. 

We do hope that the South Korean authorities 
will accept this fair proposal of peaceful reunification 
and that the United States will withdraw its troops 
from South Korea without further delay and 
from its interference in the internal affairs of Korea. 

It is high time that the UN should take requisite 
steps to pressurise the US rulers to withdraw their 
armed forces from South Korea and to allow the 
people of Korea to bring about their peaceful reuni¬ 
fication within a short period. The aspirations and 
hopes of the entire Korean people should be allowed 
to be fulfilled without any foreign interference. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Bmwobm Developed From Two Weeds 

The Indian Institute of Experimental, Medicine, 
Calcutta, hi* been of late, laying more emphasis on . 
research in subjects of industrial importance, especi¬ 
ally in the field of biological industry. Studies on 
herbs with.jnedical value, development of a single* 
Statin vaccine for cholera and typhoid, industrial and 
medical use of enzymes from microbial sources, use 
of wastes from slaughter houses and hospitals for 
biomedical and therapeutic purposes are some of the 
fields in Which the scientists of the Institute are 
engaged^ 

They have now developed a simple method of 
isolating diosgenin from two weeds. Diosgenin 
in an intermediate compound required for the 
preparation of steroid hormones. Steroids are used 
for preparing drugs for treatment of various ailments 
including arthritis, asthma and also for controlling 
fertility. The need for preparing diosgenin from na¬ 
tural sources ha* been felt because its manufacture 
from synthetic chemicals is costly. 

One of the two weeds from which diosgenin is 
extracted is Kalistroemia. It grows wild in eastern 
India, including areas adjoining Calcutta mostly 
alongside rail, tracks. Although the percentage of 
diosgenin obtained from Kalistroemia is lower 
than that from similar plants, it is easier to cultivate 
and Compensates for its low yield. The plant can be 
grown in both the hills and the plains. 

The second weed Tirbulus grows throughout the 
country and is commonly known as “Gokhur”. Its 
diosgenin content is, however, poor. 

The Institute has got the process of isolating 
diosgenin patented . The cost factor of the product¬ 
ion of diosgenin from the weeds outside the labora¬ 
tory is now to be studied. 

Production of Ethylene direct from the erode : 


Currently conventional method of producing 
Ethylene is from naphtha or natural gas. A novel 
method for production of Ethylene from crude oil 
has now been developed by two leading Japanese 
chemical companies—Kurcha Chemical Industry 
Co. of Tokyo and Chiyoda Chemical Engineering 
and Construction Co. and a cooperating U.S. equi¬ 
valent. . 


Under this method, known as the ACR (advanced 
c mekhig reactor) process rapid cracking of crude oil 
or any distillate of it is conducted by steam as hot as 
2Q0Q degrees Q. in a special reactor or furnace. The 
erode oil or its distillate will then give gut ethylene, 
a taste kind of petrochemical, and various other 
depending on how the reactor is 

controlled. 


advantages of the ACR 
Mg#®* -iW .pf klMwe (about SO 


per cent of the processed volume of Crude oil), com¬ 
pared with the conventional naphtha-cracking 
method (averaging only a few per cent of the used 
volume of naphtha), a corresponding economy of 
raw material, and usability of different kinds Of oil 
besides crude oil. 

It could also mean freedom from over-depend¬ 
ence on increasingly expensive naphtha and natural 
gas supplies. 

Unique Use Of Earthworms : 

-- A Japanese technologist, Shizus Aobuchi of Okay¬ 
ama has originated a system of disposing of indust¬ 
rial sludge utilizing earthworms. In this system, 
mixed blends of sludge are dumped on earthworm 
beds to be consumed by the voracious annelids. 
Excrement fiom the worms can then be taken from 
the beds, themselves, can later be sold as fishing 
baits. ' 

Aobuchi has been leasing his system to paper 
mills and food manufacturers in Okayama, Tochigi 
and Fukuoka prefectures in Japan. 

He has, however, recently initiated hi* first 
contract to export his unique system to the United 
States. He has concluded the deal with Richi Peil- 
ing, head of solid waste* resources company of Eng- 
ene, Oregon. 

Fender Feeler : 

A new radar application to enable road and rail 
vehicles maintain safe distances from vehicles ahead 
is now being tested in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. The detection unit mounted on the radiator 
grill of the vehicle will not only detect metal objects 
up to 120 metres ahead but also people, animals and 
other objects. 

ECG Made Easy : 

A manufacturer in Munich has worked out a 
brief case-sized electrocardiograph, which is easy 
to operate. An EGG reading is obtained through 
it in a matter of seconds. It is primarily designed 
for use in accident cases and to treat sport injuries 
■tiH the victims of mishap in work. 

Solar-Powered Lighter: 

A solar-powered cigarette lighter, that will never 
run ont of fuel has gone on sale in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Galled the “Sunfire” it costs 50 marks (just over 
one pound sterling) and consists of a saucer • shaped 
silvered mirror to face the tun’s rays on a coil at 
the ignition point. 

For cloudy days, die, makers includes a place 
for substitute - a box of matches. 

it 



Detection Of Ultra-Minute Admixture: 

A team of Soviet specialists headed by Acade¬ 
mician Ivan Alimarin has developed new methods 
which would enable determining the content of 
admixtures with hitherto unprecedented accuracy - 
one-ten billionths of one per cent. 

One of these methods is what is called radioacti¬ 
vation analysis. A sample of the substance is irradi¬ 
ated in the atomic reactor by neutrons, i.e., neutral 
particles which do not possess high penetrating cap¬ 
acity. After irradiation, atoms of admixture become 
radioactive or “tagged”, and can thus be detected. 
From their radioctivity, it is possible to determine 
the content of these admixtures in the compo stion 
of the sample. 

Another method is the mass-spectral analysis, 
in which the substance is placed into high vacuum, 

where it is evaporated at a very high temperature 

The susbslance turns into an electrically tha.ge 
cai This gas mixture is then subjected to tne effect 
of the m ignetic field Depending on their ' mass , 

individual charged particles of the substance deflect, 
and this is fixed on the sensitive photographic p ate. 
The photograph shows the admixtures 

While these methods enable scientists todetetm- 
inc admixtures of billionths of one per e e nt, the local 
X*ray analysis method can help determine how 
these sc admixtures aie distributed throughout the 
subestance - on the surface, in the layer and inside 
the substance. 

Scientists are now trying to speed up getting the 
results of the analyses, even to mike the process of 
analysis automated and remote - controlled. 

The new methods devised by Academician Ah- 
marin’s team will find application in detecting and 
controlling ultra-minute admixtures in meteorites and 
lunar soil samples. 

A Unique Mothod Of Operation On The Brain 
Vessels : 

An aneurism ol a brain artery is a particularly 
serious and dangerous ailment. In it the wall of 
the blood vessel gets thin and swells,out into the 
surrounding tissues presses on them and disrupts their 
function. Ail aneurism can rapture causing a haemor¬ 
rhage resulting in serious complications. To cure the 
patient an operation is necessary for isolating the 
atlecied blood-vessel and reorganising the system of 
blood circulation in the brain. 

In traditional operation, which is a dongcrous 
and difficult venture, the skull is perforated to reach 
the affected area and sometimes the brain tissue is 
required to be infringed upon. The usual operat 
ion lasts five or six hours, during which long period 
the patient is kept under anaesthesia. 

Now a new method has been worked out by Dr. 
F Serbinenko. a surgeon in the USSR Academy 
of Sciences N’ Burdenko Institute of Neuro surgery. 
It comes under a new field called endo-vascular suit 


gery and takes only about 20 to 30 minutes. The 
post operation period is also shortened considerably * 
the patient is allowed to get up in two or three days 
and is released from hospial in six or seven days. 

The method also looks very simple. After 
administration of a local anecsthetic, the carotid or 
femoral artery is pierced with a special needle. 
Through the needle, a very thin polyethylene tube is 
inserted into the tumen of the vessel. The tube is a 
catheter at the end of which is attached a tiny elastic 
balloon filled with a gas or A subitance that is 
impervious to X-rays. The blood flow carries the 
balloon with the catheter untilt he right place in the 
brain vessels is reached by means of a special device 
controlled by X-ray T V apparatus. When the 
contrivance reaches the aneurism, its contents arc 
replaced by a rapidly hardened filler. The catheter 
is then removed ar.d the balloon dams up the vesjel, 
like a filling. Tut* blood flow is cut off and the 
aneurism is eliminated. There is no incision with 
a seal pc, no perforation of skull and no loss of tflyod. 
For the first time in the world such a unique operat¬ 
ion on mtra-tirn'u! vessels with rest iration of their 
function lus been performed in the USSR by Dr. 
Serbinenko. 

Gallstone - How To Prevent Its Occurence : 

Gallstone is a disease which is acquired by people 
who are less physical I v active and indulge in impro¬ 
per diet. If a man engaged in mental work takes in 
about 4000 to :>0t)() calories a day and expends only 
2000 to 2300 caloiies, - he puts on heavy load on the 
internal oigans, including the lever. Again if a man 
stops taking fat altogether in his diet, then the body 
produces less of the bile acids it needs. The result 
is the same as in the case of excess of fats : stones 
may form iri the gall bladder. Therefore, f*t should 
not be excluded altogether, its intake may be 
reduced. 

For gallstone, prevention is far better than cure. 
Tnc main preventive measure rests on one’s daily 
routine and diet. The first most important step is 
movement - to move about and be more physically 
active. Then come eating habits. It is advisable 
to eat more frequently and little at a time. Food 
is the only stimulus for bile secretion. The less 
freouentlv a person eats, the longer bile is held up 
in the gall bladder, and the greater are the chances 
of stones being formed. The diet should include 
butter and vegetable oil without fail, and exclude 
tamb beef and pork fats. High protein foods, especi¬ 
ally meat, normalises the production of bile adds— 
and that is why boiled meat, fish and poultry are good 
to be taken. But fried meat or fish should be avoided. 
Beets a fid radishes have good cholagogic action. But 
onions and spinach should be left out of the diet. 

With maximum movement, regular exercise, pro¬ 
per diet and continuous care with regard to the 
disease, one will never develop stones in theg all 
bladder. 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVACHARYA 

XVIII 

(Tha Villagers) 


I am not a scholar, I have read only a few of the 
Oreak classics—-that also not in Greek buf in their 
English version. I am, however, persuaded to 
believe that there was contact between India and 
Greece, long before Alexander annexed a part of the 
Punjab. The Phoenicians, the Assyrians, and the 
Persians, were the channels through which contact 
between the two branches of the same civilisation 
was maintained. I fail to understand why the 
western scholar■ are at pains to prove that every¬ 
thing appearing surprisingly advanced in the civili¬ 
sation of ancient India should be the result of Greek 
influence. Is it not also probable that different 
branches of the same racial stock should retain the 
same capacity to evolve forms of culture, having an 
essential affinity—a probability increased by oppor¬ 
tunities of regular contacts through the channels of 
trade ? 

...Have I lost the link again? ...I should be 
excused for what you think my inveterate habit of 
rambling... 

...Srimanta, Rupkumari’s husband, chanted 
hymns and threw dust over my finger affected by the 
scorpionbite, massaging my firger for about two ar 
three minutes, he suddenly stopped and said, 

“The venom has been checked. See, you don’t 
feel pain any longer in your body below the tip of 
your finger.” 

I was really surprised. He was hundred per cent 
correct. How exactly could he succeed in controlling 
the pain of the venom—I still cannot account for. 

I am not a superstitious man, but I tell you a plain 
fact that the pain which was so long troubbng rae 
bad ceased to spread. I felt that the venom was 
withdrawing from the rest of the body to the tip of 
the affected finger. There it lingered—and of course 
for hours—till a time came when it was no longer 
felt. 

...I was feverish and my wet clothings that had 
dried on my body were still soiled with mud and 
sand. Rupkumari gave me a clean cloth of her 
husband to wear, and with the help of banana soda 
washed my dhoti and underwear. When dried in 
the sun and smoothed with the palm, my dhoti was 
almost as fresh as 1 had worn it the day before. 


Bathing in a neighbouring tank after mustard oil had 
been rubbed into my body by Sundar, Rupkumari’s 
obedient son, a lad between fourteen and fifteen, 
I mutt have improved my looks. Srimanta com¬ 
mented . 

“Tbakoor, you are completely changed”- 

I smiled at the look of satisfaction with which 
the entire family rejoined at their success in tehabili- 
tating me as a normal man again. 

I was hungry. Rupkumari brought a fair-sized 
coconut and olfered it to me, after Sundar had 
removed the outer coating with a sharp chopper. 
They gave me also a number of ripe bananas to 
reduce the acuteness of my hunger, and when peeling 
cadi one of them one by one, I had finished swal¬ 
lowing all the plantains, Srimanta said, 

“What else may we offer now ? Will you cook 
your own food in the ‘dhenki-ghar’ ? 

“No, I don't want to cook my food. Please give 
me whatever you have ready to offer, i am hungry.” 

In fact, I was as greedy aj a wolf to have some¬ 
thing to eat. The family composed of Srimanta, the 
fisherman, Rupkumari, his wife, and Sundar their 
son—hurriedly held a private consultation at a short 
distance away from me, and then Rupkumari came 
and said. 

“Thakoor, it will be sin if we offer cooked food to 
you.” 

I replied/'In Calcutta I used to have cooked food 
from people of all castes, I don’t mind if you give me 
cooked food.” 


*Dhenki-Ghar is ashed where paddy is husked into 
rice. It is customary for a low-caste house-holder 
host to entertain his Brahmin guest by arranging for 
all materials for cooking—the actual operation being 
undertaken bv the Brahmin guest himself, usually ia 
such a shed, for the cook-house of the host, being 
used it is feared, may expose the Brahmin to the sin 
of contamination. No longer strictly observed in the 
large cities, the custom is still operative in rural areas. 


August, 1971 
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Then Srimanta who wa« listening to our conver- 
sat ion a yard behind came forward and said, 

“In Calcutta people may be ‘mlechchaY* but there 
In the village we respect the correct ways of a virtu¬ 
ous life. If we offer cooked food to a Brahmin wc 
will no doubt commit sin, and ill luck is sure to over¬ 
take our family.'’* 

So convincingly was he sure of the truth of his 
statement that I thought it futile to argue with him 
any more. The irony of the situation was a bitter one 
no doubt. 1, a Brahmin, was in genuine need of 
fool, but food that might be available was not to be 
given because our ancestors had so propagated the 
doctrine of the sacred exaltation of the Brahmins as a 
caste that it now came as a boomerang... 

However, Srimanta shortly went to a neighbouring 
house where lived an old Brahmin lady—a widow of 
the name of Snehalata Pakrashi—with her two 
daughters. These ladies had been desenrd by their 
respective husbands leaving for unknown destinations. 
Some say there husbands became so ennmoured of 
Hardwar, that they gradually became accustomed to 
the cold climate of the Himalayan retre«t. There- 
alter they lost all warmth of heart to return again to 
the village where they were obliged under the terms 
of the marriage contract to assume specific roles. 
They were doomed to live as perpetual guests in the 
house of their mother-in-law, listening to the daily 
discourses of their wives on the virtues of conjugal 
fidelity or non-violently non-cooperating with their 
Amazonian imperialism in the use of broomsticks as 
weapons of attack. These two singular ladies being 
twin sisters were given in marriage on the same date 
with two twin brothers after a regular search that 
involved much expense in paying off the imiiiiage- 
broker. 

...These ladies, despairing of their husband's 
return, were now inclined in old age to be a hospi¬ 
table-pair of merciful sisters, giving shelter and food 
to all benighted travellers who wanted to halt for the 
night. Tht9, you know, is the traditional way of 
earning merit prescribed by the scriptures for those 
who are wealthier by reason of ancestral pieperty. 
and are in a position to offer both accommodation 
and food because they have surplus in regard to 
both. Secretly, I believe the reason of their change 
for a hospitable disposition is their hope of getting 
some day somehow some news of their fugitive hus¬ 
bands. They had little idea of the world beyond the 
subdivisional town which in life they had visited 
once and only once. For the rest of their lives they 
have stayed in the same house for more than fifty 
years, if their testimony as to age is to be believed. 
They never went to their bridegrooms’ places, in fact 
the latter had no place to call their own and were 
specifically selected by their father-in-law one Jadu- 

people of western habits. 


Pakrashi, now deceased, because he wanted them as 
substitutes of sons, there being no male issue in the 
family. 

...These ladies, Gateshwari and Pateshwari by 
full names and Ghatoo and Patoo by short call- 
names, have many virtues. Though viragos in their 
youth, they are now extremely courteous, even 
romantically charitable towards all needy young men 
of the village. In fact, they regularly help poor but 
meritorious students to prosecute their studies at the 
subdivisional town school by actual financial assis¬ 
tance, and they do not mind if the village-boys and 
girls of the neighbourhood come at night to pick up 
mangoes when the stormy winds are up and rudely 
shake the trees of their spacious orchard, thereby 
causing a dropping of ripe fruits in large quantities 
on the ground. Their orchard contains also jack- 
fruit, black-berry, rose-apple and coconut trees. 
They are indulgently forgiving when their servant 
Haradhan comes occasionally with little boys and 
girls caught red-handed in climbing these trdej for 
the purpose of carrying a rich booty of ripe fruits of 
different varieties in different directions. 

...Altogether, they have been compensated for 
their original sin of striking non-violent (but sheepish¬ 
ly passive) husbands with broom-sticks once in a 
fortnight for a period of about five years... They 
told mr, after I had been introduced to the family 
by Srimanta, the fisherman and his wife Rupkumari, 
and after I had been sumptuously treated to a dinner 
of rare rice of finest quality and flavour, plenty of 
radte.d butter, boiled potatoes and enough of pulses 
of the ‘mting’ variety boiled into soup with the smell 
of spices, and finally a brasspotful of pure milk, 
datepalm sugar, fried rice of the two varieties thrown 
together with bananas of‘martaman’ type—that they 
considered all young men as their sons, the products 
of their wombs, so to say vhow piteous ! they wanted 
to bear children but did not). If they have lost the 
companionship of their husbands in the physical 
sense, they have not lost it in the spiritual seme, for 
they are reported to be of spotless character so far as 
sex relations are concerned and cherish the memory 
of being united, if not in this life before they die, at 
least in the life beyond, to be accurate, in the coming 
birth. T hey are sure of this, because of the firm 
assurances of the village priest whose supply of rice, 
country-made towels, and small pieces of dhotis and 
saris go on ever-increasing every year till the excess 
supply of such holy offerings (made by the ladies to 
promote their pious intentions, directly to the gods 
and indirectly to the priest) is periodically disposed 
of by the beneficiary by sale to local traders. 

The more portable of the two portly ladles said, 

“O dear, dear ! one can see the blackness of the 
bite.” 

At once, the other lady put in, 

“Don*e say that Ghatoo.” 
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"Why do you interfere Patoo ?” 

“He may be scared.” 

“Jf he has not been scared by the actual bite, he 
cannot be so by the utterance.” 

I wanted to put a stop to the controversy and 
said, 

"May I ask your help ? You are the wealthiest in 
the village ard you alone possess a boat of your own. 
None else In the village has command over so many 
servants.” 

Rupkumari, so long listening quietlv, now haste¬ 
ned to add, 

“Not simply servants at borae-Thakur-pishis* 
have more than a hundred pakis** of the best paddy 
lands of the entire locality.” 

Sundar, the fisherman’s lad, joined his mother 
and said, 

"Twenty to thirty labourers daily work in their 
fields.” 

Ghateshwari and Pateshwari—both the sisters, 
were greatly pleased by the tribute paid by their 
co-villagers in the presence of a stranger Put Patcsh- 
wari said, as if she did not approve of Sundar’s testi¬ 
mony, 

“Stop, stop, don’t say such things before a Brah¬ 
min. Don’t you see his sacred thread ?” 

"But they have not said anything wrong,” 1 said 
in gentle protest. 

Ghateshwari, the senior sister by a few hou’s of 
earlier birth, now made a gesture to Pateshwari the 
younger sister for non-interruption, and exp) uuc-J 
with a benign smile. 

"Suppose the number of labourers a day is less or 
more than thirty, the boy, a sudra by ca»t.:, nd! he 
telling a lie before a real Brahmin—with the sa^ed 
thread on his shoulder.” 

I understood that she was completely won over, I 

■aid.' 

“May I start immediately ? The boys of the 

hostel—” 

I stopped on second thought. I was half-apprehcn* 
live that they would immediately discover my identity 

♦Aunts of the Brahmin caste--in an Indian village, 
even a low-caste man and woman will normally 
address a man and woman of the upper caste by 
■ome endearing epithet, such as uncle, aunt, father, 
monther, grandpa, grand-ma, brother, sister, and 
ao on. 

*A little less than an acre. 


and ask embarrassing questions. But luckily, they had 
not heard me clearly, and perhaps the word hostel 
did not convey any meaning to them. 

Pateshwari asked : 

"You said that you had a boat accident. But 
what became of the boatman and the boat ? 

“The boat,” I gulped, “being made of teakwood, 
did not sink, it only turned upside down. The boat¬ 
man was still clinging to his boat, when I last saw 
him Ju the current.” 

“Then he must have a one into Pir Sahib’s Khal,” 
Sriinania commented. “There is no danger nowa¬ 
days, but if the winds blow high.” 

lie was interiupted by Ghateshwari who said, 

“We have sent for Nepal. He will take you 
back.” 

1 had already told the fisherman and his wife 
Rukumari that I had been involved in a boat acci¬ 
dent. And, they had carried the sttry to Ghateshwari 
and Pateshwari Devi the two Brahmin ladies of 
wealth and status in the village who could not only 
give me food arid shelter, but in all probability help 
me, with their boat and servant to ferry me to the 
othci side of the river f'ndma. 

For reasons of safety and other considerations it 
was absolutely necessary for me to tell the first lie in 
my life. 1 had found it the most dillkult task to 
invent a story that may be p'ausiide but not exactly 
true. 1 had signed in my mind to satofy nay cons¬ 
cience in the miiowiug miHiiin, 

“After all. by yoursr> ins somethiog whi: h may 
be judicial.* in dm int'-.'YS’ o* saletv, you do not 
coniu.it any sin, so hr.*r nr you d > not injure another. 
The test of cdiical .md utie'hioul conduct is the 
purpose of an at 'ion, :f an action is not calculated 
to fiirtiiei an uunol? p r ios< , theie cannot Le any 
objection to a h.irml< he. It is absolutely necessary 
that your uhe-e»boi;fs should not get circulated 
amongst unknown p< ople. Who could tell that the 
group which planned their snmderous attack did riot 
contain one nr two hooligan* comiag from this 
village or u* neighbourhood 

As foi my r-. ee *i*y to return to the. hostel at 
Keyuikap, f po,i.ib!' ai outc-~I had not the slight¬ 
est hesitation in rerovi.ism^. But if I gave the same 
explanation to ihe Authoi tits of the school—whom 
news of my tuddtn ih-appearanve might nave already 
reached would it appear to be qu-ts a plausible 
story ? Here at this place at Lakshmipur, nobody ran 
check if I had really travelled in a boa* or not. But 
Keyurkati the people who would enquire of my 
sudden disappearance lasting for about twenty-four 
hours, might want a more satisfactory explanation. 

( Conld. on page 49) 


8ef Umber, 1977 
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THE TOMORROW 

AJIT KUMAR NEOGI 

XXI 


Society loves stagnation, wants to be ossified at a 
point, and avoids forward motion, if it can reel back 
to the past. Hisloiv has an avidity of spinning up its 
way into the area of the prese>.t and some times sends 
its branches into the sky of the future, opiating the 
incoming days with a sprinkle horn the reservior of 
the by-gone time. It lards a colur of staging a come 
back on the bosom of the glowing present. But it 
never comes. Fluttering wings of an impounded bird 
gives a Ilasl shadow of return to the out-going people 
who feast upon any rraih that the new and budding 
world suffers, though in reality, the crash rrueht be 
an aperture through the wd-’s of the past for provid¬ 
ing i i.ew avenue in to the time yet to b>‘ horn. 
Windy n usic of the dymg shiuhs and pining trees in 
the desert, rtf times, hcialuS the advent of the green 
and leisurely day of the pv,r which was also never 
without its hi amides. Only distance has hot it 
some suave beauty. 

Prativs peeped through* the window to have a 
glimpse of the massing of tire hoys who sat upon tire 
putrid flesh and decomposed nl.'xus of the bin It hist¬ 
ory of Satya. I he boom went down as soon as the 
boys saw her, and they faded .-.way slowly like the 
melting ice. She could at once sense uhot was go¬ 
ing on through the arteries of the age worn society 
where scum was the only product. These boys 
were talking blaniantly that the mother of Satya was 
a sedate prostitute, and she got Sat' d through her 
promiscuity. Her abode in the red-light area traced 
out the lineage of Sa<ya, who was awarded an insular 
life by the boys. This mysterious history of Satya 
brought in a final shut down in th* process of stag¬ 
ing the drama, which called m a Mirging energy at 
the out-set. 

With a dark and clonga f cd face Satya came to see 
Prativa who appeared to be too happy to learn the 
close-down of the stage. She told him in an encour¬ 
aging tone, “Now you go ahead with sour studies, 
cuild up yourself, all the avenues ot the world ndl 
be open to you. 1 here shali be no Alps ! Society it 
h foot ball, and awaits to be kicked by the strong 
ones. It rolls and rolls in the direction, set-up by a 
strong foot, till seme one boots it into a different 
course. No defined path it follows.’’ 

Tears were rolling down the check of Satya. 
These works of Prativa brought in a thaw in this 
heartless icy world which impounded him with preju¬ 
dice. Prativa again said, “Stand up and have cour¬ 
age, the world will be at your feet. 


She became slightly emotional and burst out into 
a stream of saying, “Ours is a back-dated world, and 
it got caught up in the shrubs of prejudices ill conce¬ 
ived by some powerful people with no eyes into the 
future. Social laws reflect the frame of the mind of 
these unhealthy people. It is they who tied down 
the women to the kitchen, shrouded them with pur¬ 
dah, outward activities were forbidden and entire 
active world was commended to be out of bounds 
for them.” 

“Why”? asked Satya mutely. 

“Why”? When a weak husband comes to the legis¬ 
lature, his first duty is to lay down law* for shackl¬ 
ing the wiK, The more the measures are stringent, 
the less and less control they betray upon the wife 
as husband. Thf.se husbands lock their wives in a 
morn in the house, till they are back again from the 
office. Thfv pcrpctra'c this crime and torturs under 
the pretext of (hasting the wives, whom they first 
brand them as girls of easy virtue.” 

“Why do the girls tolerate this punishment ? Why 
they do note rail against deliberate torture ? Gan they 
not raise their voice against the injustice meted to 
them ?”, asked Satya with a touch of surprise. 

“It is simply the economic dependence that roped 
them down to a family, however, crassly flagrant 
Iashingly painful, out rdgcously crushing it might be.” 

“How to emancipate women from the clutches 
of man ?” 

“It is by education —education only. So I 
stress upon you an articulate education. You must 
equip yourself with the best education to fight out 
the scraggy world, where demerits are foisted as 
spectacular merits. The entire world is palming 
off the wrong thing for the right. To know the on¬ 
going craftiness, you must be artful, so that you set 
off the balance. I shall give you lessons. You come 
twice a week.” 

Satya agreed, and told, “The world is not alt 
that cruel, at least there is one exception and that it 
in you.” 

Whenever you are in gn encircling gloom, try to 
remember the lines of the poet, 

‘Many a green isles must needs be 

In the deep wide sea of misery.” 
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" "Intake feme of you, From ‘tomorrow, I trigger 
of my atudiea under your guidance. ** Satya went 
off with a glint uf hope in his eyes. 

The following day opened up a new chapter of 
life in Satya. A new horizon started throwing light 
of knowledge. Regularity featured in his studies. 

The whole day was all vacant. A sort of empty 
leiaurelincss hanged round the heart like a leat at the 
fag end of a dual night. Prativa was seeking out 
some work to fall back upon, just to break the thread 
of monotony. Her interest in intellectual talks sud¬ 
denly sagged down. 

It pointed at the inanity of the heart which had 
been thirsting for romance and blossoms. She look¬ 
ed around with a purposeless vision. Nothing sf.ru cfe 
her eyes. Evening drew in and enveloped the whole 
surroundings with darkness. Thin air breathed 
in loneliness. Prativa felt, as if, she got a letter from 
the burning Ghat (shamashan), whose line? she read 
in the darkening leaves of the distant tiees. Mie 
wanted to warm up her inert nerves, but an unknown 
bafflement rubbed out all her brief spurts. 

Unconsciously, she reverted back to the past and 
saw that all her friends who exhibited warm feeling-! 
of co'ourful hues, dropped down like wintiy leaves, 
when she was herself was riosrd in the water of stud¬ 
ies. She valued sandy knowledge of books more 
than the luscious green of life. Now desert wa3 
inching in, with the barren days of no event. She 
did not switch on the light of her room. Durku. ss 
was more suave and acceptable than the prick of 
light. She reclined on the sofa. 

A few moment passed silently. She could he u 
the throb of her own heart. She felt she had sepa¬ 
rate and distinct existances in different Planes - f 
existance at the same time, in the same andv-uit-d 
tenses also. She belonged to the earth n ' \ simultan¬ 
eously she lived in some other unknown gaUx.rs 
whose light did not reach the earth as yet. While 
her weeping spirit was running through a stream of 
sorrows in this mundane existence, her difh rent s< , ( 
of spiritual existence might be cr-joymt? a glov. i- o 


joy elsewhere. Her heart was the confluence of the 
flows of the joys and sorrows of the seen and unseen 
worlds close by and beyond. 

Silence deepened and deepened. An icy silence 
touched her very skin. She was practically benum¬ 
bed. Present day world fall off her senses. Only 
distance was throwing light of an undefined universe 
through the crevice of her mind. She could not 
explain what it was. She questioned to herself, whe¬ 
ther it was a link set up between her mind and the 
over-inind ? 

She looked around and only ice-bergs of silence 
dashed against her eyes. Silence and silence every 
where. One line bumped upon her mind,“Silence 
is the expression of eternity”. She was rolled up ia 
silence more and more. 

Suddenly the trance went off. She got back her 
own self. She stood up and sauntered in the varan- 
da in open air. She wui sail in a pensive mood and 
tried to probe deep into the eharactei of mind inself. 
At last, site stumbled upon one definition of mind. 
She realised that mind is an invisible thread or exist¬ 
ence connecting body and soul. It drinks in the 
colourful joy of Ft red by the body and bathos in the 
rcserviour of the eternal beatitude. So after a swim 
in the beautiful, her mind now came down to the 
strand of her physique. fin- sjunking its fleshly thirst. 

Now pulsation curie through her nerves. She 
felt that her blood wa< wriiiug some physical through 
the car-nil channels of body. Rhythm of excitement 
surged through all her arteries. A push ol in balance 
wanted to sweep her off. tihe lmhed to the kitchen 
for meal. 

Her system was frill shivering. Only a sleep in. 
during pill struck in liieb.danc?. bhe stretched her¬ 
self on the bed and pr^u.-d the night oscillating bet¬ 
ween sleep and no s!e:-p. A tired mind with a tiied 
body steeped in tin: v\.mer« of u-wruinty called in 
dream-.-textured v, i !. Lock", and no neprs. M >rning 
came upon her L-. J hndv of ineitness and 

in&crion. She languish 1 , d in lies bed. 

(/':> he c r J»'hi.aad) 


(Co?.id. fn-iiJ 

After many arguments for and against this expla¬ 
nation I had given to the people of Lakshmiput, l 
was convinced that I should stick to this story, m-cc 
it was a known fact that on several occasions during 
the last few months of joining the school, I had gon : 
on boating excursions up-stream and down-stre on 
for miles. I have only to invent a boat man of a Cut¬ 
off centre and his boat, (A ‘tabursy’ as they rail it in 
the local dialect, here in this legion of reverrte F/rri 
Bengal) may serve well my purpose. ‘ T’aburey', yea 
know is a small boat which cannot accninmoda'e 
many persons sitting easily, and it frequendy hired 
by lonely passengers also. So my explanation would 
appear to be plausible. I should tell the story that 
I had proposed to return to the hostel that very- 
night within any hour or so but I could not do so 
because of the unfortunate accident, caused by colli¬ 
sion with a big-sized sailing boat. 

“Why are you so anxious to return ?” 

Lakshmipriya Devi, the wife of Jadu Pakrashi 
deceased, and mother of Ghateshwari and Pateshwari 
Devis—had come out of the worship-hall, bedecked 
with sandal-paste, on her forehead with a stop in her 
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back, and accosted me with a voice >hat was hoarse 
through cold. She w..s making a ■;! w>.- scrutiny <•! my 
face, when she »«M • t. H r Ju> khr,f -y.-*. were 
fixed upon my face -moon ahyv-- <v.\ nose 


Suddenly her exp'v'.v.<n :<d. she scemrd to 
recall tee past, st.mmo .< -t ts -.'.be toheJ in heiS'-lf. 


“Hoiv sun 

’•ri*!* 1 . , 


j f i ~ t like bhilii 

oda ! 

Astonishing ! j 

c-it a!, j . 

hi-: aye 

-y«ii. Siv’to id. 

r was 

more fail-coir; 

p-c a ion- 

■1. —he ! 

<it the village 

and 

never relum'd 

* > 




Ghateshw -. r 

i Mid !'■ 

r fit war i 

sift* is, by this 

time 


attracted by th-n mv W.« exclamation, sat agape. 
They now fixed thou <> upon n.e and scrutinised 
my features haul, fh > cried out aituost simultane¬ 
ously,— 

“Rigid, mother : ,-on arc rigid—we aim share 
your opinion. When riaibuo muni left, wc were 
quite young. Still w> tomember his features.” 

I sat in a cane chair, thoroughly bewildered. What 
a strange coincidence of the name also ! My grand 
fathers* name was Shibcndranath Raychaudhury. 

(To be continued ) 



NOVEL 


The Days of Our Glory 

ASHU CHATTOPADHYAY 


Synopsis of previous Chapters 

i r'njmtfn and xccuttd, tb.? job of d Tooj 9 f((idcT mi a 
The educated villager ; ff a dislik'd the viLric.k class to #hich he was 

gating ,.*■« through ‘^ 0 f LcoLrlrr Suchinath and decided to marry 

introduced, /< II in loir, with the * IJ, r j^ a h J a ,,, d h <m. Ue went to ^ Siiangshu Haidar to 

her. His ^/^L^Z Lueh ( ham pa Ckakrabcrty, Ur leader of the smart set, appeared 
divert Ins mind ana aranx wo <- ± 

at the scene suddenly.) 


Chapter 20 

M T-V™ arfr" ril'd", Champa, ,«> aho»W »te 

'S^Zt*** V„u should k«„ -» 

nerves strong. 

nre d net hi ii?, Angsbu," Champa said, ‘ lh»»k 

taToU. •«««•»"■ BU ' b ' °' ,C ' • ' l '“ 

must come with me. 

“Ml risrht 1 may accompany you. But don t get 
V «.«»■•• S»V»B -h,. S„ a n gil .u 

lighted a cigarette with steady hanus. 

•‘Won’t I be excited ! I’m dying to get news -f 

his present condition.’’ 

“You can get the news on the wire. Shall I 
ring up the hospital ? 

“No. the telephone won’t do. # I want to see my 
uncle. Please be ready, Angshu . 

W« “Ud dubiou.lv, “B«. will «*, .now 
you to see him now ? 

“That’s why I have come to you, Ar.gshu, 
Champ, .id enlrealiufily, -I'm .»* you can a,range 

it 11 

m fare ,hti lock time before saying anything- lie 
r t f.r hc fust time that Champa had rushed to 
realis'd lot the Li He was ouite moved to 

I’”" a tSt tTie gveat Champa Chakrabmrv could be 

choose him lor help. 

Sitang'hu finished his cigarette, stood1 up and 
the room. 

And Monorom becameto face 
prexent cnndiuon i 0 f 5lb ility of her discover- 

S/hrpSeTce any moment. That eventual.* 


occurred very v, on. In Vr agitation she began to 
pace the room and c.*m- in frui t of Monorom. She 
staggeied as if site had seen a ghost. Like one struck 
wi»h ihundt r she exc.V.rrrd, “Monorotnbabu ! .Where 
have you diopp- d lion:, ? Where have you beeft for 
so long ?” 

Monorom tried to sttrid up, but his legs failed 
];im He it dicated with his hand the chair vacated 
by Sdmishu and said in an unsteady voice, “Take 
your s.’At, T hope you aic quite well . 

Champa took the chair and said^ “Yes, I’m all 
right. I iiai k you. How ate you ?” 

“I must admit that I’m also quite alt right in 
body. Perhaps you were angry with me when I 
came nwav so rudely from your place that day. Are 
you pmihfd now ?” 


His voice was drunken, but his views were clear- 

cut. 

Champa became nervous at Munoroms freedom 
of expression. Of course the members of her group 
were seldom strained in the talks after a few rounds 
ol cock'aiis, but for the first time she had come 
acios- a icallv drunk man. I he members of her 
group were experts in their behaviour, they never 
crossed the boundary of decency But Monorom 
did rot hove the opportunity to be an experienced 
drunk aid liis education fur polished profligacy was 
incomplete. 

S > Ch imps looked at the door and then said, as 
if l0 cnn'r'-l Mmo'orn, “Well, forget the incident of 
that d.u . You expressed your views about ps boldly. 
Of course I was son v when you refused to accep my 
invitation lor lunch, hut 1 had forgotten about it. I 
never barb >ut a grievance tor long- 

“Very good, very laudable habit indeed. I’m 
relieved to know it.” After saying this Monorom 
reached for his glass, but restrained his hand and 
said, “As you have taken that incident in such 
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kind way, I aim must admit that I acted like a 
bead when I wa* go rude." Yes, yes, my conduct was 
beastly, very much. Was’nt it so ? Tell me. Why 
are you silent ? 

Champa’s throat was dry with apprehension. 
She said, "Perhaps you had an important engagement 
-on that day. At least, so you said." 

She staggered back at the sound of his loud laugh. 
Monorom went on babbling through his laughter, 
"Did you really believe that I had an engagement ? 
Ha, ha, ha. Yes, I had an engagement, but 1 did not 
come away for that. I could have easily taken the 
lunch and then could attend to it. And 1 was 
terribly hungry. Ha-ha-ha, you believed in what 
I said 1 After all, vou arc a woman, it is easy to cheat 
you. Ha-ha-ha." Monorom went on laughing 
without restraint. 

Champa rushed towards the door and Sitangshu 
entered the room, Champa went to him in a frighten¬ 
ed manner. Sitangshu asked in a surprised lone, 
"What’s the matter, Champa ? ' 

By that time Monorom had somehow rood op 
holding the arm of his chair. Both his cy s wcie 
glowing red. He babbled in a drunken \oicr, 
“Wonderful, Sitangshu. This is a scene in film I am 
the villain, she is the heroine in distress arid you are 
the bold hero. You have < ome to rescue lu r. There 
are no speevators here to here to ciap. Let me do 
so." 

After saying this he went on dapping. As both 
his hands were engaged Ire staggered before bis diair. 

Sitangshu came to him and said in a revere tone, 
"What ate you doing, Munoioiu, For iham**. i 
would’nt have given you so much drink it l kr:e v 
that you are such a cad." 

Monorom sat down on his ehai*- and sad, “What 
am I doing ? All three of us are acting. It’s a nice 
film. But why tarry ? You need not threaten the 
villain, he is down and out. Now you leave, the place 
with the beautiful heroine." 

"Shall I be insulted thus in your house, Angdm ?" 
Asked the agitated Champa. Her face was tc.ulet 
with indignation. 

Sitangshu came away from Monorom, !tt a 
cigarette and said, “Don't be angry with him. lie 
does not know what he is saying. Incidentally, [ 
request you to be careful in future in admitting new 
entrants to your group”. 

"i’ll remember your advice," said Champa, “But 
what small I do now ?” She was a little piqued at 
what Sitangshu said, but at heart she could not deny 
his accusation. 

Sitangshu smiled and said, “I’ve come prepared 
to go with you. But what should T do about 


Monorom. I never could imagine that he would be 
so unbalanced and I would have to go out’’. 

"Then you manage him, I’m leaving.” She 
started for the door. 

Sitangshu was surprised that a girl of Champa’s 
calibre could forget herself thus. He said in a grave 
tone, "What’s this, Champa 1 This sentimentality 
does not become you”. 

“Tell me what becomes me," she said in an 
angry voice. “It may be your duty to attend to him 
but it is my duty also to know about the condition of 
my uncle. I can’t wait any more.” She again 
started for the door. 

“Remember, Charnpa, that Monorom also is my 
guest," Sitangshu said. “If this happened in your 
house, what would you have done ? Would you 
have left him alone without making any arrange¬ 
ment ?" 

Champa pondcicd for a minute, then she ssid in 
a normal tour, “All right, take some step, I’ll wait.” 

Sitangshu s.niltd and said. “Thank you I find 
Champa ( iwkraborty again. But I don’t know how 
to manage him. Look, he is senseless. Suggest 
something, Chani,;a. Shall wc lake him to your 
place and hard him over to Pmaki ? I don’t know 
his addres«. I don’t want to leave him here with 
the servants." 

Champa thought for some time and then said, 
“1 think there is r.o o'her alternative. But how 
shall you take him there ?" 

“I’ll arrange that", Si»ang*hu. 

He approached Monorom. thrust his hands under 
his arm-pit and forced him to stand up. Being 
suddenly attacked thus, Monorom blinked like a fool. 
Shangshu ordered him to move. Manoi om proceed¬ 
ed slowly keeping hi< It ft hand on Sitangshu’s 
shoulder. Charnpa followed ‘.hem, 

Corbing near Champa’s car. Sitangshu asked 
“Shall I take my car also ?” 

“No need," she replied, ‘Til drop you at your 
place.” 

Monorom was placed beside the driver. He 
leaced on cue side. 

Sitangshu asked the d:.\t- io stop the car a little 
distance away iiom GI;.-!..pFi house. He said, “Your 
daily party N in fun •-v.it, /. -.a ,vc should stop here." 

Since the unfortunate incident involving Mono¬ 
rom, Champa had been a little embarrassed. She 
concealed her smile by averting her head ana said, 
“Yes, some an- still there. Piriaki must be one of 

them." 

(Could, on page 33) 
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FiLMARQUEE 


Dhruvajyoti Roy-Chowdhury 


SATYAJIT RAY was an adman before he 
switched on to films. Shyam Benegal too was an 
adman before he thought of making an art film, 
er, noncommercial one at that. The difference 
was that Ray didn’t make ad film while he was 
serving an adveriising agency—but Benegal did. 
Bcnegel was shooting on and off adiilms far the 
advertising media he had been working for--perhaps 
this gave him the rnthu to make a film beyond the 
scope of ujfiinv Tin's also gave him a chance to 
combine technique of an adfilm with that of an 
art film, or new wave film, as the cliche goes. 

Our film pandits have an uncanny h tbit of 
categorising and classifying all the film personalities 
with some sort of label. They wanted to do it with 
Satyajit Ray but couldn’t mike a headway since 
Ray didn’t want to be classified hy them—and when 
they found Ray not so comprising they went on 
jabbering that Ray was/lias been an uncommitted 
tilmman Commitment is a f tvourile expression 
for our sclfstylcd film pundit* and sometim s they 
are very successful with this commitment game. 
Atlcast they are successful with late Rttsik (iftatak 
and at present with Mrinal Sen. Perhaps one 
remetnb-is Satyajit telling': what commitment ? 
Making good film is my cornmitm-nt 1 And Miinal 
Sou, (no doubt a g./od iilmmuk-r and any compari¬ 
son who R w b-ln^ in bid ta,ttf) is a top favourite 
with our pundits because of his Wiring out a lot 
Marxist jan-o.ii in wrong tim w and at wrou ' pi ices, 
as c) 1. T liis is not io poutilivs'e anv stcoik oi 
opportune i .m in H-n’s artistic sensibility but to 
spefl out the ciMptirjras of all litis cfcn an cry Sen’s 
mn.cn pubi'ci.e-i political commitment bsffh-s one 
and so do the extra zappings of his dhciplss in 
vaiiotis newspapers and socalled little mag-'. 

Win n Bene,pal came, rather arr'n <'l, •’»*■ mine 
works '.ve/e tii-re, But than!. got* -Bn-"./,it ir4 
come np ub-ar and dean abac tb-i siefb’c' of corn- 
mitmri,:! fo. itientahy, Benign! is foil" Jibu* old - 
Ai kot, i-'riianf, Manthan, and Bho..r- a They 
arm't what on'.- inav call {onventi> •> 1 ‘ homind 
they cm ntitk ofi'a depc-tuo- irotn tV ar 'I'o'J con- 
vriniun «l!y good fi’nts in iv.s-. * more ! h in !>».:• 

Brmgal, in rmrt intervlcv., saw ! b-i he do<** 
fn't have any pounc-il ideology and of. ih.s talk 
about political commitment lia3 m.'-de him little 
confined. Naturally. “Timri change, rel.uionships 
chang-” he sats, evi n ih" whole prod./ftion asp¬ 
ects of ii'.oi.Jial.ifg t'n.'d to acquit n vari'-';/ level' 1 , 
classifications and sophistications. There is a const¬ 
ant llux that we are going through, and simple mar- 
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xist premises from which one started do not apply 
to easily now”. ‘Thanks Benegal, that’s precisely 
the point which we tend to overlook in our frenzy 
of cliche blabberings 1 

Malayalam Cinema : 

A Sick Joke 

THEY say fat, fair and forty and it does something 
good to one’s system in the years to come f But it’s 
not so with Malayalam films. Malyalam cinema is 
almost. Oh no, more than fifty years old. In 1926, 
there was an attempt to produce a silent film and 
two subsquent attempts in 1928 and 1933 saw the 
fulfilment, lu 1938 the first talking film had hit 
the screen. And to achieve maturity Malayalam 
films followed the “trend” then in vogue. Bdt, it 
hasn’t paid off and one may well think that Mala* 
yalam films aae still in infancy copying out the 
Hindi films of the forties and fifties and Tamil film 
of the sixties. 

Influence of Tamil films over Malayalam results 
from having a majority of films ande in Madras. It 
is unfortunate that with hundreds of dramatically 
active organistaions in Kerala, no real talent has yet 
been “transplanted” in Malyalam cinema. 

The Banned Article : 

PROFESSOR SAGIR Ahmed, script writing 
course, Filmaind television institute of India, wrote 
an article entitled Sholay, Satyajit Ray and the 
warring clans of Latian Cinema in Film Miscellany 
—an intellectual journal produced by the students 
of the institute. When the copies of magazine reach¬ 
ed the delegates of sixth international film festival 
held in Delhi in 1977 Prof’s pages were missing and 
neatly clipped off the journal. It is alleged that 
G P Sippy, the sclfstylcd leader with the sanction of 
Mr Shukla did the job as it had crticised Sholay in 
an unsavoury manner. 

For our readers, some extracts of the censored 
article aie here : 

“It is proper to mart with an analysis of some very 
obvious elements and tendencies which day by day 
seem to he tightening their grip and domination 
over the climate prevailing in the realms of cinema 
in the country. As a test case, the phenomenally 
successful film “Sholay” could possibly provide 
certain obvious chics and ‘pointers to the unpreced¬ 
ented success fo this and certain other films which 
perhaps have been. Or in future will be, identically 

The Contemporary 



conceived. “Sholay" is a film which instead of 
exploring its social generics exploits quite unebathediy 
genedly and deliberately the elements of violence as 
the recurring and dominant leit motif from almost the 
very moment the films starts rolling and, as the narra¬ 
tive unfolds, this element is transformed into a voi tex 
which ultimately lifts violence to the highest apex, 
to date scaled in Indian cinema”- 

“The massive success of the film should adequat¬ 
ely prove that the conditioning which the audience 
of this country had been subjected to over the years, 
through films which had generous Moses ol sadism 
and wanton violence packed within the narrative, 
had not been a bad or a short-sighted investment. 
Therefore, the strategic technique which “Sholay” 
consciously or otherwise has resorted to and lied 
on, revives memories of the methods which the Nazi- 
had systematically employed in their near-succryjiul 
efforts to deprive the youth of the German nation of 
their rationai faculties during the period brgimiii g 
with 1933 and ending with their defeat in World 
War II”. 

“Coming to the film itself, the very first episode 
portraying the happenings on the goods train imm¬ 
ediately succeeds in securing the identification of 
the audience with Jay and Viru — the two rent guil¬ 
es — by deftly establishing that the apparently 
repulsive exteriors of these two criminals only happen 
to be Vyabhicharin i.e- , transitory in nature and th it 
in the ultimate context both these characters art- 
endowed with and are quite capable of noble deeds”. 

“In the events and episodes which follow, the 
film increasingly turn* into an unmitigated saga of 
sadism and violence on the screen and, what should 
prove more significant, beyond the screen also. Dur¬ 


( Could. from 

“Then, let the driver go and fetch him.” 

“Take a little trouble to go yourself, Angshu.” 

“I am going, but why do you object to the driver 
to go there ?” 

“If Pinaki is net in the party, somebody else will 
come. I don’t want anybody, except Pinaki, to ute 
this fellow in this condition in my car,” explained 

Champa. 

“But we must place Monorom in the charge of 
somebody. He may make a row in the compound 
of the hospital.” 

“All right, you go and try to find Pinaki," said 
Champa “if he is not there, then I'll make some 
other arrangement.” 

Sitangihu went away hurriedly to conceal his 
smile. Once Champa had been full of benediction 
to Monorom, now she was afraid that the drunk 
Monorom might be discovered by somebody in her 
car. 


ing the remaining two-and-a half-hours or so, the 
film is an essay of violent agitations perpetuated 
either by the characters, or by the camera, or by the 
sound track: The mounting tempo of these violent 
agitatations progressively qludgeon the members of 
the audience with constant and simultaneous charges 
on different sense organs. This device has been very 
cleverly employed to camouflage the fact that there¬ 
by the audience is being very shrewdly deprived of 
the vital moments of respite which would provide 
them with the opportunity and the scope to contemp¬ 
late and judge the quality and value of the material 
which they are witnessing on the screen”. 

“In different terms, it means the makers of the 
film have quite unabashedly resorted to the most 
sordid inhuman and unfair form of sensualism by 
enticing the members of the audience to submit to 
a situation where, in the face of the simultaneous 
waves of paralysing charges inflicted on their senses, 
tliey are obliged to tolerate the expcri-nce which 
while g. relating an uneasy bain, keeps titillating 
and tingling their senses In a very enigmatic manner. 

“It should sel the students of cinema thinking 
seriously about the implication of this development 
because the audience, of the country, quite apparent¬ 
ly, seems to have been submitting themselves so will¬ 
ingly for a share of this rxpericnce. And quite 
significantly, it may be observed that the effect of 
the sensationevuking technique on the audience 
Happens to lie so overpowering and total (hat hard¬ 
ly anyone in the audience ever sccnrs to realise the 
glaring shoi tccnnng of the film, that the motive for 
the violence erupting in and through Gabbar Singh 
has at no stge of the narrative been annotated, exami¬ 
ned or justifiad.” 


page 51) 

Sitangshu came back and informed her that 
Pinaki had left the p.;ity, perhaps he had thought 
that it was not worthwhile to waste his time there in 
the absence of the hostess. 

Sitangshu lit a fresh cigarette and said placidly, 
“now the whole matter rests with you.” 

“Then come inode the car,” directed Champa. 
When Sitangshu got in, she. a-krd the driver to take 
the car to the back door ol her hum- and letch two 
servants. When the servants came she asked them 
to take Monou m and place in the bed in the first 
floor spare room. 

“Have you taken the right move, Champa !” 
asked Sitangshu. 

“I am worried over the present condition of my 
uncle, Angshu. Let us go to the hospital”, she said 
as the car took the start. 

(To be continued) 
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Pace-setter in India' 


In just a decade and a half Indianoil has 
reached commanding heights in India's 
public sector- turnover-wise, profit-wise 
Dunng 1975/76 Indianoil marketed 1 0 5 
million kilolitres, almost 64"/, of the nation's 
petroleum requirements 

Our distribution network, the laigest m the 
country, reaches remote corners A chain of 
refineries are spread across different 
regions to feed vital petroleum needs for the 
country’s agro-industrial growth 

Sustained conservation effoits have ro'-uhed 
in curhuig the consumption of fuel oil by 
industrial useis with substantial savings in 
foreign exchange 


gress 


Our supplies to international aulmes and 
ships earn sizeable foieign tevenue, further 
boosted by our expo.; of petioleurn 
products to other countries 

On the home front, Indent} serves as an ideal 
kitchen fuel in lakhs of households in neatly 
200 towns Our research centre has come up 
with an improved kerosene wick stove, with 
a higher thermal efficiency aimed at reducing 
kerosene consumption 

Multi-Purpose Distribution Centres - a new 
concept in ruial marketing, meet many needs 
of daily life, like non scheduled thugs 
clothing, agricullut.il inputs l.kc fertilizers and 
pesticides in addition to petiolcum products 
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INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED M 


—a notional trust for 
r rowmic pi ospenty. 
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The Soviet Union is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Combine Harvesters to 
achieve an unprecedented output of 1,00,00 0 
seif-propelled grain harvesters a year. 

The good results in crop Cab offers maximum comfort 

harvesting are due to the and the operator has 

use of a reaper with a complete control of all the 

relief feeler device which main devices without 

functions both in leaving his seat. 


The good results in crop 
harvesting are due to the 
use of a reaper with a 
relief feeler device which 
functions both in 
longitudinal and transverse 
directions. 

The capacity of the single 
drum thresher is 7.2 tons 
of grain per hour. 


)ngitudmal and transverse A straw and chaff collector 
irections. is available with the 

he capacity of the single combine harvester at the 
rum thresher is 7.2 tons customer's request, 

f grain per hour. is equipped 

Very good results of testing at T.T.R.S Budni (M.P.). 
EXPORTERS’ 

V/O "TRACTOROEXPORT" 

21/5, Ku7netsky Mort, Moscow-103031 U.S.S.R. Telex : 7273. 


.Core Selling & Service Agents : 
Concord International Pvt. Ltd. 
5. Golf Links, 

New Delhi-110003. 


For further detai's please contact: 

The Trade Representation of USSR in India 
Plot No. 6 & 7, Block 50E, Nyaya Marg. 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 
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THE BEST TRIBUTE THAT WE CAN PAY TO GANDHIJI, 
IS TO WORK FOR BRINGING HIS IDEAS TO REALITY. 



"I shall work (or on India in which the 
poorest shall feel that it is their country, in 
whose making they have an effective voice, 
an India in which there shall be no high 
class and low class of people, an India in 
which all communities shall live in perfect 
harmony ... Theie can be no room in 
such an India for the curse of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs . Women will enjoy the 
same rights a', men .. This is the India of 
my dream " 

"I would like to see India free and strong 
so that she may offer herself as a willing 
and pure sacrifice for the betterment of the 
world. The individual being pure, sacrifi¬ 
ces himself fui the family, the latter for 
the village, (he village lor the district, the 
district for the province, the province for 
the nation, the nation for all". 

"Swaraj of my dream is the poor man's 
swaraj". 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Oh thou. Supreme self, bcstower of the knowledge of Brahman, it is to thee, in truth, that my 
semes, my vital forces and my mind belong. May r offer them unto thee. May they be withdrawn 
from all external objects and absorbed in thee May 1 have whole-souled devotion to thee. May I 
attain Brahman through right understanding May I attain the supreme Joy through right under¬ 
standing. — Yajnr Veda 

None beholds him witn the eye.', tor he without visible form. N et m the heart is lie revealed, 
through self-control and meditation. I hose who know hint become immortal. When all the senses 
are stilled, when the mind is at rest, when (lie intellect wavers not—that, say the wise, is the highest 
state. The calm of the senses and the mind has been defined as Yoga. He who attains it is freed from 
delusion . As one draws the pith from a reed, so must the aspirant after truth, with great perseverance, 
separate the self from the body. Know the self t.- be pure and immortal -yea, pure and immortal. 

—Kathopanishad 

Fix thy mind on Mb', be devoted t<» ML. >j,nlicc to MF„ piostraf? thyself before Mb; so shall 
thou come to ME 1 promise thee truly, for thou art dear to MR, Abandoning all duty (dharma), 
come to MF, alone for shelter. Be not grieved, i<>r 1 shall release (hee from all evils. (Our spiritual life 
depends as much on our going to Him, :■> on his coming to us. — Rad ha Krishnan cf. ‘‘Hast thou not 
beard his silent steps ? He comes, comes, ever cccies” ( Tagore). — Bhagavat Gita 

Health is the greatest gam, contentment o the greatest wealth, faith is the best friend and 
nirvana (perfection or liberation) is the highest happiness. -Dbammapada 

'touching .s of tluddha) 

O God, m every temple ( see people that m ok l hee. and tn every language I hear spoken, people 
praise Thee. Each religion says “Thou an one, a about equal H it be a mosque, murmur the holy 
prayer and if it be a Christian chuieh people ring ihe bell from l.ove to Thee. It is thou whom I 
search from temple to temple, Thy elects have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy lor neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy Truth. Heresy to (he heretic and *eligion to the orthodox 1 
But the dust of the rose petals belongs to the heart of the perfume seller. —Abul Fazal 

(Aim Akt'ari describing Akbcsr' \ 
Universal Faith) 

L am neither the rautd, nor the intellect, no: 'he ego, nor mind-..luff, 1 am neuhci ilie body, nor 
rtse changes of the body, 1 am neither the senses of hearing, laste. smell «i sight, nor am 1 the ether, 
the earth, the lire, the air; I am Existence Absolute. Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute, -I am He 1 
am He. 1 am He (Shivoham, Sbivoham) - Shaukaracharya 

(Translated hv S<earn< V•vekananda) 


Prostrate at Thy feet, let me be m unwavering devotion 
Neither imploring the embrace of Thine arm. 

Nor bewailing the withdrawal of Thy Presence 
Though it tears thy soul asunder. 

O Thou who stealest the heart of Thy devotees, 

Do with me what Thou will— 

For Thou art my heart's Beloved, Thou and Thou alone. 

—ftri Ghaitanya 
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From Thy radiance is radiant every thing ; 

By the Light cf Thy Face, the stars burn bright : 

Thou art the soul, the life, the Light of all, Beloved. 

- Guru Nanak 

That man is true who taketh to his bosom the afflicted. In such a man dwefleth, augustly 
present, God himself. The heart of such a man is filled abrim with pity, gentleness and love; he taketh 
the forsaken as his own. — Tukaram ( translated by Mahatma 

Gandhi—Songs from Prison) 

Within this earthen vessels arc bowers and groves, and within it is the Creator. 

Within this vessel are the seven oceans and the unnumbered stars. 

The touchstone and the jewel-appraiser arc within. 

And within this vessel the Eternal souudeth and the springs well up: 

Kabir suyt*: “Listen to me, my friend ! 

My beloved Lord is within.” 

~ Kabir (from one hundred poems of 
Kabir translated by Tagore) 

Stick to God, who cares what comes to the body or anything else f Through the terrors of evil, 
say— my God, my love! 'Ihrough the pangs of death, say - my God, my fove ! Through all the evils 
under the sun, say- my God, my Ir\c ! Thru art here, J sec Thee. Thou art with me, I feel Thee. I am 
Thine, take me. What, seekest thou the pleasures of this world 1 He is the fountain of all bliss. Seek 
for the highest, aim at the highest and you shall reach the highest — Swami Vivekananda 

(Letters oj Swami Vivekananda) 

A spiritualised society would trc.it in its sociology the individual, from the saint to the criminal, 
not as units of a social problem to be passed through some skilfully devised machinery and either 
flattened info the social mould or crushed out of if, but as souls suffering and entangled in a net to be 
rescued, souls growing and to be encouraged to grow, souls gtown and from whom help and power can 
be drawn by the lesser spirits who are not yet adult. - Sri Aurobinda 

( The Human Cycle) 

Day after day, O Lord of my life, shall 1 stand before thee face to face ! With folded hands, O 
Lord of all worlds, shall I stand before thee dice to face ! Under thy great sky in solitude and silence 
with humble heart shall I stand before thee fate to face ! In this laborious world of thine, tumultuous 
with toil and with struggle, among hurrying crowds shall I stand before thee face to face ! And when my 
work shall be done in this world, O King of Kings, alone and speechless shall I stand before thee face 
to face ! — Tagore ( Gitanjali) 

God is that indefinable something which we all feel but which we do not know. To me God is 
Truth and Love, God is ethics and moiality. God is fearlessness. God is the source of light and life 
and yet. He is above and beyond ail these... He is long suffering, He is patient but he is also terrible. 
He is the greatest democrat the world knows.-' He is the greatest tyrant ever known. We are not, “ He 
alone Is." — Mahatma Gandhi 

( Young India. March 5 , 1925) 

THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

"Tht CmUr.mj o ary" stands fur : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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Homage lo iLe Falter of iLe Nation 

The young Indian Gandhi has received from the hands of the dying Tolstoy the heavenly light 
which the old Russian apostle had nursed in his soul, warmed with his love, nourished with nis sorrow, 
and he turne.d it into a torch that has the mind India, and rays of the light have penatrated to all parts 
of the world. - Remain Holland 

It is dangerous to be good. Gandhi was never afraid to say and do the right thing. 

— Bernard Show 

Generations to come, it may be, will scarce believe that sch a one as this ever lived in flesh ard 
blood and walked upon the earth. 

The best way ol honouring Mahatma Gandhi, I think, is to devote also in future all one’s strength, 
in the preservation of world peace and towards combating all that s«and in the way of peaceful develop¬ 
ment- - H. Fisoher 

Gandhiji’s philosophy, to me, has a meaning and a significance far beyond the confines of his 
country or ot bis time. Many oi lus princjpl*- have universal application and eternal validity, and I hope 
the passing ) cars will show that his faith in the rflj -acy of non-violent p cssurc as an agent for peaceful 

change is as justified to day and over the world a* it was in his tune in India. — U. Thant 

While India l»y...crampled and divided, brtrayed by its own idealism, it was called upon m meet 
the greatest trial in history, the challenge of th-W< stern imp’tiali«m For the. Aryans and the Muslim 
may have deprived a few Diavidians and Hindu dynasties of :ii"ir rule in India, but ihcv sniped clow.i 
among the ptople and th< ir achievements b came India’s heritage. Bit hen- was ,t new impersonal 
empire, where ihe ruins were over us but not among us. who own' d our 1 »nd but could never httlnng u. 
it. So disintegrated and dem ualised weie our people that many wondered it" India could . ver rise again 
by the genius ol her own people, until tin re Came i u the scene a truly gi< at -oul, a great leader ol mrn, in 
line with the tradition ol the greatest sages of old, Maha'ma Gandhi. Today on one need dispair . f the- 
future of the country, for the umonq-itraMe ipirit that i leitet has lire »dy been i\ lease,!. Mahatma 
Gat.dhi has shown us ihe path which if wc follow, shall not only i a\e ours. Ives but intv also help other 
people to save themselves. - Gurudev Tagore 

Wnether Gandhiji is a democrat or not, he does repr-sen! hie peasant masse s of India, he ss tln- 
quintescnce of the conscious aid subconsci.-us f the th< ss $ buns. Oi ■ ours* he is nut the average 

peasant. A man of the keenest intellect, of fine f. (lmg and good tastr. wide vssion; very human, yet 

essentially the ascetic who has suppressed h:s pasdr.ns and emotion*, .sublimated i tem, diiccied them to 
spiritual channels, tremendous personality drawing people to himself like a intgnet, and calling ou f 
loyalties and attachments—all these so utterly unlike and bryoid a p-asatu, And yet withal he. is rli- great 
peasant, with blindness to some, aspects of life. But India is pea-ant Ind a an I so bo knows hi.. India 
well and reacts to her lightest tremors, and gauges a situa’inn accuramiy arid in-tinriivelv, a. d has 

a knack of acting at the psycholcgi al moment. — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Alter the tragic events ol 19 i9, Indians wci <; stunned and vraraiy-.f'.ji f.«- tne time being. All thr; 

attempts lor ach eving liberty had b'en ruthlessly unshed by the British aid th<-ir aim'd foices. Const) 
tutiona] agitations, boycott of British goods, armed involution, all hid alike fa 1 tJ to bi ioft freedom. There 
was not a ray of hope left and the Indian people were groping m tin- dark lor a new method and a new 
weapon of struggle. Just at this psychological moment Gandhiji epp-arc d on the sc.-ne with his novel 
method of non-cooperation or Satyagtaba or Civil Disobedience. It appealed he has b.-en tent bv Provi¬ 
dence to show the path of liberty. Immediately and spontaneously the whole, nation ralli-d round his 
baviner. India was saved. Every Indian’s face k<is lit up with Ik pc and confidence. Ultimate victory 
was once again assured. For twenty years or mire Maha'mr Gand 'i worked lor Inca’s salvation, and 
with him the Indian people have worked Since 1920 the Indian people have learnt two things from 
Mahatma Gandhi, which arc indispensable pre-conditions for the attainment ol ind^-pencc. They have, 
first of ail, learnt national self-respect and srlfconfidence as a result of winch, revolutionary fervour is now 
blazing in their hearts. Secondly, they have reached the remotest of villages of Indii. 

We need him for the cause of humanity. Ours is a struggle not only agi.iost British imperialism 
but against world imperialism as well, of which funner is the key-note. We are there I orcc not fighting 
for the cause of India alone, but of humanity as well. India freed means humanity stved. 

- Nctaji Subhash Chandra Bos* 
He made heroes our of clay. --Copal Krishna Gokhale 

May the sould of my master, my leader, my father, rest not in p ace Not in peace— inv father— 
do not resr, keep us to our pledge. Give us strength to fulfil cur promise*— yo sr heus, your descendant,, 
guardians of your dream, fulfiliers of India’s destiny. —Sint Sarojioi Naidu 

Gandhiji’s tender and tormented heart heralds the world which the United Nations wish to r reate. 
This lonely symbol of a vanishing past is also the prophet of the new world -vhich ii strvigghng to Ire, born. 
He represents the conscience of the future man. — Sarvapalli Radha Krishnan 
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EDITORIAL 


HOMAGE TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


On the memorable occasion of Gundhiji’s birth anniversary we join with the entire people of 
India and other parts of the world to pay our homage of profound love and respect to the memory of 
Gandhiji, the apostle of peace and non-violence, tire great humanist and the indomitable fighter against 
injustice, exploitation and oppression. 1 he magnificent teachings of Gandhiji’s unique life inspires even 
to-day the people of India. na> ot the whole world. Just one hundred and eight year,-; ago on this 
memorable day Gandhiji was born m For bandar, a small port of Gujrat. The cruel hands of the 
reactionary forces pul out the illuminating light of Gandhiji on 30th January, 1948. The brutal murder 
of the father of the Nation, the upholder of democracy, secularism, liberty and the relentless fighter 
againsi imperialism, the leader of our national liberation struggle rudely shocked the peace loving people 
of India and of the world 

The magnetic touch of Gandhpi which awakened (lie Indian masses f.oni the Lentdrjes-old 
unconsciousness to rfc in revolt again-1 the unjust British rule and to light for the liberation of Mother¬ 
land should instil burning patriotism among the people of India even lo-day to render their selfless 
services tor the budding up of a new India of prosperity, happiness and progress. 

Gandhiji stalled his non-violent stiuggle against racialism, exploitation and oppression in South 
Africa and gave unique leadership to the oppressed Indian immigrants in South Africa to fight for their 
legitimate human rights. I his powerful movement forced the racialist rulers to accept the just demands 
of the Indians. 1 he success of the anti-racial light of the South African people under Gandhiji's novel 
leadership created a great impact upon the minds of the entire coloured people of Africa. The advent 
of Gandhiji in the political horizon of India on his return from South Africa inspired (he Indian people 
with his novel teachings. The inhuman exploitation and oppression of the Indian people by the British 
rulers goaded Gandhiji to plunge headlong in the national liberation struggle. Gandhiji with his unique 
weapon of non-violent non-coop.‘ration gave a novel leadership to the people of India and ushered the 
daw n of a new era in the history of India and the world. The revolutionary upsurge of the Indian masses 
under the magnificent leadership of Gandhiji shook the very foundation of the British rule in India. 

When the tragedy of the bloodbath of thousands of peaceful citizens of Jallianwala Bagh on the 
promulgation of the Rowlatt Act after first world war was perpetrated by the Biitish rulers, (he entire 
nation from (he Himalayas to Kanya Kamarika rose up m revolt against the tyranny of the British 
government, in the wake of this national upheaval Gandhiji’s clarion call for non-violent non-coopcra- 
tion electrified the entire people of India to rise to a man to tear asunder the shackles of the British 
imperialists Gandhiji’s unique leadership radicalised the Indian National Congress as a militant non¬ 
violent mass organisation to lead the freedom struggle of our Motherland. The mighty non-cooperation 
movement gave a hard blow to the British rule in India. Gandhiji was greatly pained at the violent out¬ 
bursts of the excited masses of Chouri-C’hora and he called off the movement. Gandhiji again launched 
a powciful civil disobedience movement in March 1930. The revolutionary upsurge of the people through 
the Satyagraha movement under the magnificent leadership of Gandhiji, in the background of the inter¬ 
national deepening economic crisis of 1930, practically paralysed the British government. As the move¬ 
ment went out of control Gandhiji called oft' the mass Civil disobedience movement and started individual 
civil disobedience movement. In 1942 when the horrible second world war was devastating millions of 
men and their creations, the Indian National Congress adopted the historic resolution of “Quit India”. 
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Gandhiji’s clarion calJ of “Do or Die” inspired the entire people of India to rise in revolt to break open 
the chains of British role and forced the British Lion to Quit India in 1947. But before the transference 
of power the British rulers engineered suicidal communal riot and thus manoeuvred the partition of India 
on communal basis. 

Gandhiji had the vision of united independent India with classless society free from all kinds of 
exploitation. He looked upon war as a symbol of jungle law. To Gandhiji, the mad race for manufac¬ 
turing destructive weapons with the colossal wealth of this world should be stopped by all means to save 
the human civilisation. According to Gandhiji everlasting peace and disarmament were essential for the 
progress and advancement of mankind. Love for the entire human population, nay for the whole universe 
was the guiding principle of Gandhiji. He was indeed a true humanist. 

In this hour of national and international sharpening crisis let the people of India renew the 
pledge to rededicate themselves for fulfilling the dreams of Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji, the apostle of truth, love, peace and non-violence, the symbol of humanism lives even 
to-day and will live for ever to inspire the people of India, nay of the world, 10 strive hard for the esta¬ 
blishment of lasting peace and complete disarmament in this war-ridden globe. 

II 

Towards 60th Anniversary of Great October 

Socialist Revolution 

The memorable day of the 60lh anniversary of great October Socialist Revolution is approaching. 
The October Socialist Revolution under the unique leadership of great Lenin heralded the dawn of anew 
era in the world. It was indeed a great landmark in turning the wheel of mankind's history towards the 
path of peace, happiness and progress. A new social order free from all kinds of exploitation emerged 
out of the revolution. All means of production were taken over by the state to ensure happiness, 
prosperity and security for every Soviet citizen. T he victory of the October Socialist Revolution gave a 
new momentum to the liberation struggle of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
Russian Revolution shook the entire world and hurled deadly blow to the very foundation of imperialism, 
colonialism and capitalism. A mighty socialist state was built up in Russia by the sacrifices and dedicated 
services of the revolutionary working people of Russia. 

Since the October Revolution, the Soviet Union attained spectacular progiesv in all spheres of 
life, political, economic and cultural. The industrial output and that of other means of production will be 
in this year (1977) 225 and 497 times more respectively than the productions in 1916. Soviet Union to- 
4ay produces more than 20 per cent of the world industrial out put. The Lenin policy of socialist 
industrialisation stepped up industrial produclions unusually. 

Lenin's cooperative plan aud scientific agrarian policy increased Russia's gross agricultural 
productions 4.4 times and power capacity 36 times more than the prc-ievolutionary period. 

The programmes under scientific socialism achieved continuous improvement in the livingstandaid 
of the people. The real per capita incomes of the industrial and agticuhunil workers have gone up by 
1,0 and 14 times respectively more than the pre-revolutionary period. Since the October Revolution. 
4he national income will come up to 103 times more by the end of 1977, the year of 60th anniversary of 
the October Revolution, 
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In 1977 the Soviet l/nio n’s industrial productions will exceed by 225 times the level of (917 and 
almost 19 times than the products of the pre-war year 1940. 

The national economy of USSR has been rapidly developing with the help of modem science and 
technology. Soviet Union has harnessed the nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. During the last 
decade magnificent achievements have been made in atomic power engineering, the electronics, aerospace, 
laser industries and the production of super pure metals. 

The industrial output is lo he stepped up by 36 per cent in the 10th Five Year Plan period. The 
production of steel is expected to go up by 27.2 million tonnes, oil by 149.2 million tonnes, coal by 103.7 
million tonnes, electricity by 341,400 million KWH, and 45,100 million roubles worth of more consumer 
goods wTI be produced. 

The developed socialist system of the USSR under the guidance of the Leninist principles has 
attained spectacular progress in all spheres of life, political, economic and cultural. 

The cooperation and help of USSR without any string have enabled the newly free states t« 
develop their economy towards self-sufficiency and economic independence. The Soviet Union has been 
consistently helping the liberation struggle in Africa, Asia and Latin America. The initiative of the USSR 
and other Socialist states has brought about detente in Europe. The Soviet Union has been striving 
hard to end arms race and to usher in ever lasting peace in the world through complete disarmament. 

Just as the victory of the October Socialist Revolution was a source of inspiration to the freedom 
lighters in the colonial countries to carry on liberation struggle, so the magnificent growth of the Soviet 
Union hits created a great momentum in the developing and backward countries lo strive hard for their 
ail-round development These underdeveloped countries still suffering from the legacies of colonial 
domination and exploitation, greatly bank upon the unconditional JicJp of the USSR and other socialist 
countries to achieve speedy advancement on all fronts. The cooperation of the Soviet Union has greatly 
strengthened the 'T hird World’ countries to take up a bold stand in safeguarding their natural resources 
from further exploitation of the imperialists and the multinationals. 

The mighty Soviet Union has been acting as the bulwark of peace against the sinister machina¬ 
tions of the imperialists, colonialists and racists to engulf the world with another terrible war. Let the 
relentless efforts of U.S.S.R. suftceed in ushering ever lasting Peace in this strife-torn world by bringing 
about camplete disarmament 

WITH COMPLIMENTS FROM 

R. S. BHARTIA 

M/s. BHARTIA COMMERCIAL COMPANY LTD. 

B-1/2, Gillander House, 

8, Netaji Subhash Road 
CALCUTTA - 700081, 
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COMMENTS 


BRUTAL OPPRESSION ON THE HARIJANS 

The tragic incidents of Belchi in Bihar, Kananya 
Village in Madhya Pradesh and other parts of India 
clearly indicate that the barbarism of feudalism 
and casteism has again raised its ugly head in the 
country during the last few months The hula/ 
oppression of the Harijans, Adivasis and oihci 
weaker sections of the country nakedly exposes the 
disgraceful feature of our social system. 1 he 
oppressive landlords have been forcibly occupying 
the lands which were allotted by ihc previous 
Government to the poverlystricken Hanjan' 
and other weaker sections. The money lenders 
of the rural areas are again pressurising the 
poor kishans to realise their money with 
interests that were once condoned by the 
government. Jt is realy most unfortunate that even 
after three decades of independence the inhuman 
atrocities are being perpetrated upon the poo- 
Harijans and other weaker sections of the country 

It is high lime that the government in the cento 
and the states should take up strong measures to 
save the weaker sections of the country from the 
brutal onslaught of the rich vested interests 

PRICE - Rise 

The price of the essentia! commodities of life 
have been soaring up from day to day and causing 
unparalleled sufferings to the common peopled 
the country. The abnormal price-rise has brouglu 
down the purchasing capacity of the people. People 
are not able to meet their both ends due to unusual 
price rise. In spite of appeal and threat of Ik* 
Prone Minister the unscrupulous businessmen «uc 
raising the price of the daily necessaries fiom c!.»\ 
to day to fleece the people more and more and lino 
to f. itcn their purse. It is really strange thai : Ik 
price of the foodgrains and other daily necessaries 
is going up when there is a butter stock of abom 
22 million tonnes foedgrains and bumper production 
of f- odgrains also in this year. 

Strong measures should be taken at once agamxi 
ihe hoarders and wholesellers who are raising the 
niiiket most unjustifiably. It is high time that the 
government should take over the entire production 
of the necessaries of life and arrange proper 
distribution through fair price shops or copcrativc 
stores sponsored by the government throughout the 
country. The price of all medicines and diugs 
should be controlled at a reasonable price. The 
drug manufacturers have been exploiting the people 
at their sweet will raising the price of medicine 
abnormally. The prohibitive price of medicines 
have been causing immense sufferings to the people. 
Strict control should be enforced on the price of 
medicines. AH daily necessaries of life should be 
available to the common people at a reasonable 
price. No manufacturer should be allowed to earn 
more than 10 per cent profit on the goods which 


are necessary for the daily life of the countrymen. 

Inflation and money supply must be controlled 
by the government at any cost to bring down the 
price level of the essential necessaries of life. The 
value of a rupee has gone down below twenty five 
paise and if will go down further if the price of the 
commodities is not brought down without delay. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO THE MULTINATIONALS 

It ts really unfortunate that the international 
monopolists arc being encouraged to invest in our 
country when India has attained self-sufficiency to 
a great extent during the last three decades of 
independent e by developing her industry and 
agriculture with' the help of modern science and 
technology When our scientists and engineers are 
able to develop our industry and agriculture with 
the help of deveioptd science and technology 
there is no justification to invite foreign experts 
for the economic development of our country 
To-day we have got sufficient foreign exchange 
reserves to step up agricultural and industrial 
development. No doubt foreign aid is welcome 
provided ii is not tied with any string. But 
unfortunately the internal ion il monopolists always 
try to control the economy of a country where 
they arc allowed to invest under tlicit terms. We 
have got aheady debt to the extent of Rs. 15000 
crores No more foreign loan should be inclined 
to pill heavy buulen on the country’s economy. 

The piincipie of self-help should be upheld by 
all developing countries If requsilc measures are 
adopted by litc govemmet to ( ucournge the Indians 
earning abroad to Keep their savings in the Indian 
Bank then Lidia may have enough of foreign 
exchange in the Rome Bank to tide over all her 
economic difficulties m developing the country 
speedily. 

India must uphold Itei economic independence 
by following the pnnciplc of self-help. India is 
rich in her resources both in men and material. 
Our entire u source:, are to be harnessed 
scientifically to bring about our speedy economic 
progress and thus to wipe out our poverty and 
backwardness 

We warmly had the timely statement of Si i 
Chand:a Shekhar, the chief of the Janata Party, 
against the investment of the multinational 
concerns. We do hope that the Janata govern¬ 
ment will uphold the direction of the party 
chief. 

FLOOD 

Iu almost every year many states of India 
face the devastation of flood and thousands of 
people lose their homes and crops in the field and 
are turned into destitutes. The miseries of the 
flood-affected people have moved the authorities 
to sanction funds for their relief. But unfortunately 
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no scientific long-term plan has been adopted as 
yet to save the country from the ^onslaught of 
flood. 

A plan should be taken up without delay on 
the scientific lines to harness the rivers of the 
country and to control flood for saving the country¬ 
men from the vagaries of nature. 

In tki» age of modern science and technology, 
our countrymen should not be allowed to be victims 
of flood every year. The colossal loss of crops, 
houses and other properties as well as human lives 
can be stopped for good if the big rivers of the 
country are controlled scientifically and utilised for 
watering the lands in the dry season and generation 
of electricity at a cheap cost. 

Many countries of the world have been able to 
utilise their rivers for development. Why should 
India lag behind ? 

INVASION OF THF. WINGED ENEMY 

flic mosquito aggression has started again 
against the people of India The debilitating 
disease malaria has made its appearenee and 
affected many million people It is really unfor¬ 
tunate that the decease causing yearly moitalitv 
of MOO.000 people upto 1047, which tin- couutiy 
got rid of just more than a decade ago again raised 
its ugly head m 1970 and g r a hiallv spread during 
the last few years. Several million people have 
become victims of malaria this year. The state 
of Uttar Pradesh, Orissa. West Bengal and Assam 
have been worst hit by malaria. 

Malaria has become to-day the burning health 
problem. The disease has affected the rural 
people in a more virulent way. As a icmiIi of 
malaria spreading throughout India in an ep demie 
form, agriculture will be hard hit. It has developed 
as an acute national problem. The government 
in the centre and the states should lose no time to 
take up all-out measures to eradicate malaria from 
the country altogether as it did before a decade. 
No effort should be spared to eliminate this 
vicious disease which will debilitate the entire 
people and cause enoimou.s economic loss to the 
country. 

URGENCY OF NATIONAL PLAN 

National planning on scientific lines is urgently 
required to bring about speedy development of the 
country by harnessing the national resources 
properly for the early liquidation of poverty, 
unemployment and backwardness. No country 
can attain selfsufltcicncy and prosperity without 
systematic national planning. No doubt all-out 
efforts should be made to implement the planning 
on or before the scheduled time. Scientific 
planning is all the more necessary for a vast country 
like India with a growing population. The acute 
problems which India shall have to face in the 
mid-eighties due to rising population, increasing 
urbanisation, the urgency for strengthening the 


industrial and agricultural production base, develop¬ 
ment of the backward areas and the necessity of 
speedy advancement in science and technology 
cannot be solved without a long term planning 
on scientific basis. The burning problem of 
unemployment cannot be solved without a system¬ 
atic long term plan. The scheme of the rolling 
plan cannot meet the needs of developing India. 
The rolling plan should not be a substitute for the 
five year plan. If the national planning is replaced 
by the rolling plan it nyiy adversely affect Indian 
economy. 

UPSURGE AGAINST SOUTH AFRICAN 
RACIST RULE 

The majority people of South Africa organised 
again mass demonstrations on a much larger scale 
than last year in late July and early August in the 
Johannesburg suburb ofSweto. The underground 
anti-racist organisations of Swelo and other parts 
of the country played the leading role ig mobilising 
the people. The working class who .are most 
hard hit by the sharpening economic crisis of 
South Afuca arc now joining the liberation 
struggle more actively. The black masses have 
taken up revolutionary slogan of complete 
Bla< k seif-government. T he mass movement for 
the freedom from the oppressive racist rule is 
gaining momentum from day to day. 

The racist rulers are stiil under the illusion that 
they can continue- their despotic rule by carrying 
on ruthless repression against South Africa\ 
patriotic forces. The racist rulers are graduam 
increasing military strength to conduct then 
aggress.ve policy of the apartheid regime. The 
news of the attempts of the racist rulers of 
Smith Africa to acquire nuclear weapons has 
rudely shocked the world. The brutal oppression 
of the racist rulers on the black majorilv 
people of South Africa should arouse the 
conscience of the world to liquidate racism altoge¬ 
ther. The great awakening of the African black 
people to liberate them from the shackles of the 
racist rulcis is gaining strength from day to day 
The victory of the struggle for freedom of tbs 
majority people of South Africa and Rhodesia is a 
certainty indeed. 

It is high lime that the UNO should take initia¬ 
tive to set up the rule of the majority people of 
South Africa. The racist rulers -must not be 
allowed to continue anylonger rheir barbarous 
oppression against the majority people. Freedom, 
democracy and justice must be established in 
South Africa in no time. 

SAFETY OF THE CALCUTTA AND 
FIALDIA PORT 

According to the expert's opinion a minimum 
quantity of 40,000 cusecs of water is essential to 

(Contd. on page 19) 
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MAHATMA GANDHI SPEAKS 


India, My India 

India lives in her seven lakhs of villages—obscure 
tiny out of the way-villages - where the population 
in some cases hardly exceeds a few hundred, very 
often not even a few score. 1 would like to go and 
settle down in some such village. That is real India, 
My India. 

An ideal village will be so constructed as to lead 
itself to perfect sanitation, it will hu\c cottages, 
obtainale within a radius of five miles of it 1 lie 
cottages will have courtyards enabling house 
holders to plant vegetables for domestic use and n* 
house their cattle, 'lhe village lanes and streets 
will be tree of all avoidable dust. It will huve 
wells according to its needs and accessible to all 
It will have houses of worship for all, also a com¬ 
mon meeting place, a village pasture, common foi 
grazing its cattle, a cooperative dairy, and it will 
have panchayats for settling disputes. It wilt 
produce its own grains, vegetables and fruits and 
its own khadi. This is roughly may idea oi a 
model village. Village life must nor. become a 
copy of or appendage of city life, lhe cities have 
to adopt the pattern of village life and subsist for 
the villages. Today the cities dominate and diam 
the villages so that they arc crumbling to ruin 

If Indian civilization is to make its full conn r 
button to the btulding up of a stable world ordet, 
it is the vast mass of humanity that to be made to 
live again. 

What Swaraj Means 

Swaraj for me means freedom for the meanest ot 
our countrymen .. 1 am not interested freeing 
India merely from the English yoke. 1 am bent 
upon freeing India from any yoke whatsoever. I 
have no desire to exchange king log for king stork. 
Real Swaraj will come, not by the acquisition of 
authority by a few, but by the acquisition of the 
capacity by all to resist authority when it is abused. 
The Swaraj of my dream is the poorman's Swaraj. 
The necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in 
common with those enjoyed by the princes and the 
moneyed men. But that docs not mean that they 
should have palaces like theirs. But you ought to 
get all the ordinary amenities of life that a rich 
man enjoys. What, we mean and want through 
poorna Swaraj is an awakening among the masses, 
a knowledge among them of their true interest and 
ability to serve that interest against the whole 
world . harmony, freedom from aggression from 
within or without and a progressive improvement 
in the economic condition of the masses. Real 
Swaraj must be felt by all - man, woman and child. 


To labour for thar consummation is true revolu¬ 
tion. 

In a vast country like this, there must be room 
tor all schools of honest thought. Freedom of 
speech and pen is the foundation of Swaraj. If the 
foundation stone is in danger, you will have to exert 
the whole of your might to defend the single stone. 

Socialism 

Real socialism has been handed down to us by 
our ancestors who tang,lit ..all land belongs to 
Gopai. Wncrc then i^ the* boundary line ? Man is 
the maker oi that line and he can. therefore, 
unmake it. (j >p il liteuilly mean-, shepherd : it 
also means God. In modern language it means 
(he Stale, i.e. the people, find and ail’ property is 
his who will work for it 

Working lor economic equably mem 1 ' abolishing 
the eternal conflict between capital and labour. It 
means the levelling down ct the few ikh in whose 
hands is i oncentrafed the bulk ol nation’s wealth 
on the one h md and the levelling up of the semi- 
starved naked millions on the other The contest 
between the paLwes of New Delhi and the miserable 
hovels of the poor libouimg class nearby can’t 
last one d..v in a free India in which lhe poor will 
enjoy the same power as the l ie, host iri (tie land. 
A violent and bloody revolution h a ecr tmnty one 
day unless there is a vohmiuy nholicati >n <>f 
liches and the power that ik lies give and sharing 
them for the common good 

Untouchability 

Swaraj is a meanmgies-. ieim. it we desire to keep 
a fifth of India mulct perpetual Mibiection and 
delibeialcly dew to them the fruits of national 
cultutc. We are seeking the aid of God in this 
great pu’ifymg movement, bin we deny to the most 
deserving among his i routines the : 'phis of humanity. 
Inhuman ourselves, we may not plead before the 
Throne for deliverance fiom the humanity of 
others. It is simple fanatical obstinacy to persist 
in persecuting man in the sacred name of leligion. If 
unlouchabilily lives, Hindusthan must die. 

Ethics of Non-Cooperation 

We had lost the power to say no’. It had 
become dis loyal, almost sacrilegious to suv ‘no’ to 
the Government. This deliberate refusal to co¬ 
operate it like the weeding process a cultivator 
resorts to before lie sows. I he nation’s non-cooper¬ 
ation is an invitation to the Government to 
cooperate with it on its own terms, as is every 

(Contd. on page 22) 
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Gandhi—The Apostle of Peace 

K.C. SAXENA 

Permanent Secretary , Congress Party in Parliament 


“We want freedom for our country, but not at the expense or exploitation of 
others, not as to degrade other countries...A country has to be free in order that 
it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the world.*’ 

— M.K. Oandhi 


There can be no two opinions about the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi was a staunch nationalist. His 
nationalism far from being narrow and exclusive was 
one which tianscended geographical limits and 
converged with humanity. It was under his leader¬ 
ship that the Congress accepted Ifcedoaa from the 
British yoke of thraldom as its uli> -*te goal. 

However, as Gandhiji said, that India did not 
want freedom a* the expense ol other countries or to 
exploit or degrade, as freedom of the motherland far 
from being the destined end, was the first step on 
the road to universal brotherhood and international 
amity. Hr realised the importance of a “federation 
of fnendly and inter-dependent States'. 

Agreeing on this point with Jawaharlal Nehru, he 
wroic in a letter to him, “ ..in these days of rapid 
communication and a growing con ciousness of one¬ 
ness of all mankind, we must rec -guise that nationa¬ 
lism must not be inconsistent with progressive inter¬ 
nationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and 
unaffected by what is going on in other parts of the 
world.” 

Gandhiji insisted on international cooperation 
and did not have the slightest doubt that coopera¬ 
tion can only exist between free nations wortny of 
cooperation—not between slave nations unable to 
shape their own drstiny. Thus, national independ¬ 
ence. being a precondition for international coopera¬ 
tion. he continued to wage relentless battle against 
domination and imperialist exploitation. 

Though he was a great supporter of the British 
Empire for some time, he turned into an inveterate 
non-cooperator, when he was convinced about the 
sinister designs of the British Imperialists. Similarly, 
he. condemned Nazism and Fascism as naked and 
unabashed manifestations of aggressive nationalism 
and as perverse cults glorifying inhuman atrocities 
and organised murders. 

Gandhiji was convinced of utter immorality of 
war. Being a votary of “Ahimsa”, he not only 
believed all war to be wholly unrighteous but also 
tried to resist it with all his might and main. He 
stood Dot merely for understanding and good will for 
friendship and conciliation between different com¬ 
munities and different nations of the world but lived 


and died fur them. Peace for him was inextricably 
connected with j iiticc; and Ireedom from exploita¬ 
tion was precondition for it. 

He agreed with the poet in bdievmg that “one 
who conquers bv force conq icr* but hdf the fae ” 
As earlv as on 1919, he wro>.eia ‘Young India,” that 
“as between m »n and man, force has failed t» solve 
problems between nation and nation.” He W’as of 
the view that non cooperation can prove to b: a far 
more potential weapon for peace than armed torces. 

Disarmament wis the raiin device suggested by 
Gandhiji for m.i-ntaining peace. Even at the cost of 
being dubbed as a visionary or a Ut ipian, he was 
optimistic enough to advocate unilateral disarma¬ 
ment. 

Arbi'ration w ts another instrument for establi¬ 
shing inter state a :coui recommended by him. He 
indicted Hitler fir hi* r**final to refer the German 
claim to Dan«ig and the Polish corridor to arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Gandhiji did conceive of world government but 
his was a concept that transcended the traditional 
concept as far from being a formal orgauizafon, it 
was of the form of a non-violent association of States 
cooperating and collaborating with each other to see 
that all men lived as brothers. 

The Gandhian technique of non-violent direct 
action of “Sa<yagraha” also becomes relevant in the 
nuclear age Bertrand Russell who was sceptical about 
the utility of this technique for some time, was not only 
convinced about its efficacy later but also practised it 
by courting imprisonment for participating in the 
non-violent protest against atomic Weapons for he 
was convinced that it was the most effective way of 
working for the salvation of humanity. 

Similarly, Martin Luther King’s technique of 
creative tension to solve the racial problem in the 
U.S.A. is nothing but an extension of the Gandhian 
technique of non-violence* 

In so far as the U.N. Charter stresses pacific 
settlement of international dispute by diplomatic 
negotiation, mediation, conciliation and arbitration, 

(Contd. on page 26) 
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Historic Peace Mission of Gandhiji in Calcutta in 1947 


A SHANTI-SENA 


The memorable teachings of Mahatma Gandhi - 
the Father of the Nation, are all the more necessary 
to-day in India, when the forces of right reaction 
and vested interests have been carrying on systema¬ 
tically ruthless oppression upon the poor Harijans, 
Adivasis and other weaker sections of the country - 
when the common people are facing sharpening 
economic crisis due to soaring price-rise of the essen¬ 
tial commodities. The heart-rending reports of the 
brutal oppression of the weaker sections of the 
society bring back to memory the sinister manoeuv¬ 
ring of the British imperialists to engineer heinous 
fratricidal warfare between Hindus and Muslims of 
India to pave the way for the vivisection of this vast 
subcontinent on communal basis to maintain then 
political and economic hegemony over India. I he 
British rulers set one community against another to 
commit suicidal communal riot that brought about 
partition of the country causing unparalleled suffer¬ 
ings to the common people. The suicidal communal 
riot in Calcutta in 1946 followed by the communal 
outbursts in Noakhali engineered by the British 
rulers to create a vicious communal atmosphere for 
the partition of India and thus to foil the long cheris¬ 
hed goal of a free United India. 

Gandhiji’s unique Peace mission in the riot-ridden 
Noakhali brought about communal harmony among 
the Hindu and Muslim people who were inuted by 
the agents of the British rulers to light among them¬ 
selves. They came back to their sense through the 
teachings of Gandhiji. 

On the eve of the transference of political power, 
Gandhiji launched his epic Peace mission in Cal¬ 
cutta to liquidate the spirit of comiminalism with 
“Love and Ahimsa”. He conducted the peace 
movement by addressing huge mass meetings and 
group meetings which awakened the better sense of 
goodwill among the people of both communities. 

In the wake of the suicidal communal riot s burn¬ 
ing the country Gandhiji’s uniq >c “Peace Mission" 
in Calcutta dawned the spirit of communal harmony 
among the entire people that found expression 
through the unprecedented peace procession of stu¬ 
dents, youths, labourers, women and general pub¬ 
lic in lakhs in Calcutta organised by Shri Debotosh 
Das Gupta on 26th August in 1947 under the instru¬ 
ction of Gandhiji. The riot affected city of Calcutta 
was inspired with the spirit of communal harmony 
to see lakhs and lakhs citizens marching with peace 
slogans in the streets of Calcutta from Shyambazar 
to BeJiaghata Gandhi camp via Wellington Square 


covering about 8 miles to bring about communal 
harmony in the city. 

Gandhiji came out of the camp to greet the peace 
processionists with his blessings. On the evening 
of that day the “Snanti-Scna Committee” was for¬ 
med with the blessings and inspiration of Gandhi ji, 
with Shri Debotosh Das Gupta as General Secre¬ 
tary and Late Dcbnalh Das, the Ex-minister of Azad 
Hind government as the commander. 

Gandhiji's unique peace mission of ‘Love and 
Ahimsa' gave birth to the “Sbanti-Scna” with thou¬ 
sands of sludents.youths, labouiers and women to 
restore communal harmony by fighting indomitably 
against the sinister machinations of the antinational 
forces of right reaction. The Shanti-Sena was orga¬ 
nised in each Mahalla of the city and all districts of 
West Bangs! as well as other parts of India. The 
Shanti-Senas plunged themselves headlong in the 
task of wiping out the venom of conimtinalism that 
was spread by the British rulers to vitiate the poli¬ 
tical and social atmosphere of the country. The 
Shanti-Senas started to propagate the spirit of com¬ 
munal harmony and national integration throughout 
the country with Gandhiji's unique message “My 
life is my message", which was given to Sn Debo¬ 
tosh Das Gupta. General Secretary of the Shanti- 
Sena committee when Gandhiji broke his historic 
fast on the establishment of communal^ harmony 
through the heroic efforts of 'Shanti-Sena . 

The clarion call of Gandhiji to form Shanti-Sena 
throughout the country ushered a great awakening 
among the youths of India to rally in lakhs in the 
‘Shanti-Sena’ to establish communal harmony and 
national integration. Gandhiji’s magical touch 
transformed even the worst communal rioters as 
Shanti-Senas. 

The immemorabie teachings of Mahatmaji should 
ignite even to-day the fiic of burning patriotism and 
the spirit of secularism, democracy and peace among 
the countrymen to strengthen national unity. 

In this hour of international crisis when India is 
just on the thorcshled of attaining complete self- 
reliance and magnificent development in science and 
technology-whcn the world is again^ madly^ stepping 
up the suicidal arms race, let Gandhiji s unique^ 
message of‘Peace and Love' inspire the youths ot 
India and the world to fulfil the dream of Gandhiji 
by striving relentlessly to establish a classless 
society free from all kinds of exploitation and based 
on the spirit of “Love and Non-violence”. 
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The Flame of A Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADH1KARI 

(XVI) 


Both Bhagat Singh and Batnkeswar Dutta were 
taken to Civil lanes Police Station. But soon after¬ 
wards they were transferred to Delhi Jail. 

On the 7th May of 1929 they were produced 
before the Additional District Magistrate of Delhi 
At ten A.M. Bhagat and Dutta were brought to 
the cornt. Barrister Asaf All came to defend the 
accused. Among others who were present in the 
court were Mrs. Asnf Ah, vidynhati, the mother 
of Bhagat, S. Kishrm Singh, and Marnam Kaur, the 
wife oi S. A|it Singh. 

As they entered the cunrt Bhagat and D"ihj raised 
slogans fnquilah Zindahad. 

Down with Imperialism -etc 

Both of them had been hand-cuffed and weie 
under strong police escort. They were pit sccuted 
undci sections 3 and 3()7 of the Penal Cede. It 
was argued dial they had thrown bombs with the 
intent to kill. 

1 he case was transferred i«> Sessions Court 
where Bhagat and Batnkeswar gave their statement. 
On lchall < f (he accused the .statement was read by 
barrister \sal All, It was along but vakicd docu¬ 
ment and expressed before the public the idea lisrn and 
the sentiment < I (he mclutu t aiies, Bhagat wanted 
that their ideas should get adequate publicity and 
his purpose w. s acu mplished. The statement 
was published in almost all the newspapers of the 
country and the idealism for which the young 
revolutionaries were ready to oiler their lives got 
wide publicity. In the statement they said. . 

We stand charged w ith certain offences, and at 
this stage it is but right that we ruust explain our 
conduct. 

In this connection the following question-., arise. 

(I) Were the bombs thrown into Chamber, and 
rf'so, why ? 

(4) Is the charge, as framed by the Lower Court, 
correct or otherwise ? 

To the first half of the first question, our reply 
is in the affirmative, but since seme of the so-called 
eye-witnesses have perjured themselves and since 


we are not denying our liability to the extent let 
«*>ur statement about them be judged for what it is 
worth, by way of an illustration, wc may point out 
that the evidence of Sergeant Terry regarding the 
seizure oi the pistol fiom one of us is a deliberate 
falsehood, for neither of us had (he pistol at the 
time wc gave ourselves up. Other witnesses too, 
who have deposed to having seen bombs being 
thrown by us have not scrupled to tell lies,. This 
fact had it own moral for those who aim at judicial 
purity and l.iilplay. 

At the same time, we acknowledge iiic fairness 
of the public prosecutor and the. judicial attitude 
of the court so far. 

Vice voy'r, Views Endorsed. 

in our reply to the next half of the lirst ques¬ 
tion, we are constrained to go into some detail to 
oiler a lull and frank explanation of our motive 
and the urcuniftanccs leading up to what has now 
become.- historic event. 

When we were told by some of the police 
officer*, who visited us in jail that Lord Irwin in his 
addicsx to the joint session of the two houses 
described the event as an attack directed against 
no individual but against an institution itself, we 
really recognised that the true significance of the. 
incident had been correctly appreciated. 

We are next to none in our love for humanity. 
Far from having any malice against any individual, 
we hold human life sacred beyond words. 

Wc are neither perpetrators of dastardly out¬ 
rages, and, therefore, a disgrace to the country, as 
the pseudo socialist Dcvvan Chaman Lai is reported 
to have described us, nor are we “Lunatics” as the 
Tribune of Lahore and some others would have it 
believed. 

Practical Protest 

We humbly claim tb be no more than serious 
students of the history and conditions of our 
country and her aspirations. We despise hypocrisy. 
Our practical protest was against the institution, 
which since its birth, has eminently helped to display 
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not only its worthlessness but its far-reaching power 
fof mischief. The more we have pondered, the more 
deeply we have been convinced that it exists only 
to demonstrate to world India’s humiliation and 
helplessness, and it symbolizes the overriding 
domination of an irresponsible and autocratic rule. 
Time and again the national demand has been 
pressed by the peoples representatives only to 
find the waste paper basket as its final destination. 

Attack on Institution 

Solemn resolutions passed by the house have 
been contemptuously trampled under foot on the 
floor of the so called Indian Parliament. Resolu¬ 
tion regarding the repeal of the repressive and 
arbitrary measures have been treated with sublime 
contempt, and the Government measures and 
proposals, rejected as unacceptable by the elected 
members of the legislatures, have been restored by 
a more stroke of the pen. In short, we have utterly 
failed to find any justification for the existence of 
an institution which despite all its pomp and 
splendour, organized with the hard-earned money 
of the sweating millions of India, is only a hollow 
show and a mischievous make-believe. Alike, wc 
have failed to comprehend the mentality ol the 
public leaders who help the Government to 
squander public time and money on such a mani¬ 
festly stage-managed exhibition of India's helpless 
subjection. 

No hope for Labour 

Wc have been ruminating upon all these matters, 
as also upon (he whole-ale ar rests of the leaders 
of the labour movement. When the introduction 
of the Trade Disputes Bill brought us into (lie 
Assembly to watch its progress, the course of the 
debate only served to confirm our conviction that 
labouring millions of India had nothing to expect 
from an institution that stood as a menacing 
monument to the strangling of thj; exploiters and 
the serfdom of the helpless labourers. 

Finally, the insult of what we consider, an in¬ 
human and barbarous measure was hurled on : lie 
devoted heads of the representatives of the entire 
country, and the starving and struggling millions 
were deprived of their primary right and the sole 
means of improving their economic welfare. None 
who has felt like us for the dumb driven drudges of 
labourers could possibly witness this spectacle with 
equanimity. None whose heart bleeds for them, who 
have given their life-blood in silence to the building 
up of the economic structure could repress the cry 
which this ruthless blow had wrung out of our 
hearts, 

Bomb Needed 

Consequently, bearing in mind the words of the 
late Mr. S.R, Das, once Law Member of the 


Governoi General’s Executive Council, which 
appeared in the famous letter he had addressed to 
liis son, to the effect that the “Bomb was necessary 
to awaken England from her dreams”, we dropped 
the bomb on the floor of the Assembly Chamber 
to register our protest on behalf of those who had 
no other means left to give expression to their 
heartrending agony. Our sole purpose was “to 
make the deaf hear” and to give the heedless a 
timely warning. Others have as keenly felt as we 
have done, that from under the seeming stillness 
of the sea of Indian humanity, a veritable storm is 
about to break out. We have only hoisted the 
‘danger signal’ to warn those who are speeding 
along without heeding the grave dangers ahead, we 
have only marked the end of an era of Utopian 
non-violence, of whose futility the rising generation 
has been convinced beyond the shadow" of doubt. 

Ideal Explained 

Wc have used the expression Utopian non 
violence, in the foregoing paragraph which requires 
some explanation. Force when aggressively applied 
is‘violence'and is therefore morally unjustifiable, 
but when it i, used in the furtherance of a legiti¬ 
mate cause, il lias its moral justification. The 
elimination of force at all costs is Utopian, and 
the new movement which has arisen in the country 
and of which wo have given a warning, is inspired 
by the ideals which guided Guru Gobind Singh and 
Shivaii, Kama! Pasha and Riza Khan. Washington 
and Garibaldi, Lafayette and Lenin. 

As both the alien Government and the Indian 
public leaders appeared to have shut their eyes to 
the existence of this movement, wc felt it as our 
duty to sound a warning when it could no( go 
unheard. 

We have so far dealt with the motive behind the 
incident in question, and now we must define the 
extent of oui intention. 

No Personal Grudge 

We bore no personal gtudge or malice against 
anyone of those who received slight injuries or 
against any other person in the Assembly. On the 
contrary, we repeat that we hold human life sacred 
beyond words, and would sooner lay down our own 
lives in thfc service of humanity than injure anyone 
else. Unlike the mercenary soldiers of the imperi¬ 
alist armies who are disciplined to kill without 
compunction, wc respect, ancl in so far as it lies in 
our power, we attempt to save human life. And 
still wc admit having deliberately thrown tlie- 
bombs into the Assembly Chamber. Facts, however, 
speak for themselves and our intention would be 
judged from the result of the action without bring¬ 
ing Utopian hypothetical circumstances and 
foresumptiOns. 
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No Miracle 

Despite the evidence of the Government Expert, 
the bombs that were thrown in the Assembly 
Chamber resulted in slight damage to an empty 
bench and some slight abrasions in less than half 
a dozen cases, while Government scientists and 
experts have ascribed thi> result to a miracle, we 
see nothing bur a precisely scientific process in all 
these incidents, firstly the two bombs exploded in 
vacant spaces within the wooden barriers of the 
desks and benches, secondly even those who were 
within 2 feet of the explosion, for in stance, Mr. 
P. R at, Mr Shank.tr R io and Sir George Schuster 
were on Iter noi hurt or only slightly scratched. 
Bombs of the. capacity deposed toby the Govern¬ 
ment Fxpert (though his estimate, being imaginary 
is exaggerated'*, loaded with an et feet no charge 
of potassium chlorate and sensitive (explosive) 
picrate would have smashed the barriers and laid 
man low within some yards of the explosion. 

Again, had they been loaded wall some high 
explosive, with a cltatgc of desiruatvc pellets or 
d.-nG, they would have sufficed (•> wipe out a 
majority the Legislative Assembly. Still again 
we could have thing them into the uffi.iil box 
whit It w. s occupied by some notable persons. And 
finally we could have’ambushed Sir Simon whose 
luckless Commission was loathed by all responsible 
people and who was sihiug in the President s 
gatiery at the time. All these tiling,, howevtr, 
(veto beyond oar imenlum and bombs did no more 
than (hey were designed to do, and the miracle 
consisted in uo more than (he delibeiate aim which 
landed them m vd'e pfuvs 

We thru deliberately otfcieo oui-.ee.es to bear 
the pena iiy foi what ue had done and to let the 
impel i.tb'v erpioiteis know Mutt uudnng indivi¬ 
dual., ihey cannot kill ide.o Ry crti-iitng two 
insignificant units. a. national cannot be crushed 
Wc w.miod io emphasize the historical lc>son 
that let lias dc Ci.i. lie!.-, anti Rastdlcs could not 
crush lhe revolution,:!y movemeni in Prance. 
Gallows at d Inc Siberian mines could not exting¬ 
uish the Russian Revolution. Bloody Sundy and 
Black and Tans failed to strangle the movement of 
Irish freedom. 

Can oidmam.es and Safety Bill snuff out the 
flames of beedom in India *> Conspiracy eases, 
trumped up or discovered and the incarceration 
of all youngmen who cherish the vision of a great 
ideal, cannot check the march of revolution. But 
a timely warning if not unheeded can help to 
prevent loss of jiteand general sufferings. 

We took it upon ourselves to provide this war¬ 
ning and our duty is done. 

(Bhagat Singh’s answer to the question what he 
meant by the word “Revolution”) 


. Revolution does not necessarily involve sangui¬ 
nary strife nor is there any place in it for individual 
vendetta, ft is not the cult of the bomb and the 
pistol. By‘revolution’ we mean that the present 
order of things, which is based on manifest 
injustice, must change. Producers or labourers in 
spite of being the most necessary elements of 
society, are robbed by their exploiters of the fruits 
of their labour and deprived of their elementary 
rights. The peasant who grows corn for all, starves 
with his family, the weaver wjho supplies the world 
market with textile fabrics, has not enough to cover 
his childern’s bodies, masons, smiths and carpenters 
who raise magnificinent palaces, live like pariahs 
in the slums The capitalists and exploiters, the 
parasites of society, squander millions on their 
whims. These terrible inequalities and forced 
disparity of chances are bound to lead to chaos, 
This .state of affairs cannot last long, uid it is 
obvious, that the present order of society in merry¬ 
making is on the break of a volcano. 

* 

The whole edifice of this civilization, 'if not 
saved m time, shall crumble. A radical change, 
therefore, is necessary and it is the duty of those 
who realize it to ie-organi/e society on the 
socialistic bases. Unless this .thing is done and 
the exploitation of man by man and of nations 
by n.,i ions is brought to an end. sufferings and 
carnage with which humanity is threatened today 
cannot be prevented. All talk of ending war and 
usheting in an era of universal peace is undisguised 
hypocrisy. 

Bv ‘Revolution" we mean the ultimate establish¬ 
ment of an order of society which may not be 
thre .toned by such break down, and in which the 
sovereignty of the proletariat should be recognized 
and a world federation should redeem humanity 
from the bondage of capitalism and misery of 
imperial wars. 

This is our ideal, and with this idelogy as our 
inspiration, we have given a fair and loud enough 
warning. 

If however, it goes unheeded and the present 
system of Government continues to be an impedi¬ 
ment in the way of the natural forces that are sewl- 
ling up, a grim struggle will ensue involving the 
overthrow of all obstacles, and the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariate to pave the 
way for the consummation of the ideal of revolu¬ 
tion. Revolution is ah inalienable right of man¬ 
kind Freedom is an imperishable birth right of 
all Labour is the real sustainer of society. The 
sovereignty of the people is the ultimate destiny 
of the workers. 

For these ideals, and for this faith, we shall 
welcome any suffering to which we may be conde¬ 
mned. At the alter of this revolution we have 
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brought our youth as .an incense, for no sacrifice 
is too great for so magnificent a cause. We are 
content, we await the advent of Revolution. Long 
Live Revolution. 

The judgement in the case was delivered on the 
12th June, The judge held that by evidences it 
was proved that Bhagat Singh exploded that bomb 
with the object of killing and causing injuries lea¬ 
ding to killing. With that object he inflicted 
injuries on the person of George Schuster and 
others. He therefore committed crimes punishable 
under section 308 of the l.P.C. 

It was also proved that Batukeswar Dufta who 
had thrown the second bomb had similar intentions 
and by his act he injured Sir S.N. Roy and others. 

In the above circumstances he found the accused 
guilty and sentenced both of them to transport¬ 
ation for life. 

An appeal was filed in the High Court by Asaf 
Ali on behalf of the accused but the judgement of 
the Sessions Court was upheld by High Court. 
Bhagat was sent to the Mianwalli Jail while 
Batukeswar Dutta to Lahore Central Jail. 

In the meantime Jatin Das was also arrested 
from Calcutta and was Immediately brought to 
Lahore. He was taken to Lahore Borstal Jail. 

Apparently the Government were not satisfied 
with the judgement in the Assembly Bomb case and 
the Punjab Police were preparing for a more deep 
and wide investigation. 1'he report of D. Patric, 
the Director of the Intelligence Branch has already 
been quoted. At the end of the Report it was 
stated: 

“A meeting took place between police officers 
Mr. Withamson of the U.P. and myself in Simla 


on the 24th May, when available material was 
discussed in detail and provision was made for 
the vigorous prosecution of such enquiries. At the 
present moment it would seem as though the 
balance of advantage lay in running tn Lahore a 
big conspiracy case which would embraced the 
subsidiary events, including the Delhi Bomb 
outrage, although latter may form the subject 
matter of an independent trial and conviction."* 

Subsequently J. Crerer, Home Member, 
submitted to the Under Secretary for India a note, 
the relevant extract from which is also reproduced 
below : 

"There is no doubt that a series of successful 
outrages might have a damaging moral effect both 
on Government servants and on the Public general¬ 
ly and that effect would be intensified if the 
perpetrators of the outrages were not immediately 
detected and dealt with. We have had some 
evidence of this on a small scale in the events of 
the recent months. The failure for some time to 
make any progress with the detection of the 
murderer of Saunders undoubtedly had an unset¬ 
tling effect in the Punjab, and the sensation caused 
by the throwing of the bombs in the Assembly 
produced for a short time an impression on Public- 
opinion.... It seems to us abundantly clear that if 
terrorist outrages commenced on a large and 
conspicuous scale, prompl and drastic aclion 
would be required on the part of the Government.” 

(To be con limit'd) 

*f ilc 192/29 Home-Poll 
♦♦File 133/33 Home-Poll 
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save the port of Calcutta and Haldia which are 
vital for the entire Eastern India. On the basis of 
the experts’ opinion during the life time of Banga- 
bandhu Mujibur Rehman an agreement was entered 
into between the government of India and Bangla¬ 
desh that 40,000 cusecs of water would be available 
for the ports of Calcutta and Haldia during dry 
season. But unfortunately after the sudden demise 
of Banga Bandhu the new regime has raised the 
issue again to put government of India into an 
embarrassing position. The policy of the government 
of India is to maintain better relation with all 
neighbouring countries and Bangladesh in particular. 
If the present rulers of Bangladesh want to reduce 
the supply of requisite quantity of water during the 
lean sesson then the ports of Calcutta and Haldia 
will be ruined. The rulers of Bangladesh should be 
reasonable to allow the minimum quantity of 40,000 
cusecs of water to save the ports of Calcutta and 
Haldia. They should not unnecessarily create 
misunderstanding between the people of India and 
Bangladesh. They know it very well that even the 
international experts gave their opinion that Bangla¬ 
desh won’t suffer if 40,000 cusecs of water is 
supplied to save Calcutta and Haldia port. As the 
government of India wants better relation with the 
government of Bangladesh, the Bangladesh rulers 
should not be unreasonable in their demand. 


ADMISSION OF VIETNAM IN THE 
UN1TFD NATIONS 

We join With the entire freedom loving people of 
the world to hail warmly the admission of Socialist 
Vietnam in the U.N. as a member. The heroic role 
of Vietnam in inflicting the ignominous defeat to the 
imperialist agressors has been a source of great 
inspiration to the freedom lighters of the colonial 
countries to carry on their grim struggle to break 
open the chains of the oppression and domination 
of the colonialists, racists and Zionists, 

The dedicated people of Vietnam ate now carry¬ 
ing on a revolution of socialist construction to build 
up a happy and prosperous socialist Vietnam. The 
patriotic people of Vietnam are sure to bring about 
speedy advancement in industry and agriculture 
with the help of modern science and technology on 
the basis of socialist production relations to attain 
self-sufficiency within a short period. 

In this hour of international crisis when the war¬ 
mongering forces arc conspiring to revive the cold 
war again to stem the tide of the powerful peace 
movement in the world, the Socialist Vietnam as a 
member of the U.N. shall be able to contribute 
greatly in solving the burning problems of the 
Middle East, South Africa, Rhodesia and other 
parts of the globe and thus to strengthen the cause 
of world peace. 



President Bakr's Address to the Arab Nation 

A Correspondent 


On the occasion cf ccicbartion of (he anniversar¬ 
ies of the two July Revolutions, on in 1963 and the 
other in 1968, Presindcnt Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr 
of Iraq addressed the nation on July 16, 1977, over 
Baghdad TV and Radio networks. Following is 
an abridged version of the English rendering of his 
speech : 

The anniversary of the July 17 Revolution, 
which we observe year alter year, is not merely 
a significant domestic and pan-Arab occasion so 
dear to us. It is rather an anniversary of a revolu¬ 
tion that has prcAcd to be a great historic event 
of paramount impact on the life of our country¬ 
men and nation as well as a characteristic transition 
for one stage to another. But time and experience 
arc witness to tnis impact. 

Under the leadership of their valiant vanguard 
party, the ABSP, the masses, (hanks to the support 
and participation of the faithful patriotic forces of 
this country, have managed to build, during the 
years of the Revolution, a new Iraq-a free, advanc¬ 
ed, powerful and united Iraq that views the future 
with confidence and optimism and that constitutes 
a centre of radiation for (he masses of the Arab 
nation who are currently struggling to attain their 
legitimate rights and to resolve crucial issues. Year 
after year, the Revolution marches on tlie road to 
progress displaying indomitable resolve and 
unwavering faith in the credo that the path of 
rectitude and triumph is the path of adherence to 
principles, to national and pan-Arab values and to 
the interests of the people and the nation. 

This course, which the Revolution adopted is a 
difficult and arduous that demands sacrificed, 
endurance, objectivity and consistency. 

The hardness of this course and the responsibi¬ 
lities and sacrifices it entails become all the more 
greater because the party and the Revolution have 
been boldly pursuing it after the country has 
suffered for long years from deterioration and 
deviation at the hands of despotic regimes hostile 
to the people. The militant pursuit of this course 
also coincides with Arab conditions dominated by 
deviationist and defeatist tendencies, by weak 
dedication to principles and by poor faith in the 
masses of the people and the creative potentialities 
of the Arab nation and the great meaning of its 
original ideals of struggle. 

What vve managed to achieve during the Revolu¬ 
tion's nine eventful year is an article of faith lor 
whose conservation we arc all held responsible. It 
is a national and a pan-Arab achievement which 


wc must preserve, defend and preseveringly develop. 
It goes without saying that our revolutionary 



e.xpermient, taken within its full dimensions, stirs 
the anger of the imperialists and the reactionary 
forces who seek to impose darkness, capitulation 
and counter-revolution on the entire Arab area. 
For, these forces do realize the immense danger 
presented by a patriotic, national and progressive 
regime capable of facing imperialist designs and 
counter-revolutionary trends while holding high the 
banner of principles, rights and national values in 
a persevering spirit replete with seriousness and 
determination. 

The masses, for whose midst this Revolution 
has sprung, and who carried the banners and 
achievements of the Revolution, arc now required 
to stick closer to the Revolution, defend its gains 
and deepen (he sense of responsibility towards all 
matters pertaining to sovereignty, unity and the 
prosperity of the homeland. 

The current stage demands from every citizen 
a special conduct. The peasant in his field, the 
worker in his factory, the engineer, the physician, 
the teacher and for that matter, all others are 
required to do their utmost to better their perform¬ 
ance and promote their production in quality and 
in quantity—and to render proper care for machi¬ 
nes and other public property. Now that the 
Revolution has fulfilled our dream in making the 
country a common ownership of all citizens where 
everything is devoted to their well-being, it behoves 
everyone to discharge his responsibilities in full, 
with high zeal and persevering seriousness. 

The present stage in the development of the 
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Revolution demands strong ideological 
shield in theory and practice—on the 
part of every citizen and every segment or institu¬ 
tion of this society. 

When confronted with an original revolutionary 
experience such as ours—a creation of' the masses 
under the leadership of their vanguard Party —the 
forces of imperialism and reaction can only become 
wild in their search for ways and means under¬ 
mine the Revolution and prevent it from spreading 
its national ideals and standards m the Arab 
area. 

As we have often stated at times oi inumph, 
what we have so far accomplished is hut a step 
forward. The national task that lie ahead are 
numerous and immense, Consetpienliy, it is 
imperative to keep alive the spirit wall v>c have 
gained our vietones and attained our piogiess so 
as to ensure the preservation of the pie iei.|uisitcs 
for continuity. 

During your victorious march, (lie achievements 
of your Revolution stiuck deep roots and dlected 
basic transformations in your life. While .ill this 
serves as a positive indicator reinforcing out con¬ 
fidence and enhancing our pride in our Revolu¬ 
tion, we need to warn against the danger of falling 
a prey to conceit or complacency or io permit 
ourselves to sit on our laurels This calls upon 
you. fellow countrymen, to arm youiselves with 
maximum vigilance and care, a high .-.eme of 
responsibility and a courageous determination to 
continue the Revolution and defend it. 

In the 10th year of the Revolution, uc need to 
continue our advance with increased seinmsness 
and consciousness so as to attain the dcsiied targets 

in full. 

The leadership of the Party and the Revolution 
has charted out hroad lines of the development 
plan for the forthcoming years. Naturally, the 
implementation of this plan demands assiduous 
and expensive efforts on the part of the organisa¬ 
tions of the leading Party, the State organs, the 
forces of the National Front, the popular orgalis- 
ations, and innecd, all citizens - each from his own 
position and according to his responsibility. This 
plan, which is the cream of years of extensive work, 
rich experiences and careful research, represents 
our course to progress in all spheres and interprets 
our scientific method for building a modern 
developed society, precisely the society promised 
by the 8th Regional Congress of the Party. 

During nine years of unremitting efforts to lay 
the foundation for socialist construction m the 
country, the Revolution succeeded in realizing 
fundamental transformations in all spheres along 
the road to socialism. Despite the difficulties 
coming in the way of socialist transformations 


(natural difficulties, which the Party has diagnosed 
and for which it prescribed remedies), the experi¬ 
ence and its net results clearly indicate that the 
socialist line is the right and inevitable line for 
developing flic country and assuring happiness, 
d'gnity and piosperity to the population. 

As we, in this country, move from one victory 
to another, the deviationist and erroneous policies 
and tendencies, against whose perils to the Arab 
nation we have repeatedly warned, still continue 
to govern many aspects of Arab policies. Unfortu¬ 
nately. these harmful polices and tendencies still 
prevail, nowiihstanding the lessons taught by facts 
and experiences regarding (heir negative outcome 
that is contrary to the interests of the nation and 
notwithstanding (he need to renounce them and 
follow the right national path. 

len years have been wasted since the June ag- 
grcs.Mon : Arab territoiies still remain under 
occupation and Arab rights continue to be violated. 
Worse still, dangers are mounting more and more 
and losses are increasing more and more : In 
sisterly Lebanon fresh complications have been 
added to an already deteriorating situation, presen¬ 
ting a great deal of hazards to the Arab nation. 

Now Lebanon is being subjected to occupation 
and to the negation of its will by the Syrian regime. 

Likewise, southern Lebanon is now facing a 
grave cori .pit.icy. The old Zionist designs for 
occupying this part of Lebanon (and of the Arab 
homeland) are now offered wide opportunities and 
favourable circum*iances to materialize first in an 
indirect control and ultimately in direct occupation. 

We should like to reiterate our firm call for the 
withdrawal of the fotce> of the Syrian regime from 
Lebanon and for the icfunctioning of State organs 
tnere. National unily should prevail and ail traces 
of the futile conflict should be removed so thas 
Lebanon can remain a safe, united and prosperoul 
Arab countiy. Further, we call for llie establishment 
of healthy brotherly relations between Lebanon 
and the Palestinian Resistance - relations capable 
of preserving the unity and sovereignty ot Lebanon 
and ot ensuring to oui brother Palestinians freedom 
of struggle for their cause. 

The blame for the curicni deterioration of Arab 
conditions lies at the door of those who deserted 
the course of national struggle and betiaycd the 
national rights, opting for making concessions and 
dragging themselves behind the schemings of 
American imperialism. 

The Arab area continues to revolve in a vicious 
circle. Zionism remains in control of our 
territories it occupied in 1967. And with undis¬ 
guised arrogance and conceit, Zionist leaders boast 
that they would not withdraw from these territories 
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unless the Arab national yielded to their humiliating 
terms. At the same time America proceeds along 
with its set role to break the Arab will for struggle, 
divide the Arab ranks and draw the Arab parties 
from one concession into another. In this, it 
pursuses various methods leading to the perpetua¬ 
tion of Zionist occuption year after year. 

Facts of life show beyond and doubt that our 
rights, which had been usurped by brute force, 
intimidation and treachery, cannot be regained 
through such futile methods and policies. Only 
through an honest and firm renunciation of the 
policy of concessions and bargaining and the adop¬ 
tion of a hard line struggle based on truly national 
foundations can we regain our despoiled rights. 
Iraq kept warning against the consequences of those 
futile policies, but many responsible Arab quarters 
continued to indulge in them. 

Certain Arab quarters such as the Syrian 
regime, which are deep in the mud of their devia¬ 
tions and unnational policies, and which com¬ 
mitted unspeakable crimes the Arab nation are now 
trying to avoid judgement. To achieve this end, they 
are vainly trying to spread rumours, circulate false 
information and pursue crude manoeuvring. 

We publicly announce that we will never stretch 
our and to those who deviated front the line of 
national struggle, conspired against their brothers 
in the meanest manner and slaughtered Palestinian 
and Lebanese countrymen in the same way as the 
Zionist kept doing. We believe that whoever 
stretches his hand to such people or covers up their 
crimes does a disservice to the Arab nation and 
its cause and encourages the deviationists to persist 
in their stand and to inflict more harm on the 
interests and rights of the Arab nation. 

As Arabs, we must uphold recognized values 
and principles when dealing with fundamental 
national issues, leaving no room for wavering, 
fiimbling and tightrop walking. 

In the light of the principles of its leading 
Party, your Revolution has endeavoured to adopt a 
consistent line of policy in internaional relations— 
line based on full independence, eqtuaiity, mutual 
benefit and the serviee to common human issues 
of freeeom, peace and progress. 

In this way, Iraq managed to maintain fruitful 
and balanced relations with its neighbours and a 


great many states of diverse political systems and 
inclinations. And in all this, Iraq set before its 
eyes the promotion of national and pan-Arab 
interests as well as common interests. 

As stressed in the Political Report of the 8th 
Regional Congress of the ABSP, we are entrusted 
with a double responsibility : maintaining this 
pattern in international relations and challenging 
any deviations detrimental to healthy relations that 
might appear in the Arab area. 

Many aspects of relations between certain Arab 
and international quarters are marked with defects 
and deviation. They place foreign imperialit 
interests above the interests and rights of the 
nation. 

The Arab nation must beware of, and warn 
against, such deviationist tendencies. Tt must keep 
the national and pan-Arab interests in mind when 
conducting international relations. 

One of the key-stones of our national interests 
is to consciously stick to the policy of Non-align¬ 
ment and to seek to develop and promote its 
effectiveness in international affairs. 

The Non-aligned policy is the only alternative 
for independent countries aspiring to achieve 
progress. This is the only policy by which effec¬ 
tive international relations based on freedom, 
equality and justice can be maintained. The Arabs, 
who played a fundamental role in building and 
defending this policy, need to discard fluid and 
hesistant stands towards it and strive for regaining 
their vanguard role in this movement. 

Your Revolution enters its 10th year fully 
confident that it is steering in .the right course and 
that a bright future opens up before it. The 
example we are setting here in Iraq is not only a 
useful experience for ourselves alone. It belongs 
to the entire Arab nation, to help it choose the 
right road and to open before it spheres of 
productive work. 

Iraq, whose Revolution was led by the ABSP, 
the Party of the Arab nation, has been and will 
always remain, a mighty base for defending the 
rights and honour of the nation, for shouldering 
major national responsibilities and for who¬ 
lehearted dedication to the glory, dignity and 
progress of the Arab nation. 
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nation’s right and every good Government’s duty. 
Non-cooperation is the nation’s notice that it is no 
longer satisfied to be in tutelage. 

World-peace 

My patriotism is not an exclusive thing ; it is 
all embracing and I should reject that patriotism 
which sought to mount upon the distress or 


exploitation of other nationalities. The conception 
of my patriotism is nothing if it is not always, in 
every case without exception, consistent with the 
broadest good of humanity at large. I have the 
implicit faith in my mission that if it succeeds—as 
it will succeed, it is bound to succeed—history will 
record it as a movement designed to knit all people 
in the world to-gether, not as hostile to one another 
but as parts of one whole. 
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Iraq's Five Year Plan for 1976-80 


The political leadership of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party attaches exceptional importance to 
planning. This is clearly borne out by the Political 
Report of the Eighth Regional Conference of the 
Haath Party, where it is said that “planning is of 
central importance in the build up and development 
of all sectors of the national economy in the light of 
present and future national needs”. The overall 
objective of national development has been to build 
a socialist society and transform Iraq from a back¬ 
ward agricultural country to a developed agricultural 
; ; nd industrial country. 

The first National Development plan for 1970- 
1974 was drawn up with total appropriations 
amounting to ID 952 million. This amount was 
later increased to ID 1932 million following the 
rational victory of oil nationalisation. The 1970- 
1974 plan has achieved 74 per cent of its objectives 
in spite of shortages in certain means at the time— 
the October 1973 war and Iraq’s national contri¬ 
butions to the war effort. 

On the 25th June last, the Revolutionary 
Command Council ratified the law of the National 
Development Plan for 1976-1980. This plan is the 
second five year plan after the 17th July 1968 revolu¬ 
tion. The achievements of the first plan for 1970- 
1974 and the lessons learned in the seminar on 
factors behind low productivity have generated high 
hopes of achieving marvellous results in the present 
five year plan. 

The plan has set down minimum standards of 
Material 


Nitrogen Fertilizers 

Phosphate Fertilizers 

Compound & Mixed Fertilizers 

Basic Petrochemicals 

Plastic Bags 

Plastic Boxes 

Car Tyres 

Bicycle Tyres 

Cement 

Bricks and alternatives 

Noura 

Gypsum 

Asbestos Pipes 

Concrete Pipes 

Glass Bottles and Jars 

Household glassware 
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what tihould be achieved in various sectors. These 
are : 

(0 Annual average increase in 

national income- 16.8 per cent 

(2) Annual average increase tn 

per capita income- 13.3 per cent 

(3) Annual average growth in 

the oil and extractions sector— 15.5 per cent 

(4) Annual average growth in 

Iransformatory industries— 32.9 per cent 

(5) Annual average growth in 

agriculture— 7.1 per cent 

(6) Annual average growth 

ratio in distribution sectors— 16.9 per cent 
(7J Annual average growth 

ratio in service sectors— 10.4 per cent 

The Plan aims at increasing the national income 
from ID 4000 million in 1976 to ID 7000 million in 
1980 and the per capita income from ID 349 in 1976 
to ID 580 in 1980. 

The Plan also envisages an increase in crude oil 
production from 100 million tons to 150-200million 
tons and in the extraction of gas to 1500-2000 million 
cubic feet per day from the present volume of 1000 
million cubic feet. It aims at the extraction of 3.4, 
million tons of crude phosphate and I million tons 
of sulphur. 

The Plan's targets for some others items are 
tabulated as follows : 


Unit 

Present 

capacity 

Projected 

target 

1000 tons 

200 

1600 

] 000 tons 

— 

600 

1000 tons 

— 

400 

1000 tons 

— 

150 

1 million bags 

3 

105 

1 million boxes 

1 

5 

1000 sets 

— 

300 

71000 sets 

— 

660 

1000 tons 

2800 

12000 

1 million piece 

2000 

6000 

1000 tons 

100 

750 

1000 tons 

1300 

2500 

1000 tons 

33 

98 

1000 tons 

64 

189 

1 million pieces 

20 

155 

1 million pieces 

27 

158 


(Contd. on page 43) 
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Views of Shri Chandra Sekhar, the Janata Party 
President, on some of the Present Day Problems 

ON' MULTINATIONALS 

“One view is that multinationals add to growth. But the net result has been quite different. 
Wc have seen that multinationals have neither added to growth not have been able to establish desired 
stability in >-ociety for which their case is pleaded On the other hand multinationals have been a 
destabilising factor in the political sphere also. In a democratic country like India, where pressures and 
counter-prcssuics woik, it will not be very easy to check multi nationals from indulging in spheres other 
than economic. If some one in some particular projects wants the cooperation of a multinational it 
would have to be considered in depth. But in general terms, l am opposed to inviting multinationals '' 

ON PLANNING 

“Jawaharlal Neluu was committed to planning and had placed his faith in the Planning 
Commission. So he always gave the Planning Commission it-, due importance in public life and in 
political and economic development. The Planning Commission lost its importance slowly after that 
I do not think there is any attempt to minimise the importance of the Planning Commission by the 
Janata Party. What is being done, on the contrary, is to restore its importance. What role the*Planning 
Commission can play is yet to be determined and assessed But theie i> no attempt to curb its role in 
the development of our economy, because any curb on the Planning Commission will mean doing away 
with planning itself, which any developing country with limited and scarce resources and tremendous 
problems cannot afford to do So to keep up progress, we have to keep the-Planning Commission 
vibrant 

“ . the basic ideas of Nehru, especially on planning were sound, and Nehru has done great 
service to the nation by introducing the concept of planning.” 

ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

“What the parts is emphasising to-day is the need to take the dispersal of industries and intens - 
fiCtUion of agricultural and large scale industries. If we lake up developmental projects, it will autora i- 
tically hi mg about more employment.” 


ON PRICE RISE 

•‘j have no doubt in my mind that the Government have not only the intention but have already 
decided that something will have to be done before things get out of hand. One thing should however 
be remembered. Mere administrative action is not enough to bring down prices. If prices are to be 
controlled on a permanent basis or regulated, we will have to change the whole pattern of production, 
distribution and consumption. We will have to fix new priorities in production, luxury goods must be 
discouraged. A poor country like India will have to have some regulation on consumption, and to 
ensure that the bulk of our population is helped, the public distribution system will have to be 
strengthened.” 


ON J1ARIJANS 

This problem is of a very serious nature. It is not something new but has existed for long. 
What is new, however, is that Harijans are trying to assert themselves. Once a piece of land is given to 
a Ilarijan and then an attempt is made to snatch it back, he resists it. This is a healthy and encouraging 
sign. But I feel that on issues like exploitation of Harijans, political parties should not take a natrow 
hcctanan view, but make common cause.” 

A 

“Janata Paity workers will have to work for the implementation of welfare programmes for 
Harijans, backward communities and Scheduled Tribes, f feel that some parties are trying to make 
political capital out of the plight of Harijarts. I do not grudge them this, but I wish they would help u> 
in solving this problem and ensuring a belter life for Harijans.” 
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Social Insurance in the GDR correspondent 


The social insurance which had its 30th aonive- 
lary recently is one of the great social achieve¬ 
ments in the GDR. Without this insurance social 
security and safety for workers and employees, for 
the family, old people and patients are unthinkable. 
After all the social insurance which has been mana¬ 
ged by the trade unions since 1956 disposes at more 
than 20.4 thousand millions of marks in 1977 with 
17 million inhabitants. Almost 9.4 thousand millions 
of marks are allocations by the State the finances of 
which amount to 132.2 thousand millions of marks 
this year. In 1947, the year of foundation, the means 
of the insurance amounted to only 2.4 thousand mill- 
icris of marks At that time there teas no idea of 
allocations by the State. 

The workers’ and employees, social insurance 
is an unity insurance which combines all branches of 
insurance—health insuiance, maternity insurance, 
annuity insurance and accident insurance. And 
it is a compulsory insurance for all working 
people, for apprentices, students, physicians, 
and artists. (Cooperative farmers and handi¬ 
craftsmen are cared for on the same lines in the State 
Insuarnce of the GDR). Non-working family mrm- 
bns as well as pensioners and their families are prin¬ 
cipally included In the insurance coverage. Like stu¬ 
dents and appcrntices they enjoy a free insurance 
coverage. 

The means of the social insurance are raided as 
equal share by contributions of the insurants and the 
enterprises as well as subsidies of the state. The. 
limit of the liable to contribution wage or salary Is 
660 marks a month The insurant pays 10 per cent 
o) this sum and his enterprise has to contribute the 
same amount too. So the worker pays a maximum 
insurance piemium of 60 marks monthly even if his 
income exceeds the 600 marks-limit and usually this 
is the case. At present the average income of a 
worker is 869 marks. 

The performances of the. social insurance are 
manifarious. There is the principle in operation to 
guarantee social security in case of illness, accident, 
and at old age as well as to make it possible to every - 
body to lead a life in line with his hitherto claims and 
necetiilies even in case of temporary disablement. 
The insurant and his family enjoy free medical and 
dental care, free medicaments, cures and remedies, 
orthopedic means, free in-patient treatment in hospi¬ 
tal, courses of treatment (including fares), nursing at 
home, and transports of patients. The insurance 
makes no terms concerning the physician. There 
are no patients of second or third class, everybody 
enjoys the same treatment. In case of illness and 
accident the social insurance pays sick benefit—for a 
period of six weeks it amounts to 50 per cent of the 
liable to contribution gross income (that is up to 300 
marks) and thereupon it is 70 to 90 per cent of the 
average net income depending on the number of 
children. The payments of the social insurance are 
completed by a wage compensation which is paid by 
l he enterprise. This compensation makes it possible 
that each working people- independant of his insura¬ 
nce premiums gets 90 per cent of bis monthly Det in¬ 
come for a period of illness of six weeks annually. 

In case of industrial accident or accupational dise¬ 
ase this compensation is paid till complete recovery 


or till the beginning of old age pension. Working 
people who earn more than 600 marks monthly have 
got the opportunity to effect a voluntary additional 
insurance which grants them a respective higher sum 
of sick benefit. In cas* of courses of treatment also 
th<- same payments are made as in case of illness. 

Another important aspect of insurance benefits 
ar ” pern ions (old age pensions, disablement pension, 
accideut anmrty, survivor’s pensions). Men draw 
old-age pension at the ace of 65 years and women at 
the age of 60 yea-s if they had been insured for at 
least 15 years. Old age pensions depend ou the lia¬ 
ble to contribution income. The improvement of 
old people’s position of life is an important concern 
of the s-sco-politic *1 programme concluded by the 
SF.D in 1971. The fates’ irciea-.e in pensions of Dece¬ 
mber 1st, 1976 r<--idted in a raWc in pmsions of 40 30 
marks o** average for 3.4 inillon old prrsm,?. In 1970 
the average old-age pension in the GDR was 250 
m.iikt fm meu ittd 160 marks for wom-n. At pre¬ 
sent the average pensions amount to 358 marks for 
tnee and 268 marks for women. In 1970 an old 
couple drew a minimum income of 300 m.-ukr., a> pre¬ 
sent th's sum lies between 4u(> .narks and 600 marks 
monthly. 

Imuranis the earning capaciiy oj whom is reduced 
by two th>rda draw a disablement pension Widows 
receive 60 per cent of the deceased pension if they are 
over 60 y*r» r «. ditabled, or mother of infants. Person* 
who suffer from a 20 per rent bodily injury caused by 
an industrial acrid-ot or o cr-npat ional r) ben sc recieve 
an accident annuity. 

Finally the insurance attend* to mother and child. 
In 1976 maternitc leave was extended from Id to 26 
wefts. During this time the entire average net in¬ 
come is paid. Beyond that mothers can claim a paid 
resumption from woi k alter the birth of the fe.rond 
ar.d each foil wing baby till completion of the baby’s 
fint rear of life. In this cane the payments is the 
same as sick benefit but makes at least 300 marks a 
month for mothers with two children and at leas* 
350 marks a month for mothers with thrc« and more 
children. Working women who had to interrupt their 
work due to childbirth because they could not get a 
creche place for the baby enjoy a monthly allowance 
of 300 marks. 

The workers themselves have a share in the deci¬ 
sion on the payments of the social insurance. Their 
co determination reaches from the national executive 
committee of the trade unions which leads and con¬ 
trols the work of the social insurance to the trade 
union groups where elected deputies for social insu¬ 
rance act. Totally there ere more than 300.000 un¬ 
paid trade union functionaries all over the country 
who take care that the means of the social insurance 
are used socially justified and according to legal pro¬ 
visions. In each enterprise there is a trade union 
Council of Social Insurance which is entitled to con¬ 
trol the management, takes influence upon health 
protection, and has to settle on payments of the insu¬ 
rance. Commissions of the trade union give out 
courses of treatment, and care lor old-age pensioners 
and mother*. They enjoy high renpect for their work 
for the working people’s social insurance is consi¬ 
dered to be part of the great socio-political programme 
which is in the centre of social interest. 



The Child's Health Centre Memorial Hospital 

< Correspondent 


The February 1968 the Polish Council For the 
Protection of Monuments to the Struggle and 
Martyrdom decided to erect by social effort a 
hospital—the Child’s Health Centre where children 
would recuperate and regain the joy of childhood. 

The structural design by engineers - /kndrzej 
Boltuc’, Jacek Bolechowski and Andrzej Zi elin’ski 
was awarded the first prize in a competition opened 
by the Association of Polish Architects. The Child's 
Health Centre is being constructed according to 
this design. 

In 1973 on the day of the International Child’s 
Holiday the president of the Polish Council of 
State, com. Henryk Jablon’ski lay a corner stone 
under ,he hospital complex. 

The hospital will be situated on a 17 hectare 
area in Miedzylesie near Warsaw. The area is mostly 
covered by pinetrees and has an exceptionally good 
climate. 

The hospital complex consists of 8 three-storey 
main pavilions and a 14-storey building. All these 
buildings are linked by glazed passageway .■>. 

The Child's Health Centre Memorial Hospital 
is a modern pediatric centre of nationwide scope 
for children and youth of the growing age, that 
is from infants down to the 18 years old. It will 
be a specialist sophisticated hospital with a large 
diagnostic-therapeutic base and a multi-profile 
clinic. The first stage of the construction of the 
Centre has been completed and the clinic of 
diagnostics and ambulatory examination has already 
admitted its first patients. The construction of the 
whole project will be completed by 1978. 

Mrs. Maria Goncarzewicz was appointed the 
manager of the Child’s Health Centre: She is a 
scientist with rich and long clinical and organiza¬ 
tional experience and a profound knowledge of 
health problems of young patients. 

The mam aim of the Centre will be the im¬ 


mediate specialized medical aid to children most 
in need of such. But the scope of its aims is even 
wider. Six hospitalization wards arc planned. 
These will not be clinics and wards in the tradi¬ 
tional sense of the word. The principle of progres¬ 
sive bila teral medical care will be obligatory here 
The child’s health, age and epidemiological advance 
ment will determine his stay at a definite ward 
Childern in the most serious condition will stay at 
an intensive therapy ward and after they are out of 
the critical state they will be moved to an intensive 
care ward after a further recuperation they will 
be taken care of in preservation wards. 

In treating most serious illnesses'jt will he 
taken into consideration that the child’s constitu¬ 
tion is in a constant physical and mental develop¬ 
ment and this development cannot be hnidcred or 
stopped. Thus special attention will be paid by 
the doctors at the Centre not only to the ill organs 
but to the whole body system Psychologists, 
sociologists and pedagogues have been merged into 
the specialist groups to watch over the socio-psychi- 
cal needs of the chijdcrn. fn treating children it 
is necessery to take account of the complex of 
their needs 

A hotel for mothers is being constructed ne.u 
the hospital - it is especially important for those 
who come from distant places. Thanks to this <t 
will be possible to instruct the parents on how 
they should nurse and bring up their children. 

A well-equipped diagnostic-research base will 
help the specialists of the Child’s Health Centre 
in their work. The Centre will boast a unique 
sophisticated Polish and foreign medical equipment. 
Its range will include a modern X-ray base (inclu¬ 
ding apparatus for the examination of the vascular 
system), apparatus for the examination of the 
nervous, circulatory and respiratory systems. 

A rehabilitation centre is also foreseen as part 
of the construction of the Child's Health Centre. 


(Contd. from page 14) 


Ralph Bunch feels that the U.N. approach is in 
many respects similar to the Gandhian approach. 

So far as India is concerned, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the acknowledged spokesman of India on foreign 
affairs ever since 1930, and Mahatma Gandhi’s 
illustrious heir and interpreter, tried to carry forward 
the Gandhian traditions by advocating “Panchshil”, 
and "non-alignment”. Non-alignment as conceived 


by him far from being a mere negative principle 
stood for positive assertion of the independence and 
dignity of the newljr-emcrging nations. 

At this juncture, when the country is faced with 
innumerable problems of different dimensions, we 
should look for their remedies in the philosophy of 
Gandhiji which is the panacea for all the ills, politi¬ 
cal, social, economic, etc., etc. 
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October Socialist Revolution 
SUPPLEMENT 


Great October and National Liberation Movement 

G. ALIYEV 

Alternate Member , Polttbureau , CPSU Central Committee, and First Secretary, 

Central Committee , Communist Party of Azerbaijan 


The Great October Socialist Revolution struck a 
powerful blow at imperialism and its cohMii.il 
system. Tt precipitated a uisis of the entire sysicm 
of imperialist oppression, activising (lie niany- 
million-strong masses of people in the colonics and 
dependent countries to a state of ferment and stir¬ 
ring them to fight more vigorously for their libera¬ 
tion. 

The dependent peoples ot Asia, Africa and I atm 
America regarded the Socialist Revolution in a 
country that was geographically, economically and 
historically related both to Europe and Asia as an 
event of direct concern to them. They undi stood 
the great message of this Revolution and 'he 
character of the problems tl set out to solve. the 
Revolution being essentially anti-imperialist, ilk- 
peoples of these countries instinctively felt that 
their own struggle for freedom was inseparable from 
the Revolution in Russia. 

The young Soviet State solemnly declaied mat 
its policy in the East would be diametrically oppo¬ 
site to that of the imperialist West. Its purpose was 
to ensure the independent economic and political 
development of the Eastern peoples, and the Sm;ei 
State was to render them full support in this. The 
documents of the Soviet government further stitcd 
that the young Republic considered it as its diuy to 
be a natural and disinterested friend and ally of the 
peoples fighting for their fully independent econo¬ 
mic and political development. 

Lenin and his Party attached tremendous impor¬ 
tance to the establishment of a firm and dose 
alliance between the forces of victorious socialism 
and those of national liberation. An important 
step along the road of cementing and consolidating 
the forces of national liberation and those of social 
emancipation represented by the young socialist 
State was the convening, on Lenin’s initiative, of 
the First Congress of the Peoples of the East in 
Baku in September 1920. 

Tide of Freedom 

The mighty upsurge of the national liberation 
October, 1977 


movement under the impact of the Great'October 
resulted in the triumph of the people’s revolution in 
Mongolia, the winning of national independence hy 
Afghanistan, consolidation of Tuikey's national 
sovereignty, and senous weakening of the positions 
of imperialism m China. '1 he ground began to shake 
under the feel of the colonialists m India, in Iraq, 
Syria and Egypt. The national-liberation movement 
mounted in Indonesia. Vietnam. Burma, Iran. 
Malaya, the Philippines, in the countries of Latin 
America and Africa. 

While m P»J9 the colonies, semi-colomcs and 
other dependent countriesaccounted for 72 per cent 
of the world’s area over 69 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, in (93S these indicators were correspondingly 
59.9 and 63.6 per cent. And by the end of the 1960s, 
the colonies occupied only 3.6 per cent of the 
world’s aiea and accounted for less than one per 
cent of the population The l ist few years have 
been marked by an almost total c'dlap.e of the 
entire colonial system Scores of newly-fore peoples 
of A<ia, Africa and Latin America, have cmciged on 
to the arena of vigoiems political activity, and have 
embarked cm the road of independent development. 

New Stage 

At present rlie national-.iherafion movement has 
entered a qualitatively new stage «>1 development 
Its main distinguishing feature consists in that the 
process of national liberation of the older colonies 
and dependent countries has been almost competed, 
and that life is more and more persistently confront¬ 
ing them with the task of social emancipation of 
the people. 

Today, there is a large group of States in Asia. 
Africa, in Latin America which have taken to u 
socialist-oriented path of development. These 
countries are in the forefront of the national-libera¬ 
tion and non-aligned movements. They are waging 
a determined and persistent struggle against >m- 
perialism and are doing their utmost to fortify 
their political and economic independence. It is 

(Contd. on page 29) 
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Sixty Years ©I IlnPreceJenteo Proqrfii 


L. VOLODARSKY 


An idea of the road traversed by the Soviet State 
over flic 60 years since the October Revolution can 
be had from 1 he fact 1 hat this year’s (1977) indus¬ 
trial output and that of the means of production 
will be 225 and 497 times greater respectively than 
the cm responding figures for 1917. Soviet industry 
today accounts for over 20 per cent of the world 
industrial output. This has become possible by 
strictly following the Leninist line of socialist 
industrialisation. 

In agriculture, likewise, the implementation of 
Lenin’s cooperative plan and the scientific agrarian 
policy of the Party has resulted in boosting the 
country's gross agricultural output 4.4 times and 
power capacity per agi iculfural worker over 36 t imes 
ns compared to the pre-revolutionary period. 

The consistent implementation of the Leninist 
nationalities policy h s brought about genuine 
equality of all the nations and nationalities of the 
Soviet Lit ion in all spheres of social life, and is 
bringing them still closer together. The single 
economic organism in the country is a reliable 
material foundation of the friendship and coopera¬ 
tion of the Soviet peoples. 

Developed socialism has ensured a continuous 
rise in the people's well-being The real incomes 
of industrial and constitution workers and of 
farmers have grown 10 and 14 times respectively 


over pre-revolution levels. By the end of 1977, the 
year of the 60th anniversary of the Great October 
Revolution, the USSR’s national income will be 103 
limes greater than that in 1917. 

Industrial Might 

A majority of the country’s working class today 
is engaged in industry. In 1976 the number of 
industrial workers was over 28 million as compared 
to 9.5 million in 1913. In 1976 again, there were 
45,000 industrial enterprises in the USSR that were 
financially self-sufficient. At present the qountry 
has over 3,000 production and scientific-production 
amalgamations accounting for 40 per cent of the 
sales. Pi eduction and industrial amalgamations are 
a qualitatively new phenomenon in industrial 
management. This is not a mechanical merger of 
enterprises but a single production-economic 
complex where there is an organic combination of 
science and production and broadly developed 
specialisation and cooperation. 

Jn the jubilee yeai 1977, the country’s industrial 
output will surpass by 225 times the level for 1917, 
and almost i9 times that of the pre-war year 1940. 
This year the country will turn out in 19 days the 
entire output of 1940. The tabic below is convinc¬ 
ing pi oof of the high rates of production of the 
most important industrial products : 


Electricity, ’000 million kWh 
Oil (including gas condensate), 
million tons 
Steel, million tons 
Mineral fertilisers (in conventional 
units), million tons 

Automobiles, total, ’000 

Fabrics of all kinds, million sq ni 1,2 


: Industrial Products in 

Physical 

Terms 


lh|7 

1940 

1965 

1975 

1977 (1 

2.2 

48.6 

507 

1,039 

1,160 

8.8 

31.1 

243 

491 

550 

3.1 

18.3 

91 

141 

152 


3.3 

31.3 

90.2 

98.5 


145.4 

616.3 

1,964 

2,071 

12 

3,320 

7,498 

9,956 

10,649 


The decade that has elapsed since the 50th 
jubilee of Soviet power holds an outstanding place 
in the history of socialist industry and the entire 
building of communism. In this short period of 
time, the country practically doubled its economic 
potential, with industrial output increasing over two 
itmes. About 4,000 big state industrial enterprises 


were commissioned and thousands of operational 
factories and , plants wete retooled with use being 
made of the latest scientific and technological 
achievements. By the beginning of the 10th Five- 
Year Plan period the amount of power capacity per 
industrial worker was 56 times as great as that in 
.1913, 
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Technological Progress 

The branches ensuring technological progress m 
the national economy are particularly rap ; dly deve¬ 
loping. 'I he total industrial output in 19.7 was 19 
times as great as that in 1940, while the figure was 
29 times for power engineering, 51 for the chemical 
and petrochemical industries, and 58 Air engineering 
and metal processing, In 1976, the engicering and 
metal processing industries constituted 25.2. per 
cent and the chemical and petrochemical industries 
6.8 per cent of total industrial output. The last 
decade witnessed a rapid development of new 
branches such as atomic power engineering the 
electronics, aerospace and laser industries and t he 
production of super pure metals. Technological 
processes which only recently seemed very lai irom 
implementation are already beginning to be used. 

The Soviet Union was the first to use nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes, to begin space explora¬ 
tion and to score many outstanding achievements 
which led our country to the front ranks of scienti¬ 
fic-technical progress. 

In accordance with the decisions o| the 2‘Mh 
Congress of the CPSU, industrial output is to grow 
36 per cent in the JOth Five-Year Plan period. I he 
production of slecl is to increase by 27.2 million 
tons, oil (including gas condensate)--149 2 million 
tons, coal —103.7 million tons, electricity 341 400 
million kWh, and 45,100 million rouble, worth of 
more consumer goods will be turned out. 

The output of the engineering and metal process¬ 
ing industries is to grow 1.5 times, and new stations 
with a total capacity of 71 million k\v will be 


( Con id. In 

precisely these countries that have been radically 
bracking up relations of exploitation, democratising 
their political and social life, strengthening the 
alliance of all people and organising vanguard 
parties which arc guided by ideas of scientific 
socialism. 

Socialist Support 

The present stage in the struggle of the newly- 
freecountries is characterised by their rising activity 
in the sphere of foreign policy. This is manifest 
along many lines : in the policy of non-alignment 
and in the work of the various economic associ¬ 
ations created by the developing countries. Their 
contribution to the common struggle for the peace 
and security of peoples and for detente is becoming 
ever more tangible. The progressive course the 
newly-fiee countries have been steering in the 
sphere of foreign policy is helping to improve the 
International climate and to advcncc the present 
relations between the States on democratic 
principles of equality. This position and, in 
particular, the policy of non-alignment, which is 
characterised by a clear-cut anti-imperialist trend, 

October, J977 


commissioned. I he output of the most promising 
polymers will more than double in the period. 

Five-Year Plan will ensure that in 
1980 the USSR will turn out in one day as much 
electricity as it produced in 28 days in 1940. The 
figures are 25 for cement, 43 for mineral fertilisers, 
21 for oil (including gas condensate), 16 for automo¬ 
biles, 19 for tractors. 0 for slecl and over 120 for 
gas. 

Consumer Goods 

As lor consumer goods, suffice if to say that in 
1980 the country will turn out in seven days as 
ninth as it produced in the whole year 1928. 

Here are some more figures to illustrate the 
growing output of consumer goods in the years of 
ten five-vear plan periods. In 1928 the’country 
produced 2.200 million square metres of fabrics, 
while in 1980 (he production of lain its will reach 
12,750 million square metres. The figures for 
knitted wear are 8.3 million and 1.886 million pieces 
respeclivcly. 

The developed socialist society in the USSR is 
characterised by the combination of the achieve¬ 
ments of the scientific and technological revolution 
with the advantages ol a socialist economy and by a 
resolute turn to intensive methods of economic 
development. 

Ill short, tlie results of the past year and of the 
first six months of 1977 show that the country is 
confidently following the Leninist line of building a 
communist society. 

.' page 27) 

have met with understanding on the part of the 
USSR, the countries of the socialist community, 
and all other fighters for peace and international 
security, 

The USSR gives full support to the lawful 
desires of the young national States, to their fight 
against imperialist aggression and exploitation and 
their right to decide then own destinies. However 
the successful advancement of the forces of nation^ 
Liberation and of social emancipation largely 
depends on the combat unity of all the detachments 
of the ami-impciialisl front. Che Soviet State has 
always done everything possible and continues to 
do its utmost to preserve and consolidate this front 
and to repuff all attempts at splitting it. 

The peoples of Africa and Latin America have 
made splendid aclmemails in the difficult struggle 
lor freedom and national independence. From an 
object of history they have turned into its active 
makers. However, they have further political and 
social battles to tight out. and there will, no doubt, 
crowned with even more impressive victories, with 
the active support, as before, of the forces of 
socialism. 
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Peace lo ike Drive (or Detente 


PAT SLOAN, 

full tor, British Labour Monthly 


The following is based on an interview with Pat Sloan. He describes the effect the Great 
October Socialist Revolution has produced on social processes in Britain and the role of 
(he consistent peace seeking policy of the USSR. 


The 60th anniversary of Soviet government has 
become an important occasion of the progressive 
British public. They see the Soviet Unions 
politic 1 and social gains as a source of inspiration 
for the working class struggle for its rights 

DHferent classes and groupings in Britain 
reacted to the October Revolution variously. The 
workers who had an advanced class understanding 
were immensely encouraged by the fact that the 
proletariat of Russia in alliance with her poorest 
peasants won the battle for peace bread and land 
and proved capable of building up a new type ot 
state free fiom the Jommation of ihc landed 
aristocracy, capitalists and the church. It may 
be recalled that this solidarity with, and support 
for the victorious Russian proletariat experessed 
themselves in the “Hands off Russia'” campaign 

Achievement 

'Ilie bulk of the capitalist class greeted the- 
October Revolution Russia's “betrayal” of her 
allies in the fust World War Yet the more far¬ 
sighted businessmen realised that the Soviet 
Republic could become an immense market for 
British commodities ami for that reason favoured 
contacts with it. 

This “watershed” of opinion in British society 
has survived to this day. Extreme anti-Sovietism 
has been piochumed by the Conservative Party, 
but wide sections of the working class and a certain 
number of capitalists believe that peace, detente and 
trade with the USSR serve Britain's interests 

I.oi king back on the past 60 years, one can 
safely say thai the military over Nazism has played 
the decisive role in the historical destinies of Britain 
and the whole of Europe. Immense help given to 
the peoples fighting foi their independence, whether 
of the Spain of the thirties, or of the Vietnam of 
the lecent past should be considered among the 
Soviet Union's greatest international achievements 


Contribution 

By having proved the possility of running a 
state without the capitalists, the USSR has made 
a tremendous contribution towards the develop¬ 
ment of democratic struggles in Britain and the 
world, fliese struggles continue as important 
elements of the policy of peaceful coexistence. 
They reinforce the process of detente. 

Working lor peace has been at the basis of 
Soviet international policy since the early decrees lo 
the present drive for the implementation of the 
piinciplcs of detente “Peace without annexations 
and indemnities”. “Peaceful coexistence”, collec¬ 
tive security” and “detente” sum up all the phases 
ot the Soviet Union’s peace ett'oit 

Naturally, the demand for disarmament has 
keynoted Soviet international pollics from the 
early Soviet proposals for general and complete 
disiiimanient right up to the present situation, 
with the SALT talks and the Warsaw Treaty coun¬ 
tries proposal for ail the participating nations of 
the Helsinki conference to pledge themselves not 
to be the lust to use nuclear weapons against one 
another. 

Strength 

All these proposals have been prompted by a 
sense of strength, rather than weakness. In spite 
of the many difficulties and trials the USSR has 
lived through, today even the opponents of the 
USSR are forced to acknowledge that the Soviet 
Union has become a mighty industrial and 
dynamically developing power and that it is gaining 
strength from year to year. 

For us, communists of Britain, proletarian 
internationalism means backing the peoples of the 
socialist countries and all the progressive movements 
in the world, whether in Northern Ireland or Africa, 
and supporting the struggle of the international 
working class and trade union movement against 
the rule of international capital. 
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WOMEN’S CORNER 


USSR : WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT 

ANATOLY ARKHIPENKO 


A long-term UN programme for the improvement 
of the condition of women has been in forces for 
about 15 years. But “Mankind’s better half” still 
finds itself compelled to fight for its rights 

This ts the situation, globally speaking. At the 
same time, in the opinion of UNESCO and nil 
unbiassed experts, the women’s problem, as it is m 
the West and in a number of developing countries, 
does not exist in the socialist lands. 

Here are some statistics : Soviet women make¬ 
up 53.5 per cent of the population, more than half 
of its workforce, comprising 59.8 pci cent of .specia¬ 
lists with secondary and higher educational back¬ 
ground. 

Some occupations in the USSR have certainly 
become a women’s monopoly. Women constitute 
85 per cent of those employed iri the health .seivae-.. 
73 per cent of those in education and entertain¬ 
ment. 75 per cent in the distributive network, 
public catering, material and technical supply and 
marketing, and 67 per cent in the communications 
services. 

Female employment m industry is on the in¬ 
crease almost everywhere in the world, accoidmg 
to the estimates of the International Labour office 
Yet the difference, say, between the West and the 
USSR is considerable: women in industrial employ¬ 
ment make up from one-fourth to one-third of the 
workforce in most of the advanced capi(aii>i 
countries, over onc-third in the US and half the 
labour force in the USSR. Over 4,000 women have 
become industrial executives. Women outnurnbei 
men as directors in education, cultural and health 
services 

Alexandra Kollontai was the world’s first woman 
ambassador, representing the Soviet State m 
Sweden. Anna Shchetinina has been the first 
woman in the world to work as long-voyage sea 
captain, and Valentina Nikolayeva-Tercshkova—the 
world’s first spacewoman. She is the Chairwoman 
of the Soviet Women’s Committee, and concurrently 
a Deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet and member 
of the CPSU Central Committee. 

The number of women engaged in manual 
labour having increased by 10 per cent in the USSR 
over the past 20 years, that of those engaged in 
mental labour has increased 2.4-fold. 

The present Soviet Parliament, for example. 


has 475 women in it 31.3 percent of the Deputies, 
This is to say that Soviet women have not simply 
a job to do or an assignment to carry out, but are 
involved in much of the decision-making at top 
level 

Four-fifth of the able-bodied Soviet women arc 
working or studying now. This high proportion 
of employment is due. at least, to several reasons 
of other than demographic character. First, man¬ 
power resoiuces, including female labour, arc used 
in the USSR according to plan. Should, say, a 
mining industry employing exclusively male labour 
be started somewhere, services and enterprises 
indispensably installed nearby will be those, like a 
watch-making or textile factory, with the' bulk of 
the workforce made up of women in virtue of 
tradition and work-load 

Second, free education of all kinds and no 
restrictions for women on entry into any education¬ 
al establishment account for the fact that women 
constitute nunc than half of all those who receive 
higher and specialised secondary education in the 
USSR NaluialJy, they want to turn to good 
account the knowledge obtained thtough several 
years .>1 study 

Finailv, women’s productive employment is 
encouraged by female safety and health-cate pro¬ 
visions, by ail kinds of maternity benefits and the 
operation of a vast network of KGs and nurseries 
with the patents having i<* pay only one-fifth of 
the full cost of their child ten's accommodation 

There is one more factor which the sociologists 
consider to be about the piincipai factor in the 
Soviet conditions. 

Women want to work and they can woik well 
Besides, with unemployment non-existent, they 
have ample opportunity to get a job Moreover, 
a certain slum age of trained manpower in pracl.- 
cally every sector of Soviet economy, makes wo¬ 
men well placed not to jump at any opportunity 
but to choose an occupation to nuiI one’s liking and 
ability. 

There arc, of course, material considerations, 
too, which account for the women's desire to work, 
the more so since the pay rates fixed by the Soviet 
State arc, in contrast to the Western practices, 
equal for both sexes, with the quantity and quality 

(Contd. on page 33 j 
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The Olympics, Friendship, Peace 


I. NOVIKOV 

Chairman of the Organizing Committee for the 1980 Olympic Games in Moscow 


in implementing the principle of peaceful 
coexistence the Soviet Union renders constant 
support to the social forces and movements which 
promote mutual understanding among nations and 
strengthen world peace. 

It is precisely from this position that the Soviet 
government has always viewed our country’s 
participation in the Olympic movement. Now 
that we are the organizers of the Olympics we shall 
see to it that the Olympic Games in Moscow make 
a worthy contribution to the policy of detente and 
friendship among nations. 

The 24th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union held in Moscow adopted the 
Peace Ptogramme which has become a document of 
truly historic importance. In furtherance of this 
programme which lias already been implemented in 
many of its aspects the 25th Congress of the OPSU 
charted the ways of advancing the struggle for 
peace and international cooperation. 

The very fact holding the Olympics m Moscow 
is another convincing proof that the Soviet Union 
in deed, and not just in words, abides by the inter¬ 
national commitments it has undertaken, including 
those assumed in Helsinki. We are fully in agree¬ 
ment with the conception of international coopera¬ 
tion in sports which is set forth in the Final Act of 
the Conference for security and cooperation in 
Europe. 

The Olympic Charter adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee expresses the deter¬ 
mination of the athletes of the world to foster an 
atmosphere of trust and goodwill among nations 
towards the creation of a better, peaceful world. 
The citizens of our country highly appreciate these 
noble aims. 

There is also another explanation why the Soviet 
people are unanimous in their support of the 
Moscow Olympic Games: sports and physical cul¬ 
ture which have become part and parcel of the 
Soviet way of life enjoy very high popularity in the 
country. The Olympic ideas find successful 
embodiment in the conditions of our society. There 
is no population centre in the country without a 
stadium, sports grounds or sports hails for mass- 
scale physical culture and sports. 

In this connection mention must be made of 
the “Ready for Work and the Defence of the 
USSR” physical culture complex (designated GTO 


in Russian) whose classification standards have 
been established on the strength of many years of 
scientific research and which are intended for all 
age groups without exception. Millions of Soviet 
people have won the GTO ba'dge but did not stop 
their exercises for this complex, as Alexei Leonov, 
the well-known Soviet cosmonaut who leads the 
countrywide movement of our people seeking to 
acquire the GTO ratings aptly put it “is a start 
without a finish” : the stage mastered is followed 
by another for there is no limit to man’s physical 
perfection. 

A harmonious development of the physical and 
spiritual endowments of all members of society is a 
matter of special concern in our country.' The 
physical culture movement which serves this purpose 
enjoys state support in our country. L.f. Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
pointed out in this connection; “We want to see 
our youth not only well educated and spiritually 
advanced but also healthy, hardy and physically fit. 
We must continue raising the international standards 
of our sports. But the main thing is the mass 
character of the sports movement, the development 
of physical culture involving all of youth.” Another 
important objective pursued by the organizers of 
the Olympic Games in Moscow is to develop the 
mass physical culture movement into a truly nation¬ 
wide movement. 

Needless to say that we, the hosts of the OJym- 
piad-SO, sincerely wish every success to the 22nd 
Olympics. 

The Organizing Committee has already reported 
the progress of its work to the 77th and 78th ses¬ 
sions of the IOC. Our reports have been approved. 
And now, just as previously, we give considerable 
attention to the study of experience gained in the 
preparation and conduct of the past Olympic 
Games. Wc continue to improve the structure of 
our working apparatus and make every effort to 
step up the work of commissions and all organiza¬ 
tions taking part in the preparations for the OJym- 
paid-80. The Organizing Committee promotes 
contacts with international sports federations and 
establishes business relations with foreign firms. 

The more complicated questions associated with 
the preparation of the "coming Olympics are the 
construction and modernization of the Olympic 
structures are to be built and modernized for the 
Olympics. The development of projects for Olym- 
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pie structures is being- carried on by a number of 
design organizations headed by the country's lead¬ 
ing architects. 

The construction of Olympic structures has been 
provided for in the tenth five-year plan for the 
economic of the Soviet Union and is incorporated 
into the master plan for the development of 
Moscow. Our main concern is to speed up the 
erection of these structures. 

It is noteworthy that the preparation and con¬ 
duct of the Olympic Games will have a favourable 
effect on the further provision of Moscow and 
Tallin with amenities, on the development of their 
municipal economies and public services. Besides, 
the Olympic structures will and greatly to the 
sports facilities of these cities. 

We would like, and this is no secret, to conduct 
the Olympic Games with a minimum of expenditure 
and, obviously, to seek out additional sources of 
finance for its recoupment. In all its activities the 
Organizing Committee “Olympiad-80” lays special 
emphasis on prudent and efficient economy. We 
shall build and modernize all that is necessary for 
the successful conduct of the Gamas. The facilities 
will be built to last, in conformity with world 
standards, without lavish and superfluous embellish¬ 
ments. 

We shall provide every opportunity to the 
contestants and guests of the Olympiad to get 
acquainted with the Soviet way of life, with the 
advances gained by our people in the fields of 
science, technology, culture and art, in other words, 
with the world of advanced living socialism. 

Our country will accord its traditional hospitality 
to thousands of foreign guests. For the Soviet 
people, for our youth, this festival will be another 
meeting with young people of the planet, another 
opportunity to uphold their honour of athletes in 
a fair competition. 

Taking the baton from Montreal we say with an 


open heart: “The Soviet people are looking forward 
to the Olympic Games.” 

Indian Express 19.7.77 

MOSCOW OLYMPIC TO SET RECORD OF 
MEDALS 

Altogether 203 sets of medals—an all time record — 
have been recommended for the competitions in 
the 1980 Moscow Olympic Games by the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee according to Mr. V. 
Smirnov, first Vice-Chairman of the Oiympiad-80 
Organising Committee, in a press statement. 

The day to day programme of the games had 
already been drafted and approved, Mr. Smirnov 
said. The organising committee was now preparing 
the schedule for competitions in every sports by the 
hour and minute. “The state of designing the 
Olympic project is over and we have now entered 
the stage of construction”, he added. 

He said that the framework of the indoor 
stadium for holding the fencing and wrestling 
competitions had been assembled, the surface had 
been completed on 10 out of 13.5 kilometres of the 
circular cycling track, the walls and floors of six 
buildings of Olympic village in Tallin had been 
built and the river harbour for the regatta was* 
ready. 

Mr. Smirnov said most of the sorts facilities 
would be completed one year before the Olympic 
Games where 2,000 foreign sportsmen would be 
taking part. 

The organising committee was currently engaged 
in the task of producing souvenirs and manufactur¬ 
ing experimental models of 15 kinds of motor 
vehicles, souvenir coins and the issue of postage 
stamps. 

According to the organisers, 7,400 pressmen 
would be covering the games, it was planned to 
accrcdite 3,100 reporters, 400 cameramen, 100 movie 
cameramen, 800 TV and radio commentators and 
3,000 technical specialists. 


(Could, from page 31) 


of {work being the only standard of reference. 
Soviet women have a practical possibility of having 
their rights respected. In the USSR, 39.5 per 
cent of having their rights respected. In the USSR, 
39.5 per cent of all people’s judges and 50.7 per 
cent of people’s assessors are women. 

In 1976, both chambers of Soviet Parliament 
set up committees on women’s working and living 
conditions as well as on maternity and child welfare. 
La these committees, 47 out of 70 members are 


women. In addition to specialists the committees 
comprise 44 male and female factory and farm 
workers. One of the committees is headed by 
Zakhra Kulieva, Rector of the Azerbaijan State 
Institute of Medicine, and the other by Lidia 
Lykova, Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Russian Federation. 

These committees are now drafting further 
legislation and decisions on matters concerning 
women. 


October , 1977 
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A Revolutionary Looks 
With Love at the October Revolution 

MANMATHNATH GUPTA 


Although a lot of intellectuals have been flirting 
with the ideology of socialism as a sort of extracurri¬ 
cular activity to wangle a little publicity. 1 think 
there are very few convinced socialists and real 
lovers of socialist countries in India. You just 
examine the so-called cultural societies that have 
mushroomed round the embassies of socialist 
countries. The sights they have set for themselves 
are often very low and even vulgar. The ideological 
cosmetics they use to pass for real lovers of socialist 
countries often wears out at the first weak pass of 
welcome they make at you when you attend their 
get togethers. 

Perhaps there is something m us orientals that 
the more we change the more we remain the same. 
Poets like Iqbal may be proud of this trait. He 
eulogised -Yunan Misr Roman sab mit gayc jehan 
se etc., i.e. Greece, F.gypt and Rome have crumbled, 
while India enduies. He means in her old form. 
But I am not very proud of it Our task is not to 
discover new meanings and virtues in old practices 
like castcism, untouchabiiity, polygamy sanctioned 
by religion, but our task is to change the society 
lock, stock and barrel, as the Russians did during 
1917, so that a classless society may merge out of 
the ashes oT the old society. Our socialist attitude 
to life must be reflected in our day to day actions. 
Old loyalties having their roots deep down in feudal 
times and notions must be shaken olT. Beliefs that 
not only drive a wedge between neighbours, but 
often make them cut each other’s throat cannot 
co-exist with socialism, f am amazed at the bold¬ 
ness of those men passing as socialists, who have 
one foot steeped in antidiluvian feudal Weltans¬ 
chauung and values and have the other foot planted 
in so-called socialist ideology. Socialism is a way 
of life to be practised and lived and not a coffee 
house stance only. The ideology as hinted by the 
Urdu poet ‘Begban bhi Khush rahe our Khush rahe 
sayyad bhi’ (Keep the gardener as well as the hunter 
happy) is neither the way of true love nor that of 
genuine socialism. I wonder how so many victims 
of schizophrenia pass for good socialists. So far 
hypherisy was the monopoly of people dabbling in 
an peddling religious wares, but the professions of 
socialism has created a new genre of hypocrites. 
Those people wear their red theories like a shirt 
which they take off every night when their day’s 
business is over, so that inside their houses they are 
not at all different from their ancestors and are 
subject to the same conditioned reflexes. It is 
because of this double think and double talk that 
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socialism has not made much headway in India. We 
profess to love the U.S.S.R. and the socialist 
countries, but this love has not entered every nook 
and corner of our hearts. 

* 

Let me remind the readers that during the 
British regime the word revolution uttered by an 
Indian was enough to send the authorities flushing 
every hole in search of subversive rats. Therefore 
it was not strange that not the intellectuals adorning 
the gilded chairs of the universities, but obscure 
young men and women from the ranks of our 
revolutionary movement were the first to be drawn 
towards socialism. 

f 

This is because the revolutionaries kept the 
doors and windows of their mind wide open to 
welcome the winds of inspiration from every 
quarter. In the beginning the revolutionaries took 
inspiration from Italicn fight for freedom and its 
heroes Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour and even 
Immanuel, the patriotic king. In the report of the 
Sedition Committee published in 1919, Russia is 
several times mentioned as the source of inspiration 
to Indian revolutionaries. But this does not refer 
to Lenin and his followers. It refers to what is now 
known as Narodniks and Decembrists. It is now a 
fashion to block out these pioneers, but the Indian 
revolutionaries rightly took inspiration from them. 
No less a person than Lenin eulogised the services 
of these pathfinders. Lenin’s brother was one of 
these heroes and was hanged as such. 

The Indian revolutionaries like their Russian 
counterparts did not stagnate and stop at Narod- 
nikism. They soon gravitated towards and graduated 
to socialism and communism. It may be pointed 
out that the founding fathers of scientific socialism, 
Marx and Engels used the two terms socialism and 
communism as synonymous. It is Lenin, who 
defined socialism as the first stage and communism 
as (he second stage. 

Ten years before the great October Socialist 
Revolution and two years after the abortive 1905 
revolution in Russia there was an international get- 
together of socialists in Stuttgart, Germany. Mme 
Vikaji Cama and S.R. Rana two Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries attended this conference. It is here in the 
presence of world revolutionaries that Mme Cama 
unfurled the Indian flag, Which was conchived on 
the French Tricolour and was in some form or 
other in vogue among Bengal revolutionaries. Thu* 
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Mme Cania has the rare distinction of becoming the 
first Indian socialist in addition to being one of the 
first freedom fighters. She later on became a 
regular member of the French communist party. 

The great Lenin was present in the Stuttgart 
conference, but there is so far no evidence that 
Lenin and Mme C’ama met. 

Another revolutionary Laia Hardayal published 
an article on Karl Marx a modern rishi. You can 
laugh at the word rishi which has acquired a religi¬ 
ous connotation, as applied to Marx but as a mild 
extenuation l may urge that Charvak the ancient 
Atheist of Vedie age was also called a rishi, because 
the world meant something like thinker. Revolu¬ 
tionaries like Mme Cama and Hardayal could not 
afford to siphon off their energies in haii-splitnng. 
The position of a soldier standing on a burning 
deck, shooting volleys and being paid in the same 
coin is different from an armchair scholar of 
socialism. 

Some of the uttciances and writings of ihe-vc 
pioneers arc non-availablc. You can subject them 
to microscopic scrutiny and dismiss some of them as 
frothy talk of half baked young men, nevertheless 
the fact remains that they bln/ed the trail. What 
they lacked in theory, they made up in practice. 

But m M. N. Roy, a revolutionary who mu 
smuggled outside India to negotiate gun-running, 
one meets an altogether different type of lighter. He 
developed into an intellectual giant. He carried the 
torch of revolution in three continents. He was a 
great thinker and theoretician. He could discuss 
mathematics with Einstein and talk on revolution 
with Lenin. Along with Abani Muketjce he founded 
the Indian Communist Party in 1919 in Tashkcnd 
The present communist parties in India arc not 
continuations of that party. Roy was wanted m 
Peshawar conspiracy (1922), Kanpur communist 
conspiracy (1924) and Meerut conspiracy (1929). In 
spite of the zigzag course of his life, a part of which 
is construed as apostasy, next to Bhagat Singh, hi, 
is the greatest figure in the propagation of socialism 
in India, M.N. Roy with his periodical Vanguard 
published from Switzerland and smuggled to India 
and his other books carried the message of socialism 
to the elited and intellectuals including Nehru, but 
it was Bhagat Singh who with a couple of bombs 
thrown in the then Central Assembly in 1929 to 
command hearing even from the deaf, carried the 
earth-shattering message of socialism to the masses 
of India. He used the courtroom as a platform for 
propaganda. Apart from his long statement in 
court declaring socialism as the goal of the revolu¬ 
tionary party, it is on record that he long with his 
undertrial comrades celebrated Lenin day and 
October Revolution day in prison. Bhagat Singh 
was hanged later on, and has along with Chandra 


shekhar Azad become, whether one likes it or not, 
the symbols of the light for socialism in India. It is 
owing to them that the man the street began to chew 
the cud of socialism. In 1928 it is at his and Azad’s 
instance that the name of the party Hindustan 
Republican Association was changed to Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Association. The founder of 
this party was Shachindranath Sanyal, twice 
sentenced to transportation for life. Sanyal's concep¬ 
tion of ideal society was the Soviet Society in 
modern times and the society created by the rishis 
in ancient, times. This conception of jutaposing 
Soviet society and ancient Vedic society may be a 
little crude, but it shows his great admiration for 
the Sovit experiment. He was a great admirer of 
Lenin. 

Bhagat Singh’s impact was felt throughout the 
whole country, so much so that Nehru in 1930 also 
declared himself a socialist and a republican inside 
the Congress, Take note ot the fact that Bhagat 
Singh’s party was named Hindustan Socialist 
Republican party m 1928 and Nelnu raised this 
slogan in 1930. It can be said Nehru stole the 
thunder of Bhagat Singh. Bhagat Singh was hanged 
and Chandrashekhar Azad died in a gunfight, but 
Nehru remained and would be judged by history as 
to what extent he pushed the cause of socialism 
forward during his regime of 17 years. 

To the people ot the U.S.S.R. the great October 
Socialist Revolution is histoiy, but to us Indians, 
it is more than history. Allow me to say that in 
the history of the homo sapiens it was the greatest 
event alter the epoch of primitive communism, 
because it finally set man free from the exploitation 
by man. Many other ievolutions, for instance the 
French Revolution with its slogan of liberty, 
equality and fraternity bad promised this very thing. 
But thanks to the machinations of the bomgeoisie, 
the masses that spearheaded the icvolution were 
left high and dry with of course some consolation 
prize such as democracy of dubious denomination. 
Liberty was interpreted as liberty of the bourgeoisie 
vis-a-vis the feudal class, fraternity and equality 
were given similar content, from (979 to 1917 is a 
long journey full of events. 

Time was when dcmnciacy was dreamed as the 
panacea. But when actually democracy was 
established, it w'as discovered to the chagrin of 
democrats that the moneyed classes manage to 
manipulate democracy in such a manner as to come 
out always on the top. Democracy serves as a fig- 
leaf to conceal the nakedness of class rule. Under 
the present state of the world, democracy cannot be 
static, it must cither grow either grow into socialism 
or deteriorate and stagnate to Fascism. . Tha is 
why we look towards the October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion with hope and confidence. 


October, 1977 
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"Role of Sales-Tax in States' Revenue Poof" 


—Mahesh G. Varma 


We know it on the authority of those who have 
delved into these matters that the Salcs-tax was not 
unfamiliar to the people of ancient India, and that it 
occasionally played a sinister part in the hist* ry of 
medieval Europe. The past few years have witnessed 
momentous events in India. The inauguration of 
Provisional Autonomy and the separation of Burma 
on April 1, 1937, the Second World War, the parti¬ 
tion of the country, the political and financial integra¬ 
tion of the Princely States have produced fir leact.ing 
effects on Government finances. The State Govern¬ 
ments in our country hesitate in imposing dirret 
taxes frr they-are afraid of losing the confidence of 
the people. Moreover, the tax collecting machi cry 
in the States is not efficient in a fministering the 
direct taxes. Consequently, the reliance on indirect 
taxes has been increasing. 1 In view of the same the 
Union Government has made the appointment of a 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. L.K. 
Jha, to review the existing structure of indirect 
taxation, and advise the Government of India on the 
steps to be taken. It has brought into sharp focus the 
problem created by the continued, and heavy reliance 
on the indirect tax system in India. Now the new 
Central Janata Government has rt quested the said 
Committee to submit its Interim Report on the issues 
early to be discussed in the Parli rmrnt. In this paper 
an attempt has been made to highlight the problems 
relating to Inter-State Trade, uniformity of rates, 
exemptions and procedure of Salrs-tax system. An 
analysis will also be made to examine the availability 
of resource allocation to the States’ Revenue Pool to 
meet out the requirements of their Economic Develop¬ 
ment avoiding an inflationary measures during the 
period under review. 

The State Governments have eeased to be police- 
states, and are entrusted with enlarged functions. 
Highly progressive direct taxes reduce the capacity 
for saving, and lead to a decline in private invest¬ 
ment. The State Governments have to make up for 
this decline in private savings, and investment, so 
that economic development of the country may not 
suffer. 2 * They, therefore, undertake large schemes of 
capital investment. Under these circumstances 
greater reliance on indirect taxes is inevitable, though 
they could be made to fall more heavily upon the 
rich by exempting necessities and taxing luxuries 
more heavily, in view of making an effort to achieve 
the Equity. 


(1) Cutt, James—"Taxation & Economic Develop¬ 
ment in India*’—Chap. 1, p. 12. 

(2) Govt, of India, The Report of Taxation 

Enquiry Commission— 1953-5+ Vol. II, P. 258. 
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Indirect taxation cannot be related to ability, 
every time a consumer buys a commodity it is 
impossible to impose the tax in accordance with his 
ability. It can be made lomefohat less regressive by 
imposing heavier taxes on commodities consumed 
mostly by the rich. In underdeveloped countries, 
like India, the majority of the people are poor, and 
considerations of administrative cost restrict the scope 
of taxing them directly • Hence, in such countries 
indirect taxation occupies a relatively more important 
position. A reduction in direct taxes and an increase 
m indirect taxes will encourage savings, as enhanced 
prices will reduce consumption. Such taxes induce 
the produce!s and as well as consumers to ec6t ; omise 
in the use of the taxed commodity. It also suggests 
that indirect taxation could be used as a powerful 
influence to regulate the distribution of resources 
between different industries. Indirect taxes are less 
injurious to woik incentive, and are useful under 
inflationary conditions to immobilize excess purchas¬ 
ing power. 4 As regards, the welfare ground, the best 
indirect t ixe* are those which tax commodities whose 
demand is inelastic, because in that case the loss of 
consumer's surplus i* less. 

A multi-faceted goal of indirect tax policy is an 
improvement in the allocation of resources to the 
Union Government, as well as to the State Govern¬ 
ments. T he above fact may be verified from the 
statistical data. 

During the year 1951-52 to 1955-56 the amount 
of direct tax and indirect tax revenues were R*. 776.92 
and Rs. 832.70 crores respectively. Separately, the 
contribution by the heads, namely, taxes on incomes, 
taxes ou property and capital transactions, and taxes 
on commodities, and services, were Rs, 302.93 
Rs. 473.99 and 832.70 crores respectively. In per¬ 
centage term the revenue from direct and indirect 
taxes to the States during the period under reference 
were 48 per cent and 52 per cent respectively with 
respect to States' own total tax revenue during the 
period as referred above. During the period from 
1956-57 to 1960-61, i.e. after the expiry of five years, 
the above per centages have changed to 42 per cent 
and 58 per cent respectively. There was a decrease 
by 6 per cent in the head of direct tax revenue. The 
above tendency, i.e. a decreasing trend of revenue of 
direct tax revenue has also continued during the 
period from 1961-62 to 1965*66. There was a decrease 
by 8 per cent in the direc^tax revenue in comparision 
with the period from 1956-57 to 1960-61. After an 

(3) Miira, B.R. ‘Indian Fedeial Finances—1960.’ 

p 21. 

(4) Bhargava, R.N. ‘The Theory & Practice of 

Union Finance of Ind'a—1956, pp. 2I3-22I. 
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interval of 15 year*, i.e., during the period fro* 
1966-67 to 1970-71, the revenue from the head* of 
direct And indirect taxe* ba* been showing a total 
amount of R*. 1261 27 and 3227.76 crore* respective- 
ly againit the State*’ Own Total Tax Revenue worth 
R*. 6,<89.03 crore* during the period under reference. 
The above figure* are »howing only 19 per cent 
contribution by direct taxation and 81 per cent contri¬ 
bution made by indirect tax revenues. During the 
period from 1971-72 to 1974-75 the above percentage* 
have changed to 14 per cent and 86 per cent rcspec 
lively Up to the year 1976-77, the share of duect 
tax revenue ha* decreased to 13 per cent and the 
share contribution of indirect tax revenue has as 
much a* increased up to 87 per cent. It u worth 
notable that the amount of States. Own Total 1 ax 
Revenue has also increased from 1609 63 crores to 
Rs 8 809 80 crores from 1971-52 to 1974-75, and 
i ,he year 1975 76 and 1976-77 the above figures 
wcre sT ’,420 60 <RE| and R.. 3,»35 70 (BE) 
respectively. In percentage terms the revenue has 
increased up to 1265 per cent, and there is an overall 
increase by 1203 per cent during the period In view 
of the above analysis it may be satd that 
the share of contribution oi direct tax revenue 
it showing a downward tendency from 48 

percent to 13 per cent, and the indirect tax revenue 
U on the contrary, showing an increasing trend of 
contribution, ie, from 52 per cent to 87 per cent 

durirg the period of 26 years. 

Generally, the most obvious purpose, all the 
developing economies, such as ours, are attaining 
through indirect taxation, is to raise tfaeir national 
revenue. Given the real difficulties of raising adequate 
revenues from other sources, it is always necessary to 
raise substantial sums bom indirect (arts, if the 
Government i. not to be forced to suspend proyi'ioa* 
of badly needed services or to finance the services it 
does provide thtough open inflation. Iur«h.r 
railing the rate of growth is ahn to be considered as 
a *eparate goal of indirect tax policy. 

£ indicated by the trenu of revenue through 
■•.direct taxe* above, almost everyone would agree 
S a nation’s tax system should show some degree 
of nrozreisivity, »o that inequalities m income be lore 
WxColTd be ^uced by taxation. However, empm- 
studies in a number of developing countries have 
found that the overall pattern of tax incidence tends 
to he regressive at low income levels and progressive 
only at tle highest income levels and that only if 
are substantial direct taxes borne by the 
wealthy Thu* it does not seem unreasonable to take 
as a general goal of tax policy inclusion of n direct 
"‘'ey and reduction of regressive nr» at the 
bottom of the income scale and the increase of 

oroartsrivity at the top of the scale. 

P Ti ea.1 to find tax bases that result in regressive 
taxation. Tut far more difficult to find important 

f5 \ Tiipathy, R.N. ‘Fiscal & Economic Development 
1 in India* 1958, pp. 137-139. . . 

(6) Govt, of India—‘Report of Tax *o ? 4, £ nqiUry 
Commission-53-54, Vol. HI, PP- 333-416. 
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sources of progreuive indirect taxes. PrewnuHy 
one would go about choosing the basis for luxury 
taxation in the same way as one determine* the 
incidence of existing taxes by calculating for each 
income bracket the fraction of income devoted to 
various items of export. Tax would then be levied 
on those items of special importance to upper income 
families, but several important problems hinder any 
effort to achieve significant progressivity through, 
indirect taxation. 7 Moreover, the potentially more 
important, and crucial it is to see that in the effort to 
increase the progressivity of the tax system, what 
can be called incentive goods are not made prohibi¬ 
tively expensive Thus care must be taken that 
excessive taxes are not levied upon precisely those 
semi luxury goods that may be providing the 
incentives for the members or potential members 
of the emerging middle class to work and 
save. Care must also be taken in interpreting 
budgetary figures on tax revenues, incidence, and 
progressivity. A problem endemic to Federal 
States is that of inelastic revenue structure at 
the State level in the Federation. To this rule 
India was no exception until the development of 
sales-taxation after Second World War. The great 
significance of sales taxation in India is that it ha* 
provided a relatively elastic and productive indepen¬ 
dent revenue source to the States. This feature of 
sales tax has led an eminent U.S. Economist, Mr. 
J.K. Galbraith.® to advocate widely extended use of 
sales taxation at the State level. Mr. Galbraith’s 
advocacy of the measure is tied to his tneory of 
special imbalance. The sales-tax, as the most 
effective way of diverting resources to the public 
sector, would help to correct that balance. 


The statistical data shows that against 

Rs. 1607 63 crores of States’ Own Total Tax 
Revenue the Sales-tax has contributed to 

337 07 crores during the period from 1951-52 to 
1955 56. In percentage term the salei-tax revenue 
has secured 2.0 per cent and 40 per cent of its contri¬ 
bution towards States’ Own Total Tax Revenue and 
total indirect tax revenue respectively. The above pro¬ 
gressive trend of contribution towards the States’Own 
Total Tax Revenue and total indirect tax revenue 
is continued up to the year 1976-77, i.e., the Sates tax 
revenue has contributed as much as up to 56 per cent 
and 65 per cent to the above respective heads of 
State revenue. There is an overall increase in the 
contribution by 36 per cent and 25 per cent in the 
year 1° 76-77 over the period from 1951-52 to 1955- 
56 • The means of the above increasing the revenue 
productivity ol the sales-tax may be divided into two 
heads first, the type ol sales-tax which should be 
employed, and second, the question of taxation 

services. ^ 7*0 f>e continued) 


(7) Tripathy, R N. ‘Local Finance in a Developing 
Economy’ p. 185. 

(8) Galbraith, J K., ‘The Affluent Society , Boston : 
Hongton Mifflin, 1958 pp 315-316. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


A WONDER DRUG FOR CANCER 

Dr. B.G. Vail, a Bombay doctor along with 
hts co-reseurcbci Dr. D.K. kulkurni has found 
out a new drug for cancer front a wayside seed 
“Scnmarpus Anacardiunt". 

1 he wild seed grows viitually all over India and 
is being used in parts as flavouring agent. 1 he 
kernel of the .eed i, even chewed as any other diy 
fruit of its kind like almond or cashewnut. It ts 
found spread over in the states of Madhya Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Konkan Coast of Maharashtra and 
forests of Tamil Nadu. In the sub-Hitnalayan 
tracts east of river Boas in Himachal Poidesh ascen¬ 
ding to about 1,000 miles east of Khalsa hills in 
Assam it grows v, ideiy. 

On clinical studies it has been found ihal the 
main beneficial anti-cancer properties are contained 
in the outer gritty layer of the seeds. Dr. Vad and It is 
co-researcher Jtr.ve named the medicine as Arnica rein 
Forte. T lie medical reports, from various sources 
like the Maharashtra Medical Journal, Medical Divi¬ 
sion of the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre have 
supported the claims made by Dr. Vud about the 
efficacy of his new drug. The Vear Book of Cancer, 
in its P>76 edition said : “Anacarcin Forte, 
prepared from the seeds and mils ofSenmarpus 
Anacardmm has been used for the last 15 years for 
treatment of patients with cancer of various organs. 
The results have been very gralitying and without 
toxic or harmful effect' even after the drug’s con¬ 
tinuous use over long periods. Otal administration 
has inherent advantages as it can supplant and/or 
supplement other anti-cancer remedies with synerge¬ 
tic effects. More than 1200 patients have been 
treated with Anaearcin Forte and have achieved 
clinical benefit, subjective and objective improve¬ 
ments, alleviation or disappearance of troublesome 
symptoms with extension of survival time - the 
criteria laid down by the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion for the assessment of a new auticancer 
treat mem”. 

ELECTROMOBILES 

Many countries in the world are conducting 
intensive research for the development of electric 
automobiles which are intended to cope with the 
petroleum shortage and at the same time prevent 
environmental pollution. The electric automobile 
is powered by electricity front batteries installed in 
the vehicle, emits no exhaust fames and has low 
noise level. It does not require a transmission 
gear box and will not have starting problems in 
cold weather. 

In Japan the seeond series of experimental 
electric automobiles has been completed recently 


by the Agency of Industrial Science Technology 
attached to the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry. A 5700 million yen (approx 30 million 
dollars) project was started in 1971 for the purpose. 

The first scries of electric cars, developed by 
the Agency, three years ago, used lead batteries. 
But the maximum distance that could be driven 
without recharging the batteries was 170 kilometres 
(at 40 kilometre per hour speed) for the small 
passenger car and 120 kilometre for the small truck. 
Moreover the maximum speed was only 60 -'iJo- 
metres per hour. The first scries was therefore 
considered unsuitable for the present ‘‘high-speed” 
age. 

Therefore use has been made of a ‘ hybrid storage 
battery (iron-plus-air cells and zinc-plus - air cell) 
in the second series. Results of performance tests 
siiow that the light passenger car can attain a'maxi- 
mum speed of 100 kilometre per hour and cover a 
distance of 260 kilometres without recharging batte¬ 
ries; for the small passenger car the maximum speed 
is 70 kilometre per hour and the distance without 
recharging 450 kilometres, for llie light truck the 
figures are 70 kilometre per hour and 200 kilometres 
and for the small truck 70 kilometre per hour and 
500 kilometres. 


Nojsc tests show that the average noise level is 
60 phons, lower than the 70 to 80'phons of noise 
emitted by gasoline cars. 


But the main drawback is that when electricity 
runs out the batteries cannot be recharged as easily 
as conventional ca s can be refuelled. If the bat¬ 
teries go dead unexpectedly, the cars must be towed 
to a recharger. 


I he Soviet Union also has been carrying on 
research on the line. Soviet engineer Lev Shu- 
gurov is busy in the development of a perfect 
electromobilc. For carrying stored el-ctrical energy 
he has used lead-acid batteries. Theyristor con¬ 
trol units, converters of DC current into AC etc. 
have been incorporated into newly developed 
Soviet electromobilcs but still batteries account for 
half their weight and the distance they can cover is 
limited to 60 to 80 kilometres. 


Shugurov is however, hopeful that acceptable 
solution of all the problems would be found by 
scientists who have already invented fuel elements, 
new types of storage batteries and hybrid designs. 

A BOON TO THE HANDI CAPPED 

Hamburg has opened a playground which may 
by the only one of its kind in the world. All of 
the play facilities - 34 spread out over nearly two 
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thou: aKI square metres of land - are for the 
exclusive use of blind and visually handicapped 
children. Signs made of concrete and other paving 
materials indicate directions. Helped to find their 
way around, the blind yougsters can slide, swing 
climb and iv.-ig, jump and crawl and throw baiis 
against a va'i The playground belongs to the 
Hamburg Sclu oi for the Blind and Visually Handi¬ 
capped, which has also a secondary school’ a trade 
school and a Kindergarten attached to it. This 
special school a plex lias a current attendenee of 
some 300 children. 

VOYA GER I AMD II 

The main objective of the 2,085 Kg. Voyager II 
launched by NASA and a sister ship Voyager 1. to 
be launched later is to send back photographs and 
information from Jupiter and Saturn that scientists 
hope will reveal secrets of the origin of the universe 
A look at the even more distant Uranus and 
Neptune has also been planned. The Voyager II is 
to pass closer to Jupiter on July 10. 1979 and 
Saturn on August 27, 1981. From there it may 
travel to Uranus, recently discovered to have rings, 
and even to Neptune in 1989, Voyager to bias! ofl 
on September is to make its closest approach to 
Jupiter on March 5. 1979 and it will then journey 
on to Saturn, passing it at its closest point on 
Novembers, 27, 1980. It is expected to send photo¬ 
graphs and o.her data of Jupiter and several of its 
13 known Satellites. About 150,000 pictures of 
Jupiter and 16,000 pictures of Saturn and its rings 
are planned. The Voyagers will also examine 
closely Titan, one of Saturn's 10 known moons-- 
the largest known satellite in the universe and the 
only one to have substantial atmosphere. 

Both planets are giant balls of gas, primarih 
composed of hydrogen and helium. Jupiter and 
Saturn are so far away from the sun that they, it is 
presumed, escaped much of its influence and to he 
very much as they were when the universe was 

k°The two television cameras aboard each craft will 
send back pictures sharper than those carried by 
Pioneer 10 and 11. F.ach craft also carries eight 
other instruments to study the atmostpherc and 
other aspects of the planets and phenomena of deep 
space. 

The Voyager II carries messages, recorded in 60 
languages on gold plated discs as well as video tape 
records and natural sounds of earth with the hope* 
that intelligent life exists in some planets in the 
outer-space to intercept the messages for communi¬ 
cation with the earth. 

CURE FOR FRACTURES BY INJECTION 

Medical scientists at the Kishiney Medical 
Institute, Maldevian Republic, USSR have develop¬ 
ed a bone regeneration technique that will eliminate 
a fracture. At present surgeons try to ensure by 
operation that parts of fractured bone knit firmly 
together. The new technique has replaced surgery 
by a single injection. More than 500 fracture cases 


have already been treated with this non-surgical 
method by Prof Victor Belousav and Mr. Pavel 
Chobain of the Institute. 

Arktjka—the ice breaker : 

The Soviet atomic powered ice-breaker Arktika 
smashed through Arctic pack —ice on August 17 to 
reach the North Pole, the first surface ship to 
conquer the* top of the world. Arktika rated the 
world's most powerful icc-breaker fulfilled the 
dreams oi generations of sailors and polar explorers. 
On a ten-metre high steel mast erected there the na¬ 
tional flag oi USSR was hoisted At the base of the 
flag plole a capsule was attached containing the text 
of the USSR constitution and the list of the crew. 
The Arktika spent 15 hours on the North pole 
during winch scientific observations were made. A 
commemorative metal plaque bearing the coat of 
arms of the USSR was lowered in the depths of the 
Arctic Ocean. Captain Y. Kuchiyev, Commander 
of the crew dedicated the triumph to the 60th 
Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

“MONSOON-77 EXPERIMENTS CONCLUDE 

“Monsoon 77’’. the second of the three-stage 
international research programmes to study tne 
Monsoon has concluded. 

Two of the live Soviet research vessels which 
took part in the programme berthed at the Kidder* 
pore dock in Calcutta on August 22, ‘77. 

At a seminar in Calcutta the head of the 250- 
slrong team of Soviet researchers. B.S. Chuchkalov, 
said that all the tasks set lor the programme had 
been fulfilled. 

The programme was prepared in Moscow with 
the participation of Prof. Y.P. Rao. Director 
General of Indian Observatories. With the con¬ 
clusion of “Monsoon 77", the stage is set for the 
third stage of the programme “Monex 79”. 

N.P. MuKerjee. Head of the Kolaba Obser¬ 
vatory, who also participated in the exper.ment, 
told the seminar that it was hard to overestimate 
the importance of the experiments for India. "With 
the monsoons accounting for 70 percent of all the 
precipitation that India receives, it i> impossible to 
organise agriculture effiecientiy without understand¬ 
ing and forecasting weather and hydrological 
processes involved in the monsoons,” he said. 

The five Soviet and two Indian vessels were 
manned by scientists from Bulgaria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Mongolia. USA, the 
FRG and Yugoslavia. Contribution to the success 
of the programme also came from Pakistan, Bangla¬ 
desh, Amman, Kenya, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Saudi 
Arabia and Malaysia. Advantage was also taken 
of a US weather satellite which gave daily readings 
of water temperature in the Indian Ocean. 

Thanks to sophisticated computers available on 
board the research vessels, it was possible, for the 
first time in such experiments, to process simultane¬ 
ously the data received and to trarwmt it to the 
communication centre in Bombay. 
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New Trends in Agricultural Financing 


I. SATYA SUNDARAM 


It is now a well established fact that in a country 
which suffers from vast income and social inequali¬ 
ties, Government has to exercise proper control over 
the economic system in order to ensure both econo¬ 
mic growth and social justice. The poor man's 
problems are going to be solved only when the 
Government initiates deliberate programmes to help 
him. The new economic programme recently init¬ 
iated is certainly an instrument which seeks to ens¬ 
ure a fair distribution of what is produced. Another 
welcome change among our population in recent 
years is that they have discarded their old attitude 
towards development and they are now prepared to 
face the challenges of growth. The small farmers, 
artisans and other poor people are now ready tu take 
advantage of whatever facilities that are offered to 
them by the Government. 

Without adequate finance no undertaking can 
survive, much less agriculture. Agricultural sector 
is no longer free from various constraints. It suffers 
from inadequate investment, public as well as private, 
for various reason*. The banking system as a whole 
has to play a very important role in solving agricul¬ 
tural problems since in our country small farmers 
and uneconomic holdings are many. Concentration of 
holdings in a few hands has not solved the basic 
problems of the agricultural sector since the rich 
farmer* are interested in investing in non-agricultural 
sectors in urban areas for various reasons. Now, 
rightly the Government is seriously trying to imp¬ 
lement ceilings on land holdings. This measure has 
greatly enhanced the utility of bit'ks since more and 
more landless labourers, with very poor financial 
resources, are now owning small pieces of land. 
Unless banks provide adequate finance to them it is 
imposjible for them to cultivate lands entrusted to 
them not to speak of taking advantage of many new 
changes that ate taking place in the farm sector. 

It i? with a view to help the weaker sections in 
the rural areas that fourteen major commercial 
banks were nationalised in 1969. Whatever may 
be the problems of these hanks, there is no doubt 
that since rationalisation they have provided a new 
hope to the rural poor. This is because, apart from 
inti educing a number of schemes hkc Differential 
Interest Rate Scheme, the Lead Bank Scheme, etc,, 
the commercial banks have discarded their traditional 
apprt ach to granting loans and taken into account 
the realities ot changing economic and social condit¬ 
ions. In the place of security-oriented approach, 
the public sector banks are adopting nerd-oriented 
Approach. If a person is really interested in improv¬ 
ing his economic status and if he is capable of under¬ 
taking a project however small it may be, the 


banks are ready to help him in all possible ways. 
The cooperatives are no doubt in touch with local 
people and conditions, but they have miserably fai¬ 
led to deliver the goods. In fact, the financial needs 
of the farm sector are so huge that even commer¬ 
cial banks are unable to solve* them. This does not 
of course mean that there is no need for starting 
new agencies to meet the financial needs of the 
small farmers and the rural poor. The enormity 
of the problems of agricultural finance itself provid¬ 
es ample opportunities to start new institutions and 
strengthen (he old ones. 

It mutt be said to the credit of the commericml 
banks that they rose to the occasion, especially 
after their nationslisation. In respect ot branch 
expansion alone, commercial banks in India have 
created a world record...everyday five new bank offi¬ 
ces arc opened. Since the nationalisation of banks 
in 1969, more than 12,677 new bank offices have 
been opened of which 5900 offices have been set 
up in centres where there were no banking facilities. 
The average population served per bank is now 
around 2b000 as against 65000 in June 1969 As 
many as 7500 branches are now in the rural areas. 
No wonder, the borrowal accounts increased from 
barely a million in I%9 to about 6 5 million at 
present ; deposit accounts from 10 million to 50 
million in the same period. The qualitative chan¬ 
ges are also equally important. The commercial 
banks have greatly stepped up advances to activities 
such as finance for procurement and distribution of 
essential commodities, assistance to landless labour¬ 
ers to whom lands were allotted, help to the released 
bonded labour, meeting the gap due to moratorium 
on rural debts and credit facilities for minor irrigat¬ 
ion, handloom weavers and also concessional supply 
of text bioks and stationery to students. Total 
deposits of commercial banks at the end of June 
1976 stood at Rs. 1,50,000 million as against only 
Rs. G,400 million at the time of nationalisation. The 
total advances to priority sectors in r used from 
Rs. 5010 million in June 1969 to ov«r Rs. 27,700 
million in April, 1976. It is significant to note that 
advances made to priority and neglected sectors in¬ 
cluding exports and public food piocurement, ac¬ 
count for as much as 50 per cent of the gross bank 
credit today. Under the small loans guarantee sch¬ 
eme of the Credit Guarantee Corporation, an amount 
of Rs. 6,330 million was advanced till the end of 
June, 1975, of which over 67 per cent was advanced 
to small faimers and agriculturists. There is signifi¬ 
cant increase in the advances to farm sector. Credit 
to this sector has gone up from Rs. 1830 million 
(5 2 per cent of total bank credit) in June, 1969, to 
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Rs. 9,800 million (9 4 per cent of total bank credit) 
in April, 1976. The commercial banks also indi¬ 
rectly help agricultural sector through primary agri¬ 
cultural credit societies. The total short term and 
medium term loans granted to these societies stood 
at about Rs 270 million outstanding at the end of 
March, 1976. The total agricultural advances (di¬ 
sect plus indirect) have increased from Rs 162 29 
crores in June, 1969, to Rs 842.02 crores in Septem¬ 
ber, 1975. 

While the great increase in advances by Com¬ 
mercial banlis to the farm sector is highly welcome, 
the Government has also thought of setting up rural 
banks which have to meet the credit needs of small 
farmers, landless poor and village artisans. Five 
rural banks were set up on Ocober 2,1975. Now 
twenty-two such banks are functioning. In a short 
period, they have mapped up deposits to over Rs 
2.01 crores and the credit disbursed aggregated to 
Rs 3‘04 crores. The deposits came through 57,001 
accounts spread over 133 branch offices. The num¬ 
ber of accounts through which credit amounting to 
Rs 3.04 crores was disbursed till August 27,1976, was 
41,340 ... a very creditable record indeed. Near¬ 
ly 70 per cent of the small farmers are below the 
poverty line. Yet, with the advancement of new 
Arm technology, their role has greatly increased. 
They can play their role effectively only with adequ¬ 
ate facilities- It is too early to make any comments 
on the performance of these rural banks. We can 
only mention the tasks before these banks. They 
must first decide the size of the credit to be allowed to 
a small farmer, agricultural labourers or an artisan. 
This should not be based on the production capaci¬ 
ty and wage earning capacity of the borrower’s 
family. These rural banks should be manned by 
those who are in touch with the conditions of count¬ 
ryside and also the rules of commercial banking. 
Since these banks have to meet the credit require¬ 
ments of the rural poor, the interest rates charged 
by them should be kept very low. Consumption 
loans may also be allowed up to a limit at these rates. 
It is well-known that one of the causes for the failure of 
cooperatives is the excessive expense for obtaining 
credit, the average interest rate being 12 5 per cent. 
Therefore, the rural banks should collect a much 
lower rate. They can also evolve a system of “revolv¬ 
ing credit" to minimise delays in the sanction of 
loans. 

It is well known that the basic objective of a 
rural bank is to keep the administrative costs low 
by having a simple organisational structure with pay 
scales approximating to State government levels and 
provide credit at concessional rates. It should pri¬ 
marily look after those rural poor having an income 
below Rs 3000 per annum. 

The success of rural banks depends on their capa¬ 


city to improve the productivity and economic str¬ 
ength of the rural poor. Of course, in the perform¬ 
ance of rural banks so far we find disparities be- 
ween one region and another, in the farmer’s capa¬ 
city to bring his savings to the bank and alio to take 
advantage of credit facilities offered. Starting 
more and more rural banks is not a problem, but 
we should also know whether the main constraint 
is inadequate credit or an inadequate infrastructure 
which can take care of all the farmer needs of the 
and the village artisan...from inputs to marketing. 
If the latter is the main problem we should go in for 
more and more agencies like the Farmers’ Service 
Societies. 

The small farmers’ problems are multidimension¬ 
al. They not only borrow from monev lenders 
with very high rates of interests, but they also sell 
away their produce at very unremuncrativc price due 
to lack of adequate marketing facilities. They are 
confronted with the problem of securing the right 
input at the right price and of storing and market¬ 
ing their prod ice at remunerative prices. Therefore, 
along with the setting up of rural banks, there is 
need for starting multi-service cooperatives in the 
areas whose rural banks are functioning in order to 
take care of allied necessities. 

Instead of allowing commercial banks to expand 
their branches indiscriminately, the Government 
should think of starting more and more rural banks 
and other multi-service cooperatives. In this con¬ 
text, we have to greatly appreciate the performance 
of Farmers’ Service Societies suggested by the Natiorv- 
ai Commission on Agriculture. The main purpose 
of a ‘Farmers’ Service Society is to provide integrated 
agricultural credit services to the farmers by making 
the best use of the local talent and resources. At 
present more than 70 such societies are functioning 
but more than half of them are functioning in Kar¬ 
nataka alone. It would be better if more and more 
such societies are set up. They care best suited to 
look after the needs of the rural poor, right from 
providing credit to the stage of marketing. The 
society supplies agricultural inputs to its members on 
cash and credit basis at reasonable rates. A tractor 
can also be hired out to small and marginal farmers. 
The society also possesses a warehousing unit of its 
own with the help of the State Warehousing Corpor¬ 
ation and the sponsoring commercial bank. Each 
society now and then conducts agro-economic surveys 
to prepare specific programmes for each area. 

The small fanners and the rural poor require 
institutions which extend help to them not only in¬ 
cash but also in kind. Instead of establ¬ 
ishing a number of agencies the Central Government 
should concentrate on a few agencies like the Far- 
•mers* Services Societies and Rural Banks to solve the 
credit and other problems of the weaker sections in 
rural India. 


October, 1977 
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AMAK GHOSH 


CRICKET 

Jubilee Test 

The Jubilee Test between England and Australia 
which started at the Lords on June 16 came to a 
close at the Oval on August 30. England and Aus¬ 
tralia drew the fifth and final test at the Oval, when 
in reply to Engand’s first innings score of 214, the 
Aussies made 385 gaining a lend of 171 runs. 
England, in the second innings, could collect only 
57 for two. when bad light ended the play. The 
fifth Test was merely a routine affair because the 
Ashes had already slipped out of the Kangaroo’s 
grips, as a result of the first four tests of the series 
England had won the second, third and fourth Tests 
by as large margins as seven wickets, nine wickets 
and an innings 

England under ihcii new skipper. Mike Brearlcy 
proved to be a better team in all respects than the 
Ausmcs led by Greg Chappei. The Englishmen had 
produced an all-round competent team. Bob Willis 
was very effective with the new ball. He took his 
lOOlh Test wicket in the scries On the batting 
side.the return of Boycott after a spell of absence, 
had its immediate effect. His scores of If7 and 80 
not out in the third Test at Nottingham and a mas¬ 
terful 191 in the l-'ourth Test at Leeds were brilliant 
achievements which contributed a lot towards Eng¬ 
land's v : ctor>. He was justifiably acclaimed as the 
“Man of the Series ’. The side did a magnificent 
job m fielding, both dose in and in outfield. The 
performance of Gieg, Knott, Brcarlcy and others in 
this vital department was instrumental in England’s 
victory by such a wide margin. 

J fie ineffectiveness of the Australian side had 
been evident from the senes of one-day matches 
which England won 2-1 Erstwhile the fast bowler 
Dennis Lillee made the Australian attack devasfat- 
ingly effective. His absence along with (he retire¬ 
ment of batsmen like lan Chappell, lan Redpath 
and Ross Edwards had depleted the strength of the 
Australian side Jeff Thomson was their main bow¬ 
ling hope but he was only half as good because of 
I]is serious shoulder injury last year Max Walker 
was not an apt replacement for Lillee at the other 
end to Thomson. Young Len Pascoe, who bowled 
effectively in the latter Tests, lacked sufficient experi¬ 
ence On the hatting side, Greg Chappell. Doug 
Walters and Rodney Marsh were the only batsmen 
of class and experience Of those three again, 
Wallers and Marsh failed to play up to their 
standard. 

It is interesting to note that the last time that 
England had been able to win back the ‘Ashes’ from 


the Australians was in the year of Queen Elizabeth’* 
coronation and in her Jubilee year now the ‘Ashes’ 
have again been restored to England. 

HOCKEY 

An Unsavoury Episode 

World Cup Hockey is scheduled to be held at 
Buenos Aires in Argentina in March next. As a pre¬ 
paration to it a coaching camp has been started at 
the National Institute of Sports, Patiala, where the 
Indian team is in the process of being put to shape 
by the coach Mr. R. S. Gentle, with the hope of 
regaining our prestige in World Cup Hockey. But 
this hope has been rudely shattered by’ynsports- 
man —like and undignified conduct of three famed 
and seasoned phycrs-Shri Surja Singh, Shri Balciev 
Singh and Shri Virender Singh, who left the coach¬ 
ing camp without permission. 

These player; have made serious allegations 
against one ot the selectors Major General 
E. D’souza. that the latter had openly criticized a 
particular state or community at the Selection 
Committee meeting, that he was ‘allergic’ lo a parti¬ 
cular community and that the players were being 
treated as "third class citizens'. 

M-.ij Gen, D’souza refuted the charges as comp¬ 
letes baseless and unfounded,. Mr. Gentle, the 
coach, has criticised rho allegations as ‘a trumped up 
story' 

On the other hand the Vice-President of the 
Indian Olympic Association, Mr. Oraraon Singh, the 
Punjab Sports MinisteJ.Mr. Sukhdcv Singh Dhindsa, 
the former Chairman of the T. H. F. Mr. Prithipal 
Singh and the former captain of the Indian Hockey 
team Mr Ajit Pal Singh have all found fault with the 
behaviour meted out to the players by the officials 
According to them all is not well with the present 
1. H. F. set up, there being serious infighting and 
rivalries and also regional bias. In a Television inter 
view with Mr. Aslam Shcr Khan on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, Mr.Dhyan Chand, the Hockey wizard, com¬ 
menting on the episode said that the trio defaulted 
only in not informing everybody before they left 
the camp, otherwise the indignities that were inflic¬ 
ted on the players by the officials justified their 
action. 

All these smack of narrow outlook, rank provin¬ 
cialism and petty chauvinism. All our loud talks of 
national integration have been lip-deep, an eyewash 
without any semblance of sincerity behind. Even in 
the sportsfield there is no teamwork, no brotherli- 
ncss and no sharing of responsibility. Mean envy and 
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unhealthy rivalry come in the way of thinking of 
India as a whole. National prestige is sacrificed at 
the altar of provincial fanaticism. It appears that 
the officials of the I. H. F. have not learnt any 
lesson from India’s debacle at the Montreal Olym¬ 
pics. Unless a rapport is established between the 
officials and players, the future of Indian Hockey 
is doomed. 

But we must say, at the same time, that how¬ 
ever strong might have been the provocation, the 
three responsible and experienced players had no 
justification to leave the coaching camp without 
informing anybody. They would have placed their 
grievances against Maj. Gen. D' sou/a to their coach 
Mr. Gentle or to the J. H. F. itself. They should 
not have thrown to the wind their sense of responsi¬ 
bility, discipline and patriotism. They arc renow¬ 
ned players and should have known that a player 
is expected to play to the whistle. They could 
not simply leave the camp in a huff like imma¬ 
ture and irresolute youngsters. Such tantrums do 
not pay in the long run. 

TENNIS 

Davis Cup, 1978 

Wc welcome Shri Premjit Lall as the new non¬ 
playing captain of India’s team for the 1978 Davis 
Cup tournament. He succeeds his colleague Shri 
Ramanathan Krishnan. For the past decade or so 
non-playing captain and Ramanathan Krishnan were 
almost synonymous. 

Sri Krishnan’s service in the cause oi Indian 
tennis has been of inestimable value. He has been 
a source of inspiration to his successors. By his 


(Could, from 

Major production targets have also been set for 
engineering industries such as sponge iron, iron 
products, aluminium, trucks, saloon cars, engines, 
various pumps and hand apparatus, ceiling fans, 
water and electricity meters, refrigerators, washing 
machines and deep freeg/ers, boilers, heaters and 
gas cookers, air conditioners and aircpolers etc. 

In the agriculture sector, the plan aims at achiev¬ 
ing the following growth. Wheat- 2 to 2.44 million 
tons; Barley -8,60,000 tons; Meat—18,200 tons; 
Chicken—84,000 tons. Eggs -1,200 million: Fish — 
50,000 tons and Milk—64,400 tons. 

Services are also to be expanded to keep pace 
with the increase in national income and the deve¬ 
lopment of socialist transformation. By the end of 
the fits* Five Year Plan. Social service growth is 
expected to have realised a 45 per cent increase. 
That basically includes free education and medicare 
as well as human development in sectors such as 
various forms of education and technical training. 


able coaching, judicious guidance and all-round 
encouragement he raised the level of Indian tennis. 
He earned a name for India in the world tennis 
arena. 

The reason for change in the captaincy arose from 
the inclusion of Sri Ramesh Krishnan, Sri Rama¬ 
nathan Krishnan’s son, in the Davis Cup panel of 
players for the year 1978. The executive committee 
of the All-India Lawn Tennis Association fell that it 
would be embarrassing for Sri Krishnan, as the 
captain, when (he issue of including his son in the 
team came up. Whatever the reason may be, it is a 
healthy sign that instead of requiring the veterans to 
continue in the official posts for decades together, a 
new incumbent has been given a chance to prove his 
worth. 

The panel of players selected for the Davis Cup 
1978 consists of Vijay Amrithraj, Anand Amrithraj, 
Shashi Menon, RameshKrishnan and Jai Kumar 
Royappa. 

Shri Dilip Bose, Secretary of the A 1 L T A has 
released the following list of rankings for 1976-77. 
Interestingly enough, India’s topmost players viz. 
Vijay Amrithraj, Anand Amrithraj, Shashi Menon 
and Gaurav Misra have not been ranked for want 
of sufficient data. 

Men’s singles : I .J. Royppa, 2. Ramesh Krishnan 
3. Ramanathan Krishnan, 4. C. K. Bhoopathy, 5. 
Shankcr Krishnan, 6. Rajesh Batra, 7. Nimesh Dcsai 
and Chiradcep Mukhcrjea, 9. Narindcr Singh and 
10. Shyam Minotra. 

Women's singles:!. Mrs. Nirupania Mankad, 
2. Mrs Susan Das, 3. Miss Anu Peshawaria, 4. Miss 
Amrita Aluwalia, 5. Miss Udaya Kumar and Miss 
Susan Jones 7. Mrs. Kiran Bcdi. 

page 23) 

The Plan has also laid stress on the necessity of 
developing services in rural areas such as housing, 
provision for drinking water and rural electrifica¬ 
tion so as to close the gap between the rural areas 
and the cities. Recognising the important role of 
electricity in the country's development, the plan 
has laid down a target of increasing the electric 
power from the present 1400 megawatt to 4000 
megawatt at the end of the Plan period. 

In order to achieve a balanced and co-ordinated 
growth in all sectors, the plan has emphasized on 
the necessity of co-ordination among various sectors 
through the undertaking of each ministry and 
department to draw its own implementation pro¬ 
gramme in the content of overall national plan. 

The Plan Law has also laid stress on the impor¬ 
tance of achieving the targets according to the 
priority list drawn up and in the time limits already 
set. It has also stipulated follow-up guidelines and 
means. 
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SPEECH 

by 

Mr. NGUYEN DUY TRINH 

Vice Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the S.R.VA. . 

AT THE 32ND SESSfON OF THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(Abridged by Our Correspondent) 


Mr. President, 

I would like to sincerely thank the General 
Assembly lor having unanimously accepted the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam as a member of 
the ,United Nations Organization. From this 
rostrum may J convey to all the delegations to 
this Assembly and to all peoples throughout the 
world the frienship and warm greetings of the fifty 
million people of Viet Nam. 

The D. R. V. N. with over four thousand years 
of glorious national history behind it came into 
being in the same year as the U. N. O, born of a 
common struggle against fascism. Viet Nam 
should have had its legitimate post at the I N as 
early as 1945. But stubborn imperialist aggression 
constantly brought us the calamity of war. Millions 
of people were killed or disabled. Thousands of 
villages and towns were razed to the ground, 
industrial and agricultural production suffered 
serious destruction. What is even more disastrous 
was the fact that as a consequence of neo-coloni¬ 
alism part of the population of Southern Viet Nam 
was driven into unemployment, illiteracy and 
depravation-their minds poisoned, their human 
dignity trampled upon. Smashing all obstacles 
our nation rose up and fought wilh tenacity and 
courage, holding the banner of national indepen¬ 
dence and socialism, combining the strength of the 
nation and that of our time, the Vietnamese people 
won a great historic victory and today here is the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam present among the 
world community enjoyed total independence and 
freedom and with its territory completely 
reunified. 

The victory of Viet Nam is also a victory 
of a common struggle of the world's peoples 
against imperialism in order to secure indepen¬ 
dence and freedom. The victory of Viet 
Nana demonstrates this shining truth of our time : 
even a small nation provided it is united and 
determined to fight along a correct line and enjoys 


the sympathy and support of progressive mankind 
1S quite capable of defeating all aggressors. No 
reactionary force, however powerful, can prevent 
the people from securing independence, freedom, 
peace and happiness. 

The past 60 years, particularly those since the 
world war two have greatly changed the face of 
the world. The system of socialist countries have 
grown continuously. The national liberation 
movement has launched strong attacks on imperi¬ 
alism and colonialism and won victory after 
victory. 

The struggle of the labouring people in different 
countries for their economic interest and democratic 
right against fascist repression had developed 
extensively and overthrown many cruel dictatorial 
regimes. Faced with the offensive of these three 
revolutionary currents, imperialism, colonialism, 
neocolonialism and other reactionary forces are 
making every effort to hamper the advance of these 
currents. 

Bur never before have the peoples of the world 
faced such bright prospect as today. The balance 
of forces has radically changed in favour of peace 
and revolution, creating a real possibility to prevent 
a new world war and bringing about extremely 
favourable conditions for the nations to forge 

ahead and obtain the lofty objectives of our time_ 

namely peace, national independence, democray 
and socialism. 

After so many years of fierce and hard struggle 
the foremost task of the Vietnamese people now is 
to exert every effort to build their country, rapidly 
heal the wounds of war, restore and develop their 
economy and culture, and do away with Poverty 
and backwardness. To Tufil these pressing tasks, 
the Vietnamese people have no greater desire than 
to. build their new life in peace and will definitely 
not allow any reactionary force to encroach on 
their independence and freedom. 
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In a field of foreign relations, Viet Nam 
pursues a basic policy of peace, friendship and 
international cooperation. In carrying out an 
independent and sovereign foreign policy, the 
S.R.ViN. makes every effort to strengthen solidarity 
and fraternal cooperation with the Soviet Union, 
China, and the other socialist countries, to preserve 
and develop our special relationship with our 
close neighbours Laos and Campuchia, to promote 
solidarity and friendly cooperation with the non- 
aligned countries, the Asian, and Latin American 
countries. 

With regard to the countries of South Last 
Asia, we will develop relations of friendship and 
cooperation in conformity with our 4-point policy. 

We. are prepared to discuss with the United 
States a satisfactory solution to the problems still 
outstanding with a view to normalizing relations 
between the two countries. 

The Vietnamese people arc determined to strug¬ 
gle for monkind’s legitimate rights, lirst of all the 
fundamental rights of oil men and women, 'the 
past bloody war in Viet Nam, the Zionist aggres¬ 
sion against the Arab people, the racist regimes 
in Southern Africa and colonial occuption of other 
places prove that peace is inseparable from respect 
for these fundamental rights. 

The S.R.V.N. once again reaffirms its resolute 
support for the struggle of the Arab and Palest¬ 
inian peoples to recover the occupied Arab ter¬ 
ritories and to regain the legitimate national 
rights of the Palestinian people including the right 
to establish a Democratic Palestinian State in their 
homeland. 

We resolutely support the struggle of the people 
of Zimbabwe, Namibia and South Africa to rid 
themselves of tne barbarous colonialist and racist 
regimes in Southern Africa. 

We resolutely support the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence and soverignty being waged by the peoples 
of Cyprus, Puerto Rico, the Islands under trustee¬ 
ship and territories stiil not independent : Last 
Timor, West Sahara, etc. 

We resolutely support the struggle of the Kore¬ 
an people for the peaceful and independent reuni¬ 
fication of their country and for the total with¬ 
drawal of foreign troops and military equipment 
from South Korea. 


We unreservedly support the liberation of 
Twaiwan by the people’s Republic of China. 

We demand the removal of the US military 
bases from Guatanamo, Diego Garcia and 
elsewhere. 

We unreservedly condemn the fascist repression 
in Chile. 

The Socialist Republic of Viet Nam pledges 
itself contribute to the struggle for a new intern¬ 
ational economic order in accordance with the 
trends set at the Summit Conferences of non- 
aligned countries in Algiers and Colombo. 

In the construction of their country, the 
Victnames people having abundant manpower and 
rich natural resources and enjoying broad inter¬ 
national support and cooperation arc sure to over¬ 
come the present state of devastation and poverty, 
will make still worthier contributions to the revo¬ 
lutionary cause of the peoples of the world. 

Availing myself of this opportunity and acting 
upon the earnest wish of President Ho Chi Minh 
as set down in his Testament, I express the sincere 
gratiude of the Government and people of the 
S.R.V.N. 10 the fraternal socialist countries, the 
non-aligned countries, and all peace and justice- 
loving governments, mass organizations and in¬ 
dividual persons for their persistent support to our 
people both in the long years of the fierce trial 
of the war formerly and in our present endeavour 
to heal the wounds of war and rebuild our country. 

Wc also thank those governments, organizations 
and prcsonalities inside and outside the V.N.O. who 
have repeatedly raised their voices to demand that 
the U.S. Government contribute to this underta¬ 
king. On my coming to the United States [ wish 
to extend warm and friendly greetings to the 
American people and heartfelt thanks to those 
American friends who for the sake of justice have 
given and continue to give their support to the 
Vietnamese people. 

In recent decades, though not then a member 
of the U.N. Viet Nam through sacrifices in blood 
made a worthy contribution to the common struggle 
of the peoples oflhe world for peace, national 
independence, democracy and social progress in 
conformity with the objectives of the U.N. The 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nani will closely co¬ 
operate wi i h the other members of the U.N. to 
realize these lofty goals. 


The key to Swaraj is not with the city bat with the villages. 
When I succeed in ridding the villages of their poverty, 
I have won Swaraj for yon and for the whole of India. 

- — Mahatma Gandhi 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVACHARYA 

XIX 

(The Ancestore) 


My dear Buroda, 

Keyurkati, 
April 29. 

You have accused me of having kept you in 
suspense regarding the sequel that followed mv 
return to Krjuikati from Lakshmipur. You hive 
expressed your frank surprise that I did not know of 
Lxkshmipur and my ancestor’s property there. It 
is really a surprise, almost a revelation to me that 
I who slept in the outer hall of the ruined tcmp.'e 
at Lakshmipur am the legal heir of the property 
still,. It is still in the name of my grandfather, 
thanks to the efforts of Min Devi. It is possible, 
I have been assured, by the old lady of Lakshmipur, 
to have my name recorded in the ‘sherista’ of the 
local Zeminder, provided, I am prepared to spend 
money on certain legal processes called affidavit, 
declaration, etc... 

What do I care for a ruined temple and a few 
acres of land full of jungles and snakes? If my 
grandfather Shibendra Roy Choudhury could forsake 
property, wife and child - for the call of the un¬ 
known, I who have no wife or child, and who have 
no intention of having either of the two, can very 
well keep myself aloof from lawyer* and their 
processes. I fail to undnstand why Mira Djvi 
should still pay the cess on behalf of my grand father 
who turned a ‘Sadbu\ according to the belief of 
the old lady, or died in the Hiuoal »yas while retur¬ 
ning from his last pilgrimage to the Holy Badrinath. 
According to my father who told me once when 
I inquired of my grandfather, the latter called, 
‘Shibooda’ by the old lady Snehalata Pakrashi, was 
still alive somewhere in Tibbet or Nepal, and 
would return to his native village before breathing 
his last. An astrologer had, he explained, said as 
much, by studying the signs of the zodiac in the 
horoscope of the old gentleman. My father appare¬ 
ntly had showed the horoscope to an astrologer 
at the instance of my grandmother’s, sister who was 
then still alive .. 

I have not told you much about my ancestors. 
Why should I ?... Is it of any consequence to others, 
if I happen to be the dr scendant of such and such 
sire, grand sire, and great grand sire...Even you who 


take interest in me and my predicaments, may feel 
hired if I begin to talk of my ancestors and the 
ancestral heritage. But as you have 
expressed your special inteiest . in the 
subject, I may tell you the following in brief. I 
belong to the c!.in that claimi the celebrated sage 
Ktsyitp as the original ancestor. May be Kasyap 
or Caspian S;a is named after my original ancestor. 
Ho v much of Aryan features I possess is not.clear 
to me but I am not ashamed if some of my ancestors 
fell in lo/e with the Doavidians of the south, and 
their sous, barn near the seas, by tropical Cape 
Comorin or M idras, gave their descendants including 
me a darker tint to their complexion How the 
Brahmins came to Bengal from upper India is a 
matter of speculation among Indologists. I do not 
care to bother myself about the methods of establi¬ 
shing historical proof. It is enough for me to 
imagine the truth of a plausible explanation. Tradition 
says that Shyamalbarma, a king of East Bengal, 
invited five Brahmins of the holy B mares city to 
come to his capital and perform certain Vedic 
sacrifices in accordance with the strict injunctions 
of the holy scriptures—injunctions which had been 
unfortunately forgotten by the Brahmins who had 
migrated earher to Bmgal, and through la;k of 
practice degraded themselves ai priests of the lower 
caste. The king’s consort, a pious but superstitious 
queen, had seen a vulture on the roof of the royal 
kitchen, and out of fear compelled the king to consult 
the sooth-sayers and astrologers. The latter had 
given their verdict that it was a very bad omen, the 
peril of which could be averted only by a specific 
Vedic sacrifice involving chanting of obscure hymns 
continuously for twenty - one days, terminating in 
a final homage to Agni, the fire -god with liberal 
libations of melted bitter, sandal-wood, musk, and 
many other materials dear to the fire-god .. 

Five Barahmins of five different clans including 
scions of sages Shonak. Vashistha, Shaunak, Sandilya, 
and Sabarna came from Benares and performed 
the difficult sacrifice to the satisfaction of the queen. 
Fortunately for these Brafynins there was prosperity 
ever after—the people of the kingdom grew in wealth 
and health, I believe. Any way, they settled in that 
part of East Bengal which now comprises the districts 
of Faridpur, Barisal, Dacca, Tippera, and Chittagong. 
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My ancestor one Satchidananda Deva Sharma 
came to Bengal as a member of a later batch of 
Brahmins practising the pure cult of vedic sacrifices. 
He married a daughter, of the Shrnak clan. He 
was Kasyap, and I imagine, a lover of the moving 
habit. He would have been an explorer, if he were 
living in the days of Dr. Livingstone, for the story has 
been Handed down from father to son—I also heard 
it from father—that he killed a tiger in a straight 
fight in the Sunderbm area with the help of a strong 
bamboo-stick. How he managed to do it surpasses 
my understanding ; probably, it was a piece of sheer 
luck that the stick broke the skull of the tiger with¬ 
out being broken. Though unrecognised by his 
fellow-men, he thus belongs to that class of fearless 
gentlemen which includes such names as Sher Shah, 
the emperor of India and Sohang Swami, the 
athlete saint of Bengal of the recent pant. They 
differed from Swami Vivekananda in their philoso¬ 
phical attitude towards ferocious animals. You will 
probably recall how Swamijiin the Himalayas once 
offered his bulky body as food to a piovling tiger 
because as a ‘Sadhu’ committed to the philosophy 
of Vedanta—of Brahman as the ultimate reality, lie 
could not engage in an activity which would only 
disprove his proposition that all things other than 
the ultimate reality did not matter in the end. Come 
along* hungry Brahman in the shape of a ferocious 
man-eater I have your fill. There is neither tree 
here which 1 can climb nor any weapon which I 
can use successfully against you I have not yet 
got what I desire—the realisation of the Absolutely 
Good and Great God, but let me before death earn 
at 1 ast this merit—that my bulky body (which itself 
is tormented by thirst which cannot be slaked, 
and by hunger which cannot be removed, because 
here in this forest miles away from human habita¬ 
tion, I am unable to secure either drink or food of 
any kind) may at least be of some use to an animal 
created by God, at least in assuaging your hunger 
for the present moment”. This was exactly the 
psychological state of Swamiji, the patriot-saint of 
modern India, who anticipated Mahatma Gandhi’s 
creed of non-violence, moral purity and complete 
devotion to the cause of the downtrodden, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ignorant masses of men not of 
India alone but of all the countries of the world. 

But remember, what Swamiji practised for 
hiswelf was the principle for adoption by men who 
can aspire after the highest realisation of truth as 
indicated by Vedanta. But Swamiji also recognised 
a second best method-that of counter—attack—for 
adoption by men of the second category. In no 
case, he supported the cowardice of the gentleman 
class who do not fight against ferocity because 
they are overpowered by fear. 

My ancestor can, therefore, claim some credit, 
he was not a cowardly gentleman. But even he was 
afraid of crocodiles, and declined to settle in Jessore 
which according to a sloka handed down to present 


times describes that district as an abode of crooked 
men on land, and of erheodiles in water. How 
his successors came to settle in this part of East 
Bengal by the- river Padma is quite obscure to me. 
In fact I believe, I never heard of the name of my 
village from father, because he was of a morose type, 
and being engaged as a teacher of English in a school 
which paid him a very poor salary, he was almost 
continuously away from home, performing various 
odd jobs, including the writing out of cash ledgers 
as a part-time clerk at night. My mother, hailing 
direct from Calcutta, and being mortally afraid of 
malaria, never mentioned the name of the village 
tome. Probably because of a split between father 
and my grandfather over questions of faith and 
morals the former did not like the idea of going to 
the native village where the ancestral property was 
of little consequence in offering the means of liveli¬ 
hood. Probably, the name Lakshmipur, might 
have been mentioned to me once or twice, but being 
young I must have forgotten all ab nit it. How 
could I remember the name of ray ancestral village 
to which father never took me, and agunst which 
my mother was prejudiced as a place of potential 
peril to his b3by son. My mother, poor lady, was 
always excessively afraid of snake-bite, death by 
drowning, malaria and cholera. 

I only know that our ancestral village is situated 
in the same subdivision on the river Padma some¬ 
where in this part. 

Indeed, one of the attractions of the post at 
Keyurkati f.ir me was that someday I might happen 
to come across some gentleman who knew my 
grandfather, and who might help with directions 
to trace our ancestral abode. After all finding out 
an ancestral abode is a financial proposition—not 
always within the range of men with uncertain 
incomes. 

Any way, now that I have been able by a stries 
of strange events to locate our ancestral village, I 
feel attracted by the desire of visiting it again. 
Indeed, I am almost promise-bound to Ghateshwari 
and Pateshwari Devis as also to their mother, that 
I should visit them at least once a month. Partaking 
of their hospitality, and staying with them in one 
of their out—houses it will be indeed a source of 
recreation and rest for my nerves. They are sorely 
taxed by the complications at Keyurkati. I have 
already mentioned about it to you in my previous 
letters. 

You will be sorry again to hear that only a few 
days after I returned to the hostel from Lakshmipur, 
I was put to another trial of nerves. This was perhaps 
the most murderous of all attacks that persons who, 
for reasons of their own, nourish black hate within 
their souls have ever made against a defenceless, 
and innocent creature. Am I not innocent of all 
attempts to injure the interest or feelings of others ? 

(Contd. on page 52) 
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STORY 


A CONFESSION 

ANILA DAS GUPTA 


The funeral rites and (he Sradh ceremony being 
over, the people of the house resumed their normal 
activities. Can anyone continue to indulge in 
mourning for ever ? 

No, one cannot. Nobody’s parents live for ever. 
Prakash lost his mother in early childhood. He 
had none else to look after him except his father 
Prabir Mukher ee. His father died in quite a ripe 
age leaving behind his son, daughter and grand¬ 
children. 

Atter some days of his father's demise Prakash 
again joined the office. The children also did not 
remain at home during the day; they hail to attend 
their schools and colleges. It was only Prakash's 
w fe Aruna who was in difficulty. How could she 
spend the long hours of noon all alone ? Whenever 
She happened to look at her father-in-law's room 
she felt an unspeakable anguish in her heart. 
Although he was, in later days, confined to bed, yet 
his very presence was a solace to the family. That 
man left them for ever. There is nobody, else who 
will think about them in times of their distress and 
danger. 

Ai ima tried to sleep. But she could not in spite 
of her efforts. I hen she got up from her bed. And 
slowly she entered her father-in-law’s room. Death 
has got a peculiar attraction to human mind. 

A life-size portrait of Prakash’s father u r as 
hanging on the wall. The room was full of his 
reminiscences. The bed, bedstead, ahnirah, book¬ 
shelf. chair, the writing table and the timepiece all 
boje his touch. A black trunk with a hig-sized lock 
lay also m a corner of the loom. What could 
there be in that trunk ? 

Aruna took out the keys from the drawers- and 
opened the box. No valuable thing could he found 
in it as Aruna expected. ' There were only some 
miscellaneous sundiy papers and letters. While 
seauhiiig among these heaps of papers she noticed 
an exercise bock. She was simply astonished when 
she ft und feminine hand writings on opening the 
book. How strange ! The handwriting was just 
like that of Prakash's grandmother. She had 
written a story—“A Confession !” 

Aruna was greatly amazed. Could the ladies of 


her age write stories ? This was however natural 
for her. The lonely woman spent her whole life in 
rearing up her only son. Her husband left the 
family soon after marriage and never came back. 
Tt might quite be possible that she took to writing 
as a hobby, when time hang heavily on her solitary 
and companionless life. 

Aruna began to read the story.... 

* 

Gouri's ancestral house was situated in the centre 
of the old village - bordering on the hilly regions of 
the country. The palace of the native Prince, stand¬ 
ing at the foot of the hills on thp eastern side of the 
turbulent riyer, was about two miles off from 
Gouri’s house. The native Princes sheltered by the 
British government were very powerful in those 
days. They could play with lives of the subjects 
according to their own whims. They had even the 
right to sentence a man to death. There was no 
appellate authority against the tyranny of these 
so-called Mahrajas, 

Gouri, then could not be more than twelve years; 
at the most. She was a bewitching beauty. Even at 
that tender age her youth was in full bloom. She 
looked older than her years. Her mother therefore 
was very much woiried about her marriage. 

After her father’s death mother was her only 
guardian. Match makers began to visit the house 
very often. 

But at the very mention of marriage Gouri felt 
like crying. And with the air of an agrieved person 
she said to her mother, “Why have you become so 
eager to drive me off this house ?” 

Her mother ultimately had to give in and post¬ 
poned the marriage for the timebeing. 

Truly speaking, Gouri had no desire for marriage 
at all. After marriage she would have to leave for 
her father-in-law’s place. How could then she meet 
Manick so frequently ? 

Gouri could not even^think of spending a single 
day without seeing Manick. Manick, a good-look¬ 
ing healthy, jolly boy of eighteen with a resolute 
face, belonged to the same village. And they had 
rown up together as playmates from their child- 
ood. 
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They aimlessly roamed about in the hills and 
jungles. Being born in an environment of hills and 
forests, they had natural attraction for these things. 
Daring one such excursion, Manick found a little 
&wn and grabbing it with both hands he brought it 
straight to his home. He named it “Bidyut”. With 
great care and affection, he reared the fawn to be a 
fill! grown beautiful stag. 

All their quarrels centred round Bidyut. Gouri 
too had an eye on the deer. Who could resist the 
temptation of having such a graceful animal 1 Once, 
finding an opportunity, she managed to keep it in 
hiding. When the matter was found out there was 
a regular scene. Manick, all of a sudden slapped 
Gouri on the face. 

What a naughty boy Manick was then ! He 
could not help teasing her every now and then. 
Without any rhyme or reason he would suddenly 
pull her tresses from behind and then disappear 
with a silly giggle. 

Gouri felt ill at ease. But she was helpless. She 
cried aloud and throughout the day never talked 
with him. Manick himself made peace on such 
occasions by offering a bribe of green mango or 
guava. 

Had he given up his naughtiness on attaining 
age ? Not a bit. 

Gouri had just completed thirteen years. She 
looked like a young lady because of her unusual 
robust health. But mentally she was till an adoles¬ 
cent, not mature enough to distinguish good from 
evil. She often ignored her mother’s advice and 
secretly slipped out of the house. She could not 
understand why her mother forbade her to mix any 
more with Manick who was her playmate once. 

Mother’s advice did not appeal to Gouri in the 
least. She often went out to meet Manick without 
her mother's knowledge. But she did not go far off. 
Sitting in the solitary bushes near the grass-green 
tank, full of weeds, on the eastern side of their house, 
she used to while away her time in meaningless 
babbling with Manick. On one such occasion 
Gouri was quite taken aback when Manick suddenly 
drew her close to him and kissed her. 

He held her fast in his embrace and was quite 
unwilling to let her go. 

Gouri tore herself off from his embrace and said 
indignantly, “I shall never come to you again.” 

She decided to cut off all connections with Manick; 
but failed to stick to her determination and met him 
again; of course she did not make peace on her own 
accord. It was Manick who sent his friend Subodh 
to apease her. He personally could not dare to 
come as Gouri’s mother strictly warned him not to 
enter their house. 


After the warning Manick never came to their 
house. But Subodn being remotely related had 
a free access to their house. Rather tall and slen¬ 
der with a pair of gentle, melancholy eyes, he had 
an expression of a poet. 

"Why did you quarrel with Manick ? asked 
Subodh smiling. 

Manick told his friend about his estrangement 
with Gouri, but did not disclose the reason. 

Gouri had also to keep the reason a secret. How 
could she divulge it to anybody ? 

As if taking a brief in Manick’s support Subodh 
said, "Manick has a phenomenal affection for you. 
If you do not make peace he will leave the village 
forever.” 

How could Gouri keep her composure after all 
these entreaties ? Her anger, the sense of insult 
dissolved then and there. It was simply unbearable 
that a man would go away from the village leaving 
everything behind only for her sake ! 

In the midday when her mother was fast asleep, 
Gouri silently slipped out of the house and reached 
the bushes to meet Manick as arranged. 

Early in the morning there was a shower in the 
neighbourhood. The air which smelt of moist soil 
was sweet and cxhilarting. 

As Gauri came close to him, Manick radiant with 
delight, clasped her hand warmly; it appeared they 
had met each other after an age. They were beside 
themselves in their overflowing joy. They sat 
down on the soft velvety carpet of green grass’ And 
Gouri was quite unaware when she surrendered her¬ 
self to Manick’s embrace. 

She lay in blissful silence <m the cool carpet of 
grass. The sun was sinking then and the purple glow 
of the setting sun hovered around the bushes. 

Manick raised her chin and witJi a soft kiss whis¬ 
pered, “Won’t you return home ?” 

Gouri returned home with unsteady steps as tho¬ 
ugh she was in a trance. 

Mother did not spare her to give a bit of her 
mind. 

“You inveterate girl, where had you been so 
long ?” The way of speaking was not in accordance 
with her usual temper. They had such a scene ! 

“You went to see Manick, 1 see”, said mother 
with an angry voice. 

Gouri did riot reply and hung her head down. 

Mother in her sudden fits of temper slapped 
Gouri’s face and said, "You're a wreck, you dis¬ 
honour us, be off.” 
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Gouri felt more agrieved.than estranged. V 

Thereafter she was kept under strict vigilance. 
But was there any need of all these precautions? 
The easiest solution would have been to settle her 
marriage with Manick. But unfotunately Gouri 
Was born in a Brahmin family while that hopeless 
fellow belonged to a lower caste. As the social cus¬ 
toms prevailed at the time no guardian could ever 
think of such a match'. 

But the two lovers—Gouri and Manick—could 
easily cross the barrier. Love often inspires people to 
do the impossible. "' . 

They decided to leave their houses. A date was 
fixed; it was arranged that by midnight when every¬ 
body in the house would fall asleep, Manick, 
would announce his arrival by a gentle 
tap at the window-pane and Gouri would come 
out; in the darkness of the night they would dis¬ 
appear from the village. 

The memory. of that dreadful night lay heavily 
still in her mind. Gouri kept awake throughout 
the night with a great suspense. But Manick did 
not turn up. The night was stormy. The window 
shutters moaned and sobbed like a bereaved family. 

With grief, anger and a sense of being slighted, 
Gouri spent the whole night weeping, 

Early in thfc morning she came to know about 
the awful happening. Subodh, greatly perturbed, 
broke the news first; Manick had been arrested by 
the armed forces of the native Prince and taken to 
the palace. 

Gouri trembled in fear on hearing the 
ominous news, What crime did Manick commit 
that he had to be arrested ? 

'The crime wa% nothing but his deep attachment 
the deer Bidyut. The stag with golden and black 
stripes, was a rare beauty. There was no such 
beautiful deer like Bidyut even in the zoo, of the 
Maharaja/ The fact somehow reached the palace. 
The prince wanted to have the deer in his zoo. 

Manick anyhow got the scent before and re¬ 
moved it to a safer place. In the evening the for¬ 
ces of the Maharaja raided Manick’s house but the 
deer could not be traced. The armed forces then 
arrested Manick and dragged him along with them. 

’On hearing the sad news Gouri could not Help 
crying. Her mother was greatly annoyed when she 
saw her weeping before others. 1 

‘‘You wretched girl, what makes you weep?’’ 
she said. 

Gouri felt herself really ill-fated; ptherwise why ’ 
things would take such a turn ? StHl shehoped tint 
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hdtthick would 'certainly come b&cfc» Subodh wait 
abo trying his best for the release of his' friend. ; 

v Belying all their. hopes the shuddering news at 
last reached them that Manick had bepn sacrificed 
before the goddess in the palact-teipple. - 

Gouri was beside herself with'sorrow and hurried 
towords the bushes near the pond where they met so 
often. Sitting there all alone she wept bitterly for 
a long time. 

Manick’s tragic death Was a terrible shock to 
Subodh also. He spoke about Manick—his courage 
and affection—as long as he remained with her. It 
was really a comfort tt> hear him speck. 


Long two months' passed by. Gouri bore with 
patience the unbearable burden of sorrow. She 
thought the life was no more worth living. She 
wished to die. 

* 

Her mother was desperately trying to give her in 
marriage; she requested each and every person she 
met to find a boy for Gouri. 

One day she requested Subodh also. “Can’t you 

fix a match for Gouri, my son ?.I shall go to 

Benaras after her marriage.” 

4 ( 

“Why should you go to Benares after all ?” ask¬ 
ed Subodh surprisingly. 

‘T have no more charm in this world......The girl 

is the only chain round my feet,” she replied. 

Mother was talking with Subodh in the corridor, 
rather loudly. / Although Gouri was not pre¬ 
sent there, she heard each and every word of her 
mother. 

Mother was determined to marry her somehow. 
But how could this be possible for Gouri ? Finding 
no way out she made an attempt to commit suicide. 
She went to drown herself in the tank on that even¬ 
ing. But she could not die. She was baffled in her 
bid to commit suicide and that too by Subodh. 
Subodh appeared before her as if from no where and 
cought hold of her hand. 

He held her hand firmly and said; ‘You cannot 
die as long as I live.” 

Gouri was Overwhelmed, and couid^ only say, 
“But my mother is trying..*.,.” ‘ _j>. . ; 

Subodh remained silent for sometime and then 
said, .“Haveyou anyobjectiott tc> marry me ?” p 

Tears rose to Gouri’a eyes. Two big drop* 
rolled down her cheek^nd hr; a bewailing voice 
she answered, “But yoh know, I don’t 
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Suhcdh was evidently moved. With a deep sigh 
he said, “1 know you .don’t love. me. Put why 

$tOiild we not make an experiment ?..One day 

you may love me.” 

• His voice was soft and appealing. 

Gouri bent down her head and did not know 
what to say. 

From all points of view—social position, educa¬ 
tion, culture—Subodh was a covetabie match. Ami 
there was no guardian over his head except his eidci 
sister who lost her husband long ago. 

So Gouri was married to Subodh in no tunc. 
Before marriage Gcuri tried to speak out her mind 
to Subodh as regards her past relationship with 
Manick. But Subodh refused to hear, anything and 

said, “You need not say anything.I know you 

perfectly well." 

He held out his hand and Gouri gave him hci 

She was moved to tears with gratitude. 

Didn't she shed tears even at the time her 
marriage ? 

Yes, she did. 

After the completion of all marriage ceremonies 
and rites Gouri came to her husband's house. But 
•she kept herself aloof from her husband. Even on 
the auspicious third night of their marriage, Gouri 
sitting on the bed of flowers wept like a forlon child. 
Subodh tried to take her in his arms; Gouri then 
fell down on his feet and prayed, “Please give me 
some more time.” 

Subodh did give her time. He turned away with 
a deep sigh. 

On the next day Gouri relumed to her parent's 
house. She stayed there for long one month on. the 
the excuse of illness. Subodh of course, came to 
see her often ; but never tried to become intimate 
with her. 

Whenever Gouri looked at her husband's face, 
she felt a pang of sorrow in her heart. Didn't she 
wish in her hear1 of hearts to make this sad and 
grave youngntan happy ? 

Yes, she did. But she was helpless ; it wars 
beyond the. power of that unfortunate girl to 
make her husband happy She could not for a 
moment forget Manick. Would she be ever able 
to forget him ? 


But how long could Gouri stay away from her 
husband’s place beingja married girl ? Mother sent 
her to the Father-in-law’s house ignoring all her 
excuses. 
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Subodh too did not agree to give her any more 
time. This time he practically by force, took, her 
In his embrace. Perhaps he thought that she 
would never be able to love him if she continued 
to stay away from him in that manner. And Gouri 
had to surrender ultimately. 

Subooh was passionately in love with her. 

But within a few days alibis exuberance and 
passions died down. One day late at night when 
Gouri was lying in his arms, Subodh, with 
a worried look in his face, suddenly asked that 
crucial question .. 

Gouri could not give any answer. 

Subodh was sunk deep in thought. After a 
while he loked her full in the face and said, “Why 
are you not giving any reply ?,’ 

Gouri could not say a word. The winds she 
was about to utter died away in the anguish and 
shame which filled her heart. 

Subodh gave a deep sigh and got up from the 
bed. He walked towards the window. He stood 
by the window and gazed at the sullen sky outside, 
ft was a cloudy night. No moon, no stars flashed 
in the gloomy sky. 

And like the lonely sky everything was blank 
before Gouri's eyes. 

With her face buried in the pillow, she wept 
like anything What else could Gouri do except 
weeping ? This was her inevitable destiny ; other¬ 
wise why she could not be married to Manick? When 
marriage was impossible, why then the suicidal love 
came to her life ? 

Sitting on the arm chair nearby Subodh 
remained silent for all the time. 

But it was because of Subolh that Gouri could 
not die. She wanted to make Subodh happy by 
her service, affection and love. But Subodh didn’t 
give her that opportunity. 

The dmkness of the night deepened further and 
complete silence reigned in the house. 

Gouri fell asleep just before day-break. 

She awoke late in the morning. But Subodh 
left the room earlier. Gouri was quiet unaware when 
Subodh silently slipped out of the room. 

The morning passed into noon. The silvery 
rcdiance of noon gradually gave way to the shadow 
of a melancholy evening. But Sobodh did not 
return. He disappeared without a tracers though 
he was lost at the sea. 

Gouri was deeply shocked and amidst all her 
misfortunes realised then that she had loved Subodh 
more than Manick. 
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Gouri discovered that letter on the writing table 
of Subodh. How terribly sad and cruel was that 
letter ! He wrote’, “Try to forgive me. I know you 
tried your best to love me. It is rather myself who 
»to be blamed...” 

At the end of the letter Subodh wrote, “Do 
keep my request. Out of an injured feeling against 
me do not neglect the child. The child will have- 
recognition in the society in my name.” 

And Gouri’s son Khokan got recognition in the 
society as Subodh's son. 

But Gouri felt all the more miserable. 

The memories of Manick were haunting her 
now and then. Khokan’s face resembled him, she 
thought. She was on the verge of tears when she 
gazed on her son’s face; he would look just like 
him in his youth; she felt a shiver in her heart at 
the thought. 

Time passed and Khokan grew up. No doubt 
he looked exactly fike him. Gouri closed the door 
and brought out a photograph from the bottom 
of the trunk - it was Manick's photograph. She 
snatched the picture from Manick’s hand one day 
and did not return it. 


What should Gouri do witb the photograph 
now? Should she tea* it out ?Should she btun 
it to ashes ? 

No, she could do nothing of the sort. She 
could only keep on gazing at the photograph with 
tearful eyes. 

She wiped out her tears and kept the picture 
hidden in the folds of her blood-red wedding sari— 
at the bottom of the trunk so that no body could 
discover it even on opening the trunk. 


She was right. Nobody knew about photograph 
as long as she lived. Perhaps her Khokan found 
the photograph out after his mother's death. 

Aruna could not tear her eyes from the 
photograph carefully preserved on the last page 
of the exercise book. It exactly resembled 
Prakash's father Was not “Gouri” the nickname 
of Prakash’s grand-mother ? 

Aruna became breathless with surprise and 
excitement. 

(Translated from the story written by 
Smt. Anila Dasgupta) original Bengali. 
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If the geography teacher feel* that I have injured 
his interest, it is not my fault. I fail to understand 
such I ago-type persons who suffer from the disease 
of a motive-hunting mania of motiveless malignity A 
cal league of mine, Sri Samiran Chakravorty, a 
teacher of History, and English, one of those 
bachelors of whom I wrote in my previous letter 
to you, cautioned me against sleeping outside my 
rooms, and of strolling after dusk without compaions. 
He has also advised me to use a stick at the time of 
going to the market-place at day-time. On no 
account should I go to the market-place at night. 

Probably, he must have overheard something 
which made him anxious about my safety. The 
only person who refused to accept my Explanation 
of my absence for one whole night and 
practically for the whole of the subsequent 
day is he ; but he did not press me to 
disclose my secrets. He has come to love me as a 
brother, I suppose : I myself do feel a strange 
feeling of gratitude for his affection and sympathy. 
It is my misfortune that composed as I am through 
inherited tendencies and predispositions, and nurtur¬ 
ed and tutored as I was by what the ports call 
blessed adversity, I am incapable of nourishing the 
sweet virtues of friendship, by cultivating the feeling 
of special affection for any particular man or woman. 
Fortunately, I possess neither brother, nor sister, nor 
•ve n any cousin of whom, I am aware. Except you 
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and ‘Boudi’ I have now another friend-this Samiran 
Chakravorty-and I regret that I am unable to feel 
emotionally my obligations to any of you. To me 
you are all parts of panoramic life, and I am, it is 
not fancy, it is a truth of science, a speck, not even 
a speck, in this universe of millions of billions of 
stars and planet. Does anybody know that this our 
human life on the planet we call Earth is the Only 
form of rational existence so far developed in the 
course of stellar evolution of the universe with its 
gallaxie-; and milky ways ?”... 

I fancy there are superior creatures in a superior 
stellar world. In theory it must be conceded that 
my fancy is not a fancy but a legitimate hypothesis 
which may some day be proved to be correct. It is 
my belief based on intuitive faith in the divine, 
purpose of cosmic crcationi that some day somewhere 
in this worid of variations, combinations, dissolutions 
and yet of an essential unity, there will be a chance 
for another Columbus to discover another continent, 
beyond the oceans of space and the dark void-full 
of life’s lustrous light. And do you not agree that 
in such a continent at least a territory should exist 
in which men are all friends ? Call them by another 
name, such creatures are truly wise For us it has 
been noted by a poet again, fame is a dead man’s 
fruit, but friendship is the fruit for the living to 
taste of... 

(To be Continued) 
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FILMARQUEE 

Dhmvajyoti Roy-Cbowdhnry 


JAHAR ROY, the most popular comedian, both 
for the plebians and the intellectuals in Bengal, died 
«o I August. With him died a most remarkable 
chapter of Bengali show history. Because the man 
was more witty than humourous, more humane than 
ridiculous. An intellectual his sense of humour 
never bordered on the grotesque or burlesque, it 
rather touched the Chaplinesque traits. If he were 
a jester he could easily be one like Touchstone or 
one of the motely crowds of Shakesperean jesters. 

Roy was born at Malihara in Barisha! (Bangla¬ 
desh) in 1920. His father Mr. Satu Roy was also a 
noted actor associated with DG (Dhircn Ganguly), 
Debaki Bose and Pramathcs Barua. Parasurani, a 
celebrated Bengali author who was noted for his 
caustic satire, used to love Satu Roy so much that he 
offered him a job with the Bengal Chemical in J930. 

Schooled at Patna, Jahar Roy finally came to 
Calcutta for graduation but didn't finish his BA 
courses and drifted aimlessly on to a bigger world 
of self expression smitten by the pangs that often 
hit a man with creative ability. The next few years 
saw him as a medical representative, a proof reader 
at the university and as a tailor too. A typical case 
of a tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor ! 

Ardhendu Mukherjee and Bimal Roy, finally, 
picked him up for Purbarag and Anjangarh. ’?he 
New Theatres got him on their staff of actors lor 
some time, and this was the beginning. Since then 
he had acted over 250 films leaving (he indelible 
Jahar touch. Jahar, bracketed with Bhanu Bannerji 
(another comedian) became a household word to 
bring the roof down with laughter—genuine and 
innocuous ! 
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In 1950, Roy became an overnight success in 
Bengali • theatre with his fantastic performance in 



Ufka. He had also proved his directonal talent in 
a few welldirected Bengali dramas. A close friend 
to Ritwik Ghatak, Roy was a pukka intellectual in 
his personal life. Not only did he leave behind his 
family and admirers but also a wellsfocked library. 
And that just sums up the man 

Ray i Hindi or Urdu ? 

THOUGH claimed to be a Hindi film, Ray’s 
Shatranj Kc Khekni is unmistakably an Urdu film. 
Not by the name alone, its dialgoucs arc also in 
Urdu very close to Ray’s English translation. Sharaa 
Zaidi and Javed Siddiqui have faithfully iranscrealed 
the Urdu dialogues as it used to he spoken during 
the reign of Wajid Ali Shah A great master for 
authenticity Ray naturally has been faithful to the 
medium of expression. 

But will the censor board be able to give Shat- 
ranj its correct language certificate? In fact, the 
language point/angle of our censor board is pecu¬ 
liarly unique. And that’s a reason why we find a 
lot of films actually Urdu are named Hindi excep¬ 
ting only two : Mughal-c-Azam and Lada Maznu. 
Another funny thing, strictly from the linguistic 
point of view, is most of our films are either in 
Hindustani or straight Urdu but the censorial 
language certificates pass them off for Hindi ! Hope, 
censor board this time, with Shatranj, won’t commit 
the same sort of linguistic infanticide making Ray a 
martyr ! 
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Why Does Uttam Flop ? 

UTTAM is having a bad patch of time with 
flicks flopping like hell ! Director Manga! Chakra- 
varti, an old salt in the line, in a recent interview 
has clarified the reason in a very intelligible manner 
Charkravarti fee!-. these days nobody gives Uttam 
the kind of role he deserve-. The cui rent craze of 
remaking the popular hits of the thirtces shows the 
incompetence and lack of creative thinking of most 
of the Bengali filmmakers. 1 hey seem to overlook 
that v.hat were good during the thirtces are excru¬ 
ciatingly bore in the seventecs, the time has chan¬ 
ged, so has (he Ur-te -naturally, such films cud up 
as flops Andl'limn minus challenging roles, with 
which he used !•> he popular will) audience-, b 
loos: ;g his image in the bargain Ciiarkravati feels, 
o\e:hardened with spool's Uttam is not able to 
v-liisk off his admirereis onto a sort of magic 

CUJpCt. 

Some intelligent points abent U't;;n\ anyway. 

L' Affaire Polanski 

1 ‘ST MONTH a shocked world heard one of 
the m< -t celebrated nost-wm Furopean movie direc- 
le.fs Roman Poland.) f: cing a c» u r t tbarged with 
utpe, k»o. ipp illegal sexual infeicourse wilh a 13-year- 
old if. Polanski too pleaded w.iity 

i , w lie is und.T tiie supeiv.-.ion of two psychia¬ 
trists who arc living to tlelcrnune wliellicr he is a 
SiKi.Udly dis >rdered sex ('tfeodcs' lie coutd receive 
anv oin: of the vai ids of -interne-. mi I tiding one to 
filly years imprtsMimeut. pmlvuion. deportation 
(because he's a rietuh u.tiiouui) or being declared a 
sex maniac 

About eight ycais ago Poiauski lo-i Ins actress 
wife Sharon fain who was muidcicd i>y mi-mbers of 
Ch.irUs M aiioi'n loppy r.imii« in a tan 1 iie i ituai 
mmdei ceiemony. 

Britt Llkland Crme 

MU.SI'Kl \NI), the Swrdi-h-boir, aclrevs once 
o.i,nned io Pm.-i SeK'is. his sued pop star Robert 
ote i .v..it for up to do mii!i> >i dollais. she chums to 
have poor,t i.:d the pop smgei's career as a Rock 
■anger .md km n. Iiave been deceived and defrauded 
to the tune i f the million dollar* claimed. 

Iraqi f ilm*. 

I AS! / •om'ng: ni ou the intcniationai him scene 
are limp ideas The countiy has already made a 
got il pmgie-s {n fdm ninkim*. it has been learnt, 
Iraqi him The Head has been picked out for the 
sixth international film festival to he held at Tehran 
in November, this year. 

Hie Head tells the story of recovering the head 
of the statue of the king llatra, Sanatruk, stolen in 
1970 by a gang of international antique thieves. 

Ankur in Peking 

ACCORDING to a report, Shyanr Banegai's 
Ankur (the seedling), shown by the Indian embassy 
in China, has been received well by the Chinese film 


connoisseuces. Though no straight criticism has 
yet been received at this end. observers feel, Ankur 
has made a good impression not only on the Chinese 
but also on other foreign viewers who came to see 
the film. 



Calcutta Busy 

MCjN of life, indeed ! While two mythological 
spool n baba iaiaknath and Lakhindra-Bchula, in 
colour, me doing a roaring business, more films are 
being slxd at or aimed at muharat. Director Sachin 
Adhikaji . Ajnisueldhi abruptly sprang to action 
af'er a big, lug sleep. Sarntchandra's p'onelitmoshai 
is there too, Sahar Thekay Gramuy hemmed by 
Arati Bhallacharjce, story by Ranajil Sikchr, is fast 
nearmg completion. Sikdar claims STG will be a 
real home-pun -tuff very close to the Bengali moti¬ 
vational appioach to life. Let's hope it dives some 
good. 

Bombay Bags 

AS USUAL, there’s a long list of films with the 
same description and same names, and on the 
personality lut parade scores Amjad Klutn being 
f'attci and latter around waist and the body, Dolly 
Jean (Pill) un/ipping you-know-what at party, 
comedian Mehmood living on Calmpose, sec-me 
(Sirni) seen at the filmy do’s and finally sweet little 
Ranjceta (Luila-Majnu fame) looking out for a little 
love so that she could whip up a big role of her 
life... 

So it goes on. 

Hit Parade 

LIFTING blighty hit parade and transplating 
them on Hindustani film songs is not a new affair. 
This has been going on right from 1956. According 
to a source, son a very famous musician father 
(Bengali) has toppled all previous records hindifying 
all his records from foreign sources without acknow¬ 
ledging, of course ! He even bagged a couple of 
prizes from the record company for the plagiarisa- 
tion. 
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THE PEOPLE’S ADMINISTRATION HAS COME 
FORWARD WITH A 
SOLEMN PLEDGE 

TO 

o Bring about an all round improvement In the quality of life of the people, 
o Provide clean and efficient Administration. 

o Increase employment opportunities in a big way through-low-investment 
projects. 

o A new deal for the people living in slums, resettlement and unauthorised 
colonies and rural areas 

The other main thrusts of the New Developmental Programme are to be : 

o Construction of 70-80 thousand houses per annum, 
o Cheaper loans and raw material to Harijans to make them self reliant, 
o Special emphafis on Social Welfare Programmes. 

o Remoulding of education to suit the needs and aspirations of the people. 
o Better and rationalised transport, 
o Progressively increasing use of Hindi In official work, 
o Consultation and involvement of the people in policy formulation. 

LET US HELP BUILD A DELHI 
OF WHICH WE AND ALL INDIANS 
WILL BE PROUD 

Issued by : 

Directorate of Information & Publicity, Delhi Administration : Delhi 
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60th Anniversary of tbr Great 
October Soci.viiit Revolution 


Achievements in 
Soviet Science, Technology and 
Industry 



The Soviet linion is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Combine Harvesters to 
achieve an unprecedented output of 1,00,00 0 
self-propelled grain harvesters a year. 


The good results in crop 
harvesting are due to the 
use of a reaper with a 
relief feeler device which 
functions both in 
longitudinal and transverse 
directions. 

The capacity of the single 
drum thresher is 7.2 tons 
of grain per hour. 


Cab offers maximum comfort 
and the operator has 
complete control of all the 
main devices without 
leaving his seat. 

A straw and chaff collector 
is available with the 
combine harvester at the 
customer's request. 

SK-5 "Niva" is equipped 
with trolley. 


Very good results of testing at T.T.R.S Budni (M.P.). 

EXPORTERS. 

V/O "TRACTOROEXPORT" 

21/5, Kuznetsky Mort, Moscow-103031 U S.S R. Telex : 7273. 


So/e Selling b Service Agents : 
Concord International Pvt. Ltd. 
5, Golf Links, 

New Delhi-110003. 


For further details please contact: 

The Trade Representation of USSR in Indit 
Plot No. 6 & 7, Block 50E, Nyaya Marg. 
Chenakyapuri, New Delhi. 
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Poc©»setfer m India’s progress 


in just o decade and a half Indianoil has 
reached commanding heights in India's 
public sector —turnover wise, profit-wise 
During 19/5/76 Indianoil marketed 18 5 
million kilolnres, almost 64% of the nation's 
petroleum requirements 

Our distribution network, the largest in the 
count r y, reaches remote corners A chain of 
refineries are spread across different 
regions to feed vital petroleum needs for the 
country's agro-industrial growth 

Sustained conservation effoits have resulted 
in curbing the consumption of fuel oil by 
industtinl users with substantial savings in 
foreign exchange 


Our supplies to international airlines and 
ships earn sizeable foreign revenue, further 
boosted by out export of petioleum 
products to other countnes , 

On the home front, Indane serves as an ideal 
kitchen fuel in lakhs of households m nearly 
200 towns Our research centre has come up 
with .in iinpioved kerosene wick stove, with 
a higher thermal efficiency aimed at reducing 
keiosene consumption. 

Multi-Purpose Distribution Centres a new 
concept m tural marketing, meet many needs 
of daily life, like nun-scheduled drugs, 
clothing agricultural inputs lik>> fertilizerand 
pesticides in addition to petroleum products , 
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INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED Li.naMl 


—a national tnrt fm 
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KARNATAKA TODAY 

apiece of land to 
call their own 


Implementation of radical land reform* has been a pro¬ 
gressive achievement of the Government of Karnataka. 

1,50,000 tenant cultivators now own the land they have 
worked on. 

10 lakh hectares of land now belong to the tenants culti¬ 
vating them. 

Land tribunals have been formed with people's parti¬ 
cipation to deal with applications. 

50 percent of the surplus lands available have been reserved 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

To enable tenants to pay the occupancy price, the State 
Land Development Bank has provided loans on easy terms. A 
sum of Rs. 3.12 crores has been advanced. 

© 

Issued by : 

DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 

GOVERNMENT OF KARNATAKA 
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VOICE OF INDIA 

May we meditate on the effulgent Light of him who is worshipful and who has given birth to all 
worlds. May he direct the rays of our intelligence towards the path of good. 

—Rig Veda ( Gayatri Mantra ) 

As the bees prepare honey by collecting the essences of different trees and reducing the essence 
to unity, as they are not able to discriminate, *1 am the essence of this tree’, ‘I am the essence of that 
tree— even so, indeed, all creatures here, though the reach Being, know not, We have reached Being. 
Whatever they are in this world whether tiger, or lion or wolf, boar, or worn, or fly, or gnat, or mosqui¬ 
to, that they become. That which is the finest essence - this whole world has that as its self. That is 
Reality. That is Atman. Thou art that (Tat Tvam (Asi) - Chandogya Uanishad (VIIX1-4) 

Those who followed after meditation and abstraction (yoga) saw the self power of God (deva) 
hidden in his own qualities. He is the One, who rules over all these causes from “time” to “the self”. 
In this which vitalizes all things, which appear in all things, the Great. In this Brahmawheel the self 
flutters about, thinking that itself and the Actuator are different. When favoured by Him, it attains 
immortality. - Sveta sva tar a Upanishad 

Utterly quiet, made clean of the passion, the mind of the yogi knows that Brahman; liis bliss is 
the highest. Released from evil, his mind i$ constant in contemplation : the way is easy. Brahman has 
touched him, that joy is boundless. His heart is with Brahman, his eye in all things sees only Brahman 
equally present, knows his Atman in every creature, and all creation within that Atman. 

— Bbagavat Gita ( Dhyan. Yoga ) 

As soon as all impurities have been removed by the practice of spiritual discipline- the‘limbs’ 
of Yoga-a man’s spiritual vision opens to the light giving knowledge of the Atman. The eight 
limbs of Yogo arc : the various forms of abstention from evil doing (Yama), the various observances 
(niyamas), posture (asana), control of the prana (pranayama-vital energy), withdrawal of mind from 
sense objects (pratyahara), concentration (dharuna), meditation (dhyana) and absorption in the 
Atman (samadhi). -• Patanjali {Yoga Sutra) 

Ignorance and absence of discipline arc the causes of a man’s troubles. An untrained man docs 
not percieve the injuries arising from vices : The reception of what is condemned is due to desire ; and 
anger consists in oppressing the good ; since both these are productive of many evils, both of them are 
held to be the worst evils. Hence, he who is possessed of discretion should, after controlling passions, 
abandon both anger and desire, which are productive of other evils and destructive of the very basis of 
life. - Kautilya’s Arthashastra. 

All that exists is impermanent. AH elements are selfless. Nirvana : s scrmily. peace (the three 
‘Seals’ of Northern Buddhism). - Taiso—Tripitaka (Sutra 261) 

Right belief, right knowledge, right conduct—these constitute the path to liberation. Belief 
in things ascertained as they are is right belief. This is attained by intuition of understanding. 
Knowledge (is of five kinds) : ordinary cognition (niati), scriptural knowledge (sruti), extraordinary 
knowledge (avodhi), mental knowledge (manabparya), and perfect knowledge (Kevala). Right 
conduct consists of equanimity, recovery of equanimity, absolute non-injury, freedom from subtle 
passion, and passionless conduct. — Tattvarthadhigama Sutra ( Teachings- of Jainism) 

The cause of cause is our God, there is none other, what plcaseth Him shall come to pass. 
Having created, He beholdeth His own greatness; Nanak, God is contained in all tilings. The Searcher of 
hearts sporteth is pleased ; He causeth men to do as He wishetb. Nanak, there is nothing seen but Him. 

— Guru Arjan ( Aslilapada-Il) 

With enjoyment comes fear of disease ; with social position, fear of disfavour, with riches, fear 
of hostile kings ; with honour fear of humiliation ; with power fear of an enemy ; with beauty fear of 
age ; with scholarship fear of challengers ; with virtue fear of traduccrs; with the body fear of death. 
Everything in this world is fraught with fear ; renunciation alone makes one fearless. 

—Bharlrihari (Vairagy Satakam) 

When the sun of Love begins to break on the horizon, we want to give up all actions unto God 
and when we forget Him for a moment, it grieves us greatly. Let nothing stand between God and 
your love for him . Love Him, love Him, love Him, Love is of three sorts one demands, but gives 
nothing the second is exchange, and the third is Love without return, love like that of the moths for the 
light. Love is higher than works, than yoga, than knowledge. -Swami Vivekananda ( Inspired Talks) 

The master-word of the subconscient is Life, the master-word of the super conscient is Light. In 
the subconscient, knowledge or consciousnes is involved in action, for action is the essence of Life. In 
the Superconscient action re-enters into Light and no longer contains involved knowledge but is itself 
contained in a supreme consciousness. Sri Aurobindo < The Lfe Divine) 
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EDITORIAL 


NEHRU—THE ARCHITECT OF MODERN INDIA 


On the memorable occasion of the birth anniversary of our late beloved leader Pandit JawaharlaJ 
Nehru, we join with the entire freedom and pcaccloving people of India and other countries of the world 
to pay our homage of deep love and respect to the revered memory of Nehruji, the indomitable fighter 
against imperialism, colonialism, racialism, nazism and fascism. 

Nehru, the lover of the oppressed and downtrodden, the relentless fighter for freedom plunged 
headlong in the liberation struggle of India immediately after his return from England, under the 
magnetic inspiration and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, whose unique leadership aroused the Indian 
masses to rise to a man in revolt against the foreign rule of about 200 years. The pauperisation of the 
Indian masses due to the ruthless colonial exploitation and oppression of the British imperialists strung 
a new tune of burning patriotism in young Nehru fresh from the Cambridge University. 

The teachings of Gandhi, Rabindranath and Lenin created a great impact upon Nehru’s mind to 
turn him as a real humanist. The deep yearning of the Indian people for liberation from the yoke of the 
British rule, the growing consciousness of the world for equality, dignity, social justice and welfare, the 
mighty stream of common will to build up a new world, created surging wave of patriotism in Nehru’s 
blood. Nehru combined in him whatever is best in the East and the West which stemmed out his great¬ 
ness. The glorious heritage of India and the Wesrern scientific rational outlook had full expression in the 
embodiment of Nehru’s unique personality. 

Nehx ii looked upon India’s freedom struggle as a fight for the emancipation of all exploited 
people of the world. He had the vision that India’s independence would open up a new era of liberty 
for all oppressed people of the globe. His deep love for the suffering mankind inspired him to carry on 
struggle indomitably against imperialism, colonialism, nazism, Zionism and fascism. As he was a staunch 
believer in peace he laid down the principles of peaceful coexistence, non-alignment and Panchasheel to 
usher in everlasting peace and complete disarmament in this war-ridden world. 

As the architect of modern India he took the initiative to bring about industrial revolution in 
India for the transformation of the decadent social order of our country. The upsurge of the Indian 
masses convinced him that the birth-pangs for (he establisment of a new social order free from all kinds 
of exploitation had already started. He warned his countrymen that wilhout social justice there cannot 
be peace in the society and that social justice demands radical change of the present worn-out social 
order. 


He gave a new perspective to Indian nationalism to line up with the world forces of anti-colonia¬ 
lism and freedom struggle of other exploited people. To Nehru peace was essential for the very existence 
of mankind in this nuclear age. Love for the entire mankind was the cornerstone of Nehru’s culture. 

Nehru tried to build up new India with the help of modern science and technology to 
liquidate poverty, unemployment and to attain prosperity and progress. As he was a believer in self- 
reliance he set up key industries in the public sector. As he had scientific outlook he started five year 
plans to make India self-reliant by developing her industry and agriculture. He set up scientific 
institutes to produce scientists and technologists for the invention of new machines and designs to 
•develop national industry and agriculture. During the 17 years of his Prime Ministership he rendered 
his best services to build up an egalitarian society for the liquidation of poverty, unemployment and all 
kfbds bf exproitation. Nehruji wanted his country to march in tune with the modern atomic age. He 
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looked upon the present age as the age of science and technology and with his scientific conviction strugfe* 
led hard to transform the social relations of the people and the production relations. He considered that 
the principle of socialism is an objective necessity to wipe out poverty and unemployment from India, 
nay from the whole world. 


Thus Nehru said, “We talk of freedom but today political freedom does not take us far unless 
there is economic freedom. Indeed there is no such thing for a man who is starving and for a country 
which is poor”. 

Nehru urged upon his countrymen to build up socialist India through democratic and peaceful 
methods. Thus he declared, “We have accepted socialism as our goal not only because it seems to us 
right and beautiful but because there is no other way for the solution of our econpmic problems.” He 
had the conviction that socialism was the panacea of all our ills. 

When the world today stands just on the cross-road-when the sharpening economic crisis and 
soaring inflation and unemployment have been hitting hard the capitalist world-when the spirit of 
detente and peace have been gaining strength from day to day on the one hand and on the other the 
war mongers have been conducting suicidal arms race to engulf the world with third world war, let 
Nehru's principle of peaceful coexistence strengthen the peace forces of the world to usher in lasting peace 
and complete disarmament in this strife-ridden world. 

The spirit of humanist Nehru lives even today and shall live for ever to enthuse the peaceloving 
people of India and the world to fight relentlessly for the establishment of world peace and a just social 
order free from all kinds of exploitation. 


II 

60th Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution 


Long 60 years of spectacular development and progress in USSR have rolled by since the 
glorious victory of the great October Socialist Revolution under the unique leadership of great Lenin. 
The October Revolution shook the world and heralded the dawn of a new epoch not only in Russia but 
in the whole world as well. A happy, prosperous and mighty Soviet Union emerged out of the revolu¬ 
tion with a socialist social order free from all kinds of exploitation, where security of life was assured to 
every citizen. The Soviet Union has attained magnificent advancement in all spheres of life, political, 
economic and cultural during the last 60 years. Unemployment and illiteracy were liquidated from 
Soviet Russia within 1930. Compulsory and free education was introduced in the early period of the 
Soviet State. Free medical services were available to all citizens since 1930. Only 2 per cent of one’s 
income is the house rent. In the new constitution all citizens are assured of free housing accommoda¬ 
tion. 

In the socialist economy of USSR, there is no inflation and price-rise. As ail means of produo> 
tion belong to the state, there is no question of profiteering. The prices of all consumer goods are fixed 
by the state for the welfare of the citizens. The benefit of the people is the sole concern of the state. 

The Soviet Union has been consistently upholding the policy of peace as laid down by Lanin 
Under the initiative of the USSR a mighty peace movement has been organiqpd throughout the world to 
bring about lasting peace in this war-ridden globe by ending suicidal mad arms race and establishing 
complete disarmament. If the colossal amount of 300,000 million dollars which are being wasted 
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annually to Vtiattufacture atmartients for the destruction of man and his creations, is utilised for the 
welfare of mankind, then many burning problems of the suffering world will be solved. Soviet Union s 

peace policy..brought about detente in Europe and toned down the war-tension in the world by giving 
shape to Salt and Vladivostock agreement. 

The emergence of socialist Russia gave a new momentum to the liberation struggle of the people 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America and thus hurled a deadly blow to imperialism and colonialism. The 
help of the Soviet Union without any string 1ms enabled the newly free countries to develop their 
economy for attaining economic independence. Soviet Russia has been consistently extending all-out 
help to the newly liberated countries to safeguard their sovereignty and hard-won freedom. Socialist 
Russia has acted as the beacon light to inspire the suffering and exploited people of the world to carry 
on their grim struggle relentlessly to smash the chains of exploitation for the achievement of rial 
freedom. The people of the developing and backward countries are gre'titly enthused to learn about the 
magnificent achievements of socialism iu Russia during the last glorious sixty years. They are amazed 
to find that socialism has made the Soviet people the real masters of their country by liquidating com- 
oletely all forms of exploitation. Socialism has eliminated class, racial, national and other privileges 
and established actual social equality. It has established a new type of democracy which has given each 
citizen opportunity to develop oneself to his maximum capacity and to contribute his best services to 

the society. 

Socialism has completely liquidated unemployment and poverty by providing jobs for all citizens 
with their specialisation. Education and the highest achievements of world culture have been available 
to all citizens in Soviet Union. Free medical service has been arranged for all. The Soviet state has 
set up a democratic social security system for all citizens. During the last 60 years a strong economy 
has been built up and living standard has been magnificently improved in Soviet Russia and the citizens 
are free from anxiety about the future. 


Soviet Union produces to-day 20 per cent of the total world output. While there is deepening 
recession and growing unemployment in the capitalist world, there is dynamic rate ot development in 
Soviet Union. By the end of the 10th year plan period (1976-1980) the annual grain production will 
increase by 40 million tons, the output of steel will grow by 27.2 million tons, that of oil by 149.2 
million tons, natural gas by 145.700 million cubic metres, and electric power by 341.400 million kilo¬ 


watt. 

As the constitution of the USSR ensured for every citizen the right to work, the problem of 
unemployment was fully solved half a century ago. The right to work is a yardstick of democracy in 

every country. 

The Soviet Union has attained spectacular achievements in science and technology. The Soviet 
■ Ininn sDcnds on science annually over 17000 million roubles. The Soviet scientists have achieved 
mannitont progress in the field of space exploration. They have harnessed the nucelar energy lor the 
peaceful purposes of development and progress for the welfare of mankind. 

The October Revolution created a great impact upon the national liberation struggle of the 
colonial oountries. The liberation struggle of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America received 
anewmomentum from the victory of the great October Revolution. As Lemn wrote certain funda-. 
l„,.i features of our revolution have a significance that is not local, or particularly nauonal or Russian 

but International." The October Revolution heralded the dawn of a new era in human history- 
rt,. era of the collapse of capitalism and the victory of socialism. It opened up a new epoch of socialism 
££* the world. It illumined the struggling journey of the freedom fighters with the dazzling glow 
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of socialism. It instilled the patriotic fighters with great inspiration to carry on their grim struggle for 
liberation from the shackles of imperialism and colonialism. 

Balgangadhar Tilak, the outstanding Indian revolutionary leader hailed the October Revolution. 

Jawaharlai Nehru said, “the Soviet revolution had advanced the human society by a great leap 
and had lit a bright flame which could not be smothered and that it had laid the foundations for that 
new civilisation towards which the world could advance.” 

The October Revolution imparted a new content in the national liberation movement. The 
freedom fighters realised that political freedom was not end in itself, and tha*t socialism was the 
ultimate goal. 

The October-Revolution is the greatest event of the century—the event that changed radically the 
course of human history. It has shown the correct path to bring about liberation of mankind from all 
kinds of exploitation and injustice. 

The 60th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution added with the adoption of the 
magnificent new Constitution of USSR will give a new momentum to the growth of socialism and 
peace in the world as well as strengthen further the liberation struggle against neocolonialism, racism 
and Zionism. The spectacular achievements of the Soviet Union during the last 60 years arc sure to 
inspire the entire toiling people of the' world to strive relentlessly for the liquidation of all kinds of 
exploitation. 


Jawaharlai Nehru on Socialism 

‘‘Some glimpe we can have of this new civilisation in the territories of the USSR. I look upon 
that great and fascinating unfolding of a new order and a new civilisation as the most promising feature 
of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope, it is largely because of Soviet Russia and what it 
had done and I am convinced that if some world catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilisation 
will spread to other hands and put an end to the old one which capitalism feeds. 

“I do not know how or when this new order will come to India. I imagine that every country 
will fashion it after its own way and fit it in with its national genius. But the essential basis of that 
order must remain and be a Jink in the world order that will emerge out of the present chaos. 

“Socialism is thus for me not merely an economic doctrine which I favour; it is a vital creed 
which I hold with all my head and heart. I work for India’s independent? because the nationalist 
in me cannot tolerate alien domination. I work for the inevitable step to socialism and economic 
changes.” 
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COMMENTS 


PROHIBITION 

We warmly hail the bold policy of the Prime 
Minister Shri Morarji Desai regarding prohibition. 
Shri Desai deserves commendation of the people 
of India for announcing the policy of strictly 
implementing total prohibition within four years. 
It is indeed a laudable step to implement the 
teachings of Mahatma Gahdhi, the Father of the 
Nation. 

But we urge upon the Prime Minister to direct 
the states to educate the people about the evil 
effects of drinking. A powerful campaign should 
be organised by the central government for 
educating the people about the evil effects of 
drinking. It is indeed disgraceful that while the 
freedom fighters had to face police-bat tons during 
the national liberation struggle to picket the liquor 
shops, drinking has been allowed to increase many 
times since independence. Education about the 
vicious effects of drinking is urgently needed in the 
country. As Gandhiji aroused the better sense of 
the people to give up drinking by his novel 
teachings so the conscience of the people is to be 
awakened again against drinking. We do hope 
that the government at the Centre and the states 
will take up the problem in right earnest by 
conducting tearing campaign against drinking. 
The policy of prohibition, though very good for 
the society, will fail if the people are not properly 
educated about the evil effects of drinking. 

PRICE - RISE 

It is really unfortunate that the price of the 
essential commodities is soaring up from month 
to month in spite of the warning and appeal of 
the Prime Minister and other Union Ministers to 
the traders to end price-rise. The unscrupulous 
businessmen are bold enough to raise the price of 
the consumer goods without caring for the warning 
and appeal of the ministers. The common people 
are groaning today due to abnormal rise of prices. 
Not to speak of the poorer sections but even the 
middle income group people are not able to meet 
their both ends due to abnormal price of the com¬ 
modities. Although the price of edible oil has been 
fixed by the governflient at Rs. 10/- per kilogram, 
mustard oil is being sold even today in the heart 
of Delhi at Rs. 16.90 pet kilogram. 

; No doubt the government has taken some good 
measures for restricting the quantity of food 
stocks to be hoarded by the wholesellers. But more 
stringent steps should be taken if the traders charge 
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more than the fixed rate of the government to earn 
excess profit. The greedy traders are not interested 
in the welfare of the people. Profit is the only 
guiding force of the traders. So the government 
has to take more drastic measures without delay to 
save the people from further sufferings. During 
the Puja festival season the wholesellers and 
stockists will try to fleece the people more to fatten 
their purse. The government should take 
precautionary strong measures to stop further 
price-rise during the Puja season. The abnormal 
price rise is bringing down the value of the rupee. 
This will cause cyclic crisis in our economy. As 
the purchasing power of the people will go down 
fuither the demand of the working people for 
higher wages will come up. The brewing discontent 
of the workers due to the soaring price rise will 
slow down the production in the factories. All-out 
efforts should be made by the government to 
bring down the price at a reasonable level within 
the reach of the common people. 

ELECTRIC POWER 

Electricity is the basic necessity for the speedy 
development of the country. As India is a 
developing country it needs today more electric 
power. Power is urgently needed to eradicate 
poverty and unemployment from the country. The 
electrification of every village should be the 
foremost task of the government if poverty and 
unemployment are to be liquidated. More and 
more power plants should be set up to generate 
electricity on a gigantic scale to enable even the 
rural people to start power-based cottage and small 
industries as well as to step up agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Both agriculture and industry depend on 
power for their speedy growth. 

India today is capable of producing power 
plants. If there is shortage in equipments they 
can be imported immediately. India has got 
enough of foreign exchange today which should 
be properly utilised to import these essential heavy 
machineries to make India self-sufficient. Today 
power shortage is the main handicap in developing 
our industry and agriculture speedily. All-out 
efforts should be made to electrify every village 
of India to enable the people to stand on their 
own legs. 

INDO - BANGLADESH RELATION 

The government of India has been consistently 
following the policy to keep friendly and peaceful 
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relation with all countries and the neighbouring 
countries in particular. The relation between 
India and Bangladesh has been very close since 
its liberation from the Pak domination. The 
intermingling of the blood of 14000 Indian jawans 
with that of Bangladesh liberation forces and the 
selfless sacrifice of the people of India and 
Bangladesh brought abcut the liberation of Bangla 1 - 
desh. The invincible stiength of the Indian Army 
added with the Bangladesh liberation c orces forced the 
Pak troops to suirender. India gave shelter and food 
to 10 million Bangladesh refugees fur about one year. 
The government of India extended all-out help in 
funds and technological aid to reconstruct the 
devastated Bangladesh. It is most regrctahle that 
the present rulers of Bangladesh have conveniently 
forgotten the historic scvices of India in the task 
of libeiating and rebuliding Bangladesh. They 
raised their unreaso nable demand to get lion share 
ofGanj.es water during the lean season disregarding 
the minimum requirements of the Calcutta and 
Haidia ports. 

The government of India however, has adopted 
appeasing policy to maintain better relation with 
Bangladesh by sacrificing the interests of the 
Calcutta and Haidia ports, which are vital for the 
eastern India. The agreement on Farakka barrage 
will hardly affect the ports of Calcutta and Haidia. 
The appeasement policy of the government of 
India to keep up peaceful relation with Bangladesh 
will not satisfy the present rulers of Bangladesh 
who have declared it as an Islamic state after dis¬ 
easing the basic foundation of the principles of 
secularism and demo< racy upon which the free 
Bangladesh was established. The toinmunal policy 
of the Bangladesh rulers is sure to push out 
millions of Hindus and other minorities from 
Bangladesh into India, which will put abnormal 
pressure on our economy. We should not forget 
that the leaders of India gave assurance at the time 
of partition to the minorities of Bangladesh that 
they would be given shelter in India whenever the 
situation will demand it. Even today about 10 
million Hindus reside in Bangladesh. There are 
also other minorities. If these vast number of 
people are forced by the communal policy of the 
present rulers to quit Bangladesh and to take 
shelter in India it will deepen our economic crisis 
further. The government of India should consider 
sympathetically about the pro! 1cm of the 
minorities of Bangladesh while tackling with the 
present luleis of Bangladesh. India has been 
consistently upholding the policy. of peace and 
noninterference in other country’s affairs. The 
people at the helm of affairs should take note that 
the situation in Bangladesh is growing alarming 
for Indio. If the present rulers of Bangladcsji do 
not change their hostile policy towards India then 
the Government of India should take up strong 
policy to save the interest of India. India cannot' 
.afford to overlook the forced exodous of the 


minorities from Bangladesh due to the commusafc 
policy of the present rulers. 

EDUCATION 

Proper education is essential to build up a 
healthy nation. Education is urgently required 
for the functioning of real democracy. No doubt 
during the last thirty years of indeparidence 
education has spread in India to a considerable 
extent. But unfortunately the same pattern of 
education that was introduced by the British rulers 
to manufacture clerks for running their administr¬ 
ation has been followed since independence. Real 
education produces men of character who cart 
build up a strong country on the foundation of the 
lofty principles. Our education system . should be 
reoriented on the scientific lines without further 
delay. 

The people at the helm of affairs should diagnose 
properly the defects of our cducat oa system and 
restructure the system for the healthy growth of the 
country. 

It is really regrettable that even after thirty years 
of independence more than 40 crcres people are still 
steeped in the darkness of illiteracy. A large number 
of universities and colleges with huge buildings have 
been set up no doubt after independence. But 
unfortunately education has not received requisite 
attention from the authorities so long. Education 
deserves more attention from the government. The 
government should sanction more funds for the early 
liquidation of illiteracy from the country. 

The education ministry may provide a large 
number of educated youths in the task of eradicating 
illiteracy from the country. 

We do hope that the education minister, Dr P.C. 
Chundcr, an intellectual and highly educated person 
will take up a bold programme of reorienting 
scientifically the existing education systeiu and 
liquidating illiteracy from the country. 

SELF RELIANCE J 

The principle of self-reliance as laid down by 
Gandhiji and Nehruji should be followed by us. 
No country can grow and attain prosperity and 
progress without upholding the policy of self- 
reliance. India is rich in her resources, both in men 
and material. If our own resources are harnessed 
scientifically then our country can prosper without 
asking for funds and technological help from the 
developed countries. No help with strings should 
be accepted. We should always bear in mind that 
the imperialists and neo-colonialists do not want 
India to grow and attain self sufficiency. *• 

As India has become to-day the l(Hh industrial 
Used country of the world, she has caused annoyance 
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~t<* Many developed countries. The chain of heavy 
; industries set up during the last three decades of 
-independence have greatly enahnced the prestige of 
India in the comity of nations. The production of 
foodgrains which was only 50 million tonnes in 1951, 
has gone up now above 120 million tonnes. If the last 
vestige of feudalism is completely liquidated through 
strict implementation of the land ceiling laws and the 
surplus lands are distributed among the landless culti¬ 
vators on Cooperative basis, then the food produc¬ 
tion will be further stepped up to make India surplus 
in food. 

If our scientists and technologists are given 
proper opportunity, then they can contribute their 
liest services for the speedy growth of the country. 
It is really unfortunate that more than 10.000 
talented scientists who have gone out of India to 
build their fortune and career are being utilised by 
the developed countries for their own advancement. 
The government should seriously consider about this 
colossal waste of our national resources in men. All¬ 
nut efforts should be made to open up ample opport¬ 
unity for the scientists to render their best services 
for the development of India. 

We must strive relentlessly to achieve self- 
sufficiency in all spheres. Foreign help is welcome 
no doubt i it is not tagged with strings. Many 
developing countries have been victims of the sinister 
manoeuvrings of the neocolonialists. We must 
keep in mind that the neocolonialists are out to 
-expand their sphere of influence, both political and 
economic. The bloodbath and selfless sacrifice of 
lakhs of patriots broke open the chains of British 
rule and ushered in our political freedom. But we 
have not yet achieved our economic independence. 
We are to carry on our grim struggle to achieve 
■economic freedom upholding the principle of self- 
reliance. 

MIDDLE EAST 

The manoeuvrings of the imperialists to 
expand their economic interests by eviating 
division among the members of the Arab 
League Council have succeeded to some extent. 
The difference between Syria and Egypt regard¬ 
ing the policy of action to be taken against Israel at 
the 62nd session of the Arab League Council at 
•Cairo on September 3-8, clearly exposes the sinister 
manipulation of the imperialists. 

However, the council decided that the Arab 
delegates will urge upon the U.N. General Assembly 
to condemn the Israeli government for setting 
up settlements in Arab territory and to take steps 
for ending Israel’s policy of aggression. 

The Council also urged for, a peaceful settlement 
of the burning problems of Africa with the help of 
the Arab League and the Organisation of African 
unity. 

The subtle intervention of the imperialists to 


restore their vested interests in the oil region has 
kept up the war tension in the Middle East. 

UNCTAD 

The nineth special session of UN Conference on 
Trade and Development probed into the causes of 
the growing external debts of the developing count¬ 
ries amounting to $200,000 million. The pressure of 
the deepening crisis and inflation of the developed 
capitalist countries has increased the balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit of the developing countries more than 
three times since 1973. The existing unjust econo¬ 
mic relationship between the developing and the 
developed capitalist countries is the root cause of 
the economic difficulties of the developing countries. 

The international economic relationship urgently 
needs reorientation on a just and equitable basis to 
end the financial and monetary crisis in the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

The just demands of the developing countries 
which have received warm support of the socialist 
countries, should be accepted by the capitalist 
countries also for their own benefit. 

NEW STRATEGY OF THE NEOCOLONIALISTS 

The neoimperialists have adopted the new 
strategy of expanding their sphere of influence over 
the economy of the developing and newly free 
countries after the failure of the traditional 
colonialist methods of armed intervention. The 
neoimperialists have been putting more emphasis 
on setting up forms of economic dependence in the 
developing countries in attaining socio-economic 
transformation and economic freedom. On the 
victory of the national liberation struggle in diffe¬ 
rent countries the neoimperialists have been 
manoeuvring to operate their policies in the socio¬ 
economic sphere of those countries. The tactics of 
the imperialists is to involve the young national 
states in economic dependence on the imperialist 
countries. The imperialists have been attempting 
to keep up their influence in the developing 
countries through multilateral and bilateral agree¬ 
ments on mutual ‘cooperation’, ‘loans and credits’, 
strategic raw materials and arms supply. The 
economic strategy of the imperialists is to bind 
down the developing countries with various forms 
of ‘aids’. The imperialists seriously manoeuvre to 
create hurdles to all socio-economic transforma¬ 
tions which may develop the conditions for rapid 
development of the productive forces. They infilt¬ 
rate the economy of the developing countries to 
utilise them as supplier of raw materials and market 
for their goods and capital investment. The aim 
of the imperialists is to introduce capitalist relations 
of production in the developing countries who 
receive aid or loans. 

The aid and loan of the neocolonialists have 
always widened the gap between the development 
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levels of the capitalist and the Third World 
Countries’. The *aid‘ of the neocolonialists always 
tied down the developing countries more closely 
to world capitalism. 

Overburdened with foreign loans and credits 
the developing countries face increasing external 
debt from year to year, whose repayment deepens 
economic crisis in the recepient countries. The 
interest payments of the developing countries went 
up from 740 million dollar to 12700 million dollar 
a year between 1955 to 1976. The total debt of the 
developing countries to the capitalist countries 
went upto 35,000 million dollar in 1965 and by 
1974 it went upto 107,700 million dollar. The 
rcp^jjpnents of the foreign debts of the developing 
countries went up at an average of 17 per cent per 
year, which was more than three times higher than 
the growth of their gross products and much 
higher than the growth of their exports. The major 
portion of the loans and aids of the imperialists 
has been given not to develop the countries’ 
‘economy but for military aid’ and ‘police’ expendi¬ 
ture. Aid funds have been usually spent for the 
purchase of arms. The developing countries are 
now facing acute economic crisis due to the increa¬ 
sing debt problem. 

The developed countries are now attempting to 
exploit the developing countries through their 
scientific and technical superiority. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1970s the developing countries paid the 
developed countries roughly 1500 million dollar a 
year for patents, licences and trade marks alone, 
while the UNCTAD report states that by 1980 the 
figure will go upto over 9000 million dollar which 
will be more than 15 per cent of the developed 
countries' expected export earnings. The mono¬ 
polies of the developed countries arc now planning 
to help the developing countries in setting up 
lobour-intcnsive industries to manufacture modern 
products while the developed countries would 
manufacture products of the future. The inter¬ 
national monopolies through their network of 
subsidiaries and business ties in the developing 
countries have expanded their control over the bulk 
of the natural and man power resources of the 
developing countries. According to the UN report, 
the earnings repatriated by the international mono¬ 
polies f.om the developing countries are much larger 
than the influx of foreign investments. In the 
1970s Asia’s deficit came to 2202 million dollar — 
Africa's to 725 million dollar and Latin America’s 


to 802 million dollar. The main purposes of the 
International monopolies ere their own profits end 
their own growth and not the benefit of the develo¬ 
ping countries. The policy of the international 
monopolies adversely obstructs the developing 
countries in adopting many measures for developing 
their national economies. The international cor¬ 
porations exert an overall negative effect on the 
economies of the developing countries by increasing 
their dependence and interference in their soverei¬ 
gnty. As the foreign monopolies are to pay the 
workers of the developing countries from one-fifth 
to one-tenth of the wages they have to pay in the 
developed capitalist countries, they are able to 
earn much more profit by reducing cost of pro¬ 
duction. For this reason the foreign monopolies 
are greatly interested to manufacture in the develo¬ 
ping countries and to sell the products in the market 
of the developed countries. Taking advantage of the 
latest technological development the foreign mono¬ 
polies are trying to intensify their exploitation of 
the developing countries. The foreign monopolies 
have plan on the basis of a new international 
division of labour between the capitalist* and the 
developing countries, to control the economic 
growth of the developing countries in such a way 
as to extend the sphere of the young states, 
exploitation’ to set up capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion in these countries and to step up their 
dependence on the world capitalism. 

The failure of the summit meetings of the 
developing countries with the leading capitalist 
countries clearly indicates that the developed 
countries arc not at all interested in solving the 
vital economic problems of the developing states. 
The conferences on international economic coopera¬ 
tion attended by the capitalist states and a large 
number of developing counries have exposed the 
differences over tie issue of economic relations 
between the imperialist power and the third world. 

The newly free countries are facing a long and 
grim struggle for attaining economic independence. 
The redeeming feature is that the developing 
countries have been receiving systematically 
support from USSR and other socialist countries. 
The help of the socialist countries is strengthening 
the developing countries to achieve economic 
independence in spite of the monocuvrings of the 
neocolonialists to dominate them. The victory of 
the grim struggle of the Third World is a certainty 
indeed. 


Gandhijl’g tender and tormented heart heralds the world which the United 
Nations wish to create. This lonely symbol of a vanishing past Is also the 
prophet of the new world which is struggling to be born. He represents As 
conscience of the future man. —>Sarvepalli Radha Krishna* 
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GANDHIJI 

ON 

NEHRU 

“//* is as pure as crystal ; he is 
truthful he\ ond suspicion. He is 
a knight sans pew et sans reproche. 
The nation is safe in his hand**. 



SCIENTISTS ON NEHRU 

WE, the worshippers of science, are today looking up to Jawaharfal Nehru—the heir to Gandhi 
and captain of the Indian people-for leadership in mankind's resolute stand to the implications of the 
Atomic War, He has earned for himself this responsibility by keeping India aloof from cold war and 
away from the ‘power camps’, thereby leading her towards peace, firmly. 

Tbir is an era of extreme disorderliness. And, perhaps, Nehru was born to fashion order out of 

this chaos.Today, the world is off its track. But we, have not even a little doubt that this earth will 

regain its own orbit in this very age of Gandhi and Nehru. 

Albert Einstein. 

I saw him during rhe meeting of the Indian Science Congress held at Agra in 1956. when, as was 
bis usual custom, he attended the annual meeting of the Indian Association of Scientific Workers. I re¬ 
member little of the details of the discussions at that meeting but I was deeply impressed by his grasp of 
wbat was really essential and the lucid way in which he made it clear. He was concerned to emphasise 
the ideal of science in the service of people and to persuade us that while scientists could and should strive 
to improve their economic and working conditions, and to secure all the necessary tools of their trade, 
they should avoid a narrow and sectarian view; he wanted them to recognise their great and growing 
powers and the profound social responsibilities which followed from them . ... It was surely most 
remarkable that be was not a professional scientist, but Mr. Nehru, the political leader of a great state, 
with all the burdens of office, who made the remark that the scientists must become poets and visionaries 
of our time in order that human society may be inspired to achieve that great future which scientific ad¬ 
vance has put within our grasp. 

Nobel Laureate G.F. Powell, F.R.S. 

JAWAHARLAL Nehru was a universal man, distinguished as a lawyer, writer, historian and thte 
undisputed leader of great country, who chose nevertheless to be a parliamentarian rather than a dictator. 
It is easy to forget, therefore, that he was also a scientist in his own right, who read Natural Science 
at Trinity, Cambridge, many years before my time there. One feels that with all of his other cares, 
science remained his major interest; he bad that kind of mind. He hardly ever missed a meeting of the 
Indian Science Congress and always had something informed and relevant to say there. Whenever there 
was an inauguration of any scientific project or an international scientific gathering in Delhi he was almost 
certain to be there and always with something interesting to say. The present great structure of scientific 
establishments in India and perhaps even more the dissemination, primarily from bis own incisive mind, 
of the scientific attitude to the problems of his country, leaves India indisputably in the forefront of the 
no-called developing countries. 


Sir Harry Melville. KGB, F.R.S. 
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Indo-Soviet 
Joint Declaration 


Soviet-lndian talks began in the Kremlin 
within hours of Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai's arrival in Moscow on 21.10.77. 
Picture shows General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, President of 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet welcoming Shri Morarji Desai in 
the Kremlin 



The Prime Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai and Mr. L. I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and the President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the* USSR 
signed a joint declaration at the conclusion of Mr. Desai's visit to the Soviet Union. 

The following are some extracts from the joint declaration : 

"The Republic of India and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics : 

Recognising the importance not only of maintaining but further strengthening friendship ard 
mutually beneficial and manysided cooperation between the two countries in the spirit of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation. 

Believing that commitment in international cooperation between sovereign nations is essen¬ 
tial for international peace and stability. 

Declare their solemn resolve to strengthen further their friendship and cooperation which 
reflect the interest of the two peoples and serve the cause of international harmony and under¬ 
standing. 

In the couise of a comprehensive exchange of views held in an atmosphere of friendship, cor¬ 
diality and mutual understanding the two sides reviewed the broad spectrum of Indo-Soviet relations 
and examined major international problems. 

The Prime Minister of India conveyed his congratulations to the Soviet leaders and through 
them to the Soviet people on the forthcoming 60th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution and the new Constitution of the USSR which reflected the achievements of the Soviet people 
In socio-economic development and in science, education and culture. 

The Soviet leaders felicitated the Prime Minister and through him the people of India on their 
achievements in the years of independent development and welcomed the contribution of the 
Republic of India to the common struggle of the peoples against imperialism, for peace, national 
independence and social progress. The two sides noted the great importance of the development 
of personal contacts at the highest level and expressed the common belief that periodic consulta¬ 
tions and the exchange of views on development of bilateral relations and on topical international 
problems at various levels serve a useful purpose. 

The two sides noted that Indo-Soviet friendship has stood the test of time. It is not subject 
to transient considerations and serves as an important factor of peace and stability in Asia and in 
the world. 

Both sides expressed their satisfaction with the development of the relations of traditional 
friendship and cooperation between India and USSR in the spirit of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Cooperation of August 1971, which reliably serves the interests of India and the Soviet Union. 

As a result of measures taken by both States, significant progress has been achieved in the 
expansion of Indo-Soviet trade the total volume of which has quadrupled in the last decade. 

The two sides noted with satisfaction the development of cooperation in the fields of culture. 
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arts, literature, education, health, tourism, sports, which contributes to the deepening and enrich* 
ment of Indo-Soviet relations. 

India and the Soviet Union express their firm intention to develop further and strengthen 
many-sided cooperarion in different fields. 

India and the Soviet Union agreed that a long-term programme of mutually beneficial econo¬ 
mic cooperation in the development of important sectors of the Indian economy and bilateral trade 
exchanges should be worked out in 1978. Teams of experts of Indian and Soviet organisations 
will be formed to study and define prospects of collaboration in such sectors as ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy, petroleum, coal, agriculture, irrigation etc. as well as cooperation in assisting the 
economic development of third countries. The two sides will shortly identify the prospects of 
cooperation in the construction of an alumina plant in India on a compensation basis. 

The two sides noted with satisfaction the progress of work being done under the auspices of 
the Indo-Soviet Joint Commission of Economic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 

The two sides expressed their determination to continue active efforts to strengthen peace 
and international security to eliminate hotbeds of tension and the threat of war, and reiterated their 
respect for the legitimate right of the peoples to independent development. 

India and the Soviet Union viewed the task of stopping the arms race, averting nuclear war 
and achieving disarmament as the most acute and pressing task in the present-day international 
relations. 

The two sides reaffirm their determination to facilitate the achievement of general and 
complete disarmament, including nuclear disarmament, under effective international control. 

The two sides recognised that there has been significant ralaxation of tensions in Europe and 
progress achieved in the development of relations and cooperation between the States of eastern 
and western Europe. 

The two sides recognised that mutually beneficial cooperation among Asian states must be 
developed and extended in order to consolidate peace and stability in the region. 

In reviewing the situation in South Asia, the two sides welcomed the success achieved in 
solving problems and differences through bilateral negotiations between the countries of the 
region. They recognised that this has led to significant improvement in the climate of good neigh¬ 
bourliness in the sub-continent. 

Both sides warmly welcomed the admission of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam to the 
membership of the United Nations. 

The two sides reiterated their support for a just political settlement in West Asia, based on 
the withdrawal of Israeli forces from all the Arab territories occupied in 1967, on the satisfaction of 
the just demands of the Arab people of Palestine including their legitimate and inalienable right to 
establish their own State and on ensuring the right of all States of West Asia to independent exis¬ 
tence and development. 

The two sides expressed concern over the continuing conflict between Somalia and Ethiopia 
and hoped for an early cessation and peaceful resolution of the conflict. 

India and the Soviet Union condemned resolutely the minority racist regimes in the Republic 
of South Africa and Zimbabwe and the illegal occupation of Namibia by the South African regime. 
They fully endorsed the demand for the unconditional and immediate transfer of power to represen¬ 
tatives of the majority in Zimbabwe, for the granting of independence to the people of Namibia and 
for an immediate end to the policy of apartheid and racism in the Republic of South Africa. 

India and the Soviet Union are convinced of the increasingly significant contribution made 
by the non-aligned movement to the common struggle for the strengthening of universal peace and 
security of nations, against imperialism and aggression, for the elimination of the vestiges of coloni¬ 
alism, racial discrimination and the policy of apartheid in defence of independence and freedom of 
all peoples and also for the establishment of the new international economic order on the basis of 
respect for national sovereignty, equality and mutual benefit. 

During the exchange of views on the situation in the Indian ocean, the two sides expressed 
their support for the desire of the peoples of the area to make the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. 
They called for the elimination of all existing foreign military bases from the Indian Ocean and the 
prohibition of new ones. 

The two sides are convinced rhat this visit and the fruitful exchange of opinions held between 
the leaders of India and the Soviet Union proved to be a further testimony to the desire of both 
countries to continue to strengthen and develop Indo-Soviet friendsfup and many-sided cooperation, 
to broaden mutual understanding and trust between them. 
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Nehruji's Ideas and Utterances 

(Correspondent) 

“Our final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity for 
all, a society organised on a planned basis for the 
raising of manking to higher material and cultural 
levels, to a cultivation of a spirit of service, the 
desire to do right, to be of good will and to love— 
ultimately a world of order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems 
little doubt that coercion will often benecessary.” 


“Today, as before, we sec a society in which 
there are tremendous difference between man and 
man. Great riches on the one hand, and great 
poverty on the other. Some people live in luxury 
without doing any work, whilst others work from 
morning to night with no rest or leisure and yet 
have not the barest necessities of life. This 
cannot be right. It is up to us to change this 
system which permits of exploitations of man by 
man and produce, on such misery.” 

“The ambition of the greatest man of our 
generation has been to wipe out every tear from 
every eye. That may be neyond us, but as long as 
there are tears and suffering, so long our work will 
not be over. And so we have to labour and to 
work and work hard, to give reality to our 
dreams.” 

“We have to build up this great country into 
a mighty Nation, mighty not in the ordinary sense 
of the word, that is having great armies and all 
that, but mighty in thought, mighty in actions, 
in culture and mighty in its peaceful service to 
humanity.” 

“I am convinced that the only key to the 
solution of the world’s and of India’s problems 
lies in Socialism, and when J use this word 1 do so 
not in a vague humanitarian way but in the 
scientific, economic sense. Socalism is, however, 
something even more than an economic doctrine ; 
it is philosophy of life and as such also it appeals 
to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, the 
vast unemployment, the degradaiion and subjection 
of the Indian people except through socialism.” 

“Socialism achieved through democratic and 
peaceful methods is the panacea of all our 
problems. ” 

“The country is committed to a socialist 
pattern.of society. To bring about this change, 
we have to do many things in many spheres of 
activity. But the essential thing is to make 
freedom secure and broad-based, bring the people 
in dose association and partnership with the 
apparatus of administration and more especially, 
with the working out of our Five Year Plan.” 


“We should not become parrocial narrowminded 
provincial, communal and caste-minded, because we 
have a great misson to perform. Let us, the 
citizens of the Republic of India, stand up straight, 
with straight backs and look up at the skies, 
keeping our feet firmly planted on the ground and 
bring about this synthesis, this integration of the 
Indian people Political integration has already 
taken place to some extent, but what 1 am after is 
something much deeper than that —an emotional 
integration of the Indian people so that we might 
be welded into one, and made into one strong 
national unit, maintaining at the same time all our 
wonderful diversity.” 

“Freedom, like everything else, indeed more 
than everything else, carries responsibilities and 
obligations and a certain amount of discipline with 
it. Jf a sense of responsibility obligation and 
discipline is lacking, then it is not freedom but the 
ahsensc of freedom.” 

“The preservation of peace forms the central 
aim af India’s policy. It is in the pursuit of this 
policy that we have chosen the path of non-align¬ 
ment in any military or like pact or alliance. Non- 
alignment does not mean passivity of mind or 
action, lack of faith or conviction. It does not 
mean submission to what we consider evil. It is 
a positive and dynamic approach to such problems 
as confront us. We believe that each country has 
the right not only to freedom but also to decide its 
own policy and way of life only thus can true 
freedom flourish and a people grow according to 
their own genius. We believe therefore in non¬ 
aggression and non-interference by one country in 
the affairs of another and the growth of tolerance 
between them and the capacity for peaceful co¬ 
existence. We think that by the free exchange of 
ideas and trade and other contacts between nations, 
each will learn from the ©ther and trust will prevail- 
We, therefore, endeavour to maintain friendly 
relations with all countries, and structure of govern¬ 
ment. We think by this approach we can serve not 
only our country but also the larger cause of peace 
and good fellowship in the world.” 
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The Flama of a Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 

XVII 


la the jail both of them were ‘C’ class prisoners 
and placed with the ordinary criminals. They were 
not given any facility and the diet allowed to them 
whs terribly bad. The cells where they were kept 
were dirty and nauseating and there was no privacy 
at all. The blankets which were given to them were 
dirty and filthy. 

But the arrangement for the Europeans was 
quite different and so Bhagat revolted against the 
discriminating treatment. 

Both Bhagat and Dutta lodged their protest in 
writing and started hunger-strike on and from the 
15th June, 1929. In their letter to the Home 
Member of the Government of India they placed 
their demands for better treatment - the treatment 
which should have been accorded to a political 
orisoner. They resorted to hunger-strike not with 
any personal motive but with the goal that the 
rights of prisoners arrested for violent activities 
would also be acknowledged on the same footing 
with those who courted arrest for non-cooperation. 
This was a historic event and stirred the minds of 
all sensible people in the country. 

Reproduced below is the text of the letter written 
hv Sardar Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Dutta 
(From ‘The people’ dt. 25.7. 1929). 

“We, Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutl, were 
sentenced to life transportation in the Assembly 
Bomb Case, Delhi, on the 8th April, 1929. As long 
as we were under-trial prisoners in Delhi jail, we 
were accorded a very good treatment and were 
c iven a very good diet. But since our transfer from 
that jail to Mianwali jail and Lahore Central jail 
respectively, we are being treated as ordinary 
criminals. On the very first day we wrote an 
anolication to the higher authorities asking for 
better diet and a few other facilities and refused 
to take the jail diet. 

Our demands were as follows:— 

1 We, as political prisoners, should be given 
better diet and the standard of our diet should at 
least be the same as that of European prisoners. 
It is not the sameness of dietary that we demand 
jj^t the sameness of the standard of diet. 

2. We shalL not be forced to do any hard and 
undignified labour at all. 
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3. All books other than those prescribed, along 
With writing materials, should be allowed to us 
without any restriction. 

4. At least one standard daily paper should be 
supplied to us. 

5. Political prisoners should have special 
wards of their own in every jail provided with all 
necessities as those of Europeans. All the political 
prisoners in one iaii must be kept together in that 
ward. 

6. Toilet necessities should be supplied 

7. Better clothing. 

We have explained above the demabns we have 
made. They are the most reasonable demands. The 
jail authorities told us that the higher authorities 
had refused to comply with our requests . ... 

Apart from that, they handle us very roughly 
while feeding us artificially, which we request, be 
stopped without any further delay. 

In addition, we may be permitted to refer to the 
recommendations made in the U.P. jail committee 
by Pt. Jagat Narain and Hafiz Hedayat Hussain. 
They have recommended that the political prisoners 
should be treated as better class prisoners . 

We request you to kindly consider our demands 
at your earliest convenience. 

N.B....By political prisoners we mean all those 
people who are convicted for offence against the 
State ; for instance the people who were convicted 
in the Lahore Conspiracy Case and the Kakori 
Cases and sedition cases in general.” 

Bhagat was put to physical torture. Bar-fetters 
were given on his legs. The process of forcible 
feeding was also adopted as a result of which he 
lost his senses one day. 

The jail authorities and the government of the 
Punjab wanted to suppress the news, but they could 
not. The news spread among the co-prisoners of 
Lahore Jails and then the public came to know 
that the political prisoners were on fast. “The 
under-trial prisoners in the Lahore conspiracy case 
who are in police custody in Lahore observed fast 
yesterday in sympathy with Dutt and Bhagat Singh” 
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.. reported the Free Press on 1st July, 1929. The 
following news item appeared on the pages of 
‘Liberty* on the same day . 

“Ten thousand people gathered in the 
Municipal Garden outside the Mori Gate on 
Sunday evening to express sympathy with Bhagat 
Singh and B.K. Dutt who are on hunger strike for 
the last 16 days. Sardar Sardul Singh presided... 
Citizens passed the day in fasting.” 

“Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt day*’ was also 
celebrated at Peshwar on the same day. In Calcutta 
a public meeting was held at Tara-Sundari Park. 
Bhupendra Nath Dutta presided. The meeting 
passed a resolution congratulating Bhagat Singh 
and Dutta for their spirit of sacrifice for the 
country’s cause. 

Jatindra Nath Das was arrested in Calcutta on 
the 14th June. He was now brought to Lahore and 
produced before the Additional District Magistrate, 
who again referred him to be produced before the 
Special Magistrate. 

Jatindra Nath drew the attention of the Court 
to the types of treatment he received from the 
police. He said that his identification parade was 
a mere mockery and he had been handcuffed all the 
time although political prisoners were not handcuff¬ 
ed. The bail petition moved by his brother Kiran 
Chandra was rejected and Jatindra Nath was escorted 
to Railway lock-up. 

On 3rd July further arrests were made. Ajoy 
Ghosh, a student of the AJiabahad University, was 
arrested from his residence and sent to Lahore. 
Sri Jitcn Sanya! was also arrested from Allahabad 
on 6th July. 

Jawaharlal Nehru issued a statement on 
5th July in connection with the hunger-strike of 
Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt. Nehru said : 

“1 have learnt with deep grief of the 
hunger-strike of Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt. For 
20 days or more they have refrained from all food 
and 1 am told that forcible feeding is resorted to. 
The tow youngmen may have done wrong, but no 
Indian can refrain from admiring their great 
courage and our hearts must go out to them now 
in their great and voluntary suffering. They are 
fasting not for any selfish ends, but to improve the 
lot of all political prisoners. As days go by, we 
shall watch with deep anxiety this hard trial and 
shall earnestly hope that the two gallant brothers 
of our triumph in their ordeal.” 

On 10th July. 1929, the Lahore Conspiracy 
case and Suunder's murder trial opened in the 
Central Jail before Srikishen, Special Magistrate. 
The undermentioned persons were produced before 
the court as accused in the trial. 


1. Sukhdev, a native of Layallpur, arrested! 
in the Lahore Bomb Factory on 15.4.29. 

2. Kirshorilal Ratan of Hoshiarpur. 

3. Shiv Varma of Saharanpur. 

4. Gayaprasad of Kanpur arrested iir 
Saharanpur. 

5. Jaydev kapoor. 

6. Jatindra Nath Das. Asstt. Secy, “South 
Calcutta” Congress Committee. 

7. Bhagat Singh arrested in Delhi. 

8. Kama! Nath Tewary. a student of Vidyasagac 
College, Calcutta. 

9. Batukeswar Dutt of Burdwan (Bengal) 
arrested in Delhi. 

10. Aggaram of Sialkot 

11. Jitendra nath Sanyal of Allahabad. 

12. Dcsraj. a Student of D. A. V. College, 
Lahore. 

13. Prem Dutt of Gujrat. < 

* 

14. S.N. Panday arrested in Kanpur. 

15. Mahabir Singh of Etawa. 

16. Ajoy Ghosh of Allababad. 

The Absconders : 

1. Bhaabati Charan Vora 

2. Yaspal 

3. Bijoy Kumar Sinha. 

4. Chandra Sekhar Azad, 

5. Raghu nath 

6. Kailash. 

7. Satugurdayal Avasthi 

The Approvers : 

1. Joy Gopal 

2. Hansraj Vora 

3. Ramsaran Das 

4. Lalit Mukherjec 

5. Brahma Dutta 

6. Phan indr a Ghosh 

7. Monomohan Mukherjee 

George Trevor Hamilton Harding, Senior 
Superintendent of Police, Lahore, was the mam 
complainant in the case Emperor Vs and 24 others, 
commonly known as Saunders Murder and Lahore 
Conspiracy case. The chargesheet was drawn 
under Sections 121, A, 122 and 123 of Indian Penal 
Code. 

*. 

The complainant said that the accused along 
with others had at Lahore and other places in 

( Contd. on page 25) 
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Mr* SaJJ am Hussein On Democracy In AJminislralien 


(A Correspondent) 

(Mr. Saddam Hussein, Vice-Chairman of the Revolution Command Council (RCC), in 
a meeting with the members of the Planning Board, stressed the need for practising 
democracy at all levels of Administration — from higher to lower levels. 

Following is an abridged version of the unofficial English rendering of his address.) 


The question of democracy is a highly complex 
matter. Theoretical attention is no longer sufficient. 



The principles are now on trial. They are now 
under application, which requires special con¬ 
sciousness and attention and involves agony. 

Everyone of us should bear in mind that the 
practice of democracy does not flow through one 
channel. It has to flow through two channels. The 
‘lower’ channel in its relationship with the ‘higher’ 
one and vice versa. That is to say, ‘the higher’ 
should adhere to democracy and stick to democratic 
practices in its relationship with the ‘lower’. And 
the same goes for the latter. Any one of us who 
fhils to properly remedy (through recourse to 
democratic ways and formula, including collective 
work) any confusion in his concepts of sound 
democratic practices or of his relationship with 
persons working with him but assuming Party or 
official positions junior to his, is neither areal 
revolutionary nor a real man of principles. 

At any time or place, the revolutionary should, 
in his mihd’s eye, figuratively speaking, exchange 
positions with those junior to him. He should 
envision himself in the junior position—being the 


oppressed, the Director-General and not the 
Minister. In such a situation and capacity, he 
should envisage how he will treat the question of 
relationship , how he will view it as a Director 
General dealing with the envisioned Minister, and 
how he will be sad or worried or how he will revolt 
when he suffers injustice as a result of avoidance 
of democratic practices or due to erroneous 
democratic practices in the field of relations between 
himself and his seniors, and how he will then cling 
to and demand the prevalence of sound formulae 
and tendencies of democratic practices. 

The question of democracy shall always remain 
to be one of the most complex questions that 
preoccupy human and political thought as well as 
constitutional forms. The question of democracy 
is simultaneously a major human and political 
issue. Because, it is a central question in Ihe course 
adopted by all regimes adhering to the democratic 
line and attending to it in the higher circles of the 
state and in all state organs as well as in the 
relationship with the people and their historic role 
in the building of societies. In this connection 
Jet us take information as an example. To function 
properly, information media needs great care, 
not only on the part of those directly responsible 
for it, but also on the part of all of us. Certain 
brothers, including some Ministers and others 
holding lower posts, complain of unobjective 
criticism which is sometimes directed by the 
information media against government quarters. 
To begin with, 1 admit that inaccurate and incorrect 
parctices at times take place in the field of informa¬ 
tion. On the other hand, members of the informa¬ 
tion media have repeatedly complained that the 
government organs do not care for them, do not 
show interest in their institutions, do not cooperate 
with them, and sometimes belittle them. 

We should expect that the information media is 
apt to make some mistakes. This is because the 
practice of criticism is new in official institutions 
and in the people’s relationship with the govern¬ 
ment. You complain of the existence in your 
sphere of responsibility of personal tendencies and 
mistakes. In the same way it is expected that a 
junior reporter or journalist, or any other members 
of the information media, might also fall in the 
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mistake of inaccuracy. Viewing matters from such 
a definition, or in such a direction, our reactions to 
some of the mistakes made by the information 
media will certainly be more lenient than what they 
are now. 

The right way for enabling the information 
media to play its full role in acting as a surveillant 
and enlightening the masses of the people is not to 
reject that role or to narrowly define it in a manner 
rendering proper information impossible. The right 
way is to place the information media within right 
framework. And to do so we are called upon to 
positively interact and faithfully and persistently 
cooperate with the information media. 

To attain maturity in some of our new practices, 
particularly those related to the question of 
democracy, it is imperative to accept a margin of 
Joshes. But such marginal losses .should not scare 
us because taking matters in their final outcome, 
as brought about by well defined aims and central 
methods, we find that we are definitely required to 
proceed towards broader practice of democracy, 
the realisation of socialism, and the struggle and 
work for Arab unity. 

The democratic question does not nullify the 
role or the responsibly of the head or the 
leadership as defined by law or by general policy. 
It does not repudiate the role of ihe leader or his 
prerogative in case of emergency need. But it is 
not permissible to transform the exceptional case 
into a general law substituting democratic practices 

The right to practise democracy is not govern¬ 
ed by “personal competence.” Nor should the 
incompetence of a particular quarter entrusted with 
the practice of democracy be allowed to abolish 
democratic practice. In the same way, the higher 
competence and the dear sacrifices of any citizen 
01 Pariy membet must not warrant individualism, 
domineering or individualist action in place of 
collectivism and all other democratic practices and 
formulae 

There is variance in consciousness and in the 
technical and political ability. But is it permissible 
to choose the most politically or technically com¬ 
petent among us to exercise, on our behalf, the role 
that should be played by collective woik within 
the framework of democratic relationship ? I do 
not think that any of you will say that this is 
permissible. 

Therefore, your relationship with the ‘lower* 
should not prevent you from practising democracy 
and lending it special and great care while urging the 
people to practise democracy also. Being the 
•senior’ you are required to call upon the ‘junior’ 
to participate with you in the democratic process 
within the framework of its formulae and collective 
work as set in the declared policies of the 
Revolution. 


The question of democracy should be undet:- 
st,ood as, a question of the comprehensiveness if 
fife, It is not only a duty but ' also a Tight. 
Accordingly, we proceed from the consideration 
that everybody, from his own position, is required 
tq understand life in all its totality and not to 
comprehend his own particular field of specialisation 
alone. , ,. 

On this basts discussions take place Within the 
state, the Party, the National Front and the Planning 
Board—out of recognising the importance of the 
practice of democracy and collective work based 
on comprehensive pre-requisites of specialization 
and knowledge. The discussions ajsp proceed from 
the belief that man, in the absence of control and 
collectivg work, is exposed to succumb to the 
temptation of the formulae of individualist work 
which lead to deviation or negligence. 

The ABSP did not carry the Revolution on to 
its end by its own efforts, detached from the role 
played by the people and the patriotic forces. The 
ABSP had a special and unusual role. If [tad the 
leading initiative to ignite the revolution. The 
ABSP did not and should not exclusively lake the 
reins of power, because there is no objective 
justification of such an exclusiveness. 

By the same standard, the efficiency of each one 
of you and the role of any one of you in revolu¬ 
tionary or political action in building the state 
should not be a pretext or cover-up to single 
himself out and do away with collective action, and 
democratic practices, whatever his capabilities and 
his contributions to the revolution, to the Party or 
to society. 

The revolution was going to be unleashed and 
realized even if the ABSP had not performed this 
task, because the people would have created the 
party and the instruments by which a revolution 
is accomplished. The ABSP would have effected the 
revolution if we had not been its leaders. However, 
the importance of collective action and the opera¬ 
tion of democratic practice should not be 
overlooked. 

Hence we do not consider that practice of 
demorcacy and collective action may minimize or ‘ 
belittle our role and our position or the appreciation 
of people for us. On the contrary, it augments our 
role, position and respect, in the party, in the state, 
in our relations with the parties and patriotic forces 
and in society. 

It is true that some, and may be all of you, are 
more efficient than the worker, the employee and 
the junior officer in his department; but we must 
remember that it was dug to their collective efforts, 
or to the major part of them that we assumed our 
present posts. We shall only be able to preserve 
these posts, if we continue to look back and sponsor 
the principles for which we fbught and revolted and 
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persevere in tending and serving the people, each one 
from his position and in accordance with his duties 
and competence. Because of our concern about 
you, when we may sometimes be harsh and subject 
you to principled and objective accountability, we 
only want you to perceive the importance of 
applying and deepening collective action within 
the framework of democratic practice. We also 
want to safeguard the essence of the principles 
just as we want to preserve and safeguard you. 

The power of right, when confronting wrong 
and deviation is transformed into a tremendous 
potential of action, and when a wronged person is 
unable to express it accurately with his own means, 
others are able to to do it by other means. It 
will take its correct course in self-expression, whe¬ 
ther through that wronged person, or through 
others in the community. 

We request that you do not get bored by the 
complaints of the compatriots, because a citizen, 
who finds no one to complain to, will look for other 
ways to get rid of a bad situation. May be one of 
those ways is to do away with the cause of injustice. 
Such a feeling may drag some citizens, without 
previous ill-wills, into counter-revolutionary 
action. 

The circular of the Revolution Command 
Council calling on the Ministers to keep their doors 
wide-open and listen to the complaints of the 
citizens have not been duly and conclusively heeded. 
Some of the Ministers still authorize their 
secretaries to interview the employees working in 
their Ministries or the citizens submitting 
complains. Some other still do nothing imp riant 
or serious on this score, and the same applies to 
all the other levels of the state. It is true that one 
cannot remedy the individual cases by replacing 
the central laws in changing the conditions of the 
community as a whole. But still remedying the 
individual cases or some of them--together with 
continuing the effort in changing society through 
general and all-embracing central laws-is an 
indispensable matter now and in the future. 

Meet the citizens, brethren, who communicate 
with our departments Meet the employees working 
in your departments, and exchange views with 
them in pursuance of the methods and formulae 


of correct exchange. When this is done, ydtt t will 
find that you benefit greatly, because the question 
of democracy and that of exercising power are 
not a class-room affair, where a professor delivers 
his lecture, and the students have only to memorize 
the material. The question of democracy and the 
question of exercising power require intimate in¬ 
teraction with the people. When you teach others 
a lesson, your juniors teach you many lessons 
through the various types and views they put forth 
from their own positions and according to their 
own experience, consciousness and knowledge. 

It is imperative to comprehend realistically that 
democracy may not be practised by all people in 
its correct framework. But as we have already, 
s tid, some loss is inevitable. Sometimes you will 
find excessiveness on the part of some deviating 
from the right democratic spirit and formulae. 
We should not shrink from a certain amount of 
loss as we proceed on the way of instruction and 
supervision and, if need be, we should not hesitate 
to have such people brought to severe account. 

We should not desist from taking the right path 
whenever the procession is confronted with 
problems of such nature. Problems that obstruct 
tbe right path are tackled by unravelling their 
knots and not by retreating from the right path. 
There is a difference between a decision transmitted 
to you in a domineering tone and one you are a 
part of, sharing in formulating, expressing your 
opinion regarding its form and wording, together 
with maintaining the positions, competence and 
decisiveness, when need be. Anyone of you can 
practise democracy and at the same time preserve 
the leading role, action and steering required of his 
post, be he Minister, or of any other title. 

We should not accept the attempt by “any one” 
to place himself above the Revolution, the people 
and the party because these are above us all. The 
position occupied by the Revolution, the position 
occupied by the Front and the positions that some 
of us occupy on the vital joints in the Revolution 
and in the state were not granted to us, but were 
wrenched as is wellknown. Remind people of that 
and beware of conceit. The relation between you 
and the people must not be imperious and over¬ 
bearing. Remember that the frame of relationship 
is to be that of interacting leadership. 


A suppliant. Lord, I beg of Thee, take me up. I have suffered much by birth into this 
world. Efface the memory and trials of the world. Remove the bondage created by my 
activities in lives past, in the cycle of innumerable existences in this world I have passed 
through. Lord Giridhar, save me from this cycle of transmigration begs Ilira. 

—Mira-bai 


November , 1977 
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GDR—28 Years Peaceful Development 


Trade Unions and Factory Health Facilities 

Dr. Elfriede Gerboth 

Obermedizinalrat, Chairman of the Union of Health Workers 


One of the advantage of the socialist system in 
the GDR is that the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany (SED), the government and the trade 
unions not only ensure permanent jobs, stable 
consumer prices and adequate accomodation but 
also proper health facilities. 

Health facilities in factories, offices and so on 
rank high in the all-in health programme covering 
everybody. The health services in the factories 
■with their many different tasks, including medical 
supervision, treatment, prophylactic care and 
after-care and work-hygiene supervision and 
advice, are one of the foundations of the GDR 
health system. 

The Directives for the 1976-80 Five Year Plan 
recommend that the number of dangerous jobs and 
jobs involving heavy labour should be reduced, the 
worker supply system improved and medical 
facilities for workers extended. 

Social and medical facilities for old-age 
pensioners are to be extended and pensioners are 
to be better integrated in public life. Old-age 
pensioners should continue to work if they wish. 
Their interests and wishes are to be taken into 
account. This is above all a task for the trade 
union groups in factories, offices and elsewhere. 

All these tasks have been embodied in the mean¬ 
time in the decisions adopted by the Federal Execu¬ 
tive of the Confederation of Free German Trade 
Unions, the industrial trade unions and other trade 
unions.The health centres in the factories are obliged 
to improve and extend the medical supervision and 
care for the workers. It is a good thing for a 
worker that he can go to a doctor he already 
knows if he falls sick. This makes it much easier 
to decide on a proper therapy and saves the 
patient a number of trips. The factory health 
centres also have to reduce factors endangering 
the health of workers as much as possible. This 
is to be achieved by a variety of measures, including 
medical check-ups when workers are hired, series 
examinations, aptitude tests and cooperation in 
ensuring hygienic conditions at the place of work. 
The medical authorities also attach special attention 
to medical care for agricultural workers and to 
research work in this respect. The development 
of industrialised farming methods, the establishment 
of huge agrarian-industrial complexes, large-scale 


mechanisation , the use of Chemical fertilisers and 
pest control and breeding make it necessary for 
agricultural workers to undergo special medical 
supervision. This needs still to be extended. 

Main objective of the activity of factory health 
workers is to prevent diseases and to reduce danger 
at work as much as possible for every worker. 
This is to be achieved by a network of prevention 
and treatment, after-treatment and rehabilita¬ 
tion. t 

The prevention of disease is a basic principle 
of socialist health policy. It is also a main 
occupation of doctors, nurses, labour hygiene 
inspectors and factory trade union committees. 
The trade unions, for example; are making great 
efforts to ensure that the results of labour science 
are taken into consideration in the design and 
construction of new machines and plant and the 
introduction of new production procedures. 

The managers ensure a maximum of labour 
safety. Planners, designers and technologists are 
making efforts to provide for working conditons 
which exclude accidents, extraordinarily heavy 
work and which provide perfect conditions with 
regard to factory hygiene and help improve the 
welfare of workers. There are honorary com¬ 
mittees where workers cooperate with doctors, 
labour safety experts and labour scientists. They 
give advice to engineers and managers. They also 
supervise the working tools and working methods 
taking into consideration factors such as health, 
work-ease, and fire-protection. More then 300,000 
work places were rearranged und improved in this 
way between 1973 and 1975 mainly with the 
help of scientific labour organisation. This meant 
that the number of those working under specially 
hard conditions decreased by 8.5% in the big 
industrial enterprises. This was an important 
contribution to the preparation of the Ninth FDGB 
Congress. 

The all-round cooperation of the socialist 
countries is also increasing in the field of labour 
safety and hygiene. Jhe socialist countries will 
jointly tackle a number of problems by bilateral or 
multilateral cooperation in the next few years, 
including the further extension of the training and 
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ftmther training of medical, technical and scientific 
personnel. This will be extraordinarily important 
for improving the health services in the factories, 
offices and so on. 

The most important means to improve, maintain 
and restore the health of workers involved in the 
labour process is the establishment of seientifically- 
basced labour-hygiene norms. These are rules 
for the hygienic, physiological and technical labour 
arrangements, and comprehensive rules for judging 
fitness for work and medical supervision of workers 
who are exposed, for example, to harmful physical, 
chemical and biological substances. The norms 
of the different countries will be gradually 
standardised in order to ensure successful coopera¬ 
tion. 

Epidemiologic examination are becoming 


(' Contd . from 

British India at various times and occasions 
commencing from the year 1924 and continuing up 
to the present time of their arrest, been engaged in 
conspiracy to wage war against H.M. the King 
Emperor and to deprive him of the Sovereignly of 
British India and to over-awe by criminal force the 
Government, established by law in British India and 
collect men, arms and ammunition for or otherwise 
make preparations for the said object and purpose. 
They further concealed the existence of the design 
to wage war against the King, Emperor, intending by 
such concealment to facilitate or knowing it to be 
likely that such conealment would facilitate waging 
such war. With these objects these accused along 
with others formed a party known as Hindusthan 
Republican Association and the Indian Republican 
Army, and held their meetings at Lahore and other 
places in British India with a view to overthrow by 
force the Government established by law in India 
and to establish a Federated Republican Government 
in its stead. 

The complainant further stated that the means 
devised to be adopted to obtain these objects were 
as follows:— 

“Collection of arms, men and ammunition and 
also money for purchase of arms and amunition, the 
obtaining of money for the same purpose by means 
of forcing and robbing banks and treasuries and by 
dacoities which necessarily involved murders, the 
manufacturing of explosives, bombs for the purpose 
of murders and to over-awe the Government,murder 
4 >f police and other officials and persons interested 
In or assisting the administration of the Government 


increasingly important for assessing the health 
‘factors connected with working tools, mean*, 
methods and environment. The further development 
of the factory health services and the establishment 
of optimal working conditions for the worker* 
make it necessary to accelerate the introduction 
of the latest results of medical research, especially 
labour hygiene and occupational pathology. It 
has become clear that the preparation of standard* 
is one of the most effective means when it comes 
to make use of the scientific results for health 
protection and medical care for the workers. 

The industrial trade unions and other trade 
unions affiliated to the FDGB actively help tackle 
these tasks of the socialist government. Industrial 
medicine is not only a task for the trade unions 
in the GDR but also one of the problems dealt 
with by trade unions on an international scale. 

page 20) 

of British India or persons who obstructed the carry¬ 
ing out of the objects of conspiracy and persons 
who proved obnoxious to their party, blowing up 
of trains, production, possession and circulation of 
seditions and revolutionary literatures, rescue of 
convicts and persons in lawful custody, seduction 
of educated youths with a view to enlisting them iq 
the conspiracy etc.” 

In pursuance of the said conspiracy in British 
India an attempt was made to murder Mr. Banerjee, 
Inspector, CID at Benares, on 13.1.23 ... 

Mr. Saunders, Asst. Superintendent of Polio 
and Channan Singh, Head Constable, were murdered 
in Lahore on 17.12.28., bomb was thrown in the 
Assembly Chamber in Delhi and shots were fired 
therein on 8.4.29 causing injuries to Sir Bomanjl 
Dalai and others . ..The accused along with others 
were manufacturing bombs at Lahore, Agra, 
Saharanpur and Calcutta, factories at Lahore and 
Saharanpur having since been captured. 

Opening the prosecution case Mr. Cardon Noad, 
Government advocate said: — 

“I desire to emphasise the fact that this is an 
ordinary trial under the ordinary law and no politj~ 
cal section or system is in any way involved.” 

Lala Dunichand, the defence counsel, Amlak 
Ram for Jatin Das, Mehta Amir Chand for Bhagat 
Singh and Lala Bishen Nath appeared on behalf of 
Sukhdev and Mahabir Singh. 

(To be Continued) 


You cannot realize the wider consciousness, unless you sub-ordinate completely reason 
and intellect, and the body too. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


November, 1977 
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Comrade Michael Aflaq's Speech in the 
11 th National Conference of ABSP 

(The Uth National Conferenoe of the Arab Baath Socialist Party (ABSP), was, held in 
Baghdad at the beginning of October, 1977, in which 13 members of the National Leadership 
were elected. The conference was opened by Founder-Leader, Comrade Michael Aflaq with 
a historic speech, an abridged version of which is reproduced here.) 


“Comrades, 

We now open our 11 th national conference in a 
spirit of optimism and determination to persevere 
along the road of struggle for realising the major 
objectives of the Arab nation. The circumstances 
in which our conference is coming into session are 
crucial and of extreme importance to the history of 
our modern resurgence”. 

“One of the land marks of optimism, self- 
confidence and confidence in the future is the degree 
of stability, maturity and clarity of vision and work 
which the Party has attained throughout the Arab 
Homeland in general and in this country in particu¬ 
lar. While we do not regard the Party's achieve¬ 
ments as ideal, still it must be acknowledged that a 
concrete and substantial progress has been made 
compared to the past.” 

The Secretary-General of the Party added: 
“We have the feeling that the Party is permeated 
with the spirit of belongingness to one family.” 

“We certainly may feel proud of what our Party 
has achieved in Iraq. This is not a kind of pro 
forma praise, but rather an important segment of 
the awareness which each Party militant must 
acquire. They all should have full knowledge of 
the properties that qualified our Party to secure, 
in this country, a state of continuity not met with 
anywhere else and have credit in evolving, well- 
integrated and history-making record of struggle.” 

The Party Secretary-General went on to say that 
in the present crucial circumstances the Party’s 
experiment in Iraq was of great value to the Arab 
Nation in its entirety. Comrade Aftaq added: “We 
do, of course, know that our goals go far beyond 
this. By varying, yet gratifying, degrees, the entire 
Arab Homeland is now prone to see in our Party 
its own ideas and hopes. More than thirty years 
pf ordeals and struggle by this nation combined to 
prove the steadfastness of the Party and underline 
certain properties not given to any other movement, 
■yhis should always prompt us to orient the mature 
and successful experiment of Iraq in the direction 
of the entire Arab Homeland and the great future 
which undoubtedly awaits the Arab Nation.” 

“The Arab Nation has a major role to play in 
the world of today. The Party has to come to grips 


with its major responsibilitiesrlt cannot conceivably 
settle to limited objectives so long as history is 
grooming the Arabs to play a great global role. In 
these circumstances, we can sec that the road ahead 
is long. We must not stop at certain loopholes 
or shortcomings. We must encourage among the 
Baathists the feeling that they are making history, 
which they must constantly enrich by means of new 
and evolving values.” 

The Party Secretary-General continued < “Our 
Party’s experiment in Iraq is unique, robust and 
mature. It has not disowned the past. On the 
contrary, it accepted responsibility for that past 
profiting by positive aspects and drawing morals 
from its negative streaks. This all testifies to the 
originality and maturity of the Party’s experiment 
which regards itself as being neither the beginning 
nor the end. With this broad vision and open- 
mindedness, Party militants in other -countries can 
properly take the experiment to be theirs as well 
and that any prod to it or effort expended on its 
behalf is a contribution to the Party’s historic 
advance as a whole.” 

The Secretary-General of the Party went on to 
say that the Party has been advancing with steady, 
wise and realistic steps. The Arab Nation continued 
to advance forward, he said, adding that the future 
was replete with surprises. The ingenuity of the 
Arab Nation was advancing towards an explosive 
manifestation of itself. 

The Secretary-General, however, issued a note 
of warning. Said he : “The state of drifting now 
manifesting itself in certain Arab countries must 
not be taken lightly or considered as a passing 
phenomenon not affecting substance. Such drift must 
have its real causes which we ought to search for 
and confront clearly and bravely. What is important 
at this juncture is to restore to the Arab masses 
their freedom of movement and their historic 
climate—the climate of major goals and of the mis¬ 
sion of arabism. In my opinion, the Arabs can gel 
themselves out of this passing phenomenon by 
means of instilling fresh confidence in the nation. 
Under no circumstances must we detract from the 
wisdom and stored consciousness of the masses or 
from the deep-seated historic motives, that sen 
( Conid . on page 29) 
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INDIA and IRAQ 

(A Correspondent) 


India and Iraq are inheritors of the world’s 
most ancient civilisation. As such from hoary 
ages they have had cultural and commercial links 
established between them. There were frequent 
contacts through learned scholars and merchants 
between Baghdad and Delhi in the early period 
of history. 

But later both the countries had to pas9 through 
days of subservience and foreign domination 
during which chances of direct relation came to a 
decline. 

The two countries have since achieved indepen¬ 
dence and now there are new opportunities for 
expanding their relation. 

In Iraq the Arab Baath Socialist Party came 
into power. Their aim was to forge friendly 
relations with those countries, who believed in 
socialism, non-alignment and stood for relentless 
struggle against imperialism, colonialism, racialism 
and all sorts of exploitation. India is one such 
country. India and Iraq are therefore drawn to 
each other for their identity of outlook on major 
world issues. There has been considerable 
expansion of economic and technical cooperation 
between the two countries along with the growth 
of political cooperation in the international 
sphere. 

When Iraq nationalised its oil industry in 1972, 
India was among the first major powers to welcome 
the step and signed an agreement for the purchase 
of oil from Iraq in defiance of the foreign oil 
cartel’s campaign against the nationalisation. 

India’s principled stand on the West Asian 
conflict and its unflinching support to the just 
Arab cause against Zionist aggression is appreciated 
by Iraq. Iraq also holds a high opinion about 
India’s great contribution to the strengthening 
of the non-aligned movement and the struggle for 
world peace. In his broadcast on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the revolution last July, President 
Ahmed Hassan Al-Bakr spoke about the important 
role of non-alignment in the present world situation 
and stressed the value be attached to Iraq’s 
friendship with non-aligned countries like India, 
Yugoslavia, Afghanistan and others. The 
preservation of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace is not only vital to India and other littoral 
countries but also to non-aligned nations. Iraq 
strongly supports this view. 

Tb? importance of growing co-operation among 


the Third World and non-aligned countries for 
their common good is being increasingly felt. 
And therefore expansion of the co-operation 
between India and Iraq is of special significance. 

Since 1972 the two countries have signed a 
number of cooperative agreements. There has 
been a substantial increase in exports from India 
to Iraq and vice versa. India exports to Iraq 
among other things lea, rubber, cotton textiles, 
machinery and transport equipment, jute manu¬ 
factures, iron, steel and sizable variety of 
engineering goods. Important items of import 
by India from Iraq are petrol, petroleum products, 
sulphur and dates. Traq has agreed to supply II 
million crude for the Mathura Oil Refinery over 
the next 12 years. The services and assistance of 
Indian technologists and experts in the various 
fields of industry are welcomed by Iraq as they 
are of great help in its developing economy. 

The Indian Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
is helping Iraq in its exploration of new oil fields. 
It spudded the first well in August last year and 
is now engaged in deep drilling operation in the 
Basrah area. It has also a programme for carrying 
out seismic surveys in another area in Iraq. 

An agreement was concluded last year, which 
provides for the recruitment by Iraq of Indian 
scientists and experts for research and assistance 
in improving agriculture and irrigation facilities. 
Indian experts are helping in ground water investi¬ 
gation in Western Iraq. 

The Iraqi Director-General of Designs recruited 
a number of Indian technicians for the growing 
construction activity in the country. There are 
several Indian teachers also in the Iraqi Uuiversity. 

The Indo-lraqi Joint Commission was set 
up in 1974. It had its first meeting in 1975 in 
Baghdad. The second meeting was held in Delhi 
in 1976. The third meeting of the Joint Com¬ 
mission was recently concluded in Baghdad where 
the Indian Delegation was led by its Minister of 
Oil and Chemicals, Mr. H.N. Bahuguna. 

Both India and Iraq arc making constant 
efforts to broaden the basis of this friendly co¬ 
operation, which in addition to serving their 
mutual interests, also serves regional and Third 
World Cooperation, and by strengthening the 
forces of Non-Alignment serves the interest of 
World Peace. 


November, JL9?7 
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An Immortal Son of Bengal—Deshbandhu Chittfanjan 


-..Summarising the main features of Deshbandhu's 
life Mahatma Gandhi said of him after his death 
“His sacrifice was great. His generosity knew no 
bounds. His heart went to every one in distress. 
His unrivalled legal talents were at the disposal 
of the poor. He was fearless as he was generous. 
He controlled enormous forces. He brought 
power to his party by his indomitable zeal and 
perseverance. This tremendous outpouring of 
energy cost his life. It was a willing sacrifice.’’ 
In the galaxy of our nation builders, Deshbandhu 
Das will remain a star with a special radiance. He 
was a patriot with a powerful intellect and a poet’s 
heart. He moved the people with a poet’s 
eloquence. 

Chittaranjan Das was born on 5th November, 
1870, at Bhowanipur in a family of famous lawyers 
of Telirbagh, East Bengal. His father, Bhuban 
Mohan Das, was an attorney. But due to his generous 
charities he became an insolvent. When his son 
Chittaranjan returned to India after qualifying 
as a barrister he found himself laden with heavy 
debt as his inheritance with a bad reputation of 
an insolvent’s son. Though a barrister, he had to 
walk to the High Court for want of sufficient 
money to provide for the tram fares. But he 
persevered with the studies of law and gradually 
established himself with a fabulous practice. His 
name at first spread through Bengal as a defence 
counsel of Shri Aurobindo who was being prosecu¬ 
ted in the Manicklola Bomb case. In this case he 
made a prophetic utterance about the poet-saint 
of Pondicherry. “He will be looked upon as the 
prophet of nationalism and the lover of humanity 
...His words will be echoed and re-echoed.” Due 
to his sagacity and eloquence. Aurobindo was 
released and death sentences of Ullaskar and 
Barin Ghosh were commuted to transportation of 
life. 

In later life Chittaranjan repaid ail debts of 
his father amounting to seventy-live tlions and 
rupees though it was not incumbent upon him to do 
so. On one side his luxurious way of life became a 
talk of the city, on the other side he became a 
legendary figure for his unlimted and indiscriminate 
charity. His friends once told him that many 
people defrauded him taking advantage of his 
charitable disposition. He replied that charity 
after minute scrutiny deprives one of the happiness 
of charity. But although fabulously rich with 
a daily income of more than two thousand rupees 
he had no attachment for riches. When the call 
of Mahatma came to him he gave up las huge 
practice, all his riches, even made a gift of his own 
residential house for a hospital and became a 
fakir. 


Deshbandhu's active political career started in 
1917, although previously he had come in close 
contact with revolutionaries since the days of parti¬ 
tion. On the 25th of July, 1917, he delivered an 
eloquent speech in the Indian Association Hall 
meeting organised as a protest against home in¬ 
ternment of Annie Besant. He said “I do not 
think the God of Humanity was crucified only once. 
Tyrants and oppressors ljave crucified humanity 
again and again and every outrage on humanity is 
a fresh nail driven through his flesh.” He came 
in contact with Mahatma Gendhi in 1919, first 
joining him in the protest movement of the 
Rowlatt Act and again when he was appointed as 
the Chairman of the Congress- sponsored Jal- 
lianwala-Bagh Enquiry Committee. His daughter 
Kalyani Devi wrote in this connection that it was 
during the Jallianwala Bagh enquiry that her father 
finally realised that the British presence in India 
could not be tolerated any longer. He realised 
that to eliminate foreign domination must be the 
first task of every Indian. Inevitably, therefore, he 
announced at the Nagpur Congress in 1920 that 
he would give up his legal practice forthwith. He 
joined the national struggle Wholeheartedly in 1921 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
accepted his non-violent non-cooperation thesis, 
Reestablished the Bengal National College and 
organised a complete hartal in Calcutta as a protest 
meeting against the visit of the Prince of Wales 

Deshbandhu Das had been elected to preside 
over the Ahmedabad Congress Session but could not 
attend the session because of his imprisonment. 
He was again elected the President of Congress 
session at Gaya. The difference of opinion in the 
Congress became prominent in this momentous 
session over the issue of Council entry programme— 
commonly divided in two groups “no changers” 
and “Pro-changers,’. Deshbandhu pleaded for 
council entry not for holding posts but to wreck 
these councils by effective boycott from within. 
He was defeated in the Congress, but undaunted 
he formed the Swarajya party with Motilal Nehru. 
The achievement of the party in council election was 
spectacular in some of the Stated. In Bengal the 
party obtained single party majority in the council 
but Deshbandhu declined to form ministry and 
perferred to remain in opposition. He also 
triumphantly entered into the Calcutta corporation 
and became its Mayor in 1924 and turned the 
corporation into a public service institution. 
During the Belgaum session of the Congress in. 
1924 there was a -complete reconciliation with 
Mahatma Gandhi in, what is generally called. 
Gandhi-Das pact, when Gandhiji accepted the 
council entry programme inside the councils and 
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local bodies but at the same time emphasised the 
need of constructive work. 

Deshbandhu was also one of the great architects 
of Hindu-Muslim unity and secularism. His efforts 
for bringing in permanent peace and harmony 
between the two communities were reflected in the 
famous Hindu-Muslim pact formulated on the basis 
of proportionate representation in the Bengal 
council through joint electorate. He offered the 
Muslim community 60 per cent of all appointments 
till such time as they achieved proper representa¬ 
tion. Emphasising the need for Hindu-Muslim 
unity, Deshbandhu said in the address to All 
Bengal Khilafat conference : “Both the Hindus and 
the Musalmans have realised that it is in their in¬ 
terest to unite but it is in the interest of Britain 
to divide them. Let God give us blessings so that 
Hindu and Musalman, we may reach our goal 
overcoming all oppression, incarceration or even 
death.” The Pact was accepted by the Bengal 
Provincial Congress in 1924, but was repudiated 
after Deshbandhu’s death. According to Moulana 
Azad the repudiation of the Bengal Pact was one 
of the factors responsible for increasing discord 
between Hindus are Muslims which ultimately led 
to the partition of India. 

Deshbandhu Das had the talent and making of a 
great poet. But he could not devote much time to 
his writings due to pressure of political activities 
and the country lost a great prospective poet. His 


poetical works Malancha, Mala, Sagar Sangeet 
earned wide appreciation. He was also connected 
with newspapers. “Bandemataram” and “New 
India” propagating revolutionary ideas and edited 
himself a literary magazine Narayan. His poems 
were all full of faith in God and humanity. In 
Malancha he sang: 

“My hankering yet boundless and restive... 

Thee doth it aspire, leaving aside the engulfing 
dreaminess...” 

In Narayan he expressed his willingness to 
undertake sufferings for the cause of 
humanity. 

“Oh suffering ! I have known thee inside out! 

Thou didst keep me embraced like the beloved, 

Protecting me against onslaughts of all the 
agonies and woes of the world.” 

Deshbandhu laid down his body at Darjeeling 
where he retired for rest for a short while on 16th 
June, 1925; Mahatma Gandhi wrote on hearing the 
news—“Deshbandhu was in his clement, watching 
everything as a tactician would do. He gave me 
a splendid defeat. How many such defeats I would 
not have at the hands of friends like him, now alas 
no more in body.” 

Deshbandhu has become a legend during his 
life-time. Long live the legacy of Deshhandhu Das. 


(Contd. from page 26) 


these masses in motion. Within the Party, we 
must renew confidence in the Baatbist militants to 
make of them responsible and free militants bearing 
their responsibilities in full. Our Party is called 
upon to take a deep pause. We must get ourselves 
to work tirelessly for enhancing the independent 
course and original thought within our Party. We 
still remain at the beginning of the road so long as 
our great homeland has not been united. Time is, 
however, proceeding in our own fa vour and is 


setting examples worthy of careful study. This is 
necessary for deriving guiding norms from the 
originality of our history and the spirit of our 
nation so that we may not, one day, find ourselves 
in a blind alley. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-General wished 
the conference all success and stressed the convic¬ 
tion that the Party and the nation are on the 
ascendancy. 


WITH COMPLIMENTS FROM 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


FURTHER FACTS ABOUT VOYAGERS 

Neither of the Voyagers I or II will land at 
Jupiter but they will be closest to the planet by 
March 5, 1978, and July 10, 1979, Voyager I 173,000 
miles away and Voyager J£ about twice as far 
away. One of the space crafts will then travel to 
Uranus by 1986 and then to Neptune in September, 
1989. This is the most ambitious project in 
unmanned space exploration undertaken 
so far. Jupiter is 483 million miles from the sun 
and Saturn 833 million miles. The Voyagers 
reaching Saturn will have travelled some 1400 
miles after studying the outer planets. Ground 
based engineers expect to communicate with them 
for 30 years during which time the space crafts 
will travel some 93,000 million miles. 

The voyagers will study not noly Jupiter itself 
but also its 13 satellites four of which, Europa, 
Ganymede, Callipos and lo are as large as smaller 
planets Both lo and Europa are rocky, but while 
To appears to be covered with salt beds Europa 
has an ice crust on its surface. Ganymede and 
Callipos may have rocky cores, but at the surface 
there are deep layers of water, topped by blocks 
of ice mixed with dark material that looks like 
oil. The Voyagers will pass through 400,000 
volt electric current that flows between Jupiter 
and lo and look for aurorae and lightening. Of 
Saturn’s satellites the most interesting is Titan, 
the largest satellite in the Dolar system.— larger 
than the planet Mercury It has a thick atmospheie 
which is believed to be similar to that which 
probably existed on earth more than 3,700 million 
years ago. Some scientists suspect that organic 
molecules are being created on Titan. It has 
also been suggested that some forms of life may 
exist on Jupiter. The investigation to be carried 
out by the Voyagers will throw lights on these 
problems. 

THE SIXTH CONTINENT 

The South Pole or Antarctic generally called 
the sixth continent is of the size of 19 lakhs sq. 
km as compared to India’s 33 lakhs sq. km. The 
whole area is covered with ice with a depth of 4 
km in some places. During summer the 
temperature varies between 0°C to minus 20°C i.e. 
20°C to 350°C below the freezing point. During 
winter it varies from minus 40°C to minus 70°C. 
In some places there are nights for continuous 
six months and days for remaining six months. 
Except for a species called penguins, who walk 
like men, there are no habitants. The South 
Pole is now the international centre for scientific 
research. Some 40 research stations manned by 
200 scientists from 12 countries of the world are 


carrying out their investigations—Soviet Union, 
USA, UK, France, New Zealand* Argentina, Chile, 
Australia, Japan, Belgium, Norway and South 
Africa. The research began in 1957- the interna- 
tioal geophysics year. This continent was discovered 
by Russian scientist in 1821. 

The Antarctic bears evidence that about 440 
million years ago the continents of Asia, Australia, 
South America, Africa and the South Pole were 
joined together. But the whole regions named 
Gondwanaland broke out about 70 million years 
ago. The Antarctic does not belong to any nation 
but is a centre of international research. The 
significance of this research is that the atmosphere 
over the region is still unpolluted. A study of this 
atmosphere will throw light on the pa6t atmosphere 
of the earth and the extent to which it has been 
polluted.at present. t 

* 

CURE OF DIABETES 

It is a common knowledge that deficiency of 
a human body causes diabetes which is now-a-days 
treated as incurable. Every vertebrate animal 
has islets of langerhorns in the pancreas. Insulin, 
which is produced in this islets of langerhorns, 
regularise the level of glucose in the digestive 
system. If the amount of glucose, which mingles 
with the blood to produce energy in the system, 
exceeds the limit of 80 to 180 milligram per 1000 
cubic centimetre of blood then a man falls victim 
to the disease diabetes. The common remedy to 
control the disease is to inject insulin, procured 
from cows or pigs, into the body to compensate 
for the loss of insulin. But the defect of this 
system is that as the days of disease are prolonged, 
the amount of insulin to be injected also has to 
bo gradually increased. Moreover there are 
patients who develop reactions to the medicine. 
The scientists were, therefore, thinking for an alter¬ 
native method. The revolutionary method in genetic 
research was announced on 27th May 1977 by a 
group of scientists of the California University, 
San Francisco, capable of producing insulin from one 
sub-human into a man’s body. These scientists have 
been able to transplant insulin producing rat’s jin 
into the body of a bacteria. The purpose of this 
transplant is to help producing insulin in the rat's 
body to maitain the correct level. Now the 
scientists hope that such jins collected from sub¬ 
human animals can in no time be implanted into 
the human system also, thus curing diabetes for 
ever. Dr. Rooster and his colleagues first of all 
separated the insufin producing jins from a 
rat’s bydy by a complicated process. These jins are 
ultimately made to combine with D N A of the 
( Contd. on page 37) 
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AMAH OHOSH 


CRICKET 

Control Board Changes 

New changes have been made in the Board of 
Control of Cricket in India. There was a certain 
element of surprise when Mr. Ram Prakash Mehra 
decided not to seek re-election and in his place 
idr. M. Chinnaswami was elected President of the 
Board. 

The national selection committee has also been 
refurbished. The erstwhile Chairman Mr. C.D. 
Gopinath was replaced by Mr. J.M. Ghorpade, 
who was a member of the previous selection 
committee. Two other members, Mr. Pankaj Roy 
and Mr. Raj Singh had to vacate. Mr. M.L. 
Jaisimha, Mr. Dattu Phadkar and Mr. Kishen 
M. Rungta were elected to fill in the vacancies. 

Let us hope that with Mr. Chinnaswami at the 
helm of affairs, our cricket administration will 
greatly improve and a healthy relation will be 
established between the players and the 

officials. 

We also expect that the new selection committee 
will carry out their task with all fairness and 
justice so that the best possible combinations of 
players is selected for international competitions. 
A good start has been -made by the new control 
board. Their three-member sub-committee headed 
by Mr. Chinnaswami has treated the controversial 
“Gavaskar issue” as closed. 

Outcome of Packer Series 

In accordance with the decision of the Interna¬ 
tional Cricket Conference, taken in London on 
July 26, to ban from Tests the players, who have 
signed for Kerry Packer scries, from October 1, 
the West Indies Cricket Control Board has put 
a ban on fourteen of their players. They are 
Clive Lloyd, Wayne Daniel, Roy Fredericks, Joel 
Gardner, Gordon Greenidge, Michael Holding, 
David Holford, Bernard Julien, Collin King, Deryck 
Murray, Albert Padmore, Vivian Richards, Andy 
Roberts and Lawrence Rowe. 

Many of the Australian top ranking players 
have also joined the Packer series, with the result 
that the Australians are reconciled to fielding 
almost a new team against India. But the 
Australian Cricket Board chief is not perturbed. 
He feels that he can field as many as three teams 
of equal strength. 

Kerry Packer, on the other hand, is sure of 


making his super cr'cket tests a great success. He 
has revealed that his players are being given 
securiiy and an opportunity to earn substantial 
bonuses and a very high signing on fees. Allured 
by such incentives, the top players have accepted 
Packer’s proposals with alacrity. Moreover Packer 
hopes that bis super tests would bring back to the 
game, players who had quit early because they 
found insufficient rewards. 

FOOTBALL 

The Cosmos at Calcutta 

Football enthusiasts at Calcutta must have been 
grateful to the Mohun Bagan club for arranging 
the great soccer event in which the Cosmos team 
of New York, the North American soccer league 
champions, and the Mohun Bagan were engaged 
in an exhibition match. The chief attraction 
was Pcle, king of soccer, famed throughout the 
world. The importance of the event was enhanced 
by the fact that this was the penultimate match 
before “Black Pearl" retired from active soccer. 

To bring the Cosmos Club to Calcutta was 
really a very costly affair estimated to be a little 
over Rs. 15 lakhs. Though much was expected 
from the star-studded visiting team and specially 
from Pelc, the general run of the play was of 
mediocre quality, much to the disappointment of 
thousands and thousands of football fans. 

It was certainly an off-day for the legendary 
Pele. He was not able to produce the miraculous 
magic to hold his spectators spell-bound. No doubt 
explanations would not be wanting if sought for. 
He, with his team, had to pass through changing 
climates on his journey from New York to 
Calcutta via Tokyo, Sanghai and Peking, which 
had its effect on physical fitness. Then there was 
the soft soggy ground of Calcutta at the height of 
monsoon to which neither the wizard nor his team 
was accustomed. For their style of play the 
Calcutta turf must have been quite unsuitable. Rut 
still one expects dreamland wonders from a 
wizard and one feels let down when the wizard 
fails to produce it. 

There was, however, the consolation of having a 
look at Pele in person and witnessing bis uncanny 
sense of anticipation superb free kicks, and distribu¬ 
tion of passes to his colleaguses, glimpes of which 
could be had even in his depleted form. 

Again, there was the satisfaction of seeing the 
Calcutta team steal a show over the mighty 

( Contd . on page 37) 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVACHARYA 

XIX 

(The Ancestors) 


My friend advised me against opening of the 
door of my balcony at night. There was wisdom 
m his advice. For within a day or two from that 
night of murderous attack, J was visited by in¬ 
truders at night who, however, were obliged to 
retreat because Ramcharan, my servant, who 
sleeps on the ground floor, was so much horrified 
with his fright of a ghost that he shouted at the 
top of his voice for help... 

“Help, help ! a ghost is there. He will devour 

me.*’ 

1 rose up from bed, I was asleep, but before I 
could go to his rescue, boarders of the hostel who 
reside in the ground floor had reached the spot. 
Ramcharan sleeps on a mattress in the covered 
verandah protected and enclosed by a collapsible 
gate. He was still staring with eyes full of terror 
at other darkness. 

“There, there he goes. He’s coming again by 
the bel-tree there.” He was hysterical in his 
flear ■. ... 

I had the greatest difficulty in assuring the 
timid fellow that no ghost could have any possible 
interest in attacking him, but he was not to be 
silenced. The rest of the night he ultimately slept 
m the dining-hall, where the two cooks sleep. For 
my part, I went to sleep after we had searched the 
nooks and corners of the hostel building and its 
immediate neighbourhood. Even with powerful 
torches we could not detect the intruder... 

The boys who knew nothing of the conspiracy, 
and who had accepted my account of the capsized 
boat as true, thought that the intruder must have 
been some prowling thief or thieves who wanted 
to steal the brass metal used for lightening arresters, 
or the typewriter of the hostel-office. But I 
thought it more serious than that... 

I am not, as J have already told you, given to 
that submissiveness of spirit which counsels : “He 
who flees, lives.” Samiran having heard of the 
incident, came straight to my rooms and rousing 
me, for I was still sleeping, said gravely— 

“Ajoy, 1 pray to you, give up this job. Start 
for Calcutta today, yes, by the next train.” 


“Why,” 1 said smiling, and still rubbing my 
sleepy eyes, “why should I give up a permanent 
job and leave for Calcutta”? 

“It is a question of life and death for you.” 

Let me tell you. Samiran knows something 
about the unhappy relation between Kumar Bahadur 
and me, and is also aware of the influence of the 
geography teacher upon Kumar Bahadur’s* imme¬ 
diate associates. - 1 

“Don’t worry,” J said laughing, "they cannot 
kill me so long as it is fated by providence that 1 
should live.”. 

But he was not to be silenced, he argued, 

“Providence is an uncertain proposition, it is not 
a vera causa”. Once a keen student of logic in his 
college life, he is fond of using the terms and 
concepts of logic. 

1 said, looking at him all the time with a 

feeling of gratitude, 

“1 am grateful to you for your anxiety on my 
account; but I am sorry that you ask of me the 
impossible. My ancestor Satchidananda Thakoor 
fought and triumphed over a ferocious tiger 
Samiran replied sadly. * 

“Alas, man is more ferocious than a tiger”... 

...Samiran departed, after cautioning me 
against many things which he advised me to avoid 
He even suggested me to use my cooker and prepare 
my own food .. 

I was unable to agree with him in my heart of 
hearts. I thought, he was scared by his excessive 
anxiety about my safety... 

.. Events proved that his fears were not exag¬ 
gerated for though no further attempt was made 
on my life, for about a fortnight or so, I believe 
it was, it appeared to be all quiet; but just this’ 
morning the most dastardly attempt took place. 

It is not an attack on my life, or limb ; but it is 
an attack against my reputation. It was engineered 
m an ingenious way. I must say, the devils are 
more devilish than Satan, himself. 
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The hostel Is now closed for the Summer vaca¬ 
tion. The boys of the hostel having left for their 
respective native villages, 1 have now leisure for 
doing private jobs as a painter. I have been com¬ 
missioned by Amal Babu to paint a portrait of Mira 
.Devi, his mother, an old lady of extraordinary 
grace. I will have occasion to tell you more about 
her. While returning today in the afternoon from 
the mansionhouse of the Mukherjees, I happened 
to pass through the market place which is on the 
way. Probably they must have seen me when I was 

S oing. They must have dogged me, and then, 
eing sure that I must return by the route which 
is the only route, they must have decided on their 
devilish design of stealing anothei’s reputation... 
Well, they engaged a young, and rather attractive- 
looking prostitute of about twenty to twentyfive- 
a woman with haughty busts, plump hips but 
narrow waist, altogether a Circe with commercial 
instinct...Well, she was waiting under instructions 
of my enemies under a tamarind tree, and as soon 
as I had reached there, she came out of hiding, 
and suddenly throwing herself upon me. began to 
■deal out hard blows against my chest, scratching 
me like and angry female cat, an swearing that she 
would not allow me to escape again from her this 
time... 

A crowd immediately gathered, and even in that 
predicament I had the chance of detecting the 
geography teacher in the midst of swelling heads. It 
was the 'hat day, and thousands of peasants as buyers 
and sellers of agricultural goods had gathered. 
The cries of the prostiute had a dramatic attraction 
for the crowd that swelled in no time, 1 was 
stupefied, dazed, and mortally ashamed. Thank 
Cod, no school boys, neither boarders of the 
hostel, nor boys residing at home: were there in 
the crowd, as far as I could see in the afternoon 
light of the sinking Sun still sending his shafts of 
light through the spreading branches of the giant 
tamarind tree... 

...Some of the crowd were amused, some frankly 
suspicious of me, while a good many tried hard 
to understand the issue of the scene. Along 
with the cries of the woman of outrageous lies, I 
could hear taunts, innuendoes, and whistles of the 
crowd. Some of these comments are as follows: 

‘He is a clever fellow !... He has not only 
^enjoyed all fun...but gained gold as well ! Bravo, 
brother... 

‘What do you say ? Ho is the drawing teacher- - 
the hostel superintendent—is he not ? A more 
respectable member said that, and he was the 
geography teacher. He now came forward and posed 
_as my friend and well-wisher, and apparently 
remonstrated with the prostitute. 

“Well daughter,” he assumed a paternal tone of 
authority, “say what you have got to say. But don't 


use foul language, and don't cry for Heaven’s sake. 
Why do you sob ?” 

The woman, a veritable-paragon of an actress, 
was now sobbing, all the while clinging to me. 

“O how 1 loved him ! He has cheated me of my 
gold necklace. I don't mind—but why should he 
forsake me now for Sudha ? Did I not for sake my 
father's home all for him ?” 

Lies after lies ! Heaven ought to blush when 

women lie. 

...But for Samiran, I would have been the victim 
of mob passion, for already one or two among the 
crowd suggested that i be handed over to the 
police. If the suggestion had been accepted, they 
would have applied force and detained me there 
till the police arrived. 

The comment of a drunken peasant was 
particularly nauseating. 

“Eh hano an-naya ! Ki shunchi O Karta ! tamale 
khaiba, dudh-o-khaiba !”* 

...Samiran happened to be passing, and seeing 
me in that situation, came forward, without 
disclosing acquaintance with me. 

Fixing his attention upon the woman who had 
just stopped sobbing at the hint of the geography 
teacher (who, I am sure, must have been the prime 
planner of the plot,) Samiran began to argue like a 
clever lawyer. He did not at all expose himself as 
my advoctc. Rather he began with a sympathetic 
expression of contempt for all cheats— specially 
for those who deprive women of their trinkets by 
taking advantage of trustfulness and affection on 
the part of a woman for her man; but after 
introductory questionings he asked, 

“When a charge is made, it is necessary that 
convincing proof should be produced so that a 
person can be held as really guilty.” 

“Is he not really guilty”? the woman made an 
attempt to sob again, but this time she did not 
quite succeed So unnatural was her attempt to 
sob that one of the crowd said, 

“Chhenali chaira hoc katha kao." 

The woman was visibly shaken by this sudden 
change in a member of the crowd. It is one of the 
advantages, of having a crowd as judge (though 
usually the disadvantages are more weighty than 
the advantages) that once a member expresses 
doubt of any proposition, it is immediately 
infectious, the rest of the crowd begins to doubt. 

•This is clear injustice : what do I hear, O 
master He will take to bacco, and milk at the same 
time.* 
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At this point Samiran said quietly, 

“You say that you loved him, and eloped with 
him. When did it take place”? 

“What do you say. Baboo”? the woman said 

nervously. 

“When did you leave your father’s home ? was 
It night or day time ? Say yes or no.” 

The woman was not prepared for such a cross 
examination. She looked in the direction of her 
employer, a Caliban type of a trader frequently seen 
by me with the geography teacher—and her looks 
betrayed that she now implored help from her 
employer or employers. Apparently, she had not 
prepared herself for a scrutiny of her claims. 
Samiran now seized his opportunity, as the crowd 
was now hushed into silence out of anxiety not to 
miss a word of what appeared to them as an 
enjoyable comedy. He said again softly but 
clearly. 

“I was asking you if you had noticed the Moon 
in the skies, on the day you eloped with him.” 

“What ! the Moon in the skies, yes, on that 
day, there was” she stammered. 

“Stop, how is it possible for the Moon to be in 
the skies during day time!” 

The woman was perspiring now. She only said, 
“Babu. 1 don’t understand what you are talking of 
I am—” 

“Yes, you are a woman of the public—that we 

know.” 

“This is not quite fair,” the Caliban agent 
employing the woman burst out, now fiercely 
looking at Samiran, But Samiran said still more 
softly, but firmly.. 

“You please keep quiet. Here we are concerned 
with a charge, and a charge has got to be proved. 
The Court, for instance, will not entertain a story- 
You can throw mud against any man, however in¬ 
nocent he be. But law requires evidence. Have 
we not the right to question and cross-examine an 
accuser ?” 

“By all means,” "shouted a prosperous peasant. 
He now came forward, and said, 

“After your cross-examination is over, I also 
like to put certain questions to her.” 

Samiran said in his soft but firm way. “Come 
on Bain Mahashay, we are anxious to know the 
truth. You put the questions first.” 

“Say Nandarani, “Bain Mahashay who was 
once a regular visitor to the woman's room, but 


who must have received a rude shock, having colla¬ 
ted on the loyalty of a public woman everynight, 

“I saw you, taking a ten rupee note from Rasa 
Mittir, where have you placed it now 7” 

Involuntarily, Nandarani drew her sari’s end 
containing the keys and a ten-rupee note. 

She protested, “When did I take a ten-rupee 
note from Ram Mittir ? I did not.” 

‘‘Will you open that fold of your sari before 

us ?” 

The woman hesitated, faltered and then burst 
out into fury, 

"O you despicable cel of a man, you mean to 
cast aspersion on me. I will teach you a lesson.” 
She made a dash at Tarinicharan Bain (shortly 
called Bain Mahashay), her questioner, who, 
however, seized the woman with an iron grip of 
her hands, and threatened to hand her over to the 
police, if she persisted in her perverseness. 

At the mention of the police she appeared to 
quiet down again. Bain freed her from his grip, 
and the woman made an attempt to break through 
the crowd and go her own way. 

“Make way for me, I am feeling unwell,” 

“No, you cannot leave us like that,” Samiran 
now again put in, “it is not fair to this gentleman 
whom you have implicated on various charges. 
Both of you should go to the police.” 

“No I don't want to go to the police. Let it 
go, I no longer press for the return of my 
necklace. 

“That will not do, I am afraid. If he is a thief, 
the police will prosecute him, and you have to bear 
witness.” 

The woman, now finding the crowd in no mood 
to let her go, cried out, calling curses on the 
Caliban fellow who had engaged her with a bribe 
to damage my reputation in the manner X have 
described: 

“O minshay ! Where do you hide now ? Did 
you not say that there would be no police-trouble, 
if I did what you asked me to do ?” 

Her ‘Minshay’ or procurer, that caliban Ram 
Mittir, now disappeared in the crowd and was 
nowhere to be seen... 

...I came back to my rooms. It was a narrow. 
escape from a complete destruction of my 
reputation with the village people...... 
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FILM ARQUEE 


By Dbravajyoti Roy-Cfcowdhary 


RITW1K GHATAK had always been a con¬ 
troversial filmmaker. In the first week of October 
in Calcutta, were released his first and last films: 
Nagarik and Jukti Takko Cap Ar Gappo. Made in 
1952, Nagarik is a different kind of Bengali picture 
—though opinions differ-with one group of 
critic blurting out N is nothing in comparison 
with other Bengali films released in 1952, the 
other group finds it something impossible for 1952. 
Perhaps, both groups of critics are partly right. 
Nagarik, in spite of its technical flaws, is a picture 
with a mind, and a creative mind at that. 
Naturally, the points on technical flaws are 
irrelevant for an appreciation of the picture. 
Fully soaked in Ritwikian mind and art, N is 
perhaps the first Bengali, rather Indian, picture with 
a poignant social consciousness. 

Among the flaws, the major ones are lecture-like 
heavyworded dialogues to make the characters 
sound more academic than real-maybe a trend 
of histrionics stemming from the Bharatiya 
Gananatya Sangha’s dramatic culture —patches 
of scenes remodelled from surrealistic Italian films 
and overdratnafization of poverty. 

Jukti, Takko ar Gappo (1974) is fully modern 
and antiestablishment flick. One finds a disturbed 
Rjtwik all over the picture with sharp and crisp 
dialogues, imagemaking frames and a restless 
protraiture. One could say it’s a kind of 
autobiographical film, an angry film. There are 
prilliant moments of anger punctuated with caustic 
satire at the establishment and society. Bijon 
Bhattacharjee, an oldtimer, has given terrific punch 
in this picture and so has the supporting cast. 

Both the films are historically important. 

The Quality 

QUALITY in Bengali films, these days, is a 
rare thing. Any sympathetic outpouring for an 
unsuccessful Bengali filmmaker is simply flattering 
but misplaced. Perhaps it was good for their 
health to be hit where it hurt most. 

Creative imagination ability are adjectives 
that have become alomost obsolete with average 
Bengali filmmakers aimimg at what they ostensibly 
call commercial films. Etiolated yet pompous— 
these film makers lack even the minimum com- 
monsense required of a showman. 

In this kind of set-up, Tapan Sinha’s Ek Je 
Chilp Desh is a welcome departure. It, atleast, 
shows some intelligence in approach, some 
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understanding of the medium—misused 
majority of Bengali filmmakers. 


by the 


Dey ’ * y° un S research chemist, is seen 
busy to find a cure for bald pate but his niece in 

fa a P S artl ° n a ' ld the 0iI is s P urious - So it results 
m a hilarious situation, m place of a cure for 

baldness-a truth drug pops up f Dev tnV* 

Jl ° n V,PS , and indus,ria,is,s and out come the 
most revealing sockers. As soon as the effect of 
drug wears off, the human guinea pies realise the 
mistake, and scramble to get faeTug’s fomfaa 
begins. Violence, fights, seductions, g threats*— 
follow up while on of the thugs aims at an interna- 
tional market to make billions ! 1713 


h*-i - . ,ncse oncr excellent scope for 

brilliant comedy and the first half of the film 
fulfils the conditions but from the second half 

hJ^ DgS ° ff W,th ,ots of ,0ose ends > obviously Sinha 
becomes uncertain about trimming off the storv 
with such fine touches of absurd. ^ 

So the second hair of the flick gives wav to 
cheap gimmicry with thirdrate spoofery. Out goes 
the momedy and the social satire, in comes the 
preaching, screaming and teaching sort of social 
comment pushing off the comic appeal. Valgaritv 
too butts m. The politician’s confession and his 
daughter’s obtrusive display-arc simply vulgar 
having nothmg t° do either with the comic spfrit 
or with the social comment. ^ 

Well, Sinha couldn’t be brutally frank, either. 

There are other weaknesses too but as the 
standard goes in Bengali films Ek Jey Chilo offers 
something better than the rest. Anil Chatterjee is 
better, Dipankar is good and Sumitra Mukherjee 
along with Prema Narayan are poor and irrelevant. 

Blessing in Disguise ? 

THE EXEMPTION of the first 12 prints of each 
film from excise duty is okay for the regional film- 
makers because (hey were gelling this concession 
even before the amended finance bill, and most of 
them hardly need, for their regional markets more 
than 12 prints. ’ rc 


It will, of course, cause a lot of sorrow to Hindi 
films needing at least 60 prints each and thus will 
be made to pay more than the ad valorem plan of 
the ten per cent. v 

The regional and low-budget filmmakers can 
easily take advantage of the situation with a fewer 
prims of a commercial Hindi reaching the market 
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But the hurdle on the reissue of old films—a 
levy of R$v 1,500 for each black and white- will be 
a threat to the existence of small cinemahails in 
district towns and big villages. From the economical 
point of view, this levy on prints (taken out of the 
lab after the film has been released) is not at all 
well-considered. 

Mithun for Turkey 

MITHUN Chakravarti, the dark handsome 
actor of Mrinal Sen’s Mrigaya, will start going 
places very soon. In the last Moscow festival, he 
made his presence felt among the Russians. He 
drew more admirers that some of our 
shopsoiled bazaar heroes and heroines who went 
over to Moscow and tried to make a put-on aura. 
A lady producer from Turkey signed Mithun for 
two of her films and she is one of the topnotchers 
in her country. In our national awards too, Mithun 
ticked off the best actor’s award, Mrigaya being 
the best film of the year. 

Bombay Missing ? 

WHAT a surprise—on prize for our Bombay 
artistes this time in the national award for films f 
This came as a ‘big disappointment’ to some of our 
film pundits who wrote that “Mrigaya is much below 
the world standard”. Among those critical against 
government policy about best films is a Delhite 
film pundit who wangled an invitation to Moscov» 
film festival on behalf of his semiporno film mir- 



A Evergreen Star : Mala Sinha 


roring journal, talked about Russian gifts sharing 
beds with an Indian actor and finally ended up on a 
porno jaunt (obviously for his journal) all over 
Europe seeing x-rated films ! And that’s saying a 
lot about credentials but what baffles most how 
Russians pick on such locals not only with a visit 
to Moscow but also with Sovexportfilm ads spilling 
all over the porno journals ? Iraq, too, seems to 
have followed the suit with advertisement donation 
to this journal. Well, there are better critics, 
and better film journals in this country than the 
ones patronised by Russia or Iraq. 

Basu Uttam Tiff , 

UTTAMKUMAR, no doubt, is one of the very 
Indian stars who knows his job and Basu Chatterjee, 
though lucky in his status, has yet to reach where 
Uttam has already hitched hcmself. It is reported 
Basu Chatterjee didn’t want Uttam to read the script 
of Grihapravesh. it is his policy about good film 
making and Uttam, on the other hand, reported to 
have said, “You’ re taking me for the shooting, but 
how do you expect me to do a good job when you’ve 
not yet given me the script to read ?” Basu'qnly 
supplies the dialogues to be spoken with what he 
calls “instruction” and it didn’t go well with UttamV 
idea of good acting. Funny, how eccentric some of 
our filmmakers are. It is unfortunate that spending 
a couple of lakhs of rupees on a few days’shooting - 
with Uttam, Basubabu had ditched Uttam for ■ 
Sanjeevkumar with the line. ‘S has done a good job 
following my instruction’ and the part of sentence 
left unsaid is Who the hell is Uttam, any way T 
Basubabu’s little egotrip is okay for his stature but 
clouds in heads sometimes make the bugs sweat like 
octopus ! 

Bangladeshi Films 

THE TREND in Bangladeshi films is going ; 
downhill, writes a Bangladeshi film journalist. Film¬ 
makers, over there, ape the Bombay films, and the 
stars lifestyle. As a result, whenever somebody, 
thinks of making a film he sets down all the rules of 
the game with the stars. A good story has no chance 
incidentally Bangladesh has no dearth of literary 
talents. Some of the modern Bangladeshi writers are 
much more forceful than their West Bengal cousins. 
Very creative and very modern—these writers are 
popular in literary circles, but Bangladeshi film¬ 
makers hardly have any thought for them. Naturally 
being commerciallyoriented, the filmmakers get their 
story written by hacks with the anatomical value of 
the heroes/heroines concerned. Selection of artistes, , 
in accordance with characters, is a taboo. New¬ 
comers, particularly girls, get chances galore if they 
can open up the private parts more than the limit of ; 
decency can allow ? Wellbuilt male body, exuding 
the primitive kind of raw sex*appeal is exploited in a 
shameless manner. So the journalist comments, it is ' 
not art but plain pimping in the name of art! 
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Awl Rum 

WHILE Indian Press went ga-ga over Runa 
Laila, the girl with a dulcet voice, Bangladeshi Press 
is little sceptical about Runa Laila. According to 
them, Laila has turned plain exhibitionistic with her 
•manners’ and she doesn’t deserve all the kudos she 
is receiving from India. Few more singers are therein 
Bangladesh who are one up than Runa Laila—they 
conclude. 

Roma Too l 

ROMA, her father was Chitta Chowdhury, is an¬ 
other up and coming dynamite package in the 
Bangladesh. Lovely to look at, she is beautiful—no 


doubt, she will surely be going places as soon as the 
films she has acted recently, are released. Critics and 
previewers have started giving her a big buildup in 
these weeks. 

PwJa Inset 

AT EVERY puja, West Bengal readers are 
treated with more puja issues than they could buy. 
Cinema Journals/periodicals offer gala fare to their 
readers. But this year, most of the puja issues 
flopped and the big ones in the line had the biggest 
flops ! The reasons are plain and simple : expensive 
beyond the range of common men and lack of good 
writing though veneered with glossy eyepopping 
photographs. 


(Contd.from page 30) 


bacteria. This is called recombinant DNA. This 
recombinant DNA produces artificial jins similar 
to the rats’ jin. 

TIT-BITS OF SCIENCE 

The first successful drug for a virus has been 
announed by Dr. Krause of the National Institute 
of Helath’s Institute for Allergy and Infections. 
Washington. The drug Adenine Arabinoside or 
Ara—A has been successfully tested for the 
treatment of herpes virus encephalites. The 
scientists consider this invention as a breakthrough 
in the treatment against diseases from common 
cold to small-pox. 


According to Russian scientists the earth is 
putting on weight. They had worked out that 
40,000 tonnes of space dust settled on the earth 
every year. But some of it goes back to space in 
the form of ions. The annual increase in the 
earth’s weight indicates that in the last 500 million 
years, it gained only by one hundredth of 10 per 
cent. 

Soviet astronomers have discovered a new 
comet. The comet is enveloped with gas and it 
has a short tail oriented towards south-west. The 
astronomers believe (he comet belongs to the 
Jupiter family. 


(Contd. from page 31) 


Cosmos. The good words of commendation that 
Pele left for five Mohun Bugan players—Subrata 
Bhattacharya, Pradip Chowdhury, Gautam Sarkar, 
Bidesh Bose and Habib—must have puffed them up 
with elation. 

I. F. A. Shield 

Just after their creditable performance against 
the Cosmos from New York, Mohun Bagan 
supporters got their hearts fill when the team 
lifted the I.F.A. Shield for the 11th time getting 
the better of their arch rivals, the East Bengal by a 
solitary goal in a prestigious fight. Mohun Bagan 
thus avenged their defeat that East Bengal had 
inflicted on them in this year’s First Division 
League encounter. Monun Bagan is however 
yet to reach East Bengal’s record of winning the 
I.F.A. shield 15 times including 11 times in 
succession. 

HOCKEY 

After Patiala Episode 

The then recalcitrant hockey players, who left 
the training camp at Patiala in a huff are now out 
from both the training camp and the team to play 
in the next World Cup hockey at Buenos Aires. 


Mr. D’Souza, a member of the selection committee, 
who was the main cause of the players’ indignation, 
has also been removed from the committee. Our 
kudos go to the sports authorities for taking this 
disciplinary action at the right moment. There 
should be no toleration of indiscipline, irrespons¬ 
ibility and unseemly bickerings, however important 
and experienced the players involved may be. 
Voices had been raised in support of the three 
defaulting players-Sbri Surjit Singh, Shri Baldev 
Singh and Shri Virinder Singh—and it was suggested 
that in absence of these seasoned and experienced 
player^ it would not be advisable to send our team 
to the World Cup hockey tournament. Wc however 
felt that there was no occasion to take such a 
retrograde step. We are now glad to note that 
Indian Hockey Federation’s dcsision to send our 
team to Buenos Aires has not been influenced by 
those pessimistic comments and our players will 
participate in the next World Cup hockey to be held 
from March 18 to April 2, next year. 

Moreover our team has been invited to take 
part in the international hockey tournament at 
Lord's in England on March 11 and 12 next year, 
on their way to Buenos Aires, 


November, 1977 
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V.l. Lenin speaking on the international 
situation at a session of the Second 
Congress of the Comintern, Petrograd, 
July 19.1920. 



In World War II, the Soviet people by beating 
off the treacherous attack of Fascist Germany 
on the country accomplished a feat, an equal 
to which is heretofore unknown to mankind. 
After the storming of Berlin by Soviet 
forces on May 2, 1945, the Soviet Red Flag 
unfurled over the Reichstag, the last strong 
hold of the Hitlerites. 








"The question of imperialist wars, of the international policy of finance 
capital which now dominates the whole world, a policy that must inevitably 
engender new imperialist wars, that must invariably cause an exterme justification 
of national oppression, pillage, brigandry and the strangulation of weak, backward 
and small nationalities by a handful of "advanced" powers—that question has been 
the keystone of all policy in all the countries of the globe since 1914. It is a question 
of life and death for millions upon millions of people. In this question, too, our 
October Revolution marked the beginning of a new era in world history . —LENIN 




Views of Some Great Men on Russia 


Hftbindrm Nath Tagore 

“In Russia at last; whichever way 1 look, 1 am 
filled with wonder. It is unlike any other country. 
It is radically different. From top to bottom they 
are rousing everybody up without distinction." 

"I am now in Russia; had I not come, my life’s 
pilgrimage would have remained incomplete. Before 
it is time to assess good and evil in their activities 
here, the first thing that occurs to one is what 
incredible courage? 

“I marvel at the West when 1 see her achieving 
the difficult by the magic of science. But what has 
astonished me must is the tremendous task that is 
being carried out here. 

"I can see that they are determined to raise a 
new world. They have no time to lose, because 
the whole world is their opponent; they must prove 
without delay that what they want is not wrong, 
that it is no fraud; a decade or two is determined 
to prevail against a millenium. Very small is their 
material strength, but the daring of their will power 
defies comparison. 

"When I visited the peasant’s house in Moscow 
...I saw with my own eye how the Russian 
peasants have left the Indian peasantry behind in 
less than a decade. Not only have they learnt to 
read books; they are transformed mentally ; they 
have become men. To speak of education is not the 
whole story: the tremendous effort for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture is equity striking. I have also 
seen that in their State there is no difference what¬ 
soever of race and colour. The effecient methods 
they have introduced for spreading education even 
among the semi-savage races under Soviet rule are 
beyond the reach of the Indian masses..." 

Mahatma Gandhi 

"...But, be that as it may, there is no ques¬ 
tioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has behind 
it the purest sacrifices of countless men and women 
who have given up their all for its sake, and on 
ideal sanctified by the sacrifices of such master 
spirits as Lenin, cannot go in vain. The noble 
example of their renunciation will be emblazoned 
for ever, and quicken and purify the ideal as time 
passes.” 

Jaw aha rial Nehru 

"While the rest of the world was in the grip of 
the depression and going backward in some ways, 
in the Soviet country a great new world was being 
built up before our eyes. Russia, following the great 
Lenin, looked into the future and thought only of 


what was to be, while other countries lay numbed 
under the dead hand of the past and spent their 
energy in preserving the useless relics of bygone age. 
In particular, I was impressed by the reports of 
”? e Brest progress made by the backward regions of 
central Asia under the Soviet regime. In the 
edance, therefore, I was ail in favour of Russia, 
and the presence and example of the Soviet was a 
bright and heartening phenomenon in a dark and 
dismal world. 

‘‘ The 8 reat world crisis and slump seemed to 
justify the Marxist analysis. While all other systems 
and theories were groping about in the dark, 
Marxism alone explained it more or less satisfac¬ 
torily and offered a real solution. 

"I do believe that the philosophy of communism 
helps us to understand and analyse existing condi¬ 
tions in any country, and further indicates flje road 
to future progress. But it is doing violence and 
injury to that philosophy to apply it blindfold and 
without due regard to facts and conditions." 

"The success and failure of the Russian social 
experiments do not directly affect the validity of 
the Marxian theory. It is conceivable, though it is 
highly unlikely, that a set of untoward circum¬ 
stances or a combination of powers might upset 
those experiments. But the value of those mighty 
social upheavals will still remain. With all my 
instinctive dislike for much that has happened there, 

I feel that they offer the greatest hope to the world. 

I do not know enough and I am not in a position 
to judge their actions. My chief fear is that the 
background of too much violence and suppression 
might bring an evil trail behind them which it may 
be difficult to get rid of. But the greatest thing in 
favour of the present directors of Russian’s destiny 
is that they arc not afraid to learn from their mis¬ 
takes. They can retrace their steps and build anew, 

“A study of Marx and Lenin produced a power¬ 
ful effect on my mind and helped me to see history 
and current affairs in a new light. The long chain 
of history and of social development appeared to 
have some meaning, some sequence, and the future 
lost some of its obscurity. The practical achieve¬ 
ments of the Soviet Union were also tremendously 
impressive.... The Soviet Revolution had advanced 
human Society by a great leap and had lit a bright 
flame which could not be smothered, and it had 
laid the foundations for the new civilisation towards 
which the world could advance." 

Albert Einstein 

"...No doubt, the day will come when all nations 
(as far as such nations still exist) will be greatfu) 
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to KttBtia for having demonstrated, for the first time 
by vigorous action the practical possibility of 
planned economy in spite of exceedingly great 
difficulties.” 

Maxim Gorky 

“We have laid the foundations of new history." 

Sun Yat Sen 

“The revolution in Russia has engendered great 
hope in all mankind.” 

Romain Holland 

i “The victory of the Russian revolution strikes 


ole as being of decisive importance for the flitnre 
of Europe. It serves Europe in the most excellent 
way possible. The only trouble i$ that Europe 
runs the risk of endlessly marking time, bogged 
down in petty strife and fruitless reproaches.” 

George Bernard Shaw 

“Well, I have been telling the British the trutjs 
about Russia for ten years now. It is a great joy 
for an old man like me to go to my grave in the 
knowledge that civilisation will be saved. Here, in 
Russia, l have actually realised that communism 
may bring humanity out of its present crisis and 
save it from the anarchy of destruction. 


President L.l. Brezhnev on October Revolution 


• The victory of the October Revolution opened 
the door to the ideals of socialism. Within a slu 1 1 
span of time our country surmounted its ajw-i Id 
backwardness and became a pewerful, h.ghlv 
developed state. Led by the Communist Part} the 
working people of our country were the fit si to 
build socialism and the first to begin the building 
of communism. 

The Ok tuber Socialist Revolution gave a mighty 
impetus to worldwide social development and 
accelerated the rovolut onary ind liberation strive!c. 
The ideas of Marxism-Leninism under whose b.mrvT 
t the October Rcvohrinn triumphed, have today eir- 
tured the minds and hearts of ml I ions of people 
( and become a great constructive force. 

The road that brought Russia to socialism i. the 
highroad iff world history and of the whole of 
human civilisation. Despite the purely Ku-oan 
conditions under which it was accomplished the 
October Revolution mirrored the basic, pnmipal 
trends of a whole epoch, the epoch of transition 
'from capitalism to socialism, a transition that was 
prepared by the entire course of world socio¬ 
economic development. 

The replacement of capitalism by socialism be¬ 
came necessary and inevitable when private c wncr- 
•ship of the means of production became an obstacle 
to the development of the productive forces. 

. Capitalism created its own gravc-diggci-lhc work¬ 
ing class. The long and persevering struggle waged 
i>y the international proletariat gave birth to battle 
experience which became labour’s formidable 
weapon in the class clashes with capitalism. 

‘ 'The development of advanced social thinking 
'prepared the ground for the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. This development reached its peak in 
' Marxism. By their truly creative feat which turned 
''Socialism from a utopia into a science, Karl Marx 
afld Frederick Engels, the great thinkers and revolu¬ 
tionaries, showed all oppressed and downtrodden 
jx^oplc the road to freedom and happiness. 

November, 1977, 



J I Hrt-zhncv, (ieneral Secretary of the CPSU Central 
( oniniM'cc, l'i,MCC'il nf ihe Pjcsidnm of the Supreme 
Soviet ■ I the Uv> t .md Ctiurnian of ihe (.onstiluuonal 
l imiU'iwion, delivcrir ji tin- report on Ihe duifi Soviet 
( odMiiuiion aiihr emiaoidmaiy session of ihe USSR 
Supicmc .Sovic-t in the Kremlin in Moscow, on « ct. 4, 

19 7 

The socialist revolution matured in the bosom 
of the old world. And it broke out in its weakest 
link in Russia, which was the storm-centre of all the 
basic conti adictions of imperialism at the beginning 
of the 20th century. 

In Russia the rapid development of capitalism 
gave rise to numerous insolvable problems and 
increasingly aggravated class antagonisms. Under 
the semi-feudal system the working people suffered 
not only from capitalist exploitation but also front 
landowner tyranny, ruthless political coercion and 
national oppression. In no other country at fft/t 
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time were the social and political contradictions of 
the epoch so acute and inflamed. 

AH working people in the world are increasingly 
realising that the Great October Socialist Revolution 
is of epoch-making significance. It put an end to 
the exploitation of man by man and proclaimed the 
building of a socialist society of equal peoples, 
Inaugurating an epoch of revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion, the October Revolution laid the highroad in 
mankind’s struggle for freedom of the peoples and 
for progress, for peace, democracy and Socialism. 

The Great October Revolution made a mighty 
impact on the national-liberation movement. Under 
pressure of the struggle of the international working 
class and the oppressed peoples of the colonial and 
dependent countries, the colonial system of imperia¬ 
lism tumbled down, dozens of new states emerged 
and embarked on the road of independent develop¬ 
ment. Oven-oming the teething problems of their 
statehood and giving a rebuff to the forces of inter¬ 
nal and external reaction, those countries are striv¬ 
ing for the consolidation of national independence, 
socio-economic and cultural transformations. The 
young states are ever more vigorously fighting 


against inperialism, its attempts to continue the 
exploitation of those Countries through afco-coionia- 
list means, to control their economic and political 
life; They are stepping up their calls for the 
establishment of equal international economic rela¬ 
tions. Under the leadership of the strengthening 
revolutionary-democratic forces in a number of 
liberated countries, backward socio-economic 
relations are being fundamentally reconstructed in 
the interests of the mass of the people, on the basis 
of the socialist orientation of internal and external 
policy. The contribution those slates make to the 
cause of general peace and relaxation of inter¬ 
national tension is increasing.. The ideas of peace 
and the security of the peoples, disargument, national 
independence, democracy, social progress, and 
socialism arc striking ever firmer roots in the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The Soviet people are ushering in the 60th 
anniversary of the Great October Revolution with 
outstanding deeds in building a Communist society, 
putting into effect the historic decisions of the 25th 
Congress of the Communist Parly of the Soviet 
Union. 


October 7—A Red Letter Day in Soviet Calendar 

F. BREUS 


In the coming years, October 7 will be marked 
in the Soviet calendar in red colour—the colour of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. That was 
the day a new chapter was added to the history of 
the Soviet Union. The new Soviet Constitution, 
in the drafting of which the entire people took part, 
was approved on October 7, 1977. 

Leonid Brezhnev aptly described the new 
Constitution as “a triumph of the Leninist principles 
of democracy.” Addressing the concluding meeting 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet session which unanim¬ 
ously adopted the Constitution, he declared : “The 
farther our society advances along the road to 
communism, the ever more fully enormous creative 
potential of socialist democracy as reflected in the 
new Constitution will reveal itself, democracy which 
is the power of the people for the people.” 

Such legislative acts in the life of society and the 
State are of enormous significance. The new 
Constitution, as the deputies stressed at the session, 
“is worthy of our State and our State is worthy of 
such a Constitution.” 

The Soviet people hail the new Constitution 
because it embodies the spirit of the October 
devolution, whose 60th anniversary will be observed 
m & month, because it takes in all the economic, 
aocial and democratic gains of the peoples and ti e 
broad rights and freedoms of citizens, achieved under 
lbe new, most humane civilisation, the like of which 
fc$ory has not known before. The Constitution 
contains a powerful impetus for the further 
perfection of the society of developed socialism and 
the all-people’s State. 

Thanks to the nationwide discussion, even before 


it became a law, the new Constitution of the 
USSR had begun to strike roots in all the sections 
of society and became ingrained in each family, in the 
life of each collective body of working people and, 
of course, in the entire social life, because it is the 
legislative consummation of the sixty-year-long road 
travelled by the Soviet Socialist State. 

The exercise by citizens of the broad rights and 
personal freedoms and the fulfilment by them of 
their duties to society start from a deep knowledge, 
understanding and respect of the law, before which 
all are equal and all have obligations. 

Developing this thought in his concluding speech 
at the session of the Supreme Soviet, L.I. Brezhnev 
stressed: “We want that citizens of the USSR 
should well know their rights and freedoms and 
the ways and means for exercising them and that 
they should be able to use these rights and freedoms 
in the interests of building communistjp, clearly 
understanding the indissoluble connection with 
the honest fulfilment of their civic duties. To 
promote this, to help develop a high political 
culture in every citizens is an important task of the 
Party, State and public organisations responsible 
for the communist education of young people.” 

October 7 is now a festive date for the more 
than 100 nations and nationalities building a new 
life, a new culture and a new morality in the 
socialist federation of fraternal republics, which 
has been demonstrating to the world its yiability 
in the years of the severest trials and in the years 
of the most brilliant victories. It demonstrates its 
tendency towards monolithic .unity, dynamic 
development and continuous self-improvement. 

The Contemporary 
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Sixty*Year Sagas of Achievements 

MIKHAIL YEFIMOV 


Only several days remara before the adoption 
of the new Constitution of the USSR. This will 
be a genuinely epochmaking event in the life of 
our people which coincides in time with the 60th 
anniversary of the Soviet state. 

During the past sixty years the country has 
traversed the path from economic backwardness 
to the position of a leading industrial power. It 
has been a pioneer in space research and has made 
a weighty contribution to the development of world 
science and culture. 

New Order 

fn a mere sixty years the Soviet people have 
built an advanced socialist sreiety, the strength 
and cohesion of which have withstood more 
ordeals than have befallen any other people. All 
forms of exploitation and social inequality have 
been done away with once and for all. the Soviet 
neoDle have been provided with rights many of 
which have not been introduced in the West to 
this day. The rights to work, rest and leisure, 
health protection, maintenance m old age, the 
right to housing, to education, to the use oi the 
achievements of culture, to participation in running 
the affairs of the State, and so on. have been 
proclaimed and ensured in the USSR. 

It took socialism less than twenty years to do 
away with unemployment, this constant companion 
of the capitalist system. As many as 75 per cent 
of the adult population of tsarist Russia wete 
illiterate. In 1940, specialists with higher and 
specialised secondary education numbered ..4 
nEllion, whereas in 1976 this figure rose by ten 

times. 

Soviet society has been in a position to shoulder 
all the expenses involved in educating its citizens 
from elementary school to universities, in medical 
care and social maintenance. 

The USSR is a State of the working people 
This is not a symbolic idea, but reality. Most of 
the Deputies to the Soviet Parliament are workers 
and collective farmers. Women account fo^arly 
one-third of the Deputies to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. The discussion of the Draft of the new 
constitution is the most vivid example ot the 
taoad participation of the masses of people inthe 
admintefration of State affairs. Several dozen m.ll.on 
people have taken part m meetings held to discuss 
the Draft. Over 750,000 suggestions for amendments 
W the fundamental law have been Pushed by 
the press. Each of them is being thoroughly 


analysed and considered by the Constitutional 
Commission headed by Leonid Brezhnev. 

Contrast 

On the other hand, the curve of industrial 1 
output in the capitalist countries looks very much 
like a temperature curve of a sick person who is 
in coma after a severe fever. This is well 
exemplified by the USA. In December 1974, its 
industrial output dropped by 7 per cent as against 
November 1973. In 1975 it decreased by another 
9.3 per cent compared with 1974. All in all, the 
growth rate of US production in the period from 
1950 to 1976 was more than three times lower than 
that in the USSR. 

The capitalist economic system has completely 
discredited itself by chronic downturns and crises, 
predatory attitude to the environment, and vain 
attempts to achieve stability by way of the arms 
race. 

The principles of ’’equal opportunities" and 
‘ freedom of private enterprise" nave also proved 
their untenability. Any equality is out of the 
question when 3 per cent of Americans, who 
possess assets and personal property worth 100,000 
dollars and more, account for 57 per cent of the 
national wealth. 

Seven million Americans, mainly descendants of 
the people who came from African and Latin 
American countries are jobless. In the USA of today 
millions of children of school age arc deprived of 
the oppoitunity to attend schools. There are thou¬ 
sands of unoccupied flats and millions of homeless 
people in Paris and London, Bonn and Tokyo. 
The capitalist system shows its impotence in the 
face of the problems of crime, narcotics, and 
politic; 1 corruption. 

Six decades ago the Russian workers and 
peasants, who earned out the Revolution, set 
out to build a new society. Although some 
participants in those memorable developments 
and their eyewitnesses are alive, a rather long and 
difficult way has been covered. 1 he new Soviet 
Constitution will reflect the realities of advanced 
socialism. 

They say in the East that thousands of lies 
are not worth one truth. For mankind the 
60-year epopee of the struggle and achievements 
of the Soviet people serves as the weightiest 
argument in favour of social progress and 
against the forces of reaction and imperialism. 
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October Revolution Ideals of International 
Relations In Polish Foreign Policy 

(Polish Interpress Agency) 


Wc are witnessing a process with world-wide 
historical implications, a process of transforming the 
entire system of inter natic nal relations, of gradually 
demolishing the old capitalist, colonial and neo¬ 
colonial order of international relations, replacing 
them-through bitter political and ideological 
struggle -with new principles and norms of conduct 
in relations between States, particularly States with 
different social and political systems. This by now 
irreversible process was initiated by the October 
Revolution. For the last 33 years Poland has 
been taking an active part in this process as an 
important link in the community of socialist States. 
The entire international progressive community, 
aware of the October Revolution’s crucial role in 
human history, is now preparing to celebrate the 
Revolution’s 60th anniversary. 

The world’s first State workers and peasants 
embarked on its existence as the subject of interna¬ 
tional law on the world arena under Lenin’s famous 
Decree of Perce. This has become the crrncr- 
slor.e of Soviet foreign policy. To all countries 
which opted for the socialist way of development 
this is a model document of deeply humanistic 
significance, taking into account the most vital 
interests and aspirations of all peoples. This was 
the first document in the history of relations 
between States to contain a clear and defined 
programme of the struggle for peace and security 
of nations. 

Its proclamation was accompanied by parallel 
and unequivocal abrogation of all czarist treaties, 
including the treaty concerning the partition of 
Poland. 

It is understandable that the new, People’s and 
socialist Poland, in which the power was taken 
over by the working class in alliance with the 
peasantry, has accepted these ideals as guidelines 
in her activities on the international arena. 

Reborn after World War II, (hanks to the 
liberating mission of the Red Army and the two 
Polish Armies fighting side by side, People’s 
Poland has come into being with a new programme 
in the field of foreign policy, a programme basically 
different and contrasting with the ideals and 
practice of the inter-war years. The Polish Left, 
fed by the Communists, was able to draw the 
right conclusions from the bitter and painful 
defeat of 1939. Socialist Poland based its 


independent existence, sovereignty and security 
of its new, just borders on a whole system of 
bilateral and multilateral alliances with the USSR 
and the other European socialist countries, uniform 
as to their systems. The mosf important, Tadieal 
changes took place in the relations between Poland 
and the home of the Great October-the USSR. 
They established allied and fraternal relations of 
friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance. 
Poland has become an important and strong link 
in the socialist community of States within the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance and the system of 
bilateral ties linking their member States. 

t 

Poland - remembering the war holocaust and 
vastness of the losses has joined the USSR and 
the other socialist States in the vanguard of the 
struggle for peace, security and international 
co-operation. Widely known and appreciated are 
Poland’s actions to eliminate the hotbeds of war 
in the world, including her participation in the 
Supervision and Control Commissions in Indochina 
and Korea and in the UN peace-keeping fortes in 
the Middle East. 

Due to its geographic location Poland focuses 
its attention on European affairs. It attaches great 
importance to activities of the UN, the significant 
world instrument of the struggle for peace and 
security of nations. 

Much attention is devoted to the steady 
development of co-operation and collaboration 
with the countries of the Third World for which 
Poland just as the other States of the socialist 
community - is a natural and tested ally. 

Poland’s aim to expand relations with the 
developing countries on the principles of equality, 
mutual benefit and collaboration is not a short-term 
trend nor empty declarations. This is a steady, 
fixed element of Polish foreign policy resulting 
from the very principle of the system on which 
the State is founded and the deep sympathy with 
the just aspirations of the peoples to freedom and 
independence. The dynamic development of the 
country and expansion of its industrial, scientific 
and technical capacities goes hand in hand with an 
acceleration in the political, economic, scientific, 
technical and cultural relations with an ever 
growing number of States in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Poland supports fully and concretely 
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the aspirations of these countries to economic 
emancipation which Poland regards as the basis 
for genuine national independence. 

>« 

Poland makes active efforts to stem the anus 
race and bring about disarmament, conscious of 
the dangers to world peace inherent in the arms 
race. Ft supports the proposal advanced by the 
Soviet Union to reduoe the military budgets of the 
permanent' UN Security Council members by 10 
per cent and allocate the resources saved in this 
way to developing the economically backward 
countries. The necessary condition for attaining 
progress in. these fields is the continuation of the 
process of transforming the world’s economic 
order and eliminating from the piescnt practice 


every form of discrimination and domination. 
Poland, which in the inter-war period was itself 
for years an object of exploition by international 
capital. Understands and fully supports the activities 
of the Third World countries designed to radically 
change their present circumstances in this very 
important sphere of international relations. 

Polish foreign policy combines the integral 
interests of its own people with the vital interests 
of the entire international community. This 
policy can serve as an example for the viability 
and continued applicability of the Leninist ideals 
of the Octobor Revolution in the sphere of 
international relations. By her policy Poland 
makes a contribution to the practical application 
of these ideals in the international relations. 


Soviet Writers, Poets Hail New Constitution 


MOSCOW, October 12 : Prominent Soviet 
writers, poets and artists have come out warmly 
welcoming the new Soviet Constitution, adopted by 
the USSR Supreme Soviet on October 7. 

“The fact that every Soviet citizen has the 
right to participate in the solution of all problems, 
big and small, that face our people, is borne out 
by the unprecedented activity of literally all Soviet 
people during the discussion of the draft new 
Constitution,” writes the famous poet and Lenm 
Prize winner Chengiz Aitmatov in the Soviet 
newspaper Tt;ud. 

“1 fought in World war 11 and know well what 
it is to lose near and dear ones on the battlefields 
and in air-raids” said Sergei Orlov, poet, Secretary 
of the Board of Union of Writers of the Russian 
Federation. “I do not want my son to go through 
a similar exjjerience, nor my grandson either, and 
that is why I especially appreciate Chapter 4 of 


the new Constitution which stipulates that the 
foreign policy of the Soviet State shall be one of 
peace.” 

Referring to that part of the Constitution which 
prohibits war propaganda, he said : “This is an 
excellent law : alter all, wars always originate in the 
minds of the people.” 

“As a war veteran, I highly prize the iact that 
the right to a peaceful life has been sealed by the 
new Constitution”, he said. 

The Lenin Prize-winning script writer, Oscar 
Kurganov, described the nation-wide discussion 
which preceded the adoption of the new Constitu¬ 
tion as a “genuine national referendum”, in the 
course of which a number of points were argued, 
clarified and included. The Soviet peoples’ prosonal 
interest in the State of affairs the country has had a 
direct bearing on the new Constitution, he said. 


Kim 11 Sung, General Secretary of ahe Central Committee of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea, President of the Korean People s Democratic Republic : 

The only right way for the liberation of the Korean nation is the way shown by the 
Great October. Inspired by the heroic working class of Russia and by the example of the 
entire Soviet people, the Korea patriots waged for a long time a struggle against colonial, 
oppress on, ; n the name of their homeland’s freedom and independence. The Korean people 
firmly believed that by following the road shown by the October Revolution it would ultima¬ 
tely win freedom and natiodal independence and this confidence has been justified. 


Novemter,f97T 
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October Revolution and Non-Aligned Movement 

OUBO ORESTOV 


The 1917 October Revolution in Russia not only 
provided a powerful revolutionary impetus to the 
international working class movement, but also 
opened up new prospects for the national-liberation 
struggle in the colonial and semi—colonial countries. 
The Soviet people’s victory in World War II and 
the emergence and consolidation of the socialist 
community gave a fresh revolutionary impetus to 
this struggle. In 30 years after the war more than 
80 enslaved countries acquired political in¬ 
dependence. 

Among them the non-aligned movement grew in 
an atmosphere of a powerful upsurge of the 
national-liberation struggle and the growth of the 
influence of the world socialist system on interna¬ 
tional politics. Its participants rose from 25 in 
Belgrade in 1961 to over 80 in Colombo in 1976. 
Yet the main thing is not the growth of the 
number of participants in the movement but the 
strengthening of its anti-imperialist positions. 
Anti-Imperialist Nature 

The movement acquired an anti-imperialist 
nature right from the very beginning. Nor could 
it have been otherwise, as all its participants had 
themselves experienced, in some or other measure, 
the pressure of imperialist states and international 
monopolies. Their long experience of confronta¬ 
tion with imperialism had led them to a general 
conclusion on the necessity of uniting their efforts 
for a lesolute struggle against imperialism and 
against all fetms of colonialism and 
fascism, for a struggle for freedom, independence 
and peace. 

The Soviet people have always been in the 
forefront of the struggle against imperialism and 
for national liberation. Their assistance to 
Mongolia’s liberation and their support for the 
Chinese revolution and the struggle of the peoples 
of Vietnam, Laos, Kampuchea, Angola, 
Mozambique and othei countries have been 
tangible and decisive. 

A considerable contribution to people’s liberation 
has also been made by the , non-alignment move¬ 
ment, which at all its five conferences has 
invariably put to itself the main task of struggle 
against the interference of imperialism in the 
affairs of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and the struggle for the final liquidation 
of the vestiges of colonialism and racism. 

Struggle for Peace 

The struggle for peace is another major task 


proclaimed by the non-aligned movement, as it is r 
and demonstrated in numerous practical initiatives, 
by the Soviet State. Some of the movement’* 
member-countries were an arena of blood-shed¬ 
ding wars, while others suffered aggression and 
foreign intervention. It is, therefore, quite natural 
that after attaining political independence they 
want peace to build up their national economies 
and advance the material and cultural standards of 
their peoples. 

All the five conferences of the non-aligned 
countries laid special emphasis on the movement’s 
interest in the defence of general peace and the 
process of detente, pointing out that it should be 
spread to Asia, Africa and Latin America 

Struggle for Equality and Justice *, 

As demonstrated in practice in the Soviet Union, 
the ending of the inequality of nations and of all 
exploitation of man by man, is also the aim proclai¬ 
med and pursued by the non-aligned movement 
Most of the countries participating in it are still 
in great dependence on the world capitalist system 
with its constant crises and upheavals, and are 
discriminated against by imperialist powers in the 
sphere of economic, trade and financial relations. 
The non-aligned countries express themselves 
vigorously against the arbitrariness of multinational 
monopolies, which continue to exploit the national 
riches of Asia, Africa and Latin America and grow 
rich on an unequal and unjust exchange. The 
programme of action taken at the 5th Non-Align¬ 
ment Conference urges to intensify the struggle 
for the establishment of a new international economic 
order on a just and equal basis. 

As was pointed out by L. I. Brezhnev, it is 
quite natural that the peoples of the developing 
countries “which have experienced enormous 
sufferings and humiliations during imperialist 
domination, depart from the capitalist road and 
set their bearings on socialism. Behind such a 
choice is the will of the masses, and bullets of 
hired assassins, acts of subversion, blackmail and 
slanderous propaganda are helpless against it.” 

The Soviet Union looks upon the non-aligned 
movement as a positive historic phenomenon, as 
an important factor of international life. “We 
welcome,” L.I. Brezhnev said, “the progressive 
role of emergent countries, including the role of 
the non-alignment movement in international 
politics, since this strengthens preconditions ensuring 
a lasting peace.” 
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Th$ Great October Socialist Revolution 


Rna * by_Con»m*nder in Chief Fidel Castro 

® f i le , C ^? traI Committee of the Communist Party 
of Cuba and President of the Council of State and of the Minirters 


The Great October Socialist Revolution will be 
sixty years old on November 7, 1977. 

The 60th anniversary of the October Revolution 
is an important milestone in the life of the Soviet 
people, in the development of the entire world 
liberation movement. 

Six decades ago the heroic proletariat of Russia 
led by the Party of Bolsheviks with Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin at its head arose for a resolute assault on the 
bourgeois-landowner system and crushed if For the 
first time in history the struggle of the’working 
people against exploitation, social and national 
oppression was completely victorious. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution was 
natural result of social development and class 
struggle in conditions of monopoly capitalism As a 
result of Us victory, the first Socialist State in the 
world emerged. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution trium¬ 
phed because it was held by a new type of Party 
created by the great Lenin, a Party embodying the 
revolutionary energy of the working class, the most 
progressive class of our epoch. It upheld its general 
line and consistently implemented it in a principled 
struggle against Trotskyism, right and “left” oppor¬ 
tunism, national deviationism, and maintained the 
Leninist unity of Party ranks. Using the rich stock 
of the forms of class struggle to best advantage and 
supported by the well-understood Jaws of social 
development, the historical initiative of the working 
class, and the revolutionary creativity of the masses, 
creatively developing the revolutionary teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
are giving all the support they can to the developing 
countries in their stiuggle to achieve their legitimate 
aspirations, to free themselves completely from impe¬ 
rialist exploitation, to win the right to manage their 
own affairs. The victory of the Angolanpatriots, who 
had the solidarity and fraternal assistance of USSR 
and Cuba, of all socialist community countries, 
of progressive forces in Africa and around the world 
has been a major achievement of the revolutionary 


movement of late. This victory has given a strong 
new impetus to the African peoples’ struggle against 
the racist regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia 

Fidel said, today there exists a socialist com¬ 
munity, today under the impact of the chances 

the rent 5?° WOrkl by ,h ? 0c !° ber devolution and 
the rout of fascism, more than hundred colonial and 

semi-colonial countries on all the continents were 

able to achieve independence in presistent struggle 

power fo,ccs ,,f 

the^*LT C vi k °r of ! hc PeoP^ who, living on 
the other side of the atlantic, on the continent that 

"5" ced ‘ n the P a . st the unlimited, the absolute 
rule of the strongest imperialist country are building 
successfully a socialist society 90 miles away from 
that country. Our people made their own contri- 
bution to the cause of socialism -the unbending 
striving for justice and freedom, sweat and blood 
loyalty to the revolutionary ideals. But all this 
would have been unthinkable without the October 
Revolution, without existence of (he State founded 
by Lenin without your support and solidarity the 
State whose glorious Communist Party now holds 
its 25th Congress. This is an inrefutable proof of 
the truly inspiring force of socialism, i( S confidence 
»n the future. 


Our people are proud of their relations with your 
great country. They set the example of the practice 
of internationalism, of mutual understanding, respect 
and trust. The Soviet Union which gave the decisive 
assistance to our people never made any demands on 
us, never set any conditions, never told us what we 
must do. In the entire history of international rela¬ 
tions which were dictated over million by egoism 
and force there were no such fraternal relations 
between a powerful country and a small country It 
is only socialism that makes such relations between 
people possible. 

The October Revolution is an embodiment of 
the great Lenin. These successes and accomplish¬ 
ments, this historical experience have become a star 
to steer by for the contemporary world revolutionary 
movement. 7 


November, 1977 
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Bu!garo~Sovie! TraJe anJ Economic Cooperation 

ON THE EVE OF THE 

» s 

Mill Anniversary ol lU ureal OdoLer Socialist Revolution 

(A Correspondent) 


On November 7, 1977, sixty years will have 

'elapsed since the victoiy of the Great October 
'Socialist Revolution, generally considered to be the 
greatest even cf the 20th century. This anniversary 
is a rcd-lctter day not only for the Soviet peoples 
but also for all peoples in the world fighting for 
peace and progress. Having adopted its ideas, the 
Bulgarian people have scored impressive achieve¬ 
ments in the construction of socialism and are now 
building a developed socialist society. 

Fraternal Soviet assistance has been and continues 
to be a key factor in the socialist resliuctiuing of 
the Bulgarian economy. In a little over t!i:tc decades, 
i.c. since the vi'toiyof the socialist revolution in 
Bulgaria, some 339 big enterpi i>es which determine 
the aspect of its indusuy h::\c been bu.lt with 
Soviet technical and (in.iiicial assistance, after Soviet 
designs or with the help of Soviet cxpens. 

In 30 years over 5,000 Bulgarian students have 
graduated m the USSR and mote llum 700 have 
obtained thei r PhD there. In 1971-75 alone 217 
Soviet at d 162 Bulgarian research institutes elabora¬ 
ted jointly 324 siicutiae proh'ems, 250 of which 
were successfully completed by 1975. 

A high ! y promising foi m of coopetation is now 
be coming established in Bu’gtirn-Sovict economic 
relatii ns the setting up of joint enter piises, chiefly 
on Soviet soil, in c ider to bettor satisfy iaw mate¬ 
rials and energy requirements on the most advan¬ 
tageous terms. In icturn, the Bulgarian economy 
will get plenty of oil, gas, electric power,, iron ore 
concentrates, ferroalloys, asbestos, cellulose, timber 
and other important industrial raw and prime mate¬ 
rials. 

The results of the steadily expanding Bulgaro- 
Sovicr trade me also most piofitable. The USSR is 
Bulgaria’s foremost trade partner, accounting for 
over half (53-55 percent) of its total commodity 
exchanges. What this me; ns can be gauged from the 
fact that Bulgaria, a small country with less than 
9 million inhabitants, ranks fourth in the list of 
Soviet trade partners. 

Buily in 1976 a long-term Bulgero-Sovict trade 
agreement covering the period 1976-80 was signed 
in Mosc< w. Its implementation during the first 
year (1976) Jus already borne good fruits, with 
reciprocal trade attaining a value of 5,800 million 
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leva, a 12.5-p.c. increase over 1975, Bulgarian 
imports included machinery and equipment for 
production purpose for about 1,200 million leva, as 
well as fuel, mineral raw materials and metals for 
over 1,40C million leva, Bulgaria received from the 
USSR almost 4,000 million KWh of electric power, 
2.7 million tons of coal, 3.3 million tons of anthr¬ 
acite, almost 300,000 tons of coke, over 10 million 
tons of petrol products, over 2 million tons of metal 
ores and concentrates. 

The vast land of the Soviets is an ideal*market 
for Bulgarian export goods, as opportunities for 
sale there are practically unlimited. In 1976, for 
instance, machinery and equipment for production 
purposes amounted to 46.6 .per cent of total 
Bulgarian experts in the USSR, and in the years to 
come they are to top the 50 p.c. mark, with enginee¬ 
ring products in which Bulgaria is specializing along 
CMBA lines alore gradually attaining 30 to 35 per 
cent of total exports to the USSR. The latter 
included last year nearly 800,000 electric motors, 
more than 80,000 hoisting and hauling machines, 
4,400 caterpillar tractors, over 30,00 ensilage com¬ 
bines, 380,000 telephone sets, over 54,000 Elka 
electronic calculators, business machines, electronic 
and cummunication technique in considerable quart 
titles, ns well as 425,000 tons of soda ash. over 
210,000 sets of automobile tyres, about 500.000 tops 
of fresh and preserved fruits and vegetables, sorp'e 
160 million litres of wine, and considerable amounts 
of ready-to-wear, knitwear, fabrics, furniture and 
other consumer goods. - 

This year too trade relations are making good 
headway. It is therefore a safe bet that the I.976-$0 
trade agreement will be fulfilled and even overful¬ 
filled, that its value will exceed the combined tot#J 
fer the preceding 15 years, and that as a result e.vpr 
more favourable structural changes in the export and 
import, of the two countries will be obtained. ; . - 

During the official friendly visit of a Bulgarian 
Party and Government delegation to the USSR in 
May and June, Bulgarian State Council President, 
Todor Zhivkon declared: “Our country will continue 
to pursue an undeviating policy of ever closer co¬ 
operation and allround rapprochment with the Soviet 
Union. This is our general policy in our further ad¬ 
vance along the road of socialism and communism’.'’ 
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FRoftifr GOELRO TO 1990 


A. KOVALENKO 


An imposing building in the very heart of 
Moscow, across the street from the Intoursit and 
National Hotels, houses the USSR State Planning 
Committee, responsible for overall Soviet economic 
planning. Its function was essentially defined over 
half a century ago when the first national economic 
development plan, known as the GOELRO plan, 
was drawn up. 

The State Commission for the Electrification 
of Russia (GOELRO) was formed, on Lenin’s 
initiative, in 1920, to draw up a plan for Soviet 
Russia’s economic recovery. Lenin considered 
that the country’s electrification was not only 
necessary for the consruction of electric power 
stations, but also for laying the foundation for 
the gradual restructuring of the economy on the 
basis of modern large-scale industrial production 
linked with electrification in one way or 
another. 

To say that this was a difficult problem to 
solve Would be an understatement. The country 
lay in ruins, following the four years of World 
War I a,hd three years of the Civil War and 
foreign intervention. National electricity output 
was down by 70 per cent from the 1913 level, that 
of cement down by 90 per cent, of steel and rolled 
metal by 95 per cent, and of pig iron by 97 per 
cent, \griculture was producing barely half the 
meagre pre-war crop. Railway tracks were 
overgrown with grass and there were practically 
no surfaced roads to speak of. 

No 'Electric Utopia* 

About 200 prominent specialists and scientists 
were invited to draft the GOELRO plan. They 
drew up this plan, the country’s first national 
economic development plan, for a period of 10-15 
years. It envisaged a steep upsurge in the leading 
and vital sectors of the national economy : iron 
and steel, fuel, engineering and transport services, 
all based on electrification. 

The great British science-fiction writer Herbert 
Wells, who was visiting Russia at the time, could 
hardly comprehend this Leninist plan, which he 
called an "electric utopia.” 

By 1928, that is within the space of eight years, 
our country had built or rebuilt 2,200 major 
-enterprises. The gross industrial output was up 
by over 30 per cent on the 1913 level and that 
-of the means of production by 50 per cent. 

The first Soviet five-year plan had been drawn 
«ip for 1928-1933. Its scope and timing were 


certainly influenced by the experience gained by 
the GOELRO in large-scale planning. The plan 
was scientifically grounded, was characterised by 
sectoral and district planning and was neatly 
balanced in terms of resources and requirements. 

Over a thousand and a half of the major 
projects built during the first five-year-plan period 
consisted of iron and steel mills, tractor and auto 
works, the Dnieper Hydoroelectric Power Station, 
which was to generate more electricity than all 
of tsarist Russia’s power plants put together. 
Pig-iron production doubled, the out-put of 
machine-tools increased 10-fold, and that of 
tractors 25-fold under that five-year plan, which 
was actually carried out in four years and three 
months. 

The first Soviet five-year plan is known to have 
coincided with the 1929-33 world economic crisis 
The world economy was then shattered to its 
foundations, with businesses, banks and firms, 
both minor and major, closing down in rapid 
succession. 

The Soviet Union stood immune to the “Great 
Depression,” and went on strengthening its 
economy. 

Cost of War 

What was the cost of the Second World War 
in economic terms to the USSR ? Statistics show 
that 1,710 cities, 70,000 villages and 32,000 
industrial enterprises in our country were 
destroyed. Assets worth 680,000 million roubles 
were seized or destroyed; the damage caused by 
the temporary occupation of a part of the country 
and the expenses necessitated by the conduct of 
the war amounted to 1,900.000 million roubles. 
A great deal of progress the country had made was 
reduced to nought. 

But once the guns fell silent and the economy 
was switched back to civilian production, the 
mechanism of constructive planning was set in 
motion once again. The Soviet economy resumed 
its sweeping upsurge under one five-year plan-after 
another, as in the ’20s 

As early as 1950, that is. within five years of 
the end of the war. the USSR had increased its 
gross national product 1.6-fold as against the pre 
war year of 1940. The increase by 1960 was 
4.2-fold, and 9.1-fold by 1970. By that time the 
country was producing nearly three times as much 
per person employed in the national economy as 
In 1940. 
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These advances were broughtabout by the 
Application of scientific principles of elaboration 
end fulfilment of giant plans for our vast land. 

The expanding economic organisation of the 
Socialist State is outrunning today the limits which 
were; defined for it not so long ago. This calls 
for improvements in planning. 

' The simplest pattern of this planning is one 
which takes into account the available resources, 
on the one hand, and the requirements and 
objectives of development, on the other. Informa¬ 
tion thus gathered is cpmparcd and so are the 
requirements and the possibilities. The key 
objective is to achieve such production development 
targets as are in harmony with the rational 
employment of productive manpower and natural 
resources, 

' At the time of the GOELRO and the early 
five-year plans the aims of production and inter¬ 
relationships in the economy were not too com¬ 
plicated. 

Great Dimensions 

But the times and dimensions have changed. 
Just compare : the total basic assets installed 
during the first 10 years of Soviet power were 
estimated at about 4,000 million roubles. Today 
over 100,000 million roubles worth of basic assets 
are installed, as in 1975, in one year alone. Our 
country has more than 350,000 enterprises employing 
over 100 million people. This scale of work calls 
for a different approach to planning. The drafting 
of a five-year or a longer-term plan begins “at 
the grass root level,” that is, at these hundreds 
of thousands of enterprises. The plans thus 


awn an? are..tfeg fUrotm? eifithm. 

and territorial “channels”, that is through 
amalgamations, ministries, and district, regional 
and republican authorities, to the State Planning 
Committee, 

The Committee sums up, analyses and assesses 
all ideas and proposals in dfdet to work out an 
optimal and stable plah for the developmeht of 
the economy as a whole. Only a large body of 
scientists and specialists equipped with computer 
technology can grasp all the intricacies of intersec¬ 
toral relationships and foresee all changes 
in the country’s economic development, say, by 
1990. 


Mikhail Rakovsky a prominent Soviet economist 
and Vice-Chairman of the State Planning Com¬ 
mittee, once cited the following example of the 
complexity and importance of the job tfye 
committee is doing. Three hundred research 
establishments were engaged in planning the 
national fuel and power supplies for the current 
five years. Electronic computers took six weeks 
to figure out the optimal conditions fpr the 
production and distribution of raw materials.* This 
resulted in a saving of 1,500 million roubles >n 
capital investments. 

There was nothing like present mathematical 
modelling, long-range forecasting, planning, in 
terms of quality as well as quantity and the 
sophisticated interlocking of the .various plan 
components in earlier days. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
introduces changes in the tactical aspects of Soviet 
planning, but not in the strategy of scientific 
guidance for the stable development, of, the, 
economy. • ■ , 1 


“We.overcome the open resistance of the Bour¬ 
geoisie within a few weeks after its overthrow... The. 
victorious triumphant march of Bolshevism took 
us from one end of the vast country to the other. 
We stirred the lowest strata of the. working, masses 
oppressed by Tsarism and theBourgedisfe to action , 
for freedom and independent life.*’ 


V.. I. Lenin., 
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The October Revolution And The Destinies Of Africa 


ANATOLI GROMYKO 

Director of the African Institute 


The experience of the last six decades «hows 
convincingly thht the Great October Revolution 
has" had a deep impact on the destinies of all 
people of the .world, including the peoples of 
Africa. 1 

Since the very first days of Soviet power, Soviet 
- support to the peoples fighting for their liberation 
front colonialism has been one of the keystones of 
its foreign policy, and the Leninist idea of a strong 
alliance between the forces of Socialism ami the 
national-liberation movement has been translated 
into life in their mutual interests. 

Having turned socialism from an idea into a 
living reality, the October Revolution undermined 
the mainstays of the social system on which colonia¬ 
lism rests. It struck a strong blow at the 
imperialist system. This weakened the main enemy 
of the people of African and other colonial coun¬ 
tries and created conditions for the development 
and ultimate success of their struggle for national 
independence. The October Revolution has 
been and is now a powerful revolutionary example 
to the freedom fighters in Africa. 

. Soviet Aid to Africa 

The Soviet Union has concluded agreements 
on trade, economic and technical cooperation with 
more than 30 African countries. A total of 378 
different projects had been built in Africa by 1976 
or were under construction there with Soviet as- 
jsistance. Of these more than 68.7 per cent are 
industrial enterprises which belong to the state 
sectors of the African countries. Cooperation with 
the Soviet Union in building up a state sector 


helps strengthen the economic and political, in¬ 
dependence of the African States. 

Agricultural projects rank second in the overitH 
volume of Soviet assistance to Africa. Owr 60 
agricultural projects have been built Or ' are beihg 
built in African countries with Soviet assistance. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union supplies African ttfuii- 
tries with modern machines and implements for !£hd 
cultivation, harvesting, irrigation and processing of 
agricultural produce. 

The Soviet Union’s trade with African countries 
is developing on the basis of mutual benefit, to 
the period between 1960 and 1975 Sovict-African 
trade increased almost 5.3 fold. Over 90 per cent 
of Soviet exports to Africa are goods intended for 
use in production. 

The Soviet Union is helping the African countries 
in the training of n .lional, personnel one of the 
basic problems of genuine independence and social 
development. In all, 99 various educational 
establishments had been built or were being built 
in Africa at the beginning of 1976 with Soviet 
assistance. 

In the Soviet Union, the number of students 
from Africa increased from 900 in 1961 to 11,500 in 
1976. Every year the Soviet Union grants, 3,000 
scholarships to citizens from African countries. 
About 2U0,000 specialists and skilled workers haye 
been trained during the construction and operation 
of various projects in Africa as welt as at training 
centres built with Soviet assistance. At least 5,000 
African engineers and technicians underwent 
practical training at Soviet factories. 
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Framing of Laws on 

Women in Soviet Russia 

(A Correspondent) 


Jn the USSR, practically all the national laws 
are passed after a nationwide discussion and after 
taking into account the wishes and suggestions of 
die citizens. With the growth of the educational 
and cultural standards and development of the 
society in the Soviet State, the number of legislative 
acts have increased. Even more Jaws are being 
passed on the status of Soviet women. 

The position of women is, reflected not only 
in the special but also in the general legislation 
of the USSR. The new Soviet law on 
the Plan for the development of the country’s 
national economy in the 10th five year period 
(1976-1980) envisages a broad programme of social 
development and improvement in the welfare of 
the people. According to the plan pay is being 
raised for 31 million workers in the non-production 
branches. And most of these workers are women. 
The plan also provides for introducing partially 
paid holidays for mothers to tend a child until it 
is one year old; offering a better pension scheme 
for mothers of many children, raising minimum 
pensions again; and increasing allowances for 
meals and other needs in boarding houses and 
maternity homes. 

A total of 20,000 million roubles is allocated 
a year by the state for the development of health 
services, education and culture. More than 50 
million citizens will be allocated new houses during 
the Five Year Plan period. The number of 
extended day schools and groups will grow. 
Already in 1977, 8.5 million children will be 
attending them - 550,000 more than in 1976. 
The number of places at pre-school children’s 
establishments will rise by over 2.5 million during 
the five-year period. The Plan also contemplates 
other measures the implementation of which will 
be connected with adoption of new laws, extending 
the women’s rights and guarantees. 

With the development of socialism in the State 
the legislation needed to be up-dated in conformity 
with the achievements and rules of the socialist 
way of life. In 1968, the Fundamentals of Legisla¬ 
tion on Marriage and Family were passed. At 
that time too, the questions which bore on one 


of the most important aspects of life, were put 
up to nationwide discussion. The Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the editorial office of the 
TzveStia alone received more than 15,000 proposals 
and remarks from the public. As a result of all 
round discussion and scientific approach, the draft 
law was considerably enlarged and its structure 
and the content of individual articles improved. 

Researchers studying problems connected with 
women, trade union bodies and also legal and 
planning agencies have all been involved in the 
drafting of new laws on women’s rightg, This 
ensures the scientific and economic validity of 
draft laws and timeliness of their drafting and 
approval. 

It is symbolic that at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, which approved the Plan for 
the country’s development in the 10th five-yea* 
period, both the chambers of the Soviet Parlia¬ 
ment - the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of the nationalities - formed new standing com¬ 
missions for women's working and living conditions 
and for mother and child welfare. These, incident¬ 
ally, are very authoritative bodies. They work 
out draft laws and decrees, listen to reports by 
heads of Ministries and departments, and can 
demand explanation from them in the cases 
concerning the position of women in this or that 
sphere of social production. 

The tasks of the commission are to make a 
thorough study of the position of women in society 
and in the family, to exercise strict control over 
the legislation on women, and to draft new laws. 
The commissions are composed mainly of women. 
And they will, of course, try to make the State’s 
, social programme still more feminine. 

The development of Soviet legislation on 
women’s rights will be aimed at further easing their 
conditions of work and at giving them relatively 
easier . but sufficiently well-paid jobs. More 
benefits will be offered to mothers with small 
children, social motherhood assistance will be 
increased for working women and better every 
day conditions will be provided for them. 
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Tbe 20tb century bas seen many turbulent 
events and accomplishments, but not a single one of 
them can be compared with tbe Great October Socia¬ 
list Revolution cither in character or in its powerful 
and profound influence on tbe destinies of peoples 
and states. 

The salvoes of tbe Aurora, that proclaimed the 
birth of the world’s first socialist state, ushered in a 
new era of mankind’s development. “The abolition 
of capitalism and its vestiges, and the establishment 
of the fundamentals of the communist order comprise 
the content of the new era of world history;’’—this is 
bow V.I. Lenin defined the significance and tbe 
historical place of the October Revolution. 

The transition from capitalism to communism 
initiated by the October Revolution expressed an 
objective natural phenomenon of our age, the logical 
outcome of social development and the mass struggle 
The revolutionary process acquired a truly worldwide 
character. 

The triumph of the October Revolution, which 
marked tbe beginning of socialist transformations in 
tbe life of mankind, created absolutely new condi¬ 
tions. Having broken the chains of the world-wide 
domination of capitalist relations, it opened prospects 
for tbe national, social and spiritual emancipation of 
the oppressed peoples. 

V.I. Lenin came to tbe conclusion that “the 
social revolution can come only in the form of an 
epoch in which are combined civil war by the pro¬ 
letariat against the bourgeoisie in the advanced count¬ 
ries and a whole series of democratic and revolution¬ 
ary movements, including the national liberation 
movement, in the undeveloped, backword and oppres¬ 
sed nations”. 

Stemming from this interpretation of the world 
revolutionary process, called upon to smash imperia¬ 
lism, Lenin urged the European proletariat to draw 
together as closely as possible with the workers, pea¬ 
sants and slaves in all oppressed countries. On the 
other band, he advised all tbe oppressed masses in 
all oppressed countries, tbe colonics included, not to 
disassociate themselves from the European proletariat 
but to draw as close to it as possible and merge with 
it. In this Lenin saw a guarantee of the victory over 
the common eoemy-imperialism. 

Today, looking back at the gigantic road of tbe 


struggle for liberation of the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, tbe main outcome of which has 
been the complete collapse of the colonial system, tbe 
importance of tbis alliance can be seen with particular 
clarity. 

The Communist Party of tbe Soviet Union, guid¬ 
ed by tbe Marxist-Leninist teaching on cooperation 
between socialism and the national liberation move¬ 
ment, bas invariably pursued the policy of buildiog up 
a firm political alliance with the oppressed peoples of 
the colonies and semi-colonies, and then with the libe¬ 
rated countries. Tbe struggle of these peoples against 
imperialism, the scope of the national liberation revo¬ 
lutions and their deepening, the development of the 
liberated countries, their prospects and their place in 
the contemporary revolutionary process have been 
connected historically with the outstanding political 
and ideological role of the Soviet Union from the 
very first days of its existence. In this context, the 
three historically successive events should be men¬ 
tioned : the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
which stimulated the upsurge of the national libera¬ 
tion movement in the world and marked the begin¬ 
ning of the crisis of the colonial system of imperia¬ 
lism; the great victory of tbe Soviet people over the 
most reactionary forces of imperialism in War Two, 
the victory that created the important pre-requisites 
for a rapid development of the revolutionary-libera¬ 
tion movement; and the strengthening of the military 
and economic might of the Soviet Union and the 
emergence and consolidation of the world socialist 
system, which have changed the correlation of forces 
on the world scene in favour of socialism, thereby 
creating favourable conditions for carrying out victo¬ 
rious national-liberation revolutions, which have led 
to the complete downfall of the colonial system of 
imperialism. 

Nowadays the support and assistance given by 
the socialist community to tbe liberation forces bas 
spread to new spheres covering interstate relations 
and the economic life of the liberated countries more 
and more fully. This fruitful cooperation is based 
on complete equality of the sides, mutual respect and 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. 

The cooperation and assistance of the countries 
of the socialist community has been most effective 
where the revolutionary-democratic regimes, having 
come to powt r, have carried out profound social and 
economic transformations paving tbe way tor non- 
capitalist development. 
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Imperialism, with its' inhuman philosophy and 
its policy of grabbing, enrichment and striving for 
profits, with its aggressive wars and plundering qf 
other people’s natural wealth, with its perfidious 
methods of neocolonialism and support for racism and 
apartheid, cannot add is incapable of 1 putting forward 
a constructive historical alternative. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the peoples which during the imperia¬ 
list domination had experienced a world of suffering 
and humiliation are leaving the capitalist roids and 
have become orien.ed towards socialism. 

In this connection it is important to recall 
Lenin’s assessment of the international significance of 
the October Revolution ‘'We now possess quite 
considerable international experience*’, Lenin wrote 
in WO, ‘ which ihowa very definitely that ceitam 
fundamental features of our revolution have a signifi¬ 
cance that is not local, or peculiarly national, or 
Russion alone, but international. 1 am not speaking 
here of international significance in the broad sense of 
the term : not merely several but all the primary 
features of our revolution and many of us secondary 
features, a r e of international significance in the mean¬ 
ing of its effect on all countries. 1 am speaking of it 
in the narrowest sense of the word, taking inter¬ 
national Significance to mean the international 
validity or the historical inevitability of a repetition, 
on an international scale, of what has taken place in 
our country. It must be admitted that certain funda¬ 
mental features of our revolution do possess that 
significance”. 

The October Revolution has exerted and 
continues to exert an ever growing influence on the 
entire course of the world revolutionaiy liberation 
movement. It gave ride 10 a powerful revolutionary 
imput e of the peoples, under whose onslaught the 
W« rid has changed radically and the colonial ffasulie 
has collapsed. Hundrrds of peoples of Asia, Af.ica 
and Latin America, who used to stand aside from 
the * high road of history”, have now been involved 
in the creatve channel of history and exert an 
ever growing influence on world politics. In this 
lies the essence of the international significance of the 
October Revolution "in the broad sense of the 
term” At the same time in our epoch, the epoch 
of the transition from capitalism to socialism on a 
world-wide scale, when dozens of countries and 
peoples are rij cting capitalism as a road of social 
development and are taking the road of socialist 
orientation, the experience of the October RevolUT 
tion, which for the first time ever has established on 
earth real socialism and the laws governing its deve¬ 
lopment, is pamcularly valuable. Lire itself has 
refuted convincingly tne conjectures of all those who 
would like to b. little the international significance of 
the October hevt.Jubun, trying to present it as a 
mere "Russian expciiment”. Yet, it has been and 
remains "the example to be followed” for all man¬ 
kind in its transition to socialism and communism. 
In this lies the essence of the international significance 


of tbfe October Rdvqlution «*»n theparxow 
the word. 

" . The supreme aim of socialism it Co ensure 
social progress in conditions of peace and security. 

At hi! stages oFflie Soviet' Communist Party’* 
activity on the world scene the idte “national 
actions of the Soviet Union have dovetailed with 
the fundamental interests of all peoples of the 
world, with the fundamental intends of the 
peonies of the colonial and,dependent countries.. 
It a said in the Resolution of the CPSU Central ■ , 
C»mnttse "Ot the doth Anniversary of the ; 
Great October Socialist Revolution”: "The Soviet 
government showed the peoples of the world the 
only correct way out of the tangle of blood-spilling 
wars into which the exploiter system had plunged 
them. The first official declaration of the new ' 
government was the Decree on Peace drafted by 
Lenin It outlined a clear, well-defined programme 
of struggle for a just, democratic and yniversal 
peace. The Great October Revolution opened up 
a new era, an era of mankind’s transition from 
capitalism to socialism, an era of struggle, as Lenin 
put it. ‘to liberate nations from imperialism, to put 
an end to wars among nations, to overthrow capital 
and to achieve socialism*.” 

The Peace Programme, put forward by the 
24th Congress of the CPSU and confirmed and deve¬ 
loped by its 23th Congress, was of immense signi¬ 
ficance in the struggle to achieve this aim, which the 
International Meeting of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of I9f>9 recognised as being of 
paramount importance for all of mankind. 

Thanks to the efforts to the Soviet Union and 
the concerted action of all socialist countries, a 
tangible relaxation of international tension has begun 
to manifest itself. In conditions of detente more 
favourable pre-requisites for progress have .been 
created in the developing countries, new major 
victories have been achieved by the liberation forces 
and the struggle has grown for* restructuring world 
economic relations on the basis of equality and 
mutually advantageous cooperation. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa have ceased to 
be a passive object of history. They are actively 
fighting for their rights, against neocolonialism, and 
contribute ever increasingly to the further relaxation 
of international tension. They support the new , 
peace inliativ s of the USSR and other socialist 
countries aimed at curbing the arms race and at 
signing a world treaty on the non-use of force in 
relations between states. 

Speaking at a meeting with the Soviet leaders 
in Moscow, in April, >977, Fide! Castro said that 
the presuge of the socialist camp, the Soviet Union 
in particular, was growing continuously among a If 
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Deputy Chief of the Main Administration for Economic Planning* 
the USSR Ministry for Foreign Trade. 


The celebration of the 60th anniversary of the 
{great October Socialist Revolution in November 
1977 will be marked by great achievements in econo¬ 
mic development and in the creation of the materia] 
and technical foundations of communism. 

During the past six decades the country has 
been transformed into a mighty industrial power. 

Jn its economic development the Soviet Union 
-draws, first and foremost, on its own resources and 
annually earmarks a growing volume of outlays for 
capital construction. 

Simultaneously, increasing importance in the 
implementation of the national-economic plans is 
attached to the steadily expanding relationships the 
USSR maintains in the field of international economic 
cooperation. 

Jtist as many other states, the Soviet Union 
actively utilizes, on a basis of mutual benefit, the 
advantages inherent in the international division of 
labour with the aim of mobilizing additional means 
and capabilities for the successful accomplishment of 
its economic tasks and for speed of economic deve¬ 
lopment, for raising the efficiency of production and 
accelerating scientific and technological progress, and 
for the fulfilment of the paramount tasks-the further 
promotion of the material and cultural standards of 
the Soviet people. 

Just how actively and extensively the Soviet 
Union participates in the utilization of the interna¬ 
tional division ot labour and on wbat scale it engages 
in reciprocal exchanges involving products of labour 

and services is evident from the dynamics of growth 

-of its foreign trade turnover. 

The Soviet foreign trade turnover is constantly 
growing year after year. Within the two previous 
five-year periods, i.e. between 1966 and 19/5. it grew 
by 250 per cent and in 1975 stood at 50.7 thousand 
-million roubles in current prices. Significantly, app¬ 
roximately two thirds of this, growth were due to * 
increase in the physical volume of foreign trade 
o^wing to the expansion of the overall amount of 
-exchange goods and of their range. Last year the 
U^SR; foreign trade turnover registered a gam ot 
Ji perceofedver 1975.and,amounted to 56.8 thou¬ 
sand million roubles. Overall, under the current 
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five-year plan the physical volume of foreign trade 
turnover is to grow by 33 5 per cent. 

Another indicator of the Soviet Union’s active 
participation in the international division of labour is 
the fact that the growth-rates of its foreign trade 
turnover constantly exceed those of its national 
income. 

At present foreign trade has become an impor¬ 
tant sector of the Soviet national economy. Today 
it is linked with virtually every sector of material 
production and the services. 

In industry there has been a steady growth in 
the proportion of export-oriented output. For some 
types of products this proportion is fairly large 
indeed. The USSR now puts on the world market 
about ‘ 0 percent of the natural gas, about a quarter 
of all cars produced in the country, approximately 7 
per cent of the tractors and a considerable proportion 
of photo cameras, radio-sets, watches and other 
products. 

Goods for export include a steadily growing 
volume of engineering products and among them 
such capital-intensive items as complete sets of plant, 
atomic reactors and other equipment for' atomic 
power stations, electronic equipment, numerically- 
controlled metal-cutting machine-tools, turbines for 
electric power stations, electric generators, aircraft, 
etc. 

More and more licenses are being exported 
from the Soviet Union for scientific and technical 
innovations which are effectively utilized by the 
exporting countries including such technically advan¬ 
ced ones as France, the FRG, the USA and Japan. 
Soviet expertise in the iron and steel industry, in 
non-ferrous metallurgy, the coal industry and welding 
has earned special recognition in the West. 

Successfully utilizing the advantages accruing 
from the international division of labour the Soviet 
Union constantly purchases in foreign countries 
advanced technical equipment and acquires licenses 
for the latest manufacturing processes. On this basis 
the Soviet Union has built and modernized a . large 
number of industrial facilities and self-sufficient large 
shops in various sectors of the national economy 
including such industrial giants built in recent years 
as the Volzhsky automotive plant, the 3600 rolling 
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<xiill at the Azovstal steei-worke, a whole range of 
chemical and oil-processing facilities, main oil and 
gat pipe lines and enterprises of light industry and 
die food industry. 

In the past five-year period alone the Soviet 
Union imported machinery, equipment and transpor¬ 
tation facilities valued at about 29 thousand million 
roubles which is an 87 per cent gain over the prece¬ 
ding five-year period Of special importance are 
the purchases of modern plant for different industries. 
During the ninth five-year period complete sets of 
plant were provided for almost 2000 industrial enter¬ 
prises. 

On the whole, the import component in Soviet 
investments in iudustrial plant accounts for about 16 
per cent of the total. 


tion with ragny , industrially advanced p&'talwf 
countries. On the basis of agreements with a number 
of Western countries long-term programmes specify¬ 
ing not only areas of long-term economic cooperatioo 
but also concrete projects have been worked out 
and signed. 

In the long-term economic cooperation between 
the USSR and capitalist countries such an essentially 
new form as cooperation on the basis of compensa¬ 
tion deals is being given more prominence. Compen¬ 
sation deals provide for the construction of new 
enterprises fully owned by the Soviet Union in the 
course of its cooperatioo with foreign firms. The 
repayment of credits, plant and licenses provided by 
the West is effected through the delivery of part of 
the products to be turned out by these or other 
enterprises. 


Thanks to imports a considerable contribution 
is being made to the improvraent of the living stan¬ 
dard of the population. To this end we import 
machinery, equipment, transportation facilities and 
primary commodities intended for the production of 
consumer goods and for the provision of services to 
the population, as well as manufactured goods and 
foodstuffs for the replenishment of commodity stocks. 
Thus, in the past five year, period a sum of 35 
thousand million roubles was spent on the acquisi¬ 
tion of finished consumer goods and primary pro¬ 
ducts for their manufacture which accounts for about 
two-fifths of the total amount of Soviet imports in 
the said period. Finished goods for public consum¬ 
ption now account for about 10 per cent in the 
retail and cooperative trade of the country; for 
certain items percentage is even higher. 

1 he past few years have been marked by a 
growing participation of the Soviet Union in the 
international division of labour through an active 
development of long-term, large-scale cooperation 
which goes beyond the usual foreign trade operations. 
Here particular importance is attached to the imple¬ 
mentation of lar^e industrial projects involving the 
construction of new lines of production both in the 
USSR with assistance from other countries and in 
other countries with Soviet participation. This direc¬ 
tion in the external economic policy of the USSR is 
not only for the current five-year period but also 
for the longer term ending in IV90. 

This form of economic cooperation is being 
implemented on a broad scale by the member-states 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CM EA) through socialist economic integration on 
the basis of the Comprehensive programme adopted 
by the CMEA countries in 1971. 

Longterm, large-scale economic cooperation 
will be further expanded in ihe relations between the 
Soviet Union and capitalist stales. The Soviet Union 
lias already entered into intergovernmental agree¬ 
ments on economic, industrial and technical coopera- 


Tbe first ventures of compensation cooperation 
between the USSR and Western countries have 
yielded positive results and proved beneficial to all 
the contracting parties. To date Soviet organiza¬ 
tions have concluded compensation agreements with 
firms and other organizations of Austria^ Great 
Britain, Italy, the USA, France, the FRG, Japan for 
the construction in the USSR of more than 60 large 
Industrial enterprises. Some of these projects are 
already being intensively built. 

The compensation agreements concluded so for 
encompass only the branches producing raw materi¬ 
als and semi-manufactures such as natural gas, coal, 
ammopia, carbamide, polyethylene, polyester fibre 
and Threads, ethylene oxide, aluminium, iron-ore 
pellets, pulp, converted timber, etc. However, while 
attaching much importance to the further develop¬ 
ment of compensation agreements, the Soviet Union 
also contemplates the possibility of extending their 
scope to incorporate sectors manufacturing finished 
products including engineering goods. 

, i ■ 

Using to the best advantage its cooperation 
with foreign firms and organizations in setting up 
national economic projects in its territory the Soviet 
Union at the same time renders an active technical 
and financial assistance to other countries in the 
construction of industrial facilities and other projects. 
Hundreds of diverse projects have been built with 
Soviet assistance in both socialist and developing 
countries. A number of enterprises were built or are 
under construction in capitalist countries (Finland, 
France). 

Of increasing importance io the development 
.of the Soviet economy is production cooperation- 
with other states on the basis of specialization invol¬ 
ving the production of units, components, and indi¬ 
vidual manufacturing processes This form of co¬ 
operation is being most extensively implemented 
within the framework of the CMBA. This first of 

( Could on page 70 .) 
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New Constitution of the USSR 

B. MOKROUSOVA 


lo the year of its sixtieth anniversary the Lind 
-of Soviets has adopted a new Constitution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—the Fundamen¬ 
tal Law of the Soviet state. 

The new Constitution of the USSR reaffirms 
loyalty to the principle of continuity in the policy 
pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet state It embo¬ 
dies the characteristic features of a socialist Constitu¬ 
tion elaborated by V. 1 Lenin, sums up all the m.nn 
features of the previous Soviet Constitutions, retains 
and amplifies many of the basic provisions of the 
Fundamental Law now in force and takes imo account 
the experience gained in drawing up constitutions in 
the countries of the socialist community. 

The first Constitution of the I and of Soviets, 
the Constitution of the RSFSR adopted by the fifth 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets held in July l9i8 
fixed and established m law the gains of the Great 
October socialist revolution. In October 1917 the 
insurgent proletariat of multinational Russia allied 
with the toiling prasantiy launched an assault upon 
the old world of exploitation, overthrew, under the 
leadership of the Party of Lenin tried and tested in 
battle, the political system of capitalists and landlords 
and established Soviet power. For the first time in 
history the struggle waged by the toiling masses 
against capitalist domination and national oppression 
wax crowned with complete victory. 

The Great October socialist revolution has 
opened the way to the development of a world 
movement for national liberation and communist 
construction. 

1 be great gains of the people, namely : Soviet 
power as a form of proletarian dictatorship, abolition 
of private property owned by the capitalists and 
landlords, political cquaility of all peoples inhabiting 
Russia, a new type of democrat), proletrian, Soviet 
democracy, found legal embodiment in the fi st 
Soviet Constitution. The first Constitution guaran¬ 
teed the right of all woi king people of Ruvsn to 
participate in the running of the affairs of state, dis¬ 
franchised the overthrown exploiters and fuzed demo¬ 
cracy for the masses with a dictatorship directed 
against the overthrown exploiters. 

The Constitution which defined the classes- 
sence of the Soviet state as a state of the dictatorship 
Of proletariat, proclaimed the fundamental aims and 
objectives of socialist construction. The ciiizens of the 
Land of Soviets had inherited from the exploiters in 
October I9l7 a country with a predominantly illite¬ 
rate population, poor and devastated by war, with a 
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backward economy. Russia, a vast country occupying 
one-sixth of the entire land area, accounted in 1913 
for sligh'ly over 4 per cent of world industrial output. 
About 75 per cent of the adult population of pre- 
revolutionary tsarist Russia could neither read nor 
write; in Central Asia the illiterates made up 96 per 
cent of the population; some peoples did not even 
have a written language. 

The formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in December 1922 at the First Congress 
of Soviets signified a triumph of the Leninist nationa¬ 
lities policy. 

Having restored the war-ravaged economy, the 
working people of the multinational Land of Soviets, 
guided by the Communist Party, tackled the main 
and the most important task of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion, the task of creation. 

Due to the heroic constructive labour of the 
Soviet people ihe country’s centuries-old backward¬ 
ness was overcome and the actual inequality of 
nations was rectified. Towards 1936 socialism had 
in the main been built in the USSR. The Soviet 
economy had been transformed into an advanced 
socialist state with mighty industry and a large-scale 
mechanized agriculture. 

The second Constitution of the USSR adopted 
by the Fxtraordinary Fighth Congress of Soviets on 
December 5, 1936 proclaimed and formalized the 
triumph of socialist public relations in the USSR, 
the fundamental changes in the life of the Soviet 
Union, the decisive successes scored by socialism in 
the country’s economy and the social system. The 
Constitution which re (L-cted the fact that socialism 
had won war in the USSR pointed out that the 
socialist system had become firmly established in 
every sector of the national economy; socialist pro¬ 
perty in the means of production had furnished a 
firm foundation for the economic development of 
society. A working intelligentsia, part and parcel of 
the people, devoted to the cause of socialism, has 
come into being. 

The more than 100 nations, big and small, of 
the Soviet Union have changed beyond recognition. 
They have developed into socialist nations, and their 
mutual friendship and fraternal cooperation have 
strengthened within the system of the close-knit 
socialist state. 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936 brought the 
entire system of the organs of government and 
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economic management into conformity with the 
socialist public relations with a view to ensuring a 
comprehensive development of Soviet democracy and 
genuine international sm in the relations between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The basic socio-political rights for which man 
bad been fighting for centuries were duly formalized 
in the Constitution of the USSR. Those are the 
rights to work, to rest and leisure, education, the 
right to maintenance in old age and also in the event 
of sickness or disability. 

But the peaceful labour of the Soviet people 
was interrupted on June 22, 1941 by an attack Nazi 
Germany made upon our country in violation of a 
non-aggression treaty. In that grim war the Soviet 
people stood fast, emerged victorious and decisively 
contributed to the cause of liberating mankind from 
fascist slavery. 

Having restored the national economy ruined 
by the Second World war and having substantially 
added to the country’s economic potential the Soviet 
people led by the Communist Party built a society of 
advanced socialism. 

In the prewar year 1940 the Soviet Union 
accounted for 10 per cent of world industrial output. 
At the present time the country’s fixed productive 
assets exceed eleven times the 1940 figure; compared 
to 1940, the output of the producer goods industries 
has to date increased 23 times, the output of the 
consumer goods industries—9 times, gross agricul¬ 
tural output—2.3 times. The country’s national 
income exceeds the prewar figure eleven times and 
the pre-revolutionary fiigure—65 times. 

The economic capability of the Soviet state 
built in the first fifty years of its existence has practi¬ 
cally doubled in the last decade. In the current, 
ttetb, five-year period a total of 630 thousand million 
toubles is to be invested in the national economy, a 
sum almost equal to investment made in the first 
fifty years of Soviet government and 17.7 timet ex¬ 
ceeding the 1940 figure- 

Today the USSR accounts for 20 per cent of 
world industrial output. It takes the country 2.5 
days to produce an output equivalent to that tsarist 
Runia produced in the whole of 1913. Today the 
USSR leads the world in the output of steel, iron, 
oil, coal, coke, cement, iron, manganese and chrome* 
ores, tractors, diesel and electric locomotives, cotton, 
fiax, mineral fertilizer and other itmes. 

The social composition of the Soviet society 
has been transformed. The working class of the Land 
of Soviets making up two thirds of the country’s 
pOfMlation is multimillion contingent of well-educa- 
Jed, technically proficient, socially active, politically 
wware men and women. 

The mentality of the peasants which has taken 
shape already under the collective-farm system, under 
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socialism, bad undergone essential changes. The 
labour of a collective farmer who operates the latest 
machinery, Ixia educational and cultural standards,, 
his living conditions—all testify that differences anal 
distinctions between town and country are being,, 
eliminated and that society is growing more and moi* 
homogeneous. 

All the peoples and ethnic groups of the country 
which are now equal in actual fact have attained a 
high level of economic and cultural development. 

The role of the Commuaiat Party in the life of 
society, in the building of the material and technical 
foundations of communism, in the transformation of 
socialist economic relations into communist relations 
and in the education of the working people has been 
further enhanced. 

The socio-political aspect of the world bas- 
changed greatly. Socialism has emerged as a world 
system. Free young states which once were colonies 
are developing fast. The position of world capitalism 
has been weakened. The international prestige of 
the Soviet Union has grown immensely. * 

All these cardinal changes find reflection in the 
new Constitution of the USSR. 

The new Constitution reflects the efforts made* 
in the past forty years to update and perlect Soviet- 
legislation. In recent years the fundamental legisla¬ 
tions of the USSR and the republican codes concern¬ 
ing most of the areas of jurisprudence have been put- 
into effect as well as the provisions covering industrial 
enterprises and production associations, a new statute 
on collective farms, new laws on the health service 
public education, the pension scheme and environ¬ 
mental protection. The rights and duties of the local 
Soviets and the status of deputies have been defined. 

Compared to the Constitution of 1936 which 
comprised 13 chapters and 146 articles, the sew 
Constitution is more inclusive. It contains an intro¬ 
duction, nine sections, 21 chapters and 173 articles. 

The new Constitution emphasizes that the* 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist state* 
of the whole people expressing the will and interests - 
of the working class, the farmers and the intelligent¬ 
sia, of all the nations and nationalities of the country. 

In this connection the Soviets of working 
people’s deputies constituting the political foundation 
of the USSR are renamed the Soviets of People's' 
Deputies. 

The new Constitution gives s more detailed 
more comprehensive, description of the leadingand 
guiding role of the Communist Party than the Cons¬ 
titution of 1936. * 

The principle of democratic centralism la laid* 
down as a fundamental principle of organization an& 
activity of the Soviet state. 
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The new Constitution retains tbe basic principle 
4hat the foundations of tbe economic system of the 
USSR is socialist property in tbe means of production. 
But an addition is made : alongside state property and 
■the property of elective farms and cooperative 
•ocieties the Constitution refers to the property of 
•trade unions and other public organizations. 

The Constitution proclaims an important 
principle of the socialist economy, that of combining 
•centralized planned guidance with economic indepen- 
4ence and initiative of enterprises. 

ft also includes a provision on the role of 
collective of working people in managing production. 

A new chapter entitled “Social Development 
and Culture” is incorporated in the Constitution. 

Another new chapter, ‘‘Foreign Policy”, is 
introduced into the Constitution. It defines the pea¬ 
ceful Leninist foreign policy of the Soviet state and 
the principles upon which the USSR builds its rela¬ 
tions with other countries. The Constitution states 
that as a component part of the world system of 
socialism the USSR takes part in economic integra¬ 
tion and in tbe international socialist division of 
labour which is based on the principles of socialist 
Internationalism, friendship and cooperation. 

A chapter is devoted to tbe defence of the socia¬ 
list Motherland as a crucially important function of 
tbe state, as a *?ause of the entire people. 

In the section entitled, "The State and the 
Individual” a special chapter proclaims the principle 
of equality of Soviet citizens and guarantees women’s 
equal rights with men and equality of all citizens 
regardless of race or nationality. 

The provisions on the concrete socio-political 
rights of Soviet citizens have been amplified- The 
right to work is complemented by the right to choose 
one's profession, type of occupation and employment 
in keeping with one’s calling, talent, vocational 
training and also tbe needs of society. It is assured 
by tbe socialist system of economy and by free voca¬ 
tional education. 

The right to rest and leisure is guaranteed by 
the 41-hour working week, annual leave on full pay, 
the enlargement of tbe network of health resorts and 
recreation facilities and the development of tourism. 

The new Constitution proclaims tbe right of 
Citizens to health protection which is ensured by free 
medical and hospitafttafe, by tbe implementation of 
•environmental protection measures and by the prohi¬ 
bition of children’s laboutv 

Tbe right to maintenance tie aid age and also 
in the event of richness and disability is guaranteed 
by the system of social insurance, pensions, grants 
.and care of single citizen of advanced age. 

The new Constitution of tbe USSR is the 
-world’s first to proclaim tbe right to housing which is 
guaranteed by the development of housing construc¬ 
tion and low rent/? 
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Tbe right to education is ensured by the sytteqi 
of compulsory universal secondary education for' 
young people and by a large-scale development of 
vocational and higher education. 

Tbe following political rights and freedoms have 
found legal embodiment: the right to take part in 
the administration of state and public affairs, freedom 
of speech and the press, of assembly, mass meetings 
and street processions and demonstrations, the right to 
unite in public organizations, freedom of scientific, 
artistic and technical creative endeavour, freedom of 
conscience and the right to criticism. 

Soviet citizens are guaranteed inviolability of 
the person, of the home and private life, privacy of 
correspondence and of telephone conversations. 

The third section of the Constitution sets out 
the principal features marking the federative organi¬ 
zation of tbe USSR as a union state, the right of tbe 
Union Soviet socialist republics, tbe autonomous 
regions and autonomous districts. 

The Constitution of the USSR ensures a genuine 
democratic combination of the general interests of 
multinational Union and the interests of each of its 
Republics. 

Provision has been made to enhance the role of 
the Soviets in deciding major questions of the life of 
society and in keeping a regular check upon the func¬ 
tioning of the exeoutive organs and officials. 

Under the present Constitution all Soviet citi¬ 
zens who have reached the age of 18 (as against 21 
under the 1936 Constitution) can be elected to the 
organs of state power. 

Much prominence is given in tbe new Constitu¬ 
tion to tbe role of trade uoions, the Young Commu¬ 
nist League and mass organizations in the life of 
society. 

A further strengthening of socialist legality and 
tawajid order has also found clear-cut expression in 
tbe new Constitution (the courts of law, arbitration 
and Procurator’s Office). 

The new Constitution graphically demonstrates 
the advantages of the socialist path of development, 
the immense creative capabilities of socialism, 
genuine democracy, the peaceful foreign policy of the 
Soviet state, the equality and fraternity of tbe Soviet 
peoples, the might and dynamism of the new state 
and public system engendered by tbe October revolu¬ 
tion. 

Tbe wide discussion of the draff was in effect 
an inspiring demonstration of the Soviet people’s 
unity, of the pride they take in being Soviet people. 
Reading the articles of the new Constitution the 
Soviet man appreciates the greatness of bis rights and 
Constitutional guarantees and realizes that the main 
guarantee lies in the continuous growth of the mate¬ 
rial and spiritual wealth of the Soviet people and the 
growing might of the socialist Motherland. 
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USSR : Dynamic at 60 

Vladimir Lomeiko, APN Political correapondoat 


It is no exaggeration but a reality that it took 
the USSR just 60 years to reach the present stage 
of maturity and dynamic development. And one 
would agree that it is a very short period, indeed, ia 
the life of a country. Prior to the October Revolu¬ 
tion Russia produced just over four per cent of 
world industrial output and occupied fifth place in 
the world Today, the USSR has moved to the 
second place in the world and its share is equal to 
one-fifth of world industrial production. 

In the tempestuous years of the first five year 
plans the country marched rapidly ahead, its rate of 
annual growth was very high, for many of the bran¬ 
ches were being set up for the first time. Now its 
stride has become more measured, but each step 
covers a far greater distance than before. The 
dynamism of the state is reflected in the rates of its 
economic development, in 23 years since the 
Revolution i e. from 1917 to 1940, industrial pro¬ 
duction in the USSR had increased by 12 times, 
while by 1977-by 225 times. 

Today in just 2.5 days the USSR produces as 
much as the whole of prc-revoluiionary Russia did 
in a year. These figures are the best proof of the 
strength and dynamism of modern Soviet industry. 
And, this despite the loss of 20 million lives and 
one-lhird of the national wealth during the Second 
World War. If we discard all the years of the War 
and rehabilitation of the ravaged economy, 20 in all, 
then what has been achieved by the USSR is the 
result not of 60 but of 40 years of growth. 

The dynamic and crisis-free development of 
the Soviet economy determines its higher rates as 
compared with the strongest Western partners. The 
growth of industrial production in 1976, compared 
with the 1950 level, looks as follows: the USSR—a 
rise of ten times, the USA-2 9 times, the FKG-4 8 
times, France-3.7 times, Italy-5.6 times. As socialism 
is built, the social make-up of society changes. In 
the pre-revolutionary Russia the countryside was 
inhabited by 82 per cent of population, while today’s 
figure is only 38. The growing capital investments 
In farming help to narrow the gap between town 
and country. 

One of the reasons for the dynamic develop¬ 
ment of the country is the steady progress ia im¬ 


proving the standards of living, education and cut" 
ture Workers* real incomes have grown almost 
tenfold in the past 60 years and those of peasant# 
by more than 14 times. In the pre-revolutionary 
Russia three quarters of the pdpulation were illiterate 
and less than 200,000 people bad a higher education. 
Now one in three studies and 24 million have a 
higher or specialised secondary education and this 
process is to continue on still larger scales. 

Still greater opportunities for further social 
development arc connected with growth of self- 
management, as is envisaged in the new Constitution. 
The extension of political and social rights of citizens 
manifes $ itself in drawing as many people arpossible 
into the administration of State and public‘affairs. 
The active and interested approach of people in 
tackling specific questions in their life will help to 
materialise the energy and creative quest of millions. 
The implementation of the right to choose one’s pro¬ 
fession in keeping with one’s abilities and training 
alone, which is recorded in the new Constitution, 
will greatly increase the productivity and efficiency 
of labour. 

The sum total of measures stemming from the 
extendon of democracy of mature socialism will 
improve the moral and psychological climate in a 
work collective, in political and public life. 

Society’s greater concern for man, which is 
expressed in the new right to housing, to health 
protection, in extending the rights and opportunities 
for citizens to take part in running the State adds 
to the social confidence of the people, and produces 
a responsible feeling of sharing in the needs of 
society. 

We are far from stating that in 60 years we 
have produced society of ideal people. We still have 
instances of money-grubbing, red tape, hooliganism 
and other legacies of the past. But more and more 
people are living according to the laws of morality 
of socialist society when concern of all for the good 
of each and the concern of each for the good of all 
comes forth. This is the Winning dynamism of 
mature socialism which achieves victories by force 
of its example. 
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60 Years of Soviet Agriculture 


Jl)C Soviet Communist Party's agrarian policy, 
rsimed'at turning agriculture into a highly developed 
economic sector, serves the achievement of major 
economic and social purposes. As compared with 
1917, in 1976 the country increased its gross agri¬ 
cultural output by 340 per cent, it was worth 
117,400 million roubles in 1976, as compared with 
the average of 32,300 million roubles in 1909-13. 
The following data characterise the output of major 
agricultural products: grain—an average of 72.5 mil¬ 
lion tons a year between 1909 and 1913 and 223.8 
million tons in 197e-; raw cotton 680,1 00 tons and 
8.3 million tons; potatoes 30 6 and 85.1; meat 4 8 
and 13.4; and milk 28 8 and 89.) million tons. 

This progress has been enabled, above all, by 
progressively growing capital investments in agucul- 
ture. In the seventh five year period (1961-65) 
the investments in that sector totalled 48,200 million 
roubles, in the eighth 81,500 and in the ninth 
130,500. In the tenth five-year period the figure 
will top the 170,000 miliion roubles’ mark. 

As a result of the Soviet Communist Party's 
purposeful policy for the retooling of agriculture; by 
the end of 197.6 the pool of agricultural machinery 
included 2,402,000 tractors (as compared with 
531,000 in 1940), 685,000 grain harvester combines 
(182,000) and 1,442,000 trucks (228,000). Over 


that period the supply of fertiliser per hectare of 
ploughland (in terms of 100 per cent nutrient matter) 
grew from 3 7 to 79.6 kilograms and irrigated arna 
.from 8.1 million to 15.3 million hectares. Prom 
1970 to 1976 alone drained area increased by mora 
than four million hectares. 

The implementation of the Party’s agrarian 
policy has contributed to the progress of land culti¬ 
vation and livestock breeding. The yield of grain 
crops grew from the average ol 6 9 centners per 
hectare in 1909-13 to 8 6 centners in 1940 to the 
average of 14 7 centners in 1971-75 to 17 5 centners 
in 1976 The headage of livestock has increased, 
Tn 1916 there were 58 4 million head of cattle in the 
country and by early 1977 110 3 million: the headage 
of pigs grew from 23 million to 63.1 million and 
that of sheep from 89.7 to 139.8. 

Tremendous opportunities for raising the out¬ 
put and decreasing the cost of land cultivation and 
livestock-breeding are offered by the development 
of the specialisation and concentration of agricul¬ 
tural production on the basis of intetfarm coopera¬ 
tion and agro-industrial integration. In 1976 there 
were 7,004 inter-farm enterprises, including 2,739 
building organisations, 426 mixed feed factories and 
722 livestock breeding farms. 


One Day In Soviet Economy 

In 1977 the USSR daily produces 


electricity 

oil (including gas condensate) 

natural gas 

coal 

steel 

mineral fertilizers (in conven¬ 
tional units) 

metal-cutting lathes (pieces) 
automobiles (pieces) 
tractors (pieces) 

paper • 
cement 

fabrics of all kinds 
leather foot-wear (pairs) 
watches (pieces) 

TV sets (pieces) 
refrigerators (pieces) 


3,178 mil/on kWh 
1,507,000 tons 
937 million cu. m. 

2,009,000 tons 
417,000 tons 


270,000 tons 
645 
5,675 
1,553 

14,900,000 tons 
359.000 tons 
29.2 mill sq m. 
2,054.000 
165,000 
19,000 
17,000 


November, 1977 
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The Blossoming of Culture in USSR 


Socialism baa given the working people the 
broadest possible access to knowledge and the wraith 
of spiritual culture. About 75 per cent of adult 
population were illiterate in pre-revolutionary 
Russia. A mere 290.000 people had secondary 
(complete or incomplete) or higher education. In 
1977 there were 126,100,000 people with secondary 
or higher education. In the 1976-77 academic year 
93,700,000 people attended schools of various levels. 
In 1976 there were 24,000,000 people with a specia¬ 
lized secondary or higher education in the Soviet 
Union, compared to 2,400,000 in 1940 and 200,000 
in 1913. 

In the Ninth Five-Year Plan period the USSR 
has in the main completed a transition to universal 
secondary education. In 1976 more than 97 per 
cent of graduates of eight-year schools continued 
their education at secondary ten-year schools and at 
other secondary educational institutions. In 1976-77 
academic year there were 3,087 secondary vocational 
schools with a student body of 1,479,000. 

Tuition at all specialized secondary and higher 
schools is free. What is more, 77 per cent of the 
students at day departments of the colleges and 72 
per cent of the students at specialized secondary 
schools receive state scholarships. In the 1976-77 
academic year there were 859 higher and 4,303 
specialized secondary schools with a student body 
of 9,600,000, whereasin pre-revolutionary Russia 
there were 105 higher and 450 secondary schools 
with a student body of 181,000. At present, the 


USSR has 65 universities, against a mere 12 uni¬ 
versities before the revolution. 

Tbe number df brainworkers keeps on'wrow- 
ing. By the beginning of 1977 there were 37,500,000 
brainworkers, compared to less than three million 
in 1926. 

The Soviet people are the most avid readers in 
the world In 1918-76 more than 2,800,000 books 
and booklets were published in the USSR in a total 
print of 46,600,000,000 copies. In the years of 
Soviet government books and booklets were publish¬ 
ed in 151 languages, including 89 languages of 
Soviet peoples. Many nations and nationalities of 
the USSR received their alphabets only after the 
October Revolution. The Soviet Union issues 7,844 
newspapers and 4,859 magazines and other periodi¬ 
cals. 

AH tbe Union Republics have extensive net¬ 
works of cultural and educational institutions. By 
the beginning of 1976 the UbSR had 350,000 libraries 
of various types with a book stock of 4,2(X),000,000 
copies, 135,400 cultural institutions of the club type; 
1,323 museums, and nearly 133,000,000 people 
visited them. 

Each of the national republic has professional 
theatres of its own. All in all, there are 573 profes¬ 
sional theatres in the USSR, compared to 177 thea¬ 
tres in 1913. Last year there were 154,200 film-pro¬ 
jection units, including 127,900 in the country¬ 
side. 


( Contd. from page 56 ) 


peoples of what is known as the Third World, who 
regard the socialist community as the most loyal 
brother-in-arms in the struggle against colonialism, 
neocolonialism, racism and imperialism. 

While imperialism is a naturally of all the 
reactionary, repressive and exploiter regimes, be said, 
tbe socialist camp is the stronghold providing support 
and inspiration for the working class and the progres¬ 
sive and revolutionary forces that are transforming 
tbe human race. 

That is why the 60th anniversary of the October 


Revolution is being marked in all parts of the world 
and is being celebrated by all progressive forces 
everywhere. 

Tbe liberation forces associate their brightest 
hopes and aspirations with the. homeland of the 
October Revolution and with the socialist community. 
Tbe stronger unity and international solidarity of all : 
the revolutionary forces of our times is tbe guarantee 
of new victories over imperialism* the guarantee of 
the triumph of the ideals of peace, democracy and 
socialism ail over the world. 
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S#vfol Uaien s (onsisfoiii Efforts lor Peace 


TAPAN DAS 


Right from its inception, the Soviet state hat 
-etood for peace and has resolutely rebuffed all attem¬ 
pts to jeopardise it. Whether it was Lenin’s historic 
Decree on Peace issued on November 8, 1917 or the 
• unforgettable sacrifice of one-third of its national 
wealth and 20 million lives in the 1941-1945 War. 
the Soviet Union's efforts to save mankind from the 
•courages of armed conflicts and their tragic conse¬ 
quences and to make peace secure, have been unpar¬ 
alleled! 

No wonder, therefore, that such illustrious 
sons of our • peace-loving country as Mahatma 
Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore and Jawaharlal Nehru 
highly evaluated foe Soviet Union’s policy of peace 
and its defence of. the cause of national freedom. 
Objective historians, like, for instance, R G. Wesson 
of America, have observed that what attracted the 
world’s people to the USSR most was the latter’s 
struggle for peace. (R.G. Wesson. Soviet Foreign 
Policy in Perspective, Georgetown, 1969, p.443). 


The importance the Soviet state attaches to a 
policy of peace is most eloquently manifested in 
Chat this policy is now being elevated to the status of 
a constitutional provision by including a whole sec¬ 
tion devoted to it in the new draft. Constitution of 
the USSR (Article 28 and 29). In fact, as far back 
as in March 1951. the USSR Supreme Soviet passed 
a Decree on the Protection of Peace which made war 
propaganda and damage to the cause of peace the 
gravest crime against humanity and, therefore, 
punishable by law. 

The Soviet Union’s consistent endeavour for 
peace has been based on and is guided by the 
Leninist principles of renouncing war and the arms 
race, of non-interference in other countries’ internal 
affairs, non-use of force in the settlement of disputes, 
and advocacy of peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social systems These principles 
Accord with the interests of all people and help fulfil 
the legitimate aspirations of every country. 


Straggle for Disarmament 

While in the early years of October Revolution, 
the Soviet Union, through conclusion of agreements 
and treaties with Iran, Afghanistan and Turkey, 
gave ample proof of its loyalty to peat* in the 
League of Nations, before the Second World War 
it strove for relaxation of international tension and 
for general and complete disarmament. The Soviet 
Union also defended the inherent right of every 
tiitinn to political add economic independence. In 



General Secrerary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the President of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet—Leonid BREZHNEV seen talking 
with the workers of Machine Building Works in 
Tula (Tula is a town situated in the centre of 
European part of the Russia). 

other words, the Soviet Union’s efforts for peace 
have always been combined with defence or the 
rights and aspirations of all freedom-loving people. 

The struggle for disarmament which, to quote 
Lenin, is the ideal of socialism, has also been an 
important factor for achieving universal and lasting 
peace. Beginning from the Geneva Conference in 1922 
the USSR has not only been the first to come out 
before the UN with concrete proposals of signing 
treaties on reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
general and complete disarmament, but it has also 
been the first nuclear power to propose prohibition 
of nuclear weapon tests. In 1958, the USSR unilate¬ 
rally stopped nuclear weapon tests. It was again 
the Soviet Union, the first country to lauacb an 
earth satellite, which suggested, at the UN to ban 
the use of outer spice for military purposes aod 
international cooperation in space exploration (The 
Indian satellite, Aryabhata, is a shining example of 
such cooperation). 

The Soviet Union successfully worked for the 
signing of the Treaty baoning nuclear weapon tests 
in three media in i963, for the Treaty on Non-Proli¬ 
feration of Nuclear Weapons in 1968, the Treaty on 
prohibition of emplacement of nuclear weapons and 
other mass destruction weapons on the sea-bed, the 
ocean floor and in the subsoil thereof in 1971, etc. 
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The Convention on the prohibition of the develop* 
ment, production and stockpiling of bacteriological 
weapons and their destruction signed in 1972 and 
the Helsinki Final Act signed in 1975 are the Other 
milestones on this road to disarmament. 


More Soviet Initiatives 

Still more important Soviet initiatives in the 
sphere of disarmament have been the proposals to 
convene a world conference on disarmament which • 
has now been accepted by the UN ; for a 10 per cent 
cut in the military budgets of the Permanent 
Members of the UN Security Council ; for signing 
of a treaty to end all nuclear testing ; for an agree¬ 
ment to ban the development and manufacture of 
new weapons and weapon systems of mass destruc¬ 
tion ; for a treaty on the non-use of force ; for a 
treaty on banning the first use of nuclecr weapons 
against each oiher ; for an agreement on the non-ex¬ 
pansion ot the two military and political blocs and 
the campaign for New Stockholm Appeal for stopp¬ 
ing arms race, etc 

Significant Results 

The reason why the Soviet peace policy and its 
efforts to translate it into file have earned world-wide 
acclaim becomes clear when the significant outcomes 
of ihe developments in the fillies in Korea and Indo- 
China, in the Anglo-french Israeli aggression against 
Egypt, in the Suez crisis of 1956, as well as the 


freedom struggles of Algeria, ftadOMstft and other' 
oountrlei taken into account. 

Tnthe sixties, the notable events were the 4 
struggles for freedom in Laos, Cambodia and 
Vietnam, the failure of imperialist aggression against 
Cuba, the developments in Congo, the Israeli attach 
against Egypt and the liberation ihovements of the 
colonies in Africa. Important also is the gaihing of 
independence, in the teeth of opposition from' the 
neocoiooialist and imperialist forces, by the peoples 
of Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique, the islands of Sao- 
Tome and Principe, and Angola in the seventies. 

There is no denying the fact that in all the 
abovementioned events, the Soviet Union invariably 
sided with the victims of aggression and oppressidn 
and provided them all possible moral and material 
support in defence of just and democratic peace and 
their inalienable right to political and economic 
freedom. ; 

To us Indians, the role of the Soviet Union in 
regard to developments around the * issue ,of 
Kashmir's accession to India, in the liberation of 
Goa, and the liberation of Bangladesh has been of 
particular importance. 

It is because of these concrete proofs and peabe 
that the decaying forces of imperialism, neocolonia¬ 
lism, racialism and apartheid are the most despised 
today and the cause of peace, freedom and socialism 
has become so close to tho heart of all sensible 
people the world over. 



The USSR is engaged in large scale homing construction. 
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Soviet Support to Peace Zone in Indian Ocean 

Nikolai Nisetov 


In hit speech at the current 32nd session of the 
UN General Assembly, the head of the Soviet delega¬ 
tion, Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko listed among 
the important measures fora reduction of the war 
danger and further deepening of detente the establish- 
•ffieot 'Of a peace zone in the Indian Ocean. “We 
confirm again in this connection our sympathetic atti - 
tude to the idea of turning the Indian Ocean into a 
zone* of peace,” emphasised the Foreign Minister of 
the USSR. 

The urgency of this problem has become all the 
more because the USA and some other Western 
powers are continuing to intensify the arms race and 
to build up tbeir military presence in this region. 
Stretching across the ocean and forming a gigantic 
.are around the Asian continent is a chain of US 
military bases, and these are constantly being expan¬ 
ded, modernised and equpped with latent installa¬ 
tions. .In the centre of this system of strategic spring¬ 
boards is the ultra-modern fortress on the island of 
Diego Garcia, over which some 173 million dollars 
atre going to lie spent. “Diego Garcia,’* the french 
newspaper, L'Humonite , wrote, “has become the 
main us base in the Indian Ocean, equipped probab¬ 
ly with nuclear weapons and, at any rate, with all 
facilities necessary to maintain a huge naval and air 
potential.” 

Cause of Tension 

There has been of late a marVed increase in the 
activities of the US 7th Fleet in the Indian Ocean. 
This Fleet has 65 warships among them large 
aircraft-carriers, 250 aircraft, and 30,000 sailors. 
Squandrons of this Fleet have recently visited Singa¬ 
pore and the ports in Malaysia and Thailand. 

The simultaneous existence of military bases 
and armed forces in the Indian Ocean is the mam 
source of tension in this area. According to the US 
Press, the Indian Ocean has been turned into a 
“gigantic launching pad.” from which it is possible 
to deliver nuclear strikes at countries of Asia and 
Africa Not surprisingly, therefore, the peoples of 
these continents are steadfastly seeking way by joint 
efforts to reduce tension and to ensure the develop¬ 
ment of the region along the road of peace and 
irctrrity. Sri Lanka’s idea of turning the Indian 
Ocean into a zone of peace is finding ever more 
supporters and is acquiring ever more real outlines. 


Soviet Position 

The Soviet Union treats with understanding the 
efforts of the coastal states for ensuring that the 
Indian Ocean should not be an arena for the es¬ 
tablishment of military bases and continuation of the 
arms race. The USSR’s position on this question was 
set forth clearly by Leonid Brezhnev at the 25th 
Soviet Party Congress when he declared that Soviet 
Union did not have and does not have any intention 
to build military bases in the Indian Ocean, sod it 
calls on the USA to take a similar stand. . The Soviet 
Government’s memorandum on questions of ending 
the arms race and on disarmament submitted for 
consideration at the previous, 31st, session of the UN 
General Assembly, stressed that dismantling foreign 
military bases and preventing new ones from being 
built, is a key problem in turning the Indian Ocean 
into a zone of peace. 

Given such a solution to the question of bases, 
the Soviel Government expressed its readiness, together 
with other powers, to seek ways of reducing, on a 
reciprocal bads, ihe military activities of the non¬ 
coastal states in the Indian Ocean and in the directly 
adj icent regions, and also to take part in consultations 
on questions connected with the preparation of an 
international conference on the Indian Ocean. It is 
from these positions, Andrei Gromyko told the 
curient General Assembly, that the Soviet Union is 
conducting consultaions with the U v\ on certain 
problems relating to the Indian Ocean. A second 
round of these talks has just been concluded in 
Moscow. 

Positive Response 

The proposals and practical steps of the Soviet 
Union to translate the idea of creating a zone of peace 
in the Indian Ocean into reality, evoke positive res¬ 
ponse in the countries of Asia and Africa. These got 
suppoit of representatives of many coastal states at 
meetings of UN Special Committee on the Indian 
Ocean and in the course of the present session 
of the UN General Assembly, There is much interest 
shown at the UN in a new Soviet proposal made by 
Andrei Gromyko for talks on a possible agreement to 
withdraw nuclear-carrying ships from some parts of 
the world ocean. This agreement would reduce the 
threat of war and, along with other measures for 
curbing the arms race, would meet half-way the striv¬ 
ing of the non-nuclear states for the establishment df 
zones of peace, that is, zones totally free of nuctetfr 
weapons. 
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Policy of Businesslike Cooperation 

N. S. PATOUCHEV 

USSR Minister of Foreign Trade 


The 25tb Congress of the CPSU called on 
Sovit foreign trade to undertake further great tasks 
following from the general course of Soviet foreign 
policy and the continued development of the national 
economy of the USSR. The important role of exter¬ 
nal economic relations has been emphasised by L. I. 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee’s Report to the Congress that these 
relations are an effective means of promoting the 
solution of political and economic problems. 

The Programme for the development of foreign 
economic relations, as outlined in the documents of 
the 25ib CPSU Congress, is an embodiment of the 
entire experience of Soviet foreign trade down the 
years. It is geared to a still deeper involvement of 
this country’s national economy in the framework of 
the international division of labour and to a still 
fuller application of the Soviet Union’s economic, 
•cientific and technological potentialities for the conti¬ 
nued comprehensive expansion of trade, economic, 
scientific and technological links with other states 

I 

Soviet foreign trade has made a great practical 
contribution towards the development of the Soviet 
economy in the course of 60 years. It has covered 
vast ground during this period, which has seen great 
changes in the volume of trade, geography of foreign 
trade contacts, commodity structure and forms of 
business dealings with foreign countries. 

Since 1921, the year which V. I. Lenin called 
M the first year in the business of trade with foreign 
countries”, the overall Soviet foreign trade turnover, 
which is the major indication of the development of 
external economics relations, bad grown from 181 
mfilion rubles to 56,800 million rubles in 1976. A 
single day’s turnover today is nearly equal to the 
whole of 1921. 

The list of the Soviet Union’s trading partners 
has been steadily lengthening. There were just a few 
of them at the outset, about 40 in the prewar yean 
and as many as 117 countries in 1976. 

The establishment of the world socialist system 
and the collapse of the colonial system ofimperialism 
have had the effect of shaping a particular pattern of 
dm Soviet Union’s trading relations with each of 
three groups of nations—socialist, developing and 
industrial capitalist countries. 

The sweeping progress of the Soviet economy 
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has gradually brought about a fundamental modifica¬ 
tion of the commodity structure of its foreign trade. 
A mere exporter of raw materials in the prewar 
years, the soviet Union has been increasingly growing 
into a supplier of high-quality manufactured gooda 
into the world market. The products of it exports 
comprise a steadily expanding proportion of machi¬ 
nery and equipment, household appliances, many 
types of raw materials and semifinished products 
with ever rising degree of finishing. Particularly 
marked headway is being made in the export of 
engineering items, including such capital-consuming 
types as complete sets of plant, atomic reactors ana 
other equipment for nuclear power stations; .electro¬ 
nic equipment, programme-controlled metal-cutting 
lathes, power plant turbines, electric generators, 
diesel locomotives, aircraft and other items. On the 
whole, engineering products now account for about 
one fifth of the total Soviet exports. 

Expanding exports create the possibilities for 
greater purchases of many types of foreign products 
essential to the development of the Soviet national 
economy. Imported equipment has been used for 
setting up new production units, building thousands 
of big plants and factories, electric power stations, 
equipping various transport services and mechanising 
agriculture. 

The prewar Soviet imports were dominated by 
the means of production. At that time we could not 
afford to buy large quantities of consumer goods 
abroad as we do now. Today about two-fifths of 
them, the greater proportion of the imports, are 
consumer goods and raw materials for their manu¬ 
facture. Besides, transport facilities, machinery and 
plant used for the manufacture of consumer goods 
and the service industries are being imported in sub¬ 
stantial quantities. 

The present-day objective of Soviet imports 
policy as well as tbat of the home policy of indus¬ 
trial production is to meet one of the major goals 
io the economy field, one of raising its efficiency. 
The promotion of imports is to contribute to the 
utmost towards speeding up technological progress 
and meeting to a fuller extent the Soviet people’s 
demand for all kinds of goods. An important factor 
for the solution of these problems is a planned 
expansion of the country’s export potentialities with 
regard to ttaduional commodities and new types of 
goods. 

Soviet foreign economic relations bava, on the- 
whole, qualitatively changed, particularly in the 1970s. 
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The typical tread in evidence daring these years has 
teen the Soviet Union's increasing participation in 
international economic cooperation in the way of 
active promotion of long-term large-scale coopera¬ 
tion which transcends the bouods of ordinary com¬ 
mercial transactions. Particular emphasis is placed 
in this context on the realisation of major indus¬ 
trial projects both in the USSR with foreign assis¬ 
tance and in other countries with Soviet participa¬ 
tion. 

The directives of the 25th CPSU Congress have 
been complied with in full measure in phoning Soviet 
exports and imports under the current five-year pro¬ 
gramme of Soviet foreign trade which forms part of 
the National Five year Plan for the Development 
of the National Economy of the USSR for 1976- 
1980. 

This five-year period is to see a large volume 
of foreign trade transactions carried out. The physi¬ 
cal volume of foreign trade turnover has to be increa¬ 
sed by 33.5 per cent, with machinery and plant 
exports to be substantially expanded. The program¬ 
me in the imports area calls for increased purchases 
both of industrial plant and consumer goods. Indus¬ 
trial plant will be imported for the iron, and steel 
«nd non-ferrous industries as well as for the chemical, 
gas, pulp and paper, light and food industries, and 
agriculture. Imports will likewise be used for the 
improvement of inland waterway and railway trans¬ 
port services. 

(X 

The results of commercial performance in 1976 
and in the opening months of the current year show 
that the decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress on the 
further development of economic ties with foreign 
countries are being successfully carried out. It has 
already been noted that in 1976 the USSR’s foreign 
countries are being successfully carried out. It has 
already been noted that in 1976 the USSR’s foreign 
trade totalled 56,800 million rubles, an increase of 
t2 per cent over 1975. 

As previously, a great proportion of Soviet 
foreign trade fell on the socialist countries—31,600 
million rubles, or 55.6 per cent of the total. The 
leading place belonged to the CMEA countries, trade 
with whom reached 28,800 million rubles, or over 
half of the USSR's overall foreign trade. The biggest 
Soviet trade partners in this group of countries were 
the GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. 

[A 1976 the CMEA countries began carrying 
out the Coordinated Plan, for Multilateral integration 
Measures scheduled for 1976 to 1980. This is a 
further big step in the promotion of economic Coope¬ 
ration between the sister nations Ibis is the first 
plan of Its kind in the CMEA’s practice. The coun¬ 
tries concerned continued the collaborative construc¬ 


tion of many industrial projects. Thousands of Soviet 
workers are involved in this work in the socialist 
oountries and a considerable number of workers and 
specialists from these oountries are working in the 
Soviet Union. 

A number of oollaborative projects such as the 
Orenbrug Soviet western border gas pipeline are 
under construction in the USSR. Huge enterprises 
including the Ust-Ilimsk Cellulose works and the 
Kiembaycv Asbestos Mining and Concentration 
Plant, are being built. 

Industrial cooperation and specialisation assume 
increasing importance in the USSR’s economic ties 
with foreign countries. This form of ecooomio 
cooperation is being practised in a number of fields 
in relations with the CMEA countries. In particular, 
this applies to automobiles, computers, some types 
of machine tools, road-building machinery, and farm 
machines. Long-term programmes of cooperative 
activities in the main sectors of production are being 
elaborated. 

An emulation drive to mark the 60th anniver¬ 
sary of the Great October Socialist Revolution it 
gathering momentum in the socialist countries with 
their people pledging themselves to oarry out export 
assignments for the Soviet Union ahead of schedule. 
Pointing out the importance of this initiative, L.f. 
Brezhnev declared in his speech to the 16th Con¬ 
gress of the Soviet Trade Unions that "what we have 
here is a qualitatively new phenomenon—an interna¬ 
tional movement of millions and millions of builders 
of the new world inspired by a single aim. This is a 
beginning of tremendous importance and it will have 
a great future. 

In 1976 the USSR continued to expand econo¬ 
mic ties with the developing countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin Amrica. They accounted for 11.5 per 
cent (6,600 million rubles) of Soviet foreign trade. 
Iraq and India were the main Soviet partners in this 
group of countries. 

In 1976 the highest rates of growth were shown 
by trade with the industrial capitalist countries. 
Trade with them increased by 17 8 percent to 18,600 
million rubles. The share ot these countries in 
overall Soviet trade amounted to 32.9 percent. The 
biggest Soviet trade partners in this group of count¬ 
ries were (OUOmiliion rubles): FRG—3,0, USA—2.2, 
Japan -2.1 Finland— 2.0, Italy—1.8, 1.7, France 1.7 
and Great Britain 1.2. 

In relations with the industrial capitalist count¬ 
ries the Soviet Union proceeds from the need for 
further developing large-scale and long-term economic 
cooperation, on the basis of deferred -compensation 
agreement in particular. The early experiments with 
buy back arrangement are yielding good results. 
By now, Soviet organisations have concluded such 
agreements with companies in Austria, Great Britain, 
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Italy,.the USA, France* the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan on building more than 60 large 
industrial projects in the USSR Conversely, several 
major industrial projects are under construction in 
'Western countries with the assistance of and in 
cooperation with Soviet organisations. 

The Soviet-Finnish document signed on May 
18 this year in Mo 1 cow is of paitkular significance. 
It contains a long rang'* pioararnme for the develop¬ 
ment snd extension ot trading, economic, industrial, 
icicntdic and technologic..I cooperation between the 
two court nr- unt'l This is the first time that 

States with different social and economic s 1 stems 
chartin' major routes of their coop .-men for so 
long a tcim and on so wide a scale Mid this long 
term cooperation has a concrete ant n.H hads to 
stand on. 

-The rece st years have seen active work b v the. 
joint inl-tT-gnvrrnmental Curnmisiions uui t 1 .■ ■ 5 » sec¬ 
toral workn g groups, an increase in >.v-I: uh> s of 
exhibitions and delegations, and al .o ar. im r v -. in 
the number of foreign companies havmn tin ir ofikis 
in Moscow, and other measures c irticd out. 

All tins has helped further impiovc th' Soviet 
Union's polilic.il rdaiions with manv Wistcm siaie> 
and promote n u'u.tl irust, 

Ill . 

As one can see from our phns .>nd pr cUcal 
performance, the Sovut UnionN foroen Cw Uiuiific 
policy fully proceeds from the spirit and prrv.siona 
of the Final Act of the Conference on Sccun y and 
Cooperation in Fur ope. It is ainv-d at fuithermg the 
materialisation of international detente and a- pro¬ 
moting trust amorg turnons No one can accuse the 
USSR of failing to fulfil the Hchinki un ^standings 
relating to the expansion of into national economic 
cooperation. 

Since the Conference in Helsinki, the Soviet 
Union has proved not merely in words but with deeds 
its striving to develop equal and mutually advan¬ 


tageous relations with the Western countries. Unfor¬ 
tunately, several Western countries fail to comply 
with the provisions of the Final Act concerning the 
development of trade and economic relations. 

There are quite a few discriminatory restrictions 
still in force in the West in the field of trade with .the 
Soviet Union. Certain circles especially in the USA- 
are even making attempts to link the development of 
trade with interference in the internal affairs of the 
Soviet state. But this is not the way to talk to the 
Soviet Union 

In his speech to the 16th USSR Trade Union 
Conprcs , L i. Brezhnev once more declared with the 
utmoit d.irity ih.«t “we will not tolerate interference 
m out o.temal ■:Hairs by anyone and under any 

preiCA!.” 

In Icepinp in line with the foreign policy elabo- 
n't d hv i, c ( poll’s 25th Congress, the-Soviet Union 
inteuN to c'l.imuc working consistently for the elimi- 
n •turn oi ail kinds of discrimination and any artificial 
birii-i. hi nte-national trade, and for the.gbofition 
of..il ci •ivlfs»ations of inequality, diktat and exploita¬ 
tion i ( .tern 'Ilhi.iI economic relations. Naturally, 

our li um ) economic relations will be developing 
s-i'.h thc-e countries tint show an earnest 
viilmrnc ■■ to cooperate and a concern for ensuring 
th-normal and equal condition‘for the development 
of tlur. co. ipcrjtion 

lhosc who work in foteign trade realise the 
urc.it respon-iibdiiy devolving on tiu-m in connection 
vvitii tiic sweeping objectives fixed by the 25th CPSU 
Congrti.s. 1 l.e (. PSU Central Committee calls tor 
higher standards of our work and for still greater 
effectiveness of our external economic relations as 
well as lor measures to be taken to overcome what¬ 
ever shortcomings stdi existing and improve the con¬ 
duct ofloreign economic policy. Progress in foreign 
economic relations will contribute towards building 
up Ibis countiy’s economic strength, enhancing its 
international prestige and strengthening it* extensive 
and mutually beneficial cooperation with all nations, 
whatever their social system. 
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all applies to the automotive industry ; in particular, 
some of the CMEA countries deliver to the Soviet 
Union associated components for the “Leda” car, 
the “Kamaz” lorry and buses and also for the manu¬ 
facture of electronic computers, some types of 
machine-tool equipment, road-building and farm 
machinery, etc. Cooperation in industrial production 
with some of the capitalist countries is gradually 
gathering momentum. 

As practice shows, the expansion of long-term 
economic cooperation, and industrial cooperation, 
has had a significant beneficial impapt on the growth 


and improvement of the Soviet Union’s productive 
forces and on the efficiency of production. It also 
greatly contributes to the fast and steady buildup of 
the country’s export potential owing to the growing 
production of traditional export-oriented goods as 
well as new types of products. This in turn finds 
expression in the growth of foreign trade turnover 
and a considerable expansion of its structure. 

All this creates prerequisites for the further' 
promotion and comprehensive development of co¬ 
operation between the Soviet Union and other states 
on the basis of mutual benefit. . 
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V lo "Machinoexport" 25 Years on the World Market 

V, I. VORONTSOV 

Chairman of V/O “ Machinoexport ” 


This year is the 60th Anniversary of Soviet 
Power. Having overcome the devastation the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics has forged a mighty 
industrial State, Soviet industry produces a wide 
range of machinery and equipment that is famous 
throughout the world for its efficiency, reliability 
and ease of handling. 

The Soviet Foreign Trade Organisation 
MACHINOEXPORT is now 25 years old. It is 
the largest exporter of Soviet oilfield, building, 
metal processing and mining equipment, as well as 
excavators and cranes. 

The goods Machinoexport sends to 70 countries 
are made by 500 Soviet factories with an eye to the 
most stringent standards to meet widely varying 
operating conditions. 

Machinoexport carries out systematic research 
into modern development trends in different engine¬ 
ering industries, studies market requirements and 
keeps in close touch with Soviet research and design 
organisations developing new equipment. 

The socialist countries are Machinoexport’s main 
trade partners. 

We are also supplying substantial quantities of 
equipment to the developing countries, thus making 
a definite contribution to their economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Stable business ties have been established bet¬ 
ween Machinoexport and its counterparts in many 
capitalist countries which have their own highly 
developed engineering industries. 

Machinoexport is not just interested in selling 
its machinery and equipment but is concerned about 
them working reliably after the sale. About 80 
firms and organisations around the world are now 
engaged in the after sales maintenance of Machino- 
cKporl-dehvcred machinery and equipment. 

Machinoexport pays great attention to spare 
parts supplies. Suffice it to say that they account 
for one fourth of its total export. 

In its 25 years of commercial activity Machino- 
export has firmly established itself on the world 
market, and many of our exports now enjoy an in¬ 
ternational reputation! 

In accordance with the basic guidelines for our 
Lountiy's economic development it is planned that 
the production of oil. including gas condensate, in 
the USSR will increase to 620-640 million tons by 


1980. Such a high level of output can only be 
reached with very efficient and reliable equipment. 

Between 1971 and 1976 Machinoexport has 
exported drilling, prospecting and other equipment 
for the oil industry to 47 qpuntries, Our major 
buyers for this equipment are the CMBA countries, 
Argentina, India, Iran, Iraq, Peru and Syria. 
Separate batches of this equipment have been 
shipped to Australia, Belgium, Finland, France. 
Great Britain, Italy and Japan. 

Our drilling rigs include 20-odd models for 
sinking water, oil and gas wells, to prospect for or 
extract hard minerals, water, oil and ga9. The 
drilling is done by the churn, rotary or worm 
methods. '. 

Our rigs for drilling water holes are in great 
demand abroad. They are very reliable, simple to 
handle, economical and durable. 

Turbodrills account for sodie 80 per cent of 
wells sunk in the USSR. Our turbodrills are also 
in growing demand on the world market. 

Machinoexport’s foreign sales of oil drilling 
equipment over the past decade have increased 140 
per cent. 

Soon we shall start exporting rigs capable of 
sinking 6,500 m deep wells. These rigs can be 
transported in large or small units according to 
haulage conditions. 

The USSR is one of the world’s largest 
producers of hoisting and conveying equipment. 
Machinoexport is the exporter of this equipment 
in the Soviet Union. Our range includes truck- 
mounted, selfpropelled, tower, portal, gentry and 
bridge cranes ; electric and hand tackle, escalators 
etc. Demand for these goods is continually 
growing. Over the last ten years, our exports of 
handling equipment have climbed 150 per cent and 
it is sold to firms and organisations in 50 countries. 

Truck-mounted and self-propelled cranes on 
pneumatic tires head the list of our handling 
equipment exports. Firms and organisations in 
more than 20 countries (the socialist countries, 
Argentina, India, Iran, Iraq, etc.) readily buy 
them. 

By 1980, steel production in the USSR should 
grow to 160-170 millioir tons per annum and rolled 
stock to 115 to 120 million tons. Machinoexport 
has a powerful base for expanding its exports of 
metal processing and foundry equipment. 
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Machinoexport offers its foieiga customers an 
rextensive range of ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
industry equipment, including blastfurnace and 
steel-making equipment: continuous steel casting 
installations ; rolling-mill-foundry and other equip¬ 
ment. Soviet metal processing equipment is now 
exported to 40 countries, and the exports are 
growing 10 to 15 per cent a year. 

Between 1973 and 1766, Machinoexport 
exported slag carriers for the first time to the 
Norrbottens Jarnverk AB iron and steel concern 
and installed double-flow iron and steel casting 
machines in Finland and Sweden. 

In 1976, Machinoexport received an order from 
the Skodaexport foreign trade organisation 
(Czechoslovakia) for a large batch of blastfurnace 
equipment. 

Our exports of steel-making and rolling-mill 
equipment and casting moulds have been growing 
fast. For example, continuous steel-casting 
machines were put into operation in the GDR and 
India. In 1977 and 1978, we shall deliver continuous 
steel casting installations to produce slabs with 
an annual capacity of 666,000 tons of steel, and 160 
ton converters to Czechoslovakia and high capacity 
hot saws to Japan and Romania. 

Machinoexport annually supplies 10,000 to 15, 
000 tons of moulds and bottom plates to Belgium, 
France, Sweden and other countries. 

The pipe-rolling equipment exported by 
Machinoexport is sold in many parts of the world, 
Engineers in Europe, Asia and America speak 
highly of Soviet HPTR mills for rolling thin-walled 
precision pipes. 

In 1974 and 1975, we delivered a 25-89 type 
reducing and stretching mill for the hot rolling 
of seamless pipes from carbon and low alloy steels 
to Romania and put in into operation. 

In 1975, the 650/300 semi-continuous section 
mill designed for roiling square, round and 
hexagonal billets which was sold to Oy Wartsila 
AB (Finland), was put into commercial operation. 
The 650/300 mill operates reliably, is of simple 
design, is easy to adjust and corresponds to modem 
industrial design standards. 

Exports of Soviet foundry equipment are growing 
all the time. It is purchased by Finnish, Japanese, 
Greek, Iranian and Latin American companies, and 
39 much in demand in CMEA countries. 

Apart from conventional foundry equipment 
{machines for preparing sands, moulds and cores, 
and for striking out and cleaning castings), there 
is a growing demand for special equipment for new 
efficient processes. An example of this is equipment 


for preparing and dispensing fluid self-setting sand 
and units for electro-hydraulic cleaning of castings 
which have drastically changed working conditions 
and greatly increased labour productivity in 
foundries. 

Soviet machines for pressure die casting are 
noted for their rapid pressing and the great pressure 
they generate. They enable a wide variety of 
castings to be produced from non-ferrous metal 
alloys. 

A large proportion of our exports is non-ferrous 
metal processing equipment, by the Cupronickel 
Research Institute wh'ch allows up to 96 per cent 
to be extracted from lead ores. 

Machinoexport also supplies equipment for the 
centrifugal refining of non-feirous melals, which 
allows admixtures such as lead, bismuth, arsenic 
and antimony to be separated in the process of pro¬ 
ducing tin, zinc, aluminium and other metals. 

We have exported several mills for the ingotless 
rolling or aluminium strip and casticg-and-rolling 
machines to produce copper wire rods to the GDR. 

Rolling-mill rollers are among our best selling 
exports: we have doubled our exports of these 
over the last five years, and 22 countries are now 
buying them from us. 

Soviet building, crushing and concentration 
equipment, and lift trucks are in goods demand 
abroad. Soviet exports of these goods grow 15 to 
20 per cent a year. 

Our export list includes various concrete mixiag 
equipment (including concrete plants), large gyratory 
crushers, presses to produce bncks and refractories 
reversible pneumatic punchers of various types for 
driving holes in the ground, a wide range lift trucks 
and various powered tools. 

We export more than 100 models of concrete 
mixers, vibrators, vibrating platforms and other 
building machines. 

In 1976, we started exporting new machines 
including reversible punchers capable of driving 
large-diameter holes in the ground, front-end 
loaders (bucket capacity 1.5 cu.m), battery lift 
trucks (2ton capacity) etc. 

Our range of loaders and fork-lift trucks has 
always been very extensive. 

Firms and organisations in the GDR, Hungary 
India, Iran, Poland and Romania buy our brick¬ 
making machines, stone-separating and fine-milling 
rollers, clay mixers, automatic brick cutters and 
presses, etc. 

Soviet crushing equipment is widely sold abroad. 
Gyratory, rotary, jaw, hammer and roller crushers, 

( Contd . on page 75) 
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and mobile crushing-and-sifting units with the 
“Made in USSR” label are working like clock-work 
in the socialist countries, Algeria, Finland, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Sweden and Syria. Between 
1966 and 1976, exports of this equipment more than 
trebled. 

The wide variety of geological conditions in the 
USSR’s vast territory prompted the development 
of very efficient mining equipment suitable for 
operation in any country. 

Soviet coal-mining complexes, mechanising all 
stoping work on horizontal and inclined seams, 
enjoy a well deserved reputation in the USSR and 
abroad. 

Soviet coal-mining equipment is extremely 
productive. For example, using a KM-87E complex, 
Soviet miners reached a daily output of 10,000 tons 
of coal in 1975. 

Mechanised supports employing plane-tyre 
units are used with great success in Spain. In 1976 
alone, Machinoexport exported some 60 supports 
of this kind. 

For entry, driving, Machinoexport offers a 
number of heading machines with jib-type working 
parts carrying a cutting head. 

Over the three years, some 200 heading 
machines have been delivered to Argentina, 
Belgium, Bulgaria Czechoslovakia, the FRG, the 
GDR, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Spain, Yugos¬ 
lavia and elsewhere. 

We also have narrow-web cutter-loaders for 
stoping operations in horizontal to steeply in¬ 
clined seams. 

There are about 3,000 assorted hoisting units in 
Soviet mines for lifting minerals and for taking 
people and machines up and down the mines. 

We also export machines for sinking vertical 
shafts ; selfpropelled crawler, pneumatic tire or 
type drilling rigs ; raise driving complexes; drilling- 
and-loading machines and bucket and gathering- 
arms type loading machines ; perforators ; and 
blasthole drilling rigs. 

The constant growth of coal and iron ore 
production by open-cast raining has increased the 
demand for heavy-duty self-propelled drilling 
rigs. They have shown their worth in Bulgaria, 
Finland, fndia, Romania and other countries. 


India alone has more than 60 Soviet SBSH-250 and 
$BHS-250Mn drilling rigs. 

Machinoexport is a major supplier of sets of 
machines for the complete preparation of the peat 
bed for peat extraction, including the removal of 
trees, brushes, and roots, and field levelling and 
reclamation. 

Excavators account for a large proportion of 
our exports ; in fact, we have been selling them from 
our very first days. 

Between 1952 and 1976, Machinoexport 
exported more than 36,000 excavators, and it is 
noteworthy that yearly exports have sky-rocketed 
over this period, they now stand at 3,000 units. 

Machinoexport is a major exporter of trenchers 
and reclamation excavators. 

Soviet excavators enjoy particular demand in the 
socialist countries, as well as in Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
France, Greece, India, Iraq, Turkey and several 
other countries. 

In November, 1973 Joint Soviet-Indian Declara¬ 
tion was signed, in which was stated that “the 
growth of the volume of Soviet-Indian trade by onc- 
and-a-half to two times by 1980. No doubt V/O 
“Machinoexport” will to do its best in helping to 
achieve this aim. 

Soviet earthmoving and mining equipment has 
placed a very important role in the construction 
of various public sector projects in India like Heavy 
Engineering Corporation and the Bhilai Steel Plant. 

The first Soviet machines, supplied by us, began 
working in India 16 years ago and we are proud 
that all these machines like excavators EK.G4, 6B, 
ECG-84, draglaimes Esk-10/60-10/70, the drilling 
rigs, SBSU-250 MN have proved to be among the 
best ever used in India. For example, excavators 
EKG4, 6B-have clocked 25000 working hours at 
open cast mines. 

In the last year alone machines of such type have 
been supplied to india by V/O “Machinoexport for 
the total amount of Rs.10 crore. 

Machinoexport is expanding its machinery and 
equipment export and in doing so is contributing to 
the development of mutually beneficial trade and 
economic relations between the USSR and other 
countries in the interests of peace and international 
co-operation. 
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on taxes, but also 
guarantees :,:i estate for you 
through th n-/; cover that 
it alone offeis the day you 
get insured. 

For full details in respect of 
maximum relief available 
in taxes thiough insurance 
premiums, why not consult 
your insurance agent today? 
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Soviet Science, Technology and 
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October SodaiUt Revolution 

Industry 



The Soviet l nion is the world's largest 
manufacturer of C ombine Harvesters to 
achieve an unprecedented output of 1,00,00 0 
self-propelled grain harvesters a year. 

The good tesults in crop Cab offers maximum comfort 

harvesting are due to the and the operator has 

use of a reaper with a complete control of all the 

relief feeler device which main devices without 


functions both in 
longitudinal and transverse 
directions 

The capacity of the single 
drum thresher is 7.2 tons 
of gram per hour. 


Cab offers maximum comfort 
and the operator has 
complete control of all the 
main devices without 
leaving his seat 
A straw and chaff collector 
is available with the 
combine harvester at the 
customer's request. 

SK-5 "Niva" is equipped 


* f - with trolley. 

Very good results of testing at T T.R.S Budni (M.P.), 
EXPORTERS 

V/O "TRACTOROEXPORT' 

21/5. Kurnetsky Mort, Moscow-103031 USSR Telex : 7273 


•So/ff Selling H Service Agents 

Concord International Pvt. Ltd 
5, Golf Links 
New Delhi 110003 


For turthe' rietjils i:'ec..e canted' 

The Trade Representation of USSR in India 
Plot No 6 & 7, Block 50E, Nyaya Marg 
Chanakyapun New Delhi 
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VOICE OF INDIA 

I ask, unknowing, those who knows 

as one ignorant for sake of knowledge. 

What was that One who in the Unborn’s 
image hath established and fixed 
firm these worlds’ six religions (regions). 

They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
and he is heavenly nobly-winged 
Garutraan (“The Celestial bird”, the sun). 

To what is one, sages give many a title ; 

they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan. 

—Rig Veda (/. 164) 

Before creation, all that existed was the self, the self alone. Nothing else was. Then the self 
thought. “Let me send forth the worlds." He sent forth these worlds : Ambhas, the highest world; 
above the sky and upheld by it ; Marichi, the sky ; Mara, the mortal world, the earth ; and Apa, the 
world beneath the earth. He thought : “Behold the worlds. Let me now send forth their guardians 1 *. 
Then he sent forth the guardians. He thought: “Behold these worlds and the guardians of these worlds. 
Let me send forth food for the guardians.” Then he sent forth food for them. 

He thought : “How shall there be guardians and 1 have no part in them ?” 

“If without roc, speech utters, breath is drawn, eye sees, ear hears, skin feels, sex organs pro¬ 
create. then what am 1” ? 

He thought let me enter the guardians. Whereupon, opening the centre of their skulls he entered. 
The door by which he entered is called the door of bliss. (The sages declare that the door of bliss, the 
highest centre of spiritual consciousness, is known as the sahashrara). Aitareya Upanishad 

The worship of the gods, of the twice-born, of teachers and of the wise, purity, uprightness, 
continence, and non-violence,—this is said to be the penance of the body. The utterance (of words) 
which gives no offence, which is truthful, pleasant, and benelicial and regular recitation of Vedas—this 
is said to be the penance of speech. Serenity of mind, gentleness, silence, self-control, the purity of 
mind—this is called the penance of the mind. The threefold penance practice with utmost faith by men 
of balanced mind without expectation of reward, they call “good” (Sattva).— Bhagavat Gits ( ch. XV If) 

Sorrow comes after joy, and joy after sorrow. The joys and sorrows of human being are revol¬ 
ving on a wheel. After happiness has come to thee, thou shalt again have happiness. No one suffers 
sorrow for ever, and no one enjoys happiness for ever. -The Mahabharata (Santiparva) 

As all living creatures subsist by receiving support from air even so (the members,of) all orders 
subsist by receiving from the house-holder. Because men of three (other) orders are daily supported by 
the house-holder with (gifts of) sacred knowledge and food, therefore the order of the house-holder is 
the most excellent order (The orders are Brahmacharya, Garhasthya, Banaprastha and Sannyasa). 

—Mann Samhita 

What is the Noble Truth of the Path that leads to the cessation of suffering ? It is just the Noble 
Eight-fold path, consisting of right outlook, right resolves, right speech, right acts, right livelihood, 

right endeavour, right mindfulness and right rapture of concentration. 

-Dhammapada (Teachings of Buddha ) 

The inflow of the body making (high-family determining) Karmic matter of a thirthankara (a 
founder of the path) is caused by meditation on ; purity of right-belief, reverence for means of libera-i 
tions faultless observation of vous and subdual of passions...The inflow of low-family determining 
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Karmic matter is caused by speaking Hi of others, praising one-self, concealing the good ijuaKtkis c/ 

others and proclaiming in one-self the good qualities which one does not possess. '■ 

‘Tattvart kadhlgam aSutra {Teachings of Jainism) 

Behold the folly of man ! In childhood busy with the toys, In youth bewitched by love. In age 

bowed down with care-and always unmindfol of the Lord ! The hours fly. the seasons roll, life ebbs, 

hut the breeze of hope blows continually in his heart. , ‘ . 

— Sankaracharya (Mohamudgar-shattenng of illusioti) 

1 utter His Name, and whatever I see it reminds me of Him ; whatever I do, it becomes His 

worship. The rising and the setting, are one to me ; all contradictions are solved. Wherever I go, I 

move round Him ; all 1 achieve is His service. 

— Kabir ( One hundred poem of kabir - translated by Tagore) 

Ah, how 1 long for the day when an instant's separation from Thee, O Govinda (another name of 
Lord Krishna) will be as thousand years ; when my hearts burn away with its desire and the {world, 
without Thee, is a heartless void.-- — Shri Chaitanya 

O mind, you do not know how to farm ! 

Fallow lies the field of your life. 

\ if you had only worked it well 

How rich a harvest you might reap ! 

Hedge it about with Kali's name 
If you keep your harvest safe ! 

This is the stoutest hedge of all, 

For Death himself cannot come near it. —Ramprasad 

You are Brahma and I am a soul, you are my overlord and I your slave, you are my father, 
mother, teacher, comrade, in everyway may benefactor ; yours and mine are many bonds, own which¬ 
ever please you ! So that Tulsi by any means, O Compassionate, may gain the shelter of your feet. 

• -Tulsidas {Vinay Patrika ) 

The world may be likened to water and the mind to milk. If you pour milk into water, they 
mingle and the puie milk cannot be found. But if you first curdle the milk and churn the milk into 
butter, you can put it into water and it will float. So you must practice spiritual discipline and obtain 
by butter of knowledge and devotion. Ihis cannot be contaminated by water of the world. It will 

float as it were. -Ramkrisfana Paramhansa 

( from Ramkrishna Kathan.itra—Tlie Gospal of Sri Rantkrishna) 

The Supremental being.-would act in a universal awareness and a harmony of his individual self 
with the total self, of his individual will with the total will, of his individual action with the total 
action For what wc suffer from in our outer life and its reactions in our inner life in others our dis¬ 
harmony with the whole of things, our inability to equate our demand on the world with the world’s 

., —Sri Aurobindo (The Life Divine) 

demand on us. v , ‘ . ■■ 

When the Upanishads teach us to realize everything in Brahma, it is not to seek-some thing 
extra, not to manufacture anything ncw-“Know everything that there is in the universe as enveloped 
by God Enjoy whatever is given by him and harbour not in your mind the greed for wealth Which is 
not your own (Isho Uponishad)”, when you know that whatever you have is his gift, them you realize 
the mfimte in the finite, and the giver in the gift. —Tagore (Sadhana-The Realisation of Lift) 

But He is no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if He ever does. God to be God must rule 
the heart dhd transfrom it. - He must express Himself in, every smallest act or votary This can only be 

dot* through a definite realisation more real than the five senses ever can produce. " 

Mahatma G andh i 
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POPULATION EXPLOSION 


During the last fifty years- the problem of -population explosion has become very acute in tha 
developing countries. The socioeconomic chariges are urgently required to solve this population 
probieui effectively. The'developing countries' in spilt of 'their attaining political freedom are still 
suffering from the legacy of colonialism. The effective way to tackle abnormal population growth is 
t 9.j* n P rove *he standard of living of the people by rapid socioeconomic development. During the 
last thirty years the mortality rate has dropped quite significantly in the developing countries. This 
bjeing added with the high birth rate has doubled the rate of population growth. Between 1950 and 
1970 the population of Asiai Africa and Latin America increased by approximately 900 million which 
is about 80 per cent of the total population growth in the world. According to UN estimate the 
population of these countries is expected to grow from 2500 million to 4900 million by the end of this 
century. This unusual population growth will turn the economic situation of these countries more 
critical. This factor will greatly obstruct the speedy socioeconomic development of these countries. 


The abnormal population growth will make the food problem more difficult in the third world 
countries. The world food and agricultural organisation has estimated that in the early 70’s over 400 
million people in these countries including over 250 million children had to remain constantly hungry, 
The backward economic condition of the third world countries cannot afford to utilise the modern 
science and technology to rapidjy step up.food production to feed the growing population. Apart from 
tpe acute food problem the newly free developing countries shall have to face growing unemployment. 
According to the forecast of the International Labour Organisation the overall population growth in 
-the developing countries between 1970-2000 will increase the labour force by about 1000 million. The 
increase in labour supply obstructs technical progress and reduces labour productivity. 

The unusual population explosion also creates difficulties in education. The short availability 
of specialists deprive these countries from getting the education of the modern scientific and technical 
advancement. In spite of the best efforts of the newly free states a number of illiterates in the 
developing countries is about 800 million. The number of children of school age in these countries is 
likely to increase by 500 million between 1970-2000. This tremendous growth of population will stand 
in the way at the end of the century of many children getting education. This population growth also 
affects .the sanitation of these countries. This will increase the shortage of drinking water. 

The rapid population growth adversely affects different spheres of public life. These difficulties 
arise due to the abnormal economic and cultural backwardness from colonial exploitation for ages. 
Although the newly free countries have attained considerable rate of economic growth after the 
achievement of national independence, the problems of hunger, unemployment and mass illiteracy have 
been growing more acute. The agricultural and industrial development achieved in these countries 
without bringing about scientific change in the backward social structure has intensified the economic 
distress among the overwhelming majority of the working people. The newly free countries are to 
Change the production relations scientifically in order to improve the lot of the o\erwhclming majority 
bf the working people. The acute socioeconomic problems due to the legacy of colonial and imperialist 
exploitation are hindering rapid economic development. The international monopolies \yith the help 
of 1 the imperialist powers have been able to exert their influence both political and economic upon many 
of the 1 developing countries and thus'to carry on their exploitation. The present debt of the developing^ 
states to the developed capitalist states has gone up to 150000 dollars. 1 
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The people of the newly free states are still suffering from extreme economic and cultural 
, backwardness due to the age-long exploitation of the imperialists. A tbough the developing countries 
have attained considerable rate of economic growth after political independence the problems of hunger, 
unemployment and mass illiteracy have become more acute. The urgent need of these states is radical 
socioeconomic transformation to meet the demands of the growing population. The Widening gap of 
economic disparity between the developing countries and the western developed countries due.to the 
unjust trade arrangements of purchasing raw materials by the developed countries at a cheap price 
and selling industrial products at abnormally high price has further deepened the economic crisis of 
these newly free states. 

As vast majority of the people of these newly free states are steeped in poverty, illiteracy and 
insecurity of old-age and illness, they arc inclined to have more children thus frustrating the government’s 
policy of birth control to check population growth. The utterly inefficient mode of production added 
with capitalist relations of production has been obstructing the rapid economic development of these 
newly free states. Moreover the international monopolies have been operating in these developing 
countries with their various neocolonial methods to exploit the natural resources of these countries and 
to keep them under the sphere of influence of the imperialist powers. 

If the developed countries change their outlook and extend their help to the developing countries 
without’string then the newly free states can eradicate their poverty, unemployment and backwardness 
rapidly. It the developed countries end the arms race involving three lakh million dollars annually, 
and stop this colossal unproductive outlay and utilise this vast fund to solve the pressing needs of- 
the developing and backward countries then the world can be freed from poverty,* unemployment, 
illiteracy, malnutrition and diseases within a short time. If the colossal funds for manufacturing 
horrible weapons of human destruction arc channelled for the welfare and benefit of mankind then a 
new era of happiness, prosperity and progress c?tn be ushered in the world. 

The deliberations of the UN World Population Conference and the UN World Food Conference 
have proved that the present day world has got enough natural resources and developed science and 
technology to increase sufficient food production to meet the lic.ds of the growing population. If the 
modern agro-technology is applied on a world wide scale then enough food productions will be 
available to provide sufficient food to the world population with a well-balanced daily ration of 4000 
to 5000 callorics per capita. Moreover with the help of modem science and technology the resources 
of the world ocean can be utilised for the production of food. The production of syntehtic foods are 
also quite possible to meet the needs of mankind. Acoprding to the scientific forecast of the UN' 
experts there will be a decline in the rate of population growth by the middle of next century and at 
the beginning of the 22nd century this growth will terminate completely and the world population will, 
be stabilised at about 12000 million. 

It is not the shortage of food resources of the world and the unusual population growth which 
are causing starvation of hundreds of millions in the newly free states, but the backward social 
structures and unjust and unscientific mode of production and distribution of the food productions 
coupled with the continuous economic exploitation by the developed capitalist countries are mainly 
responsible for the untold miseries of the vast population of the present day world. The crying need 
of the hour is to bring about radical change in the social conditions by carrying out radical agrarian 
reforms and a democratic cultural revolution in the social structures and scientific production relations 
in these countries to solve the burning problem, of the population growth and to wipe out poverty, 
hunger, unemployment, mass illiteracy and malnutrition; 
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MEMORABLE 16TH DECEMBER 

The dawn of a new era of freedom, secularism and democracy, heralded on the memorable 16th 
December of 1971, opened up a glorious chapter in the history of Bangladesh, nay in the history of 
Indian subcontinent and the world at large. On this glorious day the bloodbath of the heroic Indian 
'jawans intermingled with that of the patriotic Mukti Bahinis forced the brutal Pakistan army to 
surrender to the Indian forces and thus foiled the sinister conspiracy of the imperialists and their 
agents to perpetuate their hegemony in the region. The government of India set up a new record in 
the world history by ordering the Indian army to march into Bangladesh to save the suffering 75 
million people upon whom barbarous atrocities were being perpetrated by the Pak army. More than 
3 million unarmed men, women and children of Bangladesh were victims of the inhuman Pak aggression. 

Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s clarion call inspired the entire people of Bangladesh to 
rise in revolt to a man to tear assunder the chains of Pak domination. The magnetic touch of Banga* 
bandhu’s burning patriotism ignited revolutionary fire among the teeming millions to sacrifice their 
precious lives in millions to break, open the bondage of the Pak rulers and the neo-imperialist hegemony. 

Free Bangladesh was established on the fundamental principles of secularism, democracy, socia¬ 
lism, nationalism, non alignment and world peace as laid down by Bangabandhu Mujibur Rdtman, the 
Father of free Bangladesh. 

As Bangabandhu was an uncompromising anti-imperialist fighter and launched a scientific plan 
with the help of India and the socialist countries to build up a happy and prosperous “Sonar 
Bangla” on the foundation of the principles of democracy, socialism, secularism and nationalism, the 
neocolonialists manoeuvred to set up their counter-revolut onary agents with their colossal help to over¬ 
throw the progressive democratic government of Bangabandhu. The reactionary hirelings brutally murder¬ 
ed Bangabandhu and his entire family to push Bangladesh under the hegemony of the neocolooiaiists. 

The present rulers of Dacca under the inspiration of the neoimperialists have trampled down the 
ideals of secularism, democracy and socialism as laid down by Bangabandhu and declared Bangladesh as 
an Islamic state. The non-Muslim citizens of more than 10 million population have been forced to live 
as 2nd class citizens. The inhuman murderers of Bangabandhu, bis family and his best lieutenants 
Sayed Nazrul Islam, Tajuddin Ahmed, Mansur Ali and Kamaruzzuman, lodged in the Dacca Central 
Jail, were amply rewarded by the rulers of Bangladesh. The sinister conspiracy of the neoimpcrialist, 
has succeeded to strengthen the utter reactionary communal forces in Bangladesh. The reactionary 
forces are trying their level best to liquidate the influence of the principles of democracy, secularism, 
socialism and patriotism. 

The veteran freedom fighter and trusted colleague of Bangabandhu Shri Phani Mazumdar aged 
about 80 years, has been thrown behind the prison bars along with more than 40,000 patriotic freedom 
fighters. The principle of secularism has been dropped from the constitution by declaring Bangladesh 
as an Islamic State. The principles of democracy and socialism have been also,thrown out by the 
present rulers. The nationalised concerns are being handed over to the foreign monopolists. The 
present rulers have put the clock back. 

But the people of Bangladesh remember the historic 16th December as the day of their Libera¬ 
tion. The conscious people fully support the principles of democracy, secularism, socialism and 
nationalism as laid down by Bangabandhu. The democratic forces are struggling hard to restore the 
deritbcratic rights and the principles of secularism, socialism and democrocy. 

Bangabandhu, the relentless anti-imperialist fighter, the great titan, the symbol of lndo-Bangladesh 
friendship, the lover of the oppressed and the exploited, lives even to-day and shall live for ages to inspire 
• his countrymen to march forward towards the fulfilment of his cherished goal of building “Sonar Bangla” 
on the solid foundation of the principles of secularism, democracy, socialism, non-alignment and peace. 

V,#- 1 * vV \ 
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COMMENTS 


PRICE CONTROL 

The price control will be successful only when 
the public distribution system is streamlined and 
expanded. The entire production of the-essential 
commodities should be taken over by the govern¬ 
ment to supply them at the controlled price to the 
people. If the manufacturers fail to meet the 
demands of the public, the government should set 
up consumer goods industries in each state to 
arrange the requisite supply of the essential nece¬ 
ssaries of life. The naked explotation of the 
common people by the greedy businessmen should 
not be allowed to continue any longer. 

In free India having the ideals of democracy and 
socialism the people should not be allowed to be 
victims of the exploitation of the businessmen. All 
essential necessaries of life should be available to 
the common people at a reasonable price according 
to their buying capacity. It is unforrunate that our 
economic planners have allowed the businessmen to 
raise the price of the essential commodities at their 
sweet will. No doubt the pay scale of the working 
people both in the government and the private 
sector has been increased to a great extent, which 
has given the scope to the businessmen to step up 
price further. 'I he utio of pay increase is not 
commcnsura«c with the pi ice rise of the essenfal 
items, as a result the low and middle income group 
people suffer most. 

The price ot pood quality rice which was availa¬ 
ble at a price of Rs. 5/-per muund ha.-> gone above 
today above Rs. 151)/- per mound. The same is ff'e 
pricc-rtse ol ot her essential items. So the common 
people are suffering ubonormally due to the soaring 
price-rise of the essential necessaries of life. It is 
high time that scientific measures should be adop¬ 
ted to bung down the prise level ot the essential 
necessaries of life to ameliorate the sufferings of the 
common peopie. 

No doubt the post-war inflationary trend of the 
capitalist world has greatly affected our economy. 
The economists should devise new economic plan to 
save Indian from the effect of the growing inflation 
of the international money market. The soaring 
price-rise of the essential items must be brought 
down to a reasonable level to save the common 
people from their unparalleled miseries. The 
public distribution system should have its net-work 
of distribution of the essential commodities at the 
control price throughout the country. Price can be 
controlled only through a scientifically organised 
public distribution system. 
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PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The growing unemployment is the burning prob¬ 
lem of not only India but of the world except' the 
socialist countries. In spite of appreciable advance¬ 
ment in industry and agriculture the number.of un¬ 
employed in India, both eduoated and uneducated 
is simply staggering. The number of educated 
unemployed has gone above 10 million and the 
number of uneducated is more than 160 million. 
The number of unemployed is growing speedily and 
thus creating social unrest. It is no doubt a 
herculean task to solve the growing unemployment. 

Even the richest country like USA now faces the 
problem of growing unemployment. The number of 
unemployed in USA has gone above 8 million and 
the number has gone above 5 million in the EEC 
countries of Europe. The picture of the capitalist 
world is really gloomy. The economic system based 
on capitalist production relations has failed to give 
employment to every citizen. The profit-based 
capitalist economy with the advancement of science 
and tcchonojogy needs less number of working 
hands to earn more profit. The productive capa¬ 
city of developed science and technology has in¬ 
creased tremendously. The profits of the mono¬ 
polists and multinational concerns are increasing 
from year to year-but the number of working hands 
employed in their concerns is decreasing along with 
technological development. Moreover the war- 
based economy of the developed countries has 
brought about a deepending crisis in the question of 
employment. 

The economic.system of the developed and the 
developing countries urgently needs scientific 
reorientation to solve the acute problem of growing 
unemployment. The objective of the economic 
system should be the welfare of the entire people. 
It is hardly possible to solve the burning problem of 
unemployment so long the profiteering through ex- 
ploitation of man by man will be allowed to continue. 
The producation relations should be scientifically 
rcroganised to build up a new social order where 
there will be no unemployment and no exploitation. 

If we in India implement the teachings of 
, Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation that 
“all lands belong to Gopal, that means Society” 
then the means of production should 
belong to the society. If Gandhiji’s teachings 
.are given practical snbpe then the problem of 
unemployment can be solved. We should also take 
lessons from the roclaiist countries who have 
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completely liquidated the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. 

TASK OF THE PROBLEM-RIDDEN 
WEST BENGAL 

The people of Bengal have been facing unpara¬ 
lleled sufferings since the 2nd world war. More 
than 5 million men, women and children had to lose 
their lives due to the sinster design of the British 
imerialists. This planned massacre of the toiling 
millions adversely affected Bengal's economy. The 
imperialist-engineered partition in 1947 hurled 
deadly blow to the economic and social life of Bengal. 
Many million refugees having lost their hearth, 
home and sources of living took shelter m West 
Bengal. The influx of more than S million refugees 
gave a severe shock to West Bengal's economy. The 
task of rehabilitating these unfortunate victims of 
partition was not taken up by the government in 
right earnest as a result of winch a laigcr section of 
these refugees are still facing unparalleled miseries 
of life. The proper rehabilitation of these uprooted 
people is also urgently needed. 

The vital task of West Bengal is to step up pro¬ 
duction in the field and the factory by adopting 
suitable measures. More than 70 per cent people 
of West Bengal live below the poverty line. About 
5 million landless cultivators and more than 
5 million poor peasants having not more than one 
acre of cultivable land face starvation and semis¬ 
tarvation during the off-season of cultivation The 
land ceiling law should be strictly enforced and the 
Surplus lands should be distributed to the landless 
kishans on cooperative basis. The cooperative 
farming should be introduced throughout the state 
with requisite help from the government to step 
up food proudetion as well as to give provision to 
the landless cultivators. 

The employment of about four million educated 
and half-educated unemployed is another acute 
problem of West Bengal. A chain of dairy, poultry 
piggery and fishery should be set up on coope¬ 
rative basis by the government to make provision 
for a large number of unemployed youths as well as 
to increase the producation of food. As West 
Bengal is acutely short offish and milk, special 
attention should be given to step up production of 
fish and milk. Old tanks and canals should be reno¬ 
vated for fishery. Fishery on sccintific lines should 
be organised in the coast belt. 

A chain of power-based small and cottage indus¬ 
tries should be oigunised throughout the state to 
provide the unemployed youths. 

The West Bengal government can provide a 
large number of unemployed youths by setting up a 
Jute Corporation and Tea Corporation for pur¬ 
chasing the entire production of Jute and tea at a 
fixed reasonable price. If the state government 


purchases the entire Jute production at a reasonable 
price, then the Jute-growers will be saved from 
the exploitation of the Jute mill owners and the 
Jute-traders and their economic condition wilt be 
greatly improved. Tee Corporation may also open 
up fresh avenue for the employment of a good 
number of educated youths. It will end the exploi¬ 
tation of the monopolists of the tea trade. 

The programme of adult education for the 
liquidation of illiteracy, if taken up seriously, will 
create grand opportunity for the educated 
unemployed to render real service to the people as 
well as to earn th ir living. The urgent task of 
the West Bengal government is to take up 
comprehensive scientific plan to solve the burning 
problem of growing unemployment. 

The immediate task is to bring down the price 
level of the essential commodities for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the sufferings of the common people. Strong 
measures arc urgently required to control the greedy 
businessmen who are raising the price of the essen¬ 
tia! necessaries of life at their sweet will to fatten 
their purse. 

The speedy development of West Bengal needs 
electrification of the rural areas within a short 
period. In this modern age, the electric power ia 
the basic requirement to step up the growth of 
industry and agriculture. 

Electrification and education are indeed the 
vital needs for the speedy growth of a country. All- 
out efforts should be made to arrange the supply of 
sufficient electric power to the entire province to 
accelerate the economic growth. Mass education 
is equally necessary to wipe out all kinds of back¬ 
wardness 

We do hope that the new West Bengal govern¬ 
ment will take up scientific programmes to solve 
the burning problems by ushering in all-round 
development of West Bengal. 

MIDDLE EAST 

The aggressive policy of Israel backed by the 
neoirnperialists has been systematically creating 
war-tension in the Middle Fast. The people of 
Lebanon have become unfortunate victims of thp 
latest aggerssion of the Israeli rulers. As the 
Israeli rulers are not prepared to leave their force¬ 
fully occupied territories of the Arab counliies for 
the establishment of a peaceful situation, the war- 
tension is deepening more and more from week to 
week. Israel has stockpiled huge quantities of US 
armaments to carry on its aggressive designs against 
the Arab world. The recent statement of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cyras Vance that three 
thousand million dollars worth of US weapons art 
ready for shipment to Israel clearly indicates which: 
way the wind blows. . 
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The US has been supplying impartially huge 
anantities of latest weapons and fighter bombers to 
Saudi Arabia and to Israel. The manoeuvring* of 
the neoimperiaiists is developing the Midwe East 
situation explosive. The imperialists have managed 
to engineer division in the unity of the Arab 
countries. 

The legitimate right of the Palestinians to get 
back their homeland for the establishment of an 
independent Palestcnian state is being ignored by 
the imperialists and their allies. The Palestemans 
stationed in Lebanon have become mam large! ot 
attack by the reactionary forces aided by the 
Israeli rulers. 

A new sinister plan is being hatched by the 
neoimperiaiists to set up a confederation of Israel 
and somcothcr Arab states. The 1 cl-Aviv generals 
are extending their military help to .the right-wing 
forces of the Arab countries specially m the Southern 
Lebanon to fight against the Palestemans and other 

progressive forces. The imperialists should know 

that until the Palestemans get back their homeland 
and a sovereign Palcsteman state is established 
there cannot be permanent peace in the Middle 
Fast The urgent need ot the Arab world is their 
unity to fight against the machinations of the 
neocolon iolists. No power on earth however 
mighty will be able to exploit the natural resources 
of the Arabcounries if the Arab countries stand 
united The victory of the united Arab world 
against the sinister_ manoeuvring* of the neocoloma- 
lists is a certainty indeed. 

CRITICAL PROBLEM OF THE 
CAPITALIST WORLD 

Unemployment among the youths has become 
the burning problem in the present day capitalist 
world and the future is also equally gloomy. Since 
The energy crisis which seriously affected the capita¬ 
list world the number of unemployed youths has 
heen increasing from month to month. In spite of 
th£ best efforts of the government of the developed 
ranitalist countries new avenues of employment have 
not been created since 1974. Increasing unemploy¬ 
ment among the youth brings about growth in 
crimes, suicides, drug adiction and prostitution. The 
leading economists of the capitalist world have also 
failed to find any solution of this deepening pro¬ 
blem through the present economic system. 

The Paris magazine “Lepoint” writes “the 
economic crisis is becoming a nightmare, it seems 
them is no end to it”. The New York Times 
puts forth thus “the unemployment in the Common 
Market Countries has already reached levels unseen 
since the depression of the 1930s ’. According tothe 
American Press Report the number of unemployed 
in the United States is also growing. The number 
has gone upto 8 million that is 8 per cent of the total 
labour force. The number of young people seeking 


jobs in the 9 Common Market countries has afole 
than doubled since 1973. The labour exchange 
officials in Brussels say, “youth employment is the 
greatest of moral problems”. The French 
economist Ives Laulen says, “unemployment be¬ 
come the question of civilisation itself. A society 
that does not accept its children is rejecting its own 
future”. In West Germany, Britain and Italy, 
while the number of jobs available is decreasing, the 
number of youths looking for jobs is increasing. 
The economists of the developed capitalist countries 
think that There is no better prospect in near 
future. 

If the newly free countries who have been so 
long exploited nakedly by the colonial powers can 
unitedly harness their natural resources to attain 
economic independence, then the industrialised 
Western countries will face further deepening 
economic crisis. Even to day the developed West 
purchase the raw materials of the third world 
countries at a cheap price and sell their industrial 
products and technical know-how at abnormal 
price. When the third world countries will be able 
to end economic exploitation by the multinational 
corporations of the West then the economic crisis 
of the capitalist world will deepen more and more. 

The member countries of the OPEC have proved 
to the hiit that the developed capitalist countries 
greatly deepend on the developing countries. As 
the OPEC members have been able to take up a 
bold stand for safeguarding their economic interests 
by nationalising oil and raising its price, the energy 
crisis has hurled a severe blow to the developed 
industrialised countries of the West. 

If better sense dawns upon the leaders of the 
industrialised West to accept the legitimate and 
just demands of the third world countries for 
reasonable price of their raw materials and extend 
their help to the developing countries with their 
developed science and technology to bring about 
speedy economic development of the third world 
countries then only a new world order of prosperity 
and progress can emerge for the entire mankind. 

It is high time that the leaders of the capitalist 
world should give up their colonial out-look and 
accept the developing and underdeveloped countries 
as their equal partners in building the edifice of a 
new set-up in the world. The scientific restructuring 
of the international economic system is the crying 
need of the world today. The people of the third 
world countries have awakened today to strive hard 
for the attainment of economic freedom. The 
developed capitalist West should cooperate with 
them in developing prosperous economy. A genuine 
cooperation between the industrialised West and 
developing countries c*n alone solve the growing 
unemployment problem. The leaders of the 
capitalist West must agree to reorient their economic 
system scientifically to meet the growing demand of 
the world to-day. 
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Bangabandhu Mujibur Rahman's Utterances 


The present movement is the struggle for total 
emancipation of seven and a half crores of 
Bengalese. This struggle will continue until the 
final goal is achieved. The people of Bangladesh 
can no more be silenced by bullets, guns and 
bayonets because they are united today. We must 
remain prepared lor any sacrifice in achieving our 
goal. Every home in Bangladesh should be turned 
into a strong fortress of resistance. Ours is the 
right cause and hence victory is ours. 

The life of an individual like myself is nothing 
compared to the salvation of the people of my 
country. I know of no nobler battle than to tight 
for the rights of the exploited millions. I have 
great faith in my people. I also know that the 
darkest hour of night is just a harbmget of dawn. 
My beloved countrymen will only pray to Allah so 
that he may continue to give me mental strength, 
physical fitness to devote the rest of my life in 
lighting for restoration of their rights which have 
been forcibly snatched away. 

1 will sacrifice the last drop of my blood in 
realising the demands of the people. 

I ask the people to pray to Almighty to allow 
me endurance to serve the cause of Bengal even at 
the cost of my life. 1 have nothing left with me 
except my humble life to offer to the people m 
exchange of their immense love and affection and 
unprecedented sacrifice that saved me from being 
hanged. 

1 recall with gratitude the supreme sacrifice by 
the Indian Jawans for the liberation of my country. 
In all 1200 Indian soldiers had laid down (heir 
lives for the cause of liberation of Bangladesh. 
We will always remember them. Under the dynamic- 
leadership of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the 
people and the Government of India gave shelter 
and food to ten million of my countrymen. 

We firmly believe in the equality of all citizens. 
The members of the minority community should 
know that we have always stood against every from 
ofcommunalism. They shall enjoy equal rights 
with all other citizens and shall enjoy equal protec¬ 
tion of laws. 

The blood of our Saheeds have taught us to be 
united, self-reliant and conscious of our literature 
and culture. No nation can be successful, unless 


it has learnt to sacrifice life. Students workers and 
people of Bangladesh have now learnt to sacrifice 
their lifeand no power on earth can subjUgMe the 
Bengalees any more. 

Man only dies once and I know it. So I did 
not hide myself. I asked my compatriots to make 
every house a fort and fight with whatever weapons 
they had. But I was determined not to bow to 
the Pakistani. So 1 decided to stay at my post 
and gave up to them because 1 wanted to dieao 
that Bangladesh may rise. Pakistan President 
Yahya Khan awarded me death sentence and even 
dug my graves. 1 told the Pakistani junta I will 
not express regret even lam to die. ButifMujib 
dies, the people nf Bangladesh will not die. 1 told 
General Yahya Khan “You can kill me but return 
my body to the people of Bangladesh”. 

Bangladesh has come to stay. f hope all nations 
of the world will recognise Bangladesh and work 
for seating it in the United Nations. We will have 
to be seated in the United Nations. There is no 
way out. Bangladesh will never accept defeat. I 
also appeal to the world to come forward with 
humanitarian help for the suffering people of 
Bangladesh. 

'I he friendship between Bangladesh and India 
will be deep and enduring. This is only because 
ot the memory of common sacrifices for democratic 
treedum but also because I lie two countries have 
everything to gain by pursuing a policy of mutual 
co-operation based on good neigh bourlinees, non¬ 
interference in cadi other’s internal affairs and 
iespeu lor the sovereignty and territori d integrity 
of each other. Geography dictates that the two 
countries should co-operate in all possible fields 
and particularly in the economic field in the 
interests ot our two peoples. Geography also 
offers a unique opportunity for co-operation 
between our two countries in the fields of 
construction of barrage;, flood control and taming 
the mighty rivers - Brahmaputra and Ganga. 

Our struggle must go on. For the real goal 
lies ahead. Bower has to be won by the people. 
The exploitation of man by man and of region 
by region must be brought to an end. History, 
however, testifies that determined people can 
successfully resist and overcome sueh forces of 
oppression. 
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Immortal Sagas of Martyrs—Kanai and Satyen 


Hakey Sukhoko ab bhool jana parega 
■ Watanke Iiye dukh uthana parega. 

Aiy ! Azad Hindyo utho Kamar bandhu 

Watan luta raha hai bachana parega. 

(Now we shall have to forget all pleasures and 
fhee sorrows for the sake of our Motherland. On, 
free Indians, arise and gird up your loins, 
have to save our land which is being looted by tnc 
foreigners) 

—A song off the Asad Hind Fanz. 

Mirzafar and Umichand not only foiled the 
freedom struggle at Plasscy for their selfish ends and 
caused servitude to their Motherland but left a 
notorious tradition. Their classes had been a 
scourge for the freedom fighters throughout the 
Indian history. These Mirzafars and Utnichands 
had betrayed Tipu Sultan during the seize of 
Srirangapatnam; they handed over the brave 
commander-in-chief of the first battle of Indepen¬ 
dence Tantia Tope to the enemy, and stabbed at 
the back of Tikendrajit—the heroic prince of 
Manipur. We are aware how in later years this 
class of self-seekers baffled Rashbehari Bose’s All 
India Military uprising of 1915, Jatin Mukhcrjee’s 
armed revolution with the help of the German 
arms. The idol of revolutionaries Surya Sen was 
handed over to the enemy by the descendants 
of Mirzafars and Unichands. Revolutionaries from 
the days of Mazzini and Garibaldi were aware ol 
the danger of this sabotage and warned all 
revolutionaries that the traitors should be removed 
from the scene at the earliest opportunity; that 
dozens of enemies could be spared but not a 
traitor. Martyrdom of Kanai and Satyen could 
only be understood if the events are examined 
in this light. 

As a result of a searches on May 2, 1908, in 
Muraripukur Road, Gopi Mohan Dutta lane and 
Harrison Road, after the Muzaffarpore bomb 
incident on May 1, prominent revolutionary leaders 
like Shri Aurobindo, Barindranath, Ullaskar, 
Kanailal were arrested. Kanailal Dutta was 
arrested on charges of his involvement in the 
Muzaffarpore outrage and Alipore Bomb case. 
Satyendra nath Bose was the son of a teacher in a 
government school. He agitated against the 
partition of Bengal and worked for the swadeshi 
movement as a consequence of which he was 
dismissed from government service in 1906. He 
was sentenced on July 4, 1908, under the arms act. 
In the meantime his name was included as an 
accused in the Alipur Bomb Case. 
Due to these arrests the very existence of the 
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revolutionary movement was at stake. In thin 
critical juncture Narendra Nath Qoswami a 
prominent co-revolutionary, who was in the know 
of all the secrets, betrayed and became an approver 
of the prosecution. He was tutored by the police 
and began to divulge secrets and names of the 
leaders. Not only the lives of the arrested persons 
but also of those who went underground, not to 
speak of the movement as a Whole, were at stake. 
It was thus felt incumbent that Naren must be 
silenced even it it was at the cost of sacrifice of a 
few lives. Kanai and Satyen undertook this risky 
task. 

Satyen was admitted to the hospital on July 27, 
1908, on account of sudden illness. Kanai as pre¬ 
planned, also feigned illness and got himself 
admitted in the hospital on August 30. Naren was 
baited with the belief that Satyen also wtifyed to 
be an approver and it was arranged he, accompanied 
by Higgins, would visit Satyen on August 31. 
When according to the engagement the two came 
to the dispensary of the hospital on the appointed 
hour Kanai and Satyen came out of their different 
wards to meet i hem. Soon after revolvers roared 
and Naren was seen running out of the dispensary 
followed by the two revolutionaries, Higgins fell 
down wounded. Naren was wounded but rose and 
desperately ran towards the jail gate. A convict 
overseer came to the help of Naren. Satyen fell 
down. But Linton grasped Kanai from behind. 
With a supreme effort the heroic fighter freed his 
right hand and shot the last bullet at Naren with 
an unerring aim, causing Ihe instantaneous death 
of the cowardly traitor. Their objectives having 
been fulfilled the two revolutionaries calmly 
surrendered without offering auy more resistance. 
The mystery however remained as to how a revolver 
could be imported in the jail precincts from 
outside. But in any case it revealed an uncommon 
ingenuity of the revolutionaries and their network 
of organisation. 

Kanai admitted his guilt and refused to offer 
any defence. The .High court sentenced both the 
heroes with death sentence, Satyen however appealed 
to the Lt. Governor and pending disposal of the 
appeal, his sentence was stayed for some time. 
Kanai was executed on 10th «of November, 1903. 
He was unconcerned throughout and had to be 
roused from sound sleep in the early hours on the 
date of his execution : 

Kanai’s heroic sacrifice for the revolutionary 
cause loused unforeseen sentiment and emotion 
throughout Bengal. Thousands of men and women 
followed the bier from the jail gate to the Keoratala 

(i Contd. on page 23) 
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Kremlin Reception to Mark October Anniversary 

Speed by Lcoeud Brezhnev 

The following is the full text of the speech by General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, President of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Leonid Brezhnev, at the 
reception in the Kremlin Plaace of Congress on November 7, on the occasion of the 60th 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 


Dear Comrades ! 


Esteemed Foreign Guests! 

Esteemed Members of Diplomatic Corps ! 


Allow me to congratulate cordially all of you 
on the day of our great joy - the day of the 60th 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion and the birth of the Soviet state. 

The jubilee celebrations have swept the whole of 
this country as a powerful wave of people’s 
enthusiasm, labour heroism and patriotic pride. 
They reached their climax, as it were, today, here 
in this ancient Red Square and in this glittering 
hall where many participants in the parade and 
dem’ostration have gathered—advanced workers, 
most prominent figures of our Party and state, 
army leaders, representatives of our glorious armed 
forces, bright stars of our science, culture and arts. 

On these days, our people arc looking back at 
the past 60 years and think about the future. They 
have something to be proud of: an enormous 
amount of work has been done in all fields. Soviet 
people live better today than ever before both in the 
spiritual and material respects. At the same time, 
we can clearly see what still needs polishing up and 
improvement and know how it shall be and will be 

° n jn store for the Soviet people guided by the 
Party of Lenin are bright and clear perspectives. 
The great people is marching towards its great 


future. 

Our achievements and aspirations are reflected in 
the new Constitution of the country, which has been 
discussed and approved by the whole people. 
During the days of its discussion it was manifested 
particularly clearly what makes our main strength : 
the indissoluble unity of the Party and the people. 
And this unity is the earnest of all of our further 

victories. . 

Comrades, friends! a lasting, reliable peace is 
necessary for everything that has been planned by 
our party and people become true. Thfc foreign 
policy of the Soviet state has always been pro¬ 
foundly and sincerely peaceful. Now our efforts in 
this area are marked, perhaps, by special intensity. 
And we are grateful to hundreds of millions of 
people abroad, wJio understand and appreciate it. 

On the days of the 60th anniversary of the Great 
October we say again: peace and socialism are 
inseparable ! We wUl do everything in our power for 
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easing the threat of war, for strengthening peaceful 
cooperation among states. 

Together with us are the peoples of the fraternal 
socialist countries, logethcr with us are hundreds of 
millions of people, who threw olf the yoke of colo¬ 
nialists and are marching towards a new life. 

Cordial thanks to you, our dear guests, for the 
warm and sincere words about the Soviet Union 
and its Communist Party, which were said at the 
celebrations on these days. On the day of the 60th 
anniversary of the Great October Revolution we 
again declare the invariable solidarity of the Soviet 
land with all the forces of freedom, progress and 
peace on earthi! 

Allow me to offer a toast: 

To the immortal cause of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, which illuminated for peoples 
the road to a better future 1 

To the heroic Soviet people ! 

To the great Party of Lenin ! 

To our beloved homeland—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 1 

To solidarity of all the forces of liberation and 
progress! 

To lasting peace on earth 1 

To your health, dear comrades and friends 1 
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On the 10th July all the undertrial prisoners in 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case met at the court room 
and discussed the issue of hunger-strike. The fast 
undertaken by Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar had 
already reached the 26th day but there was no 
evidence of any change in the altitude of the 
Government. The comrades of Bhagat and Dutta 
started thinking whether they should also join the 
strike and take up fast. While everyone supported 
the move, a note of warning came from Jatindra 
Nath Das against any such adventure. He urged 
them to make further deliberation on the issue and 
expressed that the Government would not move an 
inch from its stand. And once resorted to strike 
they could not also recede from their position which 
would entail some of them to court death. Shri 
Bijoy Kumar Sinha who was among the strikers and 
who was a close associate of Bhagat and Jatin wrote 
in this connection in the “Deccan Chronicle'’on 
13-9-1966. 

“Among us Jatin Das was the only person who 
had experience of hunger-strike which he had 
undertaken in the Dacca Central Jail as a Bengal 
ordinance detenue in 1925. He cautioned us about 
the rigours of the strike and gave warning that, 
unless some of us succeeded in dying in the course 
of the strike, the Government would not yield ..In 
our bubbling enthusiasm, we were in no mood to 
listen to him. We just went ahead." 

As his caution did not prevail upon his comrades 
he agreed to undo take last but made it clear that 
he would not give up fast until all their demands 
were met. He commenced the fast on and from the 
13th day of July, 1929. 

Jaidev Kapur, an accused and a comrade of 
Bhagat and Jatin announced before the Magistrate 
that they had decided to resort to hunger-strike in 
sympathy (and with the same objectives) with 
Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Dutta. 

There were widespread demonstrations in the 
country. Processions were taken out at Lahore 
and a large number of ladies joined such proce¬ 
ssions. On the 19th July the police attacked and 
lathi-charged a procession causing serious injuries 
to Shri Dhannantari and others. Section 144 was 
imposed in the city. 
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Dr. M. Alam, leader of flic Nationalist Party in 
the Punjab Council sent a telegram to Prime 
Minister Ramsay McDonald on the following 
lines : 

“Extreme repression in the Punjab inaugurated 
by the Government at Home Government's repre¬ 
ssion on workers of non-violent school of thought 
seriously inteifering with their cause. Government 
inviting serious consequences. India’s expectations 
from Labour Government not being ^fulfilled. 
Mcswiney’s story being repeated by Bhagat Singh 
and Dutta in Jail in more trying and justified causes 
and circumstances. Will you rise to the occasion 
and adopt more farsighted policy". 

‘The Pratap', a premier Hindi weekly of Kanpur 
said : 

“The bureaucracy ought to remember that there 
is provision for special consideration for political 
undertrials all over the world. Even the British 
Government was forced to accord good treatment 
towards the Irish nationalists. The prestige of the 
Punjab Government is secure if they recognise the 
principle propounded by Bhagat Singh and Dutta 
and accede to the right of political prisoners with 
a liberal mind”. 

On 24th July “The Bandemalaram” publi¬ 
shed an account of the prisoners who were on 
hunger-strike. It said that Jatindra Nath Das had 
been very weak and blood was oozing out of his nose 
due to an attempt for forcible feeding. 

The method of forcible feeding was adopted by 
the Government and there was a severe tussie bet¬ 
ween the Jail officials and the hungerstikers. Shri 
Bejoy Kumar Sinha has given us an account of the 
tyrannical treatment of the Jail officials rendered to 
the fasting prisoners. A para from his article in 
‘Deccan Chronicle’ published on 13-9-1966 is quoted 
below : 

“He (Jatin Das) was the first amongst us to make 
the forcible feeding ineffective. 1 remember that 
before two weeks hath passed the Jail doctor in 
charge of feeding came to Jatin. Accompanying 
the doctor, was the gang of eight or nine Pathan 
prisoners. These sturdy people were entrusted with 
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the task of pouncing on each hunger-striker by turn, 
throwing him on the ground and sitting on his 
limbs. When the stiker was thus fully controlled, 
milk was pushed through a hard rubber tube that 
was inserted through the nose. The tube went in 
piercing the throat and the food pipe”. 

But when this process was applied on Jatin Das 
he resisted it. The moment milk was poured in, 
he gave a deep cough causing a dislocation of the 
tubes and became senseless. 

The following telegram was sent by the Defence 
Committee to the l.G. of Prisons, Punjab, Simla. 
“Grave condition of the hunger-strikers, particularly 
of Jatindra Nath Das, causing extreme anxiety 
consultations with private doctors absolutely 
necessary grant permission". 

Sri Ganesh Shankar Vidyartbi, MLC, came to 
Lahore and saw the prisoners on hunger-stike. He 
made efforts to dissuade them from fasting but in 
vain. Bhagat Sing said—“We do not mind if we 
die and when we have courage to die. why should 
we not give up our Jife for the sacred cause by 
giving a right battle to the stupid and highly 
arrogant system which has got a soft corner in its 
heart for the worst type of European criminals but 
none for us”. 

In its editorial dated the 3rd August, 1929, ‘The 
Liberty’ wrote : 

“.Has the Government of India 

abdicated ? How else can one explain the inhuman 
callousness exhibited by the benign British Govern¬ 
ment in response to the sufferings of our chained 
martyrs ? Has the steel frame developed a steel 
conscience ? To day Das may die in chains but we 
warn the British Government before it is too late, 
that out of the ashes will rise a thousand Jatindra 
Nath who will be able to shake of the British empire 
to its very foundation." 

The steel heart of the Government stirred a 
little at last. The Punjab Government announced 
the formation of the Jail enquiry committee on the 
16th August. The Committee consisted of— 

The I.G. of Prisons, Punjab— President 
Afzal Haq 
Mohan Lai 
Harbakhs Singh 
Mohindra Singh 
Daulatram Malia 
Chowdhury Zafarulla 
Md. Hayat Khan and 
Qureshi Ali 
Lala Dunichand 
Ogilvie, Home Secretary 


But in the mean time the condition of some of 
the prisoners on hunger-strike, became critical. 
According to a report in the Liberty “Das is showing 

signs of rapid decay.he is lying in a half 

conscious state and cannot speak without 

difficuly.Kamal Nath Tewari and Sbiv Varma 

are getting worse. Jaidev Kapur is having fever. 
The condition of Gaya Prasad and Ajoy Ghosh is 
almost the same as yesterday”. 

“The spirit of freedoifi must be kept alive at any 
cost if the nation is to live again and these young- 
men offer their own bodies as fuel that the sacred 
fire may be kept burning", wrote the Liberty. 

XIX 

The Uttar Pradesh Government published the 
report of the Provincial Jail Enquiry Committee on 
the I6th August. The Committee, which consisted 
of Sir Lonie Stewart, Pandit Jagat Narayan and 
Hafiz Hidayatulla Hossain, placed its recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the treatment of industrial and 
political prisoners. The recommendations con¬ 
cerning the trcatmenl of the undertrial prisoners arc 
summarised below : 

(1) The system of Jock-up in Jails should be 
abolished, 

(2) prison vans should be provided for transport 
from Jails to court, 

(3) the practice of associating together all 
classes of undertrial prisoners should be 
avoided, 

(4) undertrial prisoners should not be placed 
the charge of other convicts, 

(5) arrangements for supply of proper meals 
should be made, 

(6) prisoners should not be put under fetters or 
made to wear prison clothings while going 
to court. 

The following issues were also discussed 

(a) differentiation between European and Indian 
prisoners 

(b) better class for political prisoners and 

(c) special accommodation for certain classes 
of prisoners. 

In the mean time the condition of Jatindra Nath 
Das became precarious. The members of the 
Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee visited the prisoners 
who were on fast. At their request and in vrew of 
the favourable recommendations of the Uttar 
Pradesh Jail Enquiry Committee Bhagat Singh and 
his other comrades discontinued hunger-strike and 

(Contd. on page 23) 
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President Bakr's Message to Geneva Conference 


The “International Non-governmenral con¬ 
ference on Discrimination against the Indigenous 
people” was held recently recently Geneva. At 
the opening session of that conference, a message 
from President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr of Iraq was 
read out. The text of the message is reproduced 
below:- 

“It pleases me to express to you, in the name 
of the government of the Iraqi Republic and in my 
own name, the best wishes for the success of your 
conference and for the continuity of your noble 
endeavours and benevolent efforts in exposing and 
treating the problem of racial discrimination, 
especially the iniquitous discrimination and in¬ 
human segregation to which the indegenous 
peoples are exposed in various parts of (he world. 
These acts arc utterly inconsistent with the interna¬ 
tional principles and conventions which all stand 
for equality and justice among human beings. 

The shadow' of colonial^m, as an economic 
and political phenomenon, began to recede little by 
little from the peoples of the world. We started 
witnessing major transformations and changes 
taking place in our contemporary societies, notably 
after the success scored by the national liberation 
movements in guiding our societies along the path 
of justice, equality and progress. 

“Nevertheless, we still find everyday the 
remnants of colonialism in the firm of racism and 
racial discrimination This phenomenon neces¬ 
sitates constant and serious struggle on our part 
as governments, institutions, non-governmental 
bodies of individuals, to uproot this phenomenon 
and do away with it once and for all. 

The practice of racial discrimination and 
segregation against the indigenous peoples in the 
Americas. South Africa, Zimbabwe and Namibia 
as well as in the Zionist settler-entity on the 
occupied land of Palestine involves political and 
ecouonvc measures that help realise the goals of 
colonialism and imperialism in terms of humiliating 
man, degrading his sense of dignity, impoverishing 
him and plundering his resources. 

W'e, the Arabs, have suffered such coercive and 
tyrannical practices in the form of hurling into 
homelessness the indigenous people by Zionists 
recruited from all corners of the world and the 
conversion of Palestine, w'hich is historically an 


Arab land, into a base of imperialistic aggression 
against peoples and their ambitions for liberation, 
sovereignty and social progress. 



We have also witnessed and continue to witness 
various forms of terrorism and racial discrimina¬ 
tion and segregation being practised against those 
Palestinians who stayed in Palestine clinging to 
their national soil and their right to a free and 
decent life. 

As the imperialist orientations and the racist 
institutions have established community of interest 
by virtue of their aggressive nature and their anti- 
people intents and designs, and as they have been 
engaged in mutual assistance, support and 
sympathy, it behoves us, the adversaries of 
imperialism, 7kmism and reaction, who are working 
to expose and condemn racism and racial 
discrimination, to concert endeavours with all the 
forces of good and peace around the world and to 
promote militant solidarity with peoples exposed 
to racial discrimination. We should also vigorously 
back up the national liberation movements of those 
peoples and help them liquidate the remnants of 
racism and racial discrimination. 

The government of the Republic of Iraq, led by 
the Arab Baath Socialist Party functioning as one 
of the bases of i he national liberation movements 
of the Arab homeland, assures its unbounded 
solidarity wiih your efforts for establishing a firm 
foundation for freedom, justice. peace and 
democracy all over the world,” 
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Address of USSR Ambassador to India V.F. Maltsev 

on Indian Television 

On November 7 on the occasion of 

The 6th Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution 


Dear Indian Friends, 

Today, the 7th of November, is the day when 
the 60th anniversary of the Great October 
Revolution is being celebrated in the Sovit Union 
and all over the world. This is a great, joyous and 
festive occasion for the Soviet people and it is 
widely celebrated by all progressive mankind I 
am sincerely grateful to the Indian television for 
this opportunity to address you all on this solemn 
day. 

As the General Secretary of the C.PSU Central 
Committee and President of the Pressidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR Leonid Ilyich 
Brezhnev pointed out, “the October Revolution in 
Russia has, of course, solved, above all, the 
problems of cur country, the problems posed by 
its history, by the concrete conditions obtaining 
in it. Basically, however, ihese weie not local 
but general problems pofed before the whole of 
mankind by social development. The epochal 
significance of the October Revolution lies precisely 
in the fact that it opened the road to the solution 
of these problems and thereby to the creation of 
a new tjpe of civilisation on earth." 

The Soviet State born of the October Revolution 
has forever but an end to the exploitation of man 
by man, to class antagonisms and national enmity. 
The greatest gain of the October Revolution has 
been the establishment of principles of equality and 
justice. 

All the transformations, all the changes our 
country is bringing about arc meant above all for 
the welfare of the toiling man. This has been 
once again reaffirmed in clear terms through the 
recently adopted new Constitution of the USSR. 
According to the Fundamental Law of our country 
each Soviet citizen enjoys in full the rights and 
freedoms enabling him or her to take part in 
running the State, in political, economic and 
cultural life of the country. Lach Soviet citizen 
has the opportunity to choose his path in life 
according to his vocation and abilities. Unknown 
to a Soviet citizen is the humiliating sense of fear 
of tomorrow. Society protects his interests, bis 
civic and human dignity. 
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From the first days of the October Revolution 
when the Decree on Peace was adopted, the Soviet 
State has persistently opposed war and aggression, 
advocated social and national emancipation of 
peoples. This Leninist policy has been firmly and 
consistently pursued by the Soviet Union through¬ 
out the 60 years of its existence. Our country is 
determined to follow this course in future as well. 

Dear friends, 

Soviet people have always had and have sincere 
feelings of friendship for the Indian people. In 
♦heir lelations with India the Soviet people have 
been and still aic motivated not by any transient 
considerations but by their principled course aimed 
at developing peaceful coexistence between States 
with dififeicnt social systems', at giving all out 
support to the national-liberation struggle of 
peoples, to their striving for the consolidation of 
independence, for economic and social progress. 

An important niche in the history of relations 
between the USSR and India is occupied by the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation which 
opened up wide vistas for the development of the 
Soviet-Indian friendly lies. 

The recent visit to the Soviet Union of India’s 
Prime Ministci, Mr Morarji IJesai, is a new step 
along tlie path of further development of friendship 
and cooperation between the USSR and India. 
The Joint Declaration signed in Moscow has once 
again reiterated convergence of the positions of our 
two countries on key contempoiaiy problems. It 
takes note of the fact that our countries are 
striving for further development and consolidation 
of the Soviet-Indian friendship and all-round 
cooperation, for expanding mutual understanding 
and trust between them. 

Dear friends, 

r would like to take this opportunity to express 
my sincere wishes of happiness and prosperity to 
the great people of India, as will as personal 
happiness and success to each of you all. 

Thank you. 
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Newly Liberated Nations and the Socialist Countries 
Growing Friendship and Economic Relations 

H.D. MALAVIYA, M.P. 

(Gen. Secy. All India Place and Solidarity Organisation) 


1 he collapse of the colonial system after the 
Second World War marked a decisive turning 
point in international developments. It greatly 
weakened the positions of imperialism. The old 
colonial empires have row been liquidated almost 
completely. New anti-imperialist States have 
arisen which are increasingly influencing world 
politics and curtailing the power of imperialism 
more and more. 

More than 70 independent nations with a 
population of more than 1,500,000,000 came into 
being on the debris of the imperialist colonial 
system within a historically brief span of time, 
between the end of World War 11 and the early 
1970‘s. The process of liberation has gone apace 
in the seventies and today apart from continued 
white colonial domination in southern Africa, all 
nations are free. And even there freedom’s bells 
are going to ring soon. 

India was among the first countries from where 
the colonialists were kicked out after the Second 
World War. In the days of its freedom struggle, 
India’s leaders Gandhi and Nehru always taught 
the Indian people about the links between the freedom 
battle of India with other nations fighting for 
their independence and self-determination. At the 
same time, Jawaharlal Nehru made the Indian 
nation aware of the transformation brought about 
on the world stage after the success of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. In the Soviet 
Union the nations fighting for their freedom always 
found a good friend who fully helped and 
sympathised with them. 

India as also other newly liberated nations 
placed before themselves the primary task of 
uplifting the living standards of their millions 
living in dire poverty because of heartless colonial 
plunder and loot. Because of this for them an 
era of peace in the world became of primary 
interest. They chose the path of non-alignment 
in their foreign policy and of economic development 
at home. The vestiges of colonialism remained in 
many of the liberated countries and the imperialists 
adopted the method of neocolonialism in order to 
continue to maintain their domination-economic 
and political—over these countries. 

The menace of imperialism, the need to preserve 
and consolidate ttheir bardwon independence and 
the quest for peace brought them together and 


one of the great world organisations which emerged 
as a result of the growing fraternity of newly free 
nation was the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Organisation headquartered at Cairo. 

The effort for development and the search for 
paths of development led many countries to choose, 
according to their genius and traditions, a non¬ 
capitalist path increasingly inclining towards a 
socialistic reorganisation of society. 

The policy of newly free developing non-aligned 
countries has"as one of its main aim the struggle for 
independence and safeguarding of national sovereignty. 
The non-aligned movement seeks to put an end to 
all forms of foreign domination and exploitation. 
It upholds the right of all States to their natural 
resources and develop ihem for the benefit of their 
peoples. 

'Ihe non-aligned Third World of Afro-Asian 
and Latin American countrices have since long 
hailed the true appreciation of their stand by 
socialist community of nations and other peace- 
loving forces in the world. The historic document 
“For Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social 
Progress”, of the Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of Europe which met in Berlin 
in June 197G, greeted specifically the contribution to 
consolidation of universal peace being made by the 
peoples which have won freedom and independence 
from imperialist colonialist yoke. 

A section of this important document is 
devoted to the interconnection of the struggle for 
peace and social progress in Europe with this 
struggle in other parts of the world. Says the 
document : “The positive changes- on this 
(European) continent are providing favourable 
conditions for peoples’ liberation struggle, the 
struggle against the danger of war, for detente in 
other parts of the world and for struggle of the 
peoples against neocolonialism and against all forms 
of national oppression.” 

Very important in this context is the statement 
made by Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in the 
course of his address to the aforesaid Berlin 
Conference said Leonid Brezhnev : 

“From this rostrum we ardently greet all the 
participants in the national liberation movement 
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and once again pledge our invariable support to 
their just struggle for the freedom, independence 
and progressive development of their countries.” 
Leonid Brezhnev added : “The contribution of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa aad Latin America to peace 
and progress is doubtlessly growing. Socialism is 
already deeply rooted in many countries that have 
cast off the colonial yoke of imperialism, and 
taken the road of free, independent development. 
A considerable role it* international life is played 
by the non-aligned movement.” 

The growing trend towards easing of tensions 
and successes of freedom movements in Vietnam, 
Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique and Angola combined 
with the upsurge of freedom forces in Zimbabwe 
and South Africa has alarmed those who grow 
rich by manufacture and sale of weapons of death 
and destruction. The enemies of peace and freedom 
have not given up their opposition to the easing 
of tensions, nor their efforts to continue domina¬ 
tion over the newly liberated countries. 

In the struggle against the national liberation 
movements, imperialism is tenaciously holding on 
to the remnants of colonialism on the one hand, 
and on the other is trying by using neo-colonialist 
methods, to slow down the economic and social 
progress of countries that have won their national 
sovereignty. 

Indeed, preservation of neo-colonialist forms of 
exploitation on the part of imperialist powers and 
conservation of semi-feudal and capitalist order in 
manydevelopingcountr.es are the main barrier to 
economic growth and to overcoming economic 
inequality of former colonies. Even certain Western 
economists, who cannot be suspected of affiliation 
to any progrsssive or left views, have come to such 
conclusions. Among such works is the recently 
published report “Future of World Economy”, 
written in cooperation with the UN Secretariat by 
a group of American economists with Professor of 
New York University V. Leontyev at the head. 

From this work it is clear that the pace of 
growth of economy of the developing countries now 
is insufficient even to start narrowing the gap bet¬ 
ween the average per capita income of the population 
in industrially developed and developing countries 
— a 12-fold gap. In order to substantially narrow 
this gap, to meet the vital requirements of the work¬ 
ing people in food, clothing housing and education 
it is necessary to have much higher pace of econo¬ 
mic growth of developing countries. 

The UN report, the article says, considers a 
number of versions of the world economic dvelop- 
ment up to the year 2,000 and draws the conclusion 
that within the present century there are no insur¬ 
mountable natural barriers for acclerated growth of 
the economy of the developing countries. The 
main obstacle on this way has been caused by poli¬ 
tical, social and structural-organisational factors. 


The report provides a convincing picture of fur¬ 
ther steady growth of the economy of the USSR 
and other Socialist countries, and forecasts the 
prospects of further expansion of their role in inter¬ 
national economic cooperation. 

The sad plight of the Third World countries 
would be clear from the fact that from 1973-77, the 
deficit in balance of payments of the developing 
countries—rose from 9 to 40 thousand million 
dollars. It is forecast that the total external debt 
of these countries will reach 250 thousand million 
dollars in 1978. 

Very correctly the Non-aligned Summit at 
Algiers as early as September, 1973, in its Political 
Declaration expressed its concern at the constant 
deterioration in the economic conditions of deve¬ 
loping countries with the overwidening gap bet¬ 
ween them and the industrialised countries of the 
West. The Summit noted that the First United 
Nations Development Decade and the first years of 
the Second had failed to achieve any substantial 
results. 

The Algieis Summit made the following state¬ 
ment which has deep relevance even today : “The 
increase in cases of infringement of the sovereignty 
of States, the neo-colonialist exploitation of deve¬ 
loping countries, particularly by transnational 
companies, the continued existence of inadequate 
internal stiuctures and the reservations expressed 
and restrictions imposed by certain industrialised 
countries in regard to the implementation of the 
International Development Strategy, are the reasons 
for the constant aggravation of the situtation in 
developing countries.'” 

In the course of their heroic and long drawn out 
struggle for their freedom and economic betterment 
and social progress, the non-aligned countries have 
established dose ties of friendship and trade and 
aid relations with the socialist community of nations 
headed by the mighty Soviet Union. These close 
ties, which are developing wilh the passing of every 
day, have their roots in the common ideals of free¬ 
dom, justice and peace of the non-aligned world 
and the socialist world. The USSR was the first 
major power to understand and support the non- 
aligned movement as a significant contribution to 
world peace. The new trends in international 
relations, particularly detente, owes a great deal to 
the contribution made by the Soviet Union, and as 
India’s Prime Minister Shri Morarji Desai said 
during his recent visit to Moscow, particularly the 
personal initiative of C.P.S.U. General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev. 

The help of the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
countries in the freedom battles of the enslaved 
countries has in many cases been decisive for the 
success of these battles. The freedom won by the 
heroic peoples of Angola under the leadership of 
M.P.L.A. is the latest example of this. But apart 
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from this aspect, no less important h&6 been the 
contribution of the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
countries in the efforts of the newly free countries 
for economic betterment and social progress. 

Indeed, the planned all-round development of 
the Socialist countries, the steady growth of the 
well-being of their peoples draws the close attention 
of developing nations. The national income of the 
countries of the CMEA countries increased in 1976 
by 5.5 per cent and industrial output went up by 
5.9. per cent. CMEA countries give maximum 
support to newly liberated countries m their 
struggle to rid themselves completely from imperial¬ 
ist exploitation. 

Today some 2,480 factories and other industrial 
enterprises are opciating m 75 developing countries 
which have been built with assistance from countries 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA). CMEA countries granted 15 thousand 
million roubbles of credits to emergent countries. 
Seventy percent of this sum have been spent on 
industrial investments. For example, a steel works 
with an annual output of 1.3 million ton-, is being 
built with Soviet aid in Nigeria. Many hydro-and 
thermal power plants were built or arc planned to 
be built in such countries which CMEA support. 
They will turn out a total of more than 16 million 
kilowatt hours. Experts from Socialist countries 
have also helped in the exploration of mineral 
resources. Geologists from CMEA States are 
engaged in prospecting for petroleum, natural gas, 
phosphorous materials and iron ore in 34 countries, 
among them Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, Congo, 
Tanzania and the Democratic People's Republic 
of Yemen. The GDR. lor instance, is supporting 
Iraq in deep drilling for petroleum. 

The CMFA support also covers the building of 
enterprises of the light and food industries in emer¬ 
gent countries. The GDR and Czechoslovakia, for 
example, are cooperating in the construction of 
high-performance weaving technologies there. 

Other CMEA countries built factories pro¬ 
ducing consumer goods and food-processing plants 
in Algeria, Ethiopia. India, Iraq. Libya and Somalia. 
The international investment bank of the CMEA 
disposes of a special fund for credits to assist the 
economic and technological development of deve¬ 
loping nations. The fund amounts to one thousand 
million transferable roubles. The bank grants credits 
for investments on a fifteen years term. 

Over 600,000 people from Asian, African and 
Latin American States have undergone training in 
countries of the socialist community. With the 
assistance of CMEA countries 26 colleges and 
universities and medium-level schools were set up 
in developing countries, and over one hundred 
scientific centres and vocational schools were 
established. At present some 30,000 students from 


developing countries are studying at universities 
and colleges in CMEA States. 

The Socialist Community of nations headed by 
the Soviet Union now occupy a most important 
position in the total world economy. The Soviet 
Union now produces more iron, manganese and 
chromium ore, coal, cast iron and steel, cement, 
potassium salts and phosphate raw materials, 
tractors, diesel locomotives and electric locomotives, 
silk, cotton, fabrics, leather footwear, milk, butter 
and some other products, than any other country. 
The 60 year-old history of the Soviet State in 
economic development signifies the triumph of the 
socialist way of production with planned methods 
of managing the economy. Having implemented 
nine five-year plans, the USSR, once a backward 
agrarian country, became a mighty industrial power 
with advanced agriculture. As compared with 1917, 
the main production funds of the country in 1977 
will grow 37-fold, the gross national products 26- ‘ 
fold, and the national income—103-fold. In the 
past decade the economic potential of the country 
doubled. The USSR now has a national wtalth 
reaching more than two trillion roubles (without 
the cost of lands and forests.) 

The assistance given by the Soviet Union to the 
development of India's national economy is 
tremendous. This is borne out by more than 
70 projects, which have been or a*-e being built 
with Soviet assistance in India. They arc rightly 
called the symbols of Sovict-Indian friendship. 

Economic cooperation between the two 
countries is directed chiefly at strengthening the 
sector of India’s economy, whose role is becoming 
increasingly decisive. The enterprises built with 
Soviet Union's assistance account for 80 per cent 
of the whole output of metallurgical equipment 
in the country, 60 per cent of heavy electrical 
engineering equipment, for more than a half .of 
oil output. 30 per cent of oil processing and 20 per 
cent of electricity output in India. All ihe 
enterprises built with Soviet assistance have proved 
to be profitable in operation. Thus, for example, 
the Bhilai Iron and Steel Works received a profit 
of 200 millon rupees in the fiscal year of 
1975-1976. 

The Soviet Union is also taking an active part 
in prospecting for natural resources in India. More 
than 30 oil and gas deposits have been tapped with 
Soviet assistance. The specialists to the two 
countries had drawn up a ten-year plan for oil 
prospecting and extraction. The Soviet Union 
also gives aid to India in projecting and construction 
of mines—a copper ore concentration complex in 
Malanjkhand and other big enterprises. The 
production cooperation of Soviet enterprises with 
the engineering works built with Soviet assistance. 
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in 1 Rainchi. Durgapur and Hardwar is Widening. 
The USSR supplies these enterprises With 
miscellaneous products. 

Nearly 6,000 Indian specialists have been 
trained during the years of cooperation at the 
higher and secondary educational establishments 
built with Soviet assistance. Apart from it, nearly 
3,500 specialists and workers from India have 
undergone academic and production training in 
the USSR,, thanks to which, the enterprises built 
with Soviet aid are now staffed chiefly with Indian 
personnel. The trade of the two countries is also 
developing. During the first six months of J 977, 
mutual trade has topped 400 million roubles the 
sum total of supplies of Indian products having 
reached 240 million roubles, which is approximately 
70 per cent of the total volume of 1976, 

The Soviet Union's economic relations with 


India as with other Afro-Asian nations are built 
along the Leninist principles of resepect for 
sovereignty, no interference in the internal affairs 
of each other, equality and mutual benefit. The 
growing friendship and understanding, aid and 
trade between the newly free developing countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America and the Soviet 
Union and the Socialist comity of nations represent 
a great and inexorable historical process in the 
world of today. The Third World countries, the 
Soviet Union and the Socialist World and progres¬ 
sive forcess in the capitalist West, all three 
comprising most diverse, ami - imperialist, 
democratic and progressive social streams, consitute 
the world-wide revolutionary process, which is 
ever growing more and more powerful and whose 
aim is to finally end imperialism from this world 
and establish a human order living in peace and 
amity with each other. 
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burning ghat. Men, women, children were found 
bitterly crying as if one of their dearest ones had 
departed. Heaps of sandal woods were donated 
by unknown friends. Flower vendors olTcrcd 
everything they had as a homage to the depaited. 
Packs of ashes of the mortal remain were sent 
throughout the country as holy relics. Patriotic 
songs were composed eulogising the sacrifice of the 
immortal hero 

“Forget the k ,c of all that’s dear, 

Forego the world's worry and care, 

Close in sleep thy shining eyes ! 

Where no darkness prevails or no tear 
Where glory decks the hero’s hie- 
Up ! Kanai, up to Paradise !” 

. Satyen was executed on November 21. on the 
rejection of his petition. He was worried about 


his old mother and expressed a desire to have his 
last rites performed according to shastric 
injunctions. Hut the authorities who became 
wiser by Kanai's case, refused to hand over the 
body to the reletivcs and cremated him within the 
jail precincts. But the enthusiastic people undaunted 
made an cfligy of Satyen and burnt it on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

Unflinching courage and determination shown 
by Kanai and Satyen to successfully achieve their 
mission, and their complete unconcern about death, 
had been a perennial source of inspiration to the 
future generation of revolutionaries all over India 
and kindled patriotic spirit of their countrymen as 
evidenced by the spontaneous demonstration after 
Kanai's death. In the words of Bcveredge “The 
stoicism which existed only in theory among the 
Greeks has been reduced to practice by the Hindus 
(by their unconcern about death).’’ 
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broke fast at 5.00 P.M. on 2-9-1929 by drinking 
milk. The members of the Committee recom¬ 
mended immediate release of Jatindra Nath Das 
who^e «x>ndilion was extremely critical. They issued 
a statement which ran as follows : 

“We the undersigned members of the Punjab 
Jail Enquiry Committee desire to make the following 
statement as to the circumstances which led to the 
discontinuance of the w hunger-strike of the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. In deference to our sincere desire 
and at our earnest request, and further in view of 
the condition of Sj Jatindra Nath Das, one of the 
hunger*strikers, Bhagat Singh, and all others have 
discontinued from 5.00 P.M. to day the long-drawn 
hunger strike...We earnestly expect that in view of 
the critical condition in which Jatindra Nath Das is 
lying in jail, the Government will be pleased to 
order his release immediately.’’ 

It is necessary to mention that Jatindra Nath 
who made the forcible feeding ineffective, did not 
break fast and he. stuck to his original condition 
that he would fast unto death unless ail the 


demands, put foith by them, were fully met out. 
The attitude of the Government with regard to 
prisoners belonging to revolutionary parlies and 
charged with offences like robbery, murder or 
attempt to murder, appeared to be very stiff on the 
other hand. But as the jail doctors were of opinion 
that Jatindra Nath would not h\e long they accep¬ 
ted a part of the recommendations of the Jail 
Committee and offered to release him on bail. But 
Kiran Chandra Das, the vounger brother of 
Jatindra Nath, refused to accept any conditional 
offer. ‘The Liberty’ wrote on its pages on the 6th 
September 1929. 

“...What if Jatindra Nath is hovering between 
life and death with his lower limbs completely 
paralysed, his eyesight gone and blood circulation 
only in the region of his heart ? What if the doctors 
had despaired of his recovery ? The law must exact 

its full pound of flesh.The Punjab public will 

now be convinced that the Punjab authorities are 
'too wooden’ and ‘too inelastic’ to be moved by 
any human consideration." (To le Continued) 
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Iraq Through Ages 

(A Correspondent) 


Iraq, the land of twin rivers, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, is a very ancient land which saw the 
earliest beginning of recorded history. 

When the history of Iraq begins, it was known 
as Mesopotamia and inhabited by the Sumerians. 
The Sumerians were later over-run by a Semetic 
people from Arabia, who adopted the Sumerian 
customs and culture and who formed two great 
nations Assyria and Babylonia. The fall of Nincvah, 
the Assyrian capital in 612 B. C. and the defeat of 
Babylon in 539 B. C. by Cyrus the Great of Persia 
gave a momentous turn in the destiny of Meso¬ 
potamia. It fell under a succession of foreign domi¬ 
nations which were to last for centuries. 

By the seventh century A. D. the Persians were 
defeated and their empire toppled by the Arabs. 
Islam became the official religion of Iraq and the 
period of Moslem Caliphate began. The Abbasid 
Caliphate, the Arab's Golden Age. was (he period 
of the great storyteller. Scheherazade of the great 
caliph, Ilarun \I-Rashid The property of the 
period produced an intellectual awakening which 
extended far beyond the borders <■>(' the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. 

This period of prosperity came to an abrupt end, 
when the brutal Chenghis Khan and his Mongolian 
hordes rode in from Persia and destroyed all that 
lay in their path, leaving only rubble to mark what 
had been the apex of culture in the Middle East. 

From 1534 to 1918 Iraq was a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, for more than 500 years. Iraq's 
history took a new turn after the Ottoman Empire. 

When the First World War broke out in 1914, the 
Arab countries sided with the Allied powers against 
Turkey in the hope that Britain and her allies would 
recognise the independence of all Arab countries. 
But after winning the war, England and France let 
down the Arabs -instead of relinquishing to the 
Arabs, the land they had regained from the Turk, 
they divided the land among the allies. As a result 
in 1918 Iraq came under another form of colonial 
rule of British mandate. 

Arab nationalism was roused at this high-handed¬ 
ness by nationalist leaders, which cvalesced into a 
revolt of considerable dimension. British was forced 
to grant Iraq a form of national government com¬ 
posed of a council of ministers chosen from among 
the prominent Iraqis, headed by Emir Faisal as 
King. Thus in 1921, Iraq acquired Statehood which 
was the first step towards her long and arduous 
struggle for independence. In 1922, Great Britain 


and Iraq signed a treaty by which mandate was 
scheduled to be terminated in the year 1932. And 
Iraq achieved her independence in 1932. In the same 
year, she was admitted in the League of Nations 
which much enhanced her prestige. After World 
War II, Iraq became a founding member of the 
United Nations. She was also one of the signatories 
of the Baghdad Pact. 

Since the nationalisation of oil resources. Iraq’s 
financial strength has increased by leaps and bounds. 
A new era has dawned bringing in a miraculous 
change in the life of Iraq. There is a blending of 
age old tradition and space-age civilisation. This 
happy admixture of old and new is nowhere so well 
exemplified as in the city of Baghdad. Baghdad; 
home of the fabled caliphs of the past, heir to Ur, 
Babylon and Nincvah is today the capital of modern 
Iraq. Baghdad with its modem hotels, new* style 
office buildings, banks and shopping centres vividly 
reflect the country’s abundance and affluence. This 
city can be proud of being the first among the Arab 
countries to possess a television. Indeed Baghdad 
can be regarded as the prototype of contemporary 
Iraq. 

The population of Iraq is composed of people 
of various ethnic origins. Through the centuries 
Iraq had a continuous stream of Persian migrants, 
who settled principally in the east. Migration from 
north Asia also brought successive waves of 
Mongols. Turks, Turkmans, Kurds and Circassians. 

The Kurds settled in the mountainous regions 
of the north and north-west. They arc the most 
viable and articulate of the ethnic minorities, having 
maintained their separate communal and individual 
characteristics and speaking their own language. 
Turks and Turkmans inhabit central and (torth-east 
Iraq, particularly in areas contiguous to Turkey. 
They migrated in a large number as far back as in 
the 9th century. The ultimate incorporation of Iraq 
with the Ottoman empire in the 16th century 
brought in additional Turks and Turkmans. The 
muslim affiliation of these groups facilitated their 
intermixture with the original Arabs and with other 
Iraqi Kurds. 

Iraq’s predominant language is Arabic, though 
Turkish, Kurdish, Persian and Turkman are used in 
certain areas. Kurdish in particular is widely spoken 
by the Kurds although the educated among them 
are bilingual. Turkish is spoken by the members of 
the oldest generation. The Turkmans use Turkman 
and Arabic languages. Persian is widely spoken in 
eastern Iraq particularly in areas adjacent to Iraq, 
Persian speakers are found to be bilingual 
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Iraq is mainly an Islamic country, though Jewish 
and Christian communities are also to be found. 
Some among the Jewish community date their 
origin from the time of Babylonian exile. The 
Christians are chiefly descendants of the ancient 
population that was not converted to Islam when it 
took root in Iraq in the 7th century. 


Nearly 58 per cent of the Iraqi population lives 
in cities and towns. The rest are considered rural. 
Gradually the nation is veering towards the urban 
sector as a result of increased industrial ami 
commercial activities. 


In modern Iraq, the traditional culture has 
suffered from a significant change, being affected by 
increase in commercial and industrial activities, 
reform in education and ways of life. An increasing 
contact with the Westerners had a tremendous impact 
on art, literature and culture so that traditional arts 
experienced a decline. 

Iraq has undergone great political upheaval since 
1958 The monarchy was overthrown in a ievolu¬ 
tion by the Baath Party in 1963. Tins brought in an 
indecisive period of government lasting for a short 
time up to 1968, when there was a bloodless coup 
in which the Baath Party again emerged as the ruler 
of the country. 

The Baath remains the strongest political group 
in Iraq. A national action charter was promulgated 
in 1973. providing for the establishment of a 
supreme committee combining all acceptable politi¬ 
cal croups including the representatives of the Pro¬ 
gressive Nationalists and independent Democrats. 
In 1973 the Kurds were granted autonomy. 


The heart of Iraq lies in the area between the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, where rich soils permit 
intensive agriculture and dense population distri¬ 
bution. The mountains of the northeast have also 
a reliable and high rate of rainfall. Only the south 
and the west are comprised of desert lands. 

1972 was the most significant year in Iraq's pet- 
rnleum history, when all the rights and assets ot the 
Sai Company in the Kirkuk, Jambur 
ind Bai Hassan oilfields were taken over by the 
State Iraqi Company for oil operations. 

The rise in oil revenue gave Iraq the opportunity 
tn launch activities for agricultural and industrial 
crowtb. Recently the government has been experi¬ 
menting with the creation of collective larms. In 
1974 fresh efforts were made to improve agricultural 
production. The modern sector industrial base is 
made up of cement plants, brick making, asbestos- 
Sment and pre-cast concrete manufacture, cotton 
Ss etc. at Mosul and Baghdad, woollen mills, 
jute plants and number of cotton gin mills. 


Since the revolution of 1958, tight controls 
have been placed on imports, particularly of luxury 
goods. Major exports besides oil are dates, cement, 
hides, skin, raw cotton and wool. The important 
imports are machinery, iron and steel products, 
automobiles, locomotives, aircraft and paints, 
chemicals and foodstuff. The USSR, UK, France, 
Japan and the USA are important suppliers to the 
Iraqi market. Most exports are to the Gulf area 
and Eastern Europe. 

In the present world Iraq is playing a significant 
role. It has close identification with the Third World 
with its radical approach in politics. 

With the rich historical record, contemporary 
Iraq looks forward to become an ideal State. 


GENERAL CENSUS AT IRAQ 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


Present Total population 


Increase in population 
since 1957 census by 

Percentage of increase 

Percentage number of 
males 

Percentage number of 
females 

Ratio of male to female 

Number of nomadic and 
semi-nomadic bedouins 

Density of population 

Number of illiterates in 
15-45 age group 

Number of female 
illiterates 

Percentage of illiterates 


- 12.171,480 (including 

142,280) 
living abroad 

- 5,701,492 

- 3,315 

- 6,224,195 

- 5,805,565 

- - 107 to 100 

94,851 

28 per square 
kilo metre 

- 742,514 

- 1,611.711 

- 19.6 of the total 
population 


Population of the 

Govemoratc of Baghdad— 3,205,645 

Percentage 26.6 of the total 

population 
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The Key Problems of Soviet Agriculture 

LEV VOSKRESENSKY. 

Novosti Commentator 


There are two major types of agricultural 
establishments in the USSR-collective farms 
(collectively-run peasant associations) and state 
farms. As average collective farm has 6.6 thousand 
hectares oland at its disposal, including 3.6 
thousand hectares of arable, 40 tractors and 5,000 
head of cattle. An average state farm is a bigger 
unit. The contribution which all the 27,500 
collective farms and the 19,600 state farms make to 
the economy is about equal. The state farms 
operate under a state plan. The collective farms, 
being independent in their decision-making practice 
which has taken a few decades to develop, 
coordinate their activities most closely with the 
state plans. Such a system makes it possible to 
carry out a well-directed and nationally uniform 
agrarian policy designed to meet the most pressing 
needs of the people as a whole 

Some people abroad wonder sometimes why the 
USSR imports certain amounts of grain. Is it 
because such a big and advanced country is unable 
to provide enough bread tor its people ? For it is 
well known, indeed, that Russia used to be the 
largest grain exporter before she changed into a 
socialist state ! 

Cereals arc the major crops under cultivation 
in this country. This has always been so. Before 
the October Revolution of 1917, bread was the 
essential component of the people's diet, and grain 
crops occupied nearly 90 per cent of the entire 
cultivated area (presently about 60 per cent). But 
here is a significant fact : in 1^11-19! 3, the heyday 
of Russian capitalism, the nation garnered 72.5 
million tons of grain a year, on average, and its 
wealthiest landowners and grain merchants exported 
11-13 million tons of grain annually to Europe 
while 30 million people starved in Russia (in 1911). 
As you see, (he exports were no pointer to the 
people's welfare. It was by no means any “surplus” 
bread that used to be exported. 

Twice in the course of this century this country’s 
agricultural production fell to a critically low 
level. T wenty out of the sixty years of the Soviet 
state’s history were taken up by the devastating 
wars, imposed bom without, and the subsequent 
recovery effort. The level of grain production 
just before the outbreak of the First World War 
was, as already mentioned, 72.5 million tons. It 
declined to as low as 36.2 million tons in 1921, the 
first year aficr the end of the Civil War and the 
foreign intervention, and recovered in the years of 
socialist transformations to a peak, 95.6 million 
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tons in 1940, only to drop again to as few as 47. J 
million tons in 1945. There has been a steady rise 
ingrain production ever since. A similar trend 
has been followed by other sectors of the farming 
industry. 

m 

There is yet another major circumstance to bear 
in mind for a proper assessment of the standards 
and rates of Soviet agricultural development: this 
country has a very complicated set of 
climatic conditions. The bioclimatic potential 
of the Soviet Union’s crop farming area 
is half what it is in Western Europe or the United 
States. In the eyes of a West-European farmer, 
the 1976 drought was an extraordinary calamity, 
which was even described as the “disaster of the 
century”. For the USSR, unfortunately, this is 
almost a common occurrence : this country grows 
about three-fourths of its grain in what systema¬ 
tically are drought-stricken areas. 

Here is a table of Soviet grain harvests for the 
past few years ; 

1972 168.2 million tons (drought), 1973—222.5 
million tons, 1974 -195.7 million tons, 1975—140.1 
million tons (drought), 1976—223.8 million tons. 

Yet, in spite of the year-to-year fluctuations 
owing to adverse weather conditions, there has 
been a steady average annual growth of grain 
production: 1961 1965 — 130.3 million tons, 1966- 
1970 167.6 million tons, and 197I-J975—181.6- 
million tons. 

Taking into account this rate of growth and the 
actual possibilities, the Soviet Union plans to bring 
grain production up to 235 million tons a year by 
the end of the current five-year period (1976-1980) 
so as to ensure an average annul national harvest 
of about 220 million tons. 

This, in fact, is the major figure of the agricul¬ 
tural section of the five-year plan. Grain production 
is the key problem of this sector. And this is so 
not because the country is short of bread or any 
other bakery products. Even the lowest annual 
grain harvest of recent years (140 million tons in 
1975) was nearly three times the amount actually 
required for a fail and uninterrupted supply of 
bread, of the best quality and in a wide variety, to 
meet the entire national demand. 

The structure of the people's diet has fundamen¬ 
tally changed during the years of Soviet government, 
and this is one of its major social gains ; bread 
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has made way as a priority item in the people’s 
daily ration for the more valuable meat and dairy 
products. Here is a table to show the difference 
in per capita annual consumption rates between 
the pre-revolutionary times/and the present 
period : 



meat 

milk 

eggs 

bread 

1913 

29 kg 

154 kg 

48 

200 hg 

1976 

55 kg 

315 kg 

202 

142 kg 


And still the rate of consumption of livestock 
products is so far lower than recommended by 
Soviet medical science This means that stock¬ 
farming has to be further developed. And this is 
possible only if there is a steady expansion of the 
production of grain which makes up the basis oi 
feeding stuffs. That is the crux of the problem. 

Soviet agricultural policy envisages a whole 
series of measures to attain the targets of the five- 
year plan. 

To begin with, the agricultural expansion pro¬ 
gramme^ is supported by a generous investment 
which grows from year to year. The amount inves¬ 
ted in agriculture throughout the years of Soviet 
government (right up to 1975 inclusive) has been 
320,000 million roubles. Of these 213 billion wcie 
invested in 1966-1975. The investment under the 
Tenth Five-Year Plan is 172,000 million roubles, 
almost one-third of the total national capital invest¬ 
ment of 630,000 million roubles. 


The bulk of the appropriations has been earmar¬ 
ked for the technological reequipment of the 
farming industry. This is partkulaily important 
for two reasons. First, the agriciMural labour force 
dwindles from year to year, providing more man¬ 
power for employment in industry and construction. 
It is exclusively at the cost ol increased producti¬ 
vity that the entire increment of agricultural pro¬ 
duction is to be achieved under the 10th hive-Ycar 
Plan Second, mechanisation and automation arc 
easing the peasant’s toil, which is one of the objec¬ 
tives of the Soviet social programme. 


Some 40,000 million roubles will be spent on 
land improvement. The present improved soil area, 
making up about 8 per cent of all land under culti¬ 
vation and plantations, yields nc.irly a quarter of 
the gross agricultural output of the collective and 
state farms. The improved soil area, 25.5 mi non 
hectares at present, will be enlarged by 9.7 million 
hectares in the course of 1976-1980. 


The farming community is using an expanding 
amount of chemicals: under the 10th 1 ive-Year Plan 
the state farms and collective farms will get 4a/ 
million tons of fertiliser, 150 million tons more than 
they had under the previous Five-year plan. C onsi- 
derable funds are being expended to finance the 
Application of the latest scientific advances 


BAPUJI 

Dr. Anil Bar an GangaOf 

He had lived amongst us 
He had been with us. 

Yet we forget his existence magnanimous, 
Wc are in a snare of greed luscious : 

The Himalayas had glared 

And oceans roared At his clarion call. 

Perhaps the sky too scared a fall s 

That frail body 

In loin wear, bare foot 

Trampled the power 

Of imperial honour. 

Who could challenge 

His bold swear. 

The wcaponed army trembled in fear, 

Britannia shrunk in gear : 

Millions shouted high 
DO or DIE. 

Our country’s soil all around 
Waters of all rivers limitless bound. 

Shed your lustre cryslal clear : 

Yet that ideal we tear asunder. 


Finally, there is a continued effort under way to 
promote the concentration and specialisation of 
production, based on interfarm cooperation and agro- 
industrial integration. Large-scale industrialised 
state run undertakings specialising in incat, milk, 
erg and t thcr types of production have already been 
put into operation and have given a good account 
of themselves. Parallel with this, collective and 
state farms arc setting up specialised establishment* 
of this kind on cooperative terms. 

Historically, both the collective farms and state 
farms have developed as diversified undertakings. But 
not even the most efficient of them can modernise 
all their sa tors simultaneously. Therefore, every 
farm concentrates its capital investment on two or 
Ih r ec m j<>r set tots from which it derives the greater 
part of its income, while transferring the remaining 
ones to newly established undertakings created by 
scveial collective farms and state farms on a cooper¬ 
ative basis Inter farm cooperation has gained 
ground 'practically in every sector of production: 
industrialised complex anci farms being established 
on cooperative terms include livestock breeding and 
dairy farms pedigree nurseries, combined fodder 
factories land improvement and building organisa¬ 
tions and agrochemical centres. There were close 
on 7 000 in*er-farm associations of various types in 
1976 What has emerged in fact, is an entirely new 
type of agricultural establishment, alongside the 
collective farms and state farms. 


December, 1977 
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Dr. Hammadi Scans the Making and Mission of "Israel' 


The Foreign Minister of Iraq, Dr. Saadoun 
Hammadi, told the UN that his address this year 
will be confined to the Palestinian issue, which 
“should-iteihe centre of everybody’s attention if 
we genuinely want a just and durable peace in the 
Arab region and the world at large”. He pointed 
out that Iraq’s continuous refusal to extend recogni¬ 
tion to “Israel” stemmed from an objective appraisal 
of the making and mission of the Zionist entity, 
“Israel” could not have come into being had it: not 
been for the collusion of colonialism and Zionism. 
Nor could it have lasted without their persistent 
support and backing, he said. 

Addressing the 32nd session of the General 
Assembly on October 4, Dr. Hammadi reviewed the 
history of the colonialist-Zionist alliance since the 
19th century. Pausing at the infamous “Balfaur 
Declaration”, he said: 

The unlawful “Balfour Declaration” committed 
Britain to view with sympathy the creation of a 
national homeland for the Jews in Palestine, in total 
disregard of the will of the rightful owners of the 
country-the Arabs—who then constituted 92% of 
the population and owned 9k% of the land. The 
pqople of Palestine unhesitatingly rejected the 
Balfour Declaration by evidence of the King-Crane 
Commission’s report to the peace conference of 
1919, 

■ Palestine was later placed by the League of 
Nations under British mandate. The mandatory 
government imposed a constitution stipulating that 
(he implementation of the Balfour Declaration was 
the most important assignment entrusted to it. 
Britain played its part in the conspiracy to the full. 
While methodically liquidating the interests of the 
Palestinians, it flung the doors wide open before 
Zionist immigrants and bestowed on them lavish 
concessions. As a result of that British-Zionist 
collusion, the proportion of the Jews to the total 
population increased from 7.9% at the time of the 
Balfour Declaration to 31% by 1944. On the eve 
of the UN partition resolution the Palestinian Arabs 
numbered approximately one and a quarter million 
against six hundred thousand Jews. 

Reviewing the valiant Palestinian resistance to 
Zionist invasion, Dr. Hammadi said : This resis¬ 
tance dated back to 1886 when the first Zionist 
colony was established in Palestine. The struggle 
of the Arab people of Palestine against British 
colonialism and Zionism reached its peak in the 
Great Revolt of 1936, punctuated by the longest 
strikes ever, which lasted for 3 years. Britain had 
to reinforce its troops and use air force and tanks 
in suppressing that revolt. The sacrifices offered by 
the Palestinians exceded 5,000 dead and 15,000 


wounded. 54 persons were sentenced to death and 
more than 5,600 persons were arrested. While any 
Arab found in possession of any weapon (even a 
stick) was made liable to the severest punishment. 
Zionist gangs were allowed to amass and harbotir 
weapons with the consent, and the help, of the 
British administration-as admitted by Ben Gurion 
in an article carried by the Jewish Observer on 
September 27, 1963. 

0 

Dealing with the second injustice inflicted on the 
people of Palestine, the Foreign Minister described 
the 1947 UN resolution to partition Palestine as a 
violation of the organisation’s Charter. He said: 
The UN transgressed its powers. Contrary to the 
sacred right of self-determination as enshrined in 
Article 1 of the UN Charter, it imposed a political 
arrangement that set the stage for the gravest poli¬ 
tical tragedy of our time. The partition resolution 
definitely conflicted with the rulings of tjae UN 
Charter concerning peoples under trusteeship. 
Article 76 underlined the obligation to prepare the 
people concerned for either .self-rule or independence, 
whichever they freely opted for. But instead of 
applying that Aitide to Palestine, the UN, under 
the pressure of imperialist powers and the Zionist 
movement, resolved to partition Palestine. How¬ 
ever, “Israel” disregarded that resolution right 
through. Since 1947, it turned a deaf ear to 109 
General Assembly plus 82 Security Council resolu¬ 
tions. It respected no resolution from either 
body. 

Dr. Hammadi reminded that the admission of 
“Israel” to the UN membership was made condi¬ 
tional on the honouring by the Zionist entity of UN 
resolution No. 194 of 1948 which stipulated the 
return of the Palestinian refugees to their homes 
and lands. Needless to say that “Israel” never 
thought of fulfilling that condition. On the other 
hand it continued to impede the efforts of the UN 
Human Rights Fact-Finding Committee by adamantly 
refusing them entrance into Palestine. This Zionist 
entity also rcflised to extend the provisions of the 
1949 Geneva Convention (on the protection of 
civilians in times of war) to the Arab territories 
occupied in 1967. Yigal Allon’s statement published 
in the Zionist newspaper Haaretz on August 1, 1975 
is perhaps another flagrant example of “Israel’s” 
contempt for the UN. He was quoted as saying: 
‘To be inside or outside the UN is, in our opinion, 
of no import. The only impact this question has is 
purely psychological’. 

Dealing with the confiscation of Arab lands, Dr. 
Hammadi said: Immediately after coining into 
being, “Israel” threw the gates of Palestine open to 
Zionist immigration. It enacted unjust laws and 
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resorted to everything leading to the liquidation of 
the Palestinians and-their replacement by Zionist 
Immigrants. In' 1962 alone the property of 30,000 
Arabs was Confiscated (vide the Property of Absen¬ 
tees Law)i Up to 19S4, more than one-third of the 
Jewish population was living in houses, on lands and 
properties of “absentee Arabs ’, 270 Zionist settle¬ 
ments were established on Arab lands between 1948 
and 19521 Of these settlements 250 were built on 
deported Arabs’lands. Up to 1976, nearly 40 per 
cent of the lands belonging to the Arabs who 
remained in Palestine was expropriated. 

“Israel” even invoked the notorious Emergency 
Law enacted by the mandatory power in 1945. 
Shappiro then described the law as ‘unpaialleled in 
any country- not even in Nazi Germany’. Ironically 
the very same Shappiro, who later assumed the post 
of Minister of Justice in the Zionist entity, used the 
law against the Arabs of the occupied territories ! 

The Foreign Minister elaborated to expose the 
racist nature of “Israel" : “it maintains a society 
segregated on a religious basis, thus being akin to 
the racist regimes in southern A Inca. J need not 
dwell on the inhuman treatment meted out to 
oriental Jews. Suffice it here to recall to memory 
the UN resolution No. 3379 determining /iunism as 
a racist movement”. 

Dr. Hammadi then dealt with the horrible crimes 
committed by the Zionists in Palestine A shouting 
example was the Dcir 3 assin massacre perpetrated 
on 12.4.1948, by the terrorist Zionist gang Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, led by Menachem Begin who described the 
genocide as a victory that relieved “Israel” ol the 
burden of half a million Arabs. Giving a chilling 
eye-witness description of that barbarous crime, the 
Senior Representative of the International Red Cross 
said : ‘300 persons were slain in cold blood Old 
men, women and infants were savagely killed by the 
Irgun Jewish forces who acted under the full diiection 
and supervision of their leaders These forces were 
composed of men and women armed with pistols, 
machine guns, grenades and big knives dripping 
blood’. Thereafter came the massacre ot Kufr 
Qasim in 1956, Qibya and hundicd other crimes of 
the highest brutality. 

The Foreign Minister drew a comparison between 
‘Israel’and the white minority regimes in southern 
Africa to show the common motives behind the 
vicious collusion between these racist regimes. He 
.showed that they were all transplanted by colonialists 
to serve imperialist ends. Therefore, they existed 
■on brute force and imperialist assistance and 
backing. One of the clear manifestation of the racist 
nature of “Israel” was its failure to ratify the Racial 
Discrimination Convention and the Racial Segre¬ 
gation Convention, 

Dealing with “Israel’s” expansionist policy Dr. 
Hammadi said i The expansionist policy of the 


Zionist entity was a practical implementation of the 
Zion&t philosophy. Hefzl once gnsWeretf 1 ’ ‘T« 
greater the number of immigrants becomes, 5 the 
greater our need for land shall be’. 5 ' Following tfid 
partition resolution, “Israel” utilised the 1948,war 
and annexed 50% of the land allotted to the Ara{>, 
Then Ben Gurion declared : ‘Situation might ari^ 
in the future whicn can be exploited to expand our 
boundaries. Should such situation fail to arise 
spontaneously, we must create them ourselves’. The 
1956 tripartite aggression came to create -fa* 
vourable circumstances for further expansion; and 
the 1967 aggression helped tripple the area occupied 
by the Zionist entity It was common knowledge 
that ‘Israel’ was the only country in the would that 
had never made provisions in its basic laws for its 
boundaries. In the words of former Zionist Premier, 
Golda Mcir : ‘The international frontiers of Israel 
end where Jews can be settled’. This explained the 
feverish efforts to build more settlements on Arab 
lands occupied in the 1967 war. Since that war, 
the tune of‘secure and defensible borders’ had been 
played to justify further expansion Wc all remem¬ 
ber the UN resolution prohibiting territorial aggran¬ 
disement. But ‘Israel’ continued to defy those 
resolutions and all international conventions—rely¬ 
ing on its military force and US backing. In this 
it consecrated Hiller’s motto : ‘Borders drawn by 
n an ran be altered by man’. It also expressed 
adherence to Mussolini’s teaching : ‘The growth 
and expansion of a State is a sign of its vitality. 
The opposite forebodes its collapse’. ‘Israel’s’ recent 
legislation of 3 settlements in the occupied West 
Bank and its efforts to build mere settlements, 
together with its decision to enforce ‘Israeli’ laws 
on the residents of the occupied territories, stood 
witness to the expansionist character of (his Zionist 
entity and the contempt of Begin government to 
international public opinion. 

Dr. Hammadi continued: Our fears of‘Israel’ 
and Zionism stemmed from a long and bitter experie¬ 
nce which left no doubt in our minds that the Zionist 
movement was out to destroy the Arab nation and 
stamp out anyth ng Aiab The refusal of the 
Zionist entity to subscribe to the agreement on the 
prevention of the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
bore testimony to what I just said. Noting the 
similarity between the Arab struggle against racist 
zionism, the African struggle against apartheid and 
Europe’s struggle against Hitlerite Nazism, the 
Foreign Minister stressed that peaceful co-existencc 
could not prevail without the defeat of all evil 
powers. 

The Foreign Minister, Dr. Hammadi added : The 
creation of a secular democratic State in a re-unified 
Palestine was apt to guarantee the rights of all 
communities and minorities. “Gone for ever are 
the days of settler-colonialism. Palestine is the land 
of the people of Palestine, who should 
themselves determine their own destiny. Ail those 
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who came to Palestine in pursuit of colonial ends 
must quit. This is the solution that ensures real 
peace”. Dr. Hanunadi declared. 

Dr. Hammadi expressed confidence that the UN 
could rise in defepce of peace, justice and right by 
remedying the following questions : 

1. The UN was duty-bound to end ‘Israel’s’ 
occupation of lands belonging to three member States. 
It could impose adequate sanctions ensuring prompt, 
unconditional and gainless withdrawal from those 
lands. 

2. Any support or aid rendered to the Zionist 
entity resulted in inflaming the already mounting 
tensions and in prolonging the conflict, to the detri¬ 
ment of world peace. American aid represented the 
main source of danger. For, Washington supplied 
Tel Aviv with deadly sophisticated weapons and 
fabulous financial assistance. 

3. We looked forward to the UN to condemn 
and halt the flow of Zionist immigration into Pales¬ 
tine to forestall more wars. 

4. In the recommendations of the last sessions 
the UN stressed the need to facilitate the return of 
the Palestinian Arabs to their homes in accordance 
with a clear and specific programme. ‘Israel’, on 
the contrary, was now embarking on measures aimed 
at the deportation of Arabs from both Gaza and 
West Bank. The UN and its specialised agencies 
should forestall those measures through the imple¬ 
mentation of economic, cultural, medical and social 
programmes enabling the keeping cf Arab inhabi¬ 
tants on their lands. 

5. The UN provided the natural and appopri- 
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ate.platform for tackling the. Palestinian, issue. ■: Any 
attempt to have the issue discussed at coherences 
outside the purview of the UN would not help arrive 
at a sound solution. We were against any attempt 
to weaken the UN role in remedying the Palestinian 
issue. 

6. The danger of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons in the Middle-East was no longer ima¬ 
ginary. There was now sufficient evidence that the 
Zionist entity was bent on having a nuclear weapon 
of its own. The American CIA last year said that 
•Israel’ possessed between 10-2Oatomic bombs ready 
for use. It was, therefore, imperative to put into 
effect the UN resolution providing for declaring the 
Middle East a zone free from nuclear arms. Other¬ 
wise the proliferation of nuclear arms in the area 
migh trigger off' a global nuclear holocaust. 

7. The UN was what its member wanted it to 
be. We believed in positive action lest this organi¬ 
sation’s resolutions remained only on paper, and lest 
the impudence of any delegate reached the extent of 
tearing and despising UN resolutions as did the 
representative of Israel’. The Zionist entity was 
admitted to the UN on condition that it complied 
with the resolutions of the organisation. Never¬ 
theless we found Tel Aviv, after, the lapse of 30 
years and the adoption of more than 200 resolutions, 
disregarding, with all arrogance all these pre-condi¬ 
tions and resolutions. 

The Foreign Minister concluded his address by 
demanding the expulsion of “Israel” from the UN, 
reminding that it was time to take drastic measures 
capable of putting an end to the Zionist entity’s 
insolence and humiliation of the international 
organisation. 
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In The Spirit Of Helsinki 


Belgrade And The Forces Of Peace 

Correspondent. 


The structure of the modern world is very 
complex. Various social forces manifest themselves 
in it Some of them speed up progress, others 
impede it; some of them defend peace and demo¬ 
cracy and others — owing to their self-seeking and 
hegemonic encroachments—are in a position to 
kindle a local or — big predatory war, to imperil 
the future and even the existence of mankind. 

All peoples, however, are equally concerned 
with the preservation of peace and the struggle 
for democracy and social progress, and they 
should therefore search for and discover ways to 
understanding and cooperation. 


To search for ways to peace and to constantly 
strengthen it is, in our most contradictory and dyan- 
mic world, as difficult a task as it is noble. 1 hat is 
why world public opinion welcomed with great 
satisfaction the Conference on European Security 
in Helsinki and its Final Act two years ago or 
the first time in h story the most authoritative 
leaders of 33 European states, the USA and Canada 
-states with different social systems got. logo 
ther to express the will of their peoples to live in 

neace and affixed their signatures to a remarkable 

barter of peace. This unprecedented conference 
adopted a programme whose implementation calls 
for permanent and honest efforts on the part of al 
participants in the course of many years and 
decades. 

A useful step forward in the further develop¬ 
ment and affirmation of these historic decisions is 
the Belgrade Meeting of the representatives of 
states which had signed the Helsinki Final Act. 
The preparatory stage of the Meeting during the 
1st summer was afresh proof not only of the 
existence of centrifugal and destructive forces, 
but also of the power of reason and the ability of 
the peoples to assert the policy of peaceful 
™ -: s t en ce Their readiness to do so is motivated 
b? the understanding that the cause of world peace 
best ebrresponds with the vital interests of mankind, 
that rinlv progress of any kind, but also life on 
^r plwetTs inconceivable without it under the 
ptecent'day conditions. 

the socialist countries and, above all, the Soviet 
t ininn are in the front-ranks of the champions of 
SSSVeSm? and the world. To them the 
KLtefor peace is not a matter of expedience, 
butmstrategic nature. As foremost ctampions 


of social progress they are in duty bound to create 
both the home and the international set-up for its 
nourishment. 

The second stage of the Meeting in Belgrade, 
held early in October this year, is associated with 
the hope that the cause of Helsinki is in sure hands, 
that it is sufficiently great and lofty to inspire the 
representatives of all government with respect and 
to heighten the hopes of the European people, and 
not of them alone. 

The people's Republic of Bulgaria, as one of 
the initiators of the holding of the Helsinki 
Conference, is consistently pursuing a peace-loving 
policy. At international forums it energetically 
stands for the strengthening of peace, the limita¬ 
tion of strategic .arms, the reduction of armed 
forces and military expenditure, the expansion of 
the all-round cooperation among nations. 

Bulgaria perscvcringly works for turning the 
Balkans into a zone of pea<5c. It maintains political 
contacts with its neighbouring Balkan countries- 
Romania, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece and Cyprus, 
cooperating with them in industrial production and 
deepening trade and cultural exchanges. 

As a member of the Council for Mutual Econo¬ 
mic Assitance. Bulgaria develops in all spheres its 
integration with the other socialist countries, and 
mostly with the Soviet Union. It also pursues a 
policy of rapprochement and cooperation with the 
advanced capitalist and the developing countries. 
It has as its partners over 110 states in the field of 
trade and over 100 states in the field of culture. 
The products of the Bulgarian socialist industry 
are in demand in all the continents. Bulgarian 
specialists share their experience with, and help in 
the social, economic and cultural revival of many 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
treasures of Bulgarian literature and culture, vocal 
and instrumentalists’ art, have reached the minds 
and hearts of many people the world over. 

A Bulgarian national industrial exhibition was 
held in neighbouring Turkey not long ago. The 
holding of a similar exhibition in Iraq is 
forthcoming. 

Bulgaria has become a venue of numerous 
international conferences, congresses and symposia, 
art festivals and sports events. 

(Could, on page 39) 
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WOMEN’S CORNER 


Women Are No Longer Weaker 

A. N. G. 


The present day women do not like to be men¬ 
tioned as members of the weaker sex. They do not 
consider themselves in any way inferior, either physi¬ 
cally or intellectually, to men. They claim to be 
treated on equal footing with the members of the 
opposite sex. Their contention is that in this purely 
male-dominated world, the females have all along 
been lulled to think themselves to be of frail struc¬ 
ture and to depend on the males for protection so 
that they may be kept under perpetual subjection 
by the aggressive males. Actually no distinction 
should be made between men and women. Both 
the sexes have been created with equal prcfectioo, 
endowed with the same physical and mental capa¬ 
bilities and sense organs without any differentiation 
or distinction of superiority. There is therefore no 
reason why the women should be classed as inferiors. 
The difference that exists between the two sexes now, 
is due to lack of proper education and training on 
the part of the women and also due to mistaken out¬ 
look and bigoted custom which for ages past have 
moulded women into the ideal of the weaker vessel. 
Given equal opportunity of education and training, 
women will be able to.compete with men in every 
walk of life. The difference and distinction bet¬ 
ween superiority and inferiority will disappear. 

The Women's Liberation movement, celebrated 
two years bak strongly denounced the unjust treat¬ 
ment meted out to women and laid great stress on 
equality ol the sexes. It mobilised the voices of the 
articulate women throughout the world to establish 
their claim of equal rights and status. As a result 
a large section of the world population, women as 
well as men, have gained a new consciousness about 
the proper place of women in society. Steps are 
being taken to remove the inequalities between the 
sexes. Women arc being given equal rights and 
status legally and constitutionally. Their demand 
for equal pay for equal work has been accepted. 
They are increasingly being allowed to take part in 
those fields of action which had so long been exclu¬ 
sive preserves of menfolk. Women today are 
determined not to lag behind. 

There is no occupation, strenuous, hardy and 
hazardous enough, in which the present day women 
are not taking part and coming out with success and 
glory. In the military service, in the force, in 
daring expeditions and in the sports arena-every- 
wherc they have proved their capability. In all 
professions and occupations that they belong to, 
their endeavour is to attain greater perfection and 
to be man's equal in every respect. They try to 
make progress in all those spheres in which they 


have so long been backward, so that men will be 
compelled to acknowledge their equality of capacity 
apd attainment. This has led to an appreciable 
Increase in the percentage of professional anjd work¬ 
ing women in all countries. 

It has been repotted in a*British journal that a 
scientific study has been carried out dn men’s, and 
women’s world records and best performances on- 
track and the pool events of sports over the past 
50 years. The result of the study has shown that 
female athletes are gradully catching up with men 
and women may one day run and swim with the 
same speed and endurance as men. The statistical 
analysis of the trends in both these sports leads one 
to believe that there will be ultimate equality bet¬ 
ween the sexes within the next three .or four 
decades. 

Equality in one event has already been attained. 
In September last Cindy Nicholas, a 19-year-old 
girl of Canada, crossed the English Channel non-stop 
both ways slicing two hours off the record: This- 
feat was accomplished previously by only four men. 

Here are some of the reported statistical figures : 
In 100m track event, the women’s world record was 
first recognised in 1934 at 11.7 seconds, when the 
men’s record was 10.3 seconds - superiority of 13.6 
percent. By 1954 the difference had come down 
to 11.8 per cent and by 1974 to 9.1 per cent. 

In 200 m. between 1934 and 1974 the difference 
in records fell from 14.6 per cent to 11.6 per cent* 
During the same period the difference in 800 m; 
records declined from 24.6 per cent to 11.4 per 
cent. 

As for 400 m. the women’s worlds track record* 
were not recognised until 1957. Similarly women’* 
records were not recognised until 1967 for 1500 m. 
and until 1972 for 3000 m. Although they were 
previously thought incapable of running these long 
distances, women’s world records in these distances 
are gradally nearing those of men. 

Women are now taking part in 5000 m: and 
10.000 m. on the track and marathon races on the 
road which extend over more than 42000 m. 

In May last, a French woman Chantal Langlace 
set the marathon record of 2 hours 38 minutes 1$ 
seconds, which would have secured her a bronze 
medal at the 1948 Olympics. The current women's 
world record in 1500 «. would have been good 
enough for an Olympic bronze medal in 1928 and 
a gold medal in 1920 and earlier. 

(Contd. on page 50) 
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SPOBTLIGHT 


THE PYRAMID OF SOVIET SPORTS 

Alexei Srebaitslty 


A young man has come to a plant. It does not 
matter whether direct from school or with the 
diploma of an institute graduate. While being a 
school pupil or student, he practised sport, training 
in sports sections in the evenings and competing 
inicontesls. And now he is very enthusiastic to 
continue taking part in sports. 

He will encounter no difficulties at the plant. 
The plant has its own sports facilities. Paid 
coaches and their voluntary helpers, that is, 
experienced athletes who devote their spare time 
to teaching youth free of charge, invite all those 
who wish to enroll at sections dealing with 
particular sports, whichever they choose. Combined 
teams arc formed in shops for factory competitions. 

A young worker has become a member of a 
sports group In the Soviet Union these groups 
are called physical culture collectives. Sportsmen 
themselves elect the council of the collective which 
directs all its activities and reports to an annual 
general meeting. 

The physical culture collectives form the 
backbone of the sports movement in the country. 
They exist practically at every industrial enterprise, 
collective farm, office, educational establishment 
ok- military unit. They number over 220,000 and 
embrace more than 52 million sportsmen. This is 
the foundation of the huge Soviet sports pyramid. 

What do physical culture and sports sessions 
cost in the USSR ? Thirty kopecks (40 US cents) 
is the sum of the entrance and annual fee for the 
rjght not only to be called a sportsman, but also to 
use sports bases, gear and coach assistance. The 
membership dues are paid into the offices of a 
voluntary sports society, of which there arc 37 in 
the country, each consisting of physical culture 
collectives that belong to one production sphere. 
For examble, the voluntary sports society of the 
railwaymen is called Locomotive, while that of 
local industry workers is called Spartak. 

The pyramid is topped by a State institution ~ 
the Committee for physical culture and Sports 
under the USSR Council of Ministers, which 
through republican, regional, district, and city 
sports committees coordinates the work, of all 
sports societies. 

The membership dues, although their total 
Adds up to a sufficiently big figure, cannot cover 
the huge expenses involved in construction and 
maintenance of sports structures, buying sports 


gear, training and paying specialists, organisation 
and holding of competitions, and so on. The 
bulk of the expenditure is borne by the State. In 
1977 alone, 11,800 million roubles have been 
allocated from the USSR State budget for the health 
services and physical culture. 

More than 500 million roubles arc spent 
annually on health-building and sports work by 
the Soviet trade unions. This is understandable: 
it was under the aegis of the trade unions that the 
majority of the voluntary sports societies were 
set up which embrace 30 million sportsman out 
of 52. To direct the activities of these societies 
the All Union Council of the Volutary Sports 
Societies of the Trade Unions has been organised. 
The AUCCTU (All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions) has a physical culture and sports 
department. 

Trade union sports societies have trained quite 
a number of internationally known champions. 
But it would be wrong to confine t he successes of 
Soviet trade union sports to the achievements of 
its leaders. On the contrary, it is only the result, 
the consequence of great work aimed at creating 
in each trade union sports collective the best 
possible conditions for mass sessions in sections, 
for drawing beginners into them. 

To give a better idea of the scale of this work, 
the following figures can be cited : the trade union 
sports organisations which unite 111,000 physical 
culture collectives have more than 4,500 gyms, 
about 700 swimming pools, more than 7,500 ski 
depots, and over 250,000 sports grounds. These 
facilities are continually expanding, with more 
than 300 stadiums, 2000 gyms and 190 pools built 
in the trade union system, for example, over the 
past five years alone. 

The availability of sports tvs everyone, its mass 
character arc behind the appearance of top- 
notch sportsmen. This, of course, is characteristic 
not only of trade union sports, but of the entire 
physical training system as it evolved in the USSR. 
A streamlined and scientifically grounded system 
with its higher and secondary specialised educa¬ 
tional establishments, a network of children's and 
youths sports schools, specialised enterprises for 
making sports equipment and gear. A system 
aimed at bringing up a harmoniously developed 
person combining moral purity, spiritual richness 
and physical perfection. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Indigenous Fertilizer and Soil Conditioner 

Tt has been found by Pyrites, Phosphates and 
Chemicals Ltd (PPCL) that rock phosphate mined 
in Mussoorie can profitably be used as a substitute 
for phosphatic fertilizer containing imported in- 
igredients. The rock phosphate powder is an 
excellent nutrient and cure for acidic soil. Its 
total recoverable reserves in the Mussoorie region is 
somewhat near 16 million tons. The rock phos¬ 
phate will be available in near future at about half 
the price of single superphosphates. Another 
advantage is that it will call for less fiequent appli¬ 
cation. Commercial mining and marketing of the 
rock phosphate powder means a potential savings 
in foreign exchange estimated at Rs. JOcroresa 
year. 

PPCL has also found deposits of low grade 
pyorites at Amjhore in Bihar. T he pyrites mined 
from these deposits could be used at a good soil 
conditioner for reclaiming alkaline soils. It has been 
proved in field trials in 120 hectares of previously 
unproductive land that application of these low 
goods pyiites resulted in yield of normal crops. In 
Uttar Piadesh and Bihar alone, theie are 4,200,000 
hectares of highly alkaline land, which would be 
brought under fruitful cultivation with the help of 
the pyrites. 

Low Cost House With Local Materials 

In Trivandrum, a British architect, Mr. Laurie 
Baker, has designed to build beautiful houses by 
using cheap local building matenals like palm that 
granite, lime and country timber, which cuts down 
the cost of construction to almost half. 

The walls of Mr. Baker's houses are unpiastured, 
the roof is made of tiles and bricks are used for the 
floor. 11 is need for .sicel, glass and cement is there¬ 
fore, as little as possible. 

A house with a plinth area of 23 Sq. metres, in 
which there is a lacatory, fireplace with a chimney, 
a raised bed, a table and storage space, if built 
according to his method will cost just Rs.1000/- 

For non-gazetted officers and lower middle-class 
workers in Keiala, Mr Barker has built 975 Sq. 
metre house with 4 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, a 
living room and a kifhen at a cost betbeen Rs. 
5,000 and Rs. 12.000. 

Landsat Scanning 

An extensive survey of the Barak river water¬ 
shed in the Surma Valley rf Assam has been con¬ 
ducted by the National Remc te Sensory Agency 
(NRSA) by means of the Landsat scanner data. 


. Landsats are American Earth resources satellites, 
which are orbitting the globe from North to South 
at an altitude of 900 kilometres, every 103 minutes 
throughout day and night. Two lundsats are 
already there and a third will be launched some 
time this year. Landsat 1 was put into orbit in the 
summer of 1972 but it has developed a few malfunc- 
tions although it is still going round the earth, r 
Landsat II was lounched on January 22, 1975. The 
built-in electronic sensors and multilineal systems 
provide repetitive coverage of*the individual stops 
on earth every 18 days. 

Landsats carry no cameras. The data sent 
consist of electrical signals which have been recorded 
on the satellite scanners —mirrors inside telescopes 
pointed at the earth. These signals are received 
and recorded on magnetic tapes at three ground’ 
receiving stations in USA. The collected data are 
sent to a central ground data processing facility at 
NASA’s Godard Space Flight Centre in Maryland. 
USA, for conversion to 70mm master copies. To 
support the data acquisition office American ‘Geo¬ 
logical Survey has established the Earth Resources 
Observation System (EROS) centre at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

The survey in Assam broadly covers water- 
resources, land use, soil mapping, geology and- 
geomorphology of the upper Barak watershed. The 
interpretation of the satellite imageries will pave the 
way of rapid geological investigations related to 
hydel projects and exploration of mineral deposits 
including oil and gas and provide basic information 
for the integrated development of nearly 14,560 Sq.' 
Kms of the Barak catchment area falling in the 
States of Manipur, Mizoram, Assam and Nagaland. 

Landsat imagery vividly portrays the basins of 
long rivers like the Ganges and the Narmada with 
habitation, vegetation and possible sites of bridges. 
These can be of importance to civil engineers in 
planning multipurpose river valley projects which 
involve flooding of villages. 

Using similar technique some sites in Pune, 
Bombay, Sriharikota Island, Bangalore, Jaipur and 
Ahmedabad were photographed from a highflying 
aircraft in November, 1972. April and December 
1973 and May 1974 pictures were had of wet lands, 
bare lands, agricultural lands, roads and water 
streams. Different types of crops like jowar, wheat 
onion and sugarcane were distinguishable. Healthy 
and diseased rice crops could be separately recogr 
nised. It was possible to make a soil map defining 
the accurate, description and distribution of soil 
from these photographs. 

It has been reported that by using Landsat im¬ 
agery the position of snowline can be estimated to 

( Contd. on page 39) 
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From the Decree on Peace to the Drive for Detente 

PAT SLOAN 

Editor, British Labour Monthly 


The following is based ou an interview with Pat Sloan. He describee the effect 
the Great October Socialist Revolution has produced on social processes in 
Britain and the role of the consistent peace-seeking policy of the USSR. 


The 60th anniversary of Soviet government has 
become an important occasion for the progressive 
British public. Thev see the Soviet Union’s political 
and social gains as a source of inspiration for the 
working class struggle for its rights. 

Different classes and groupings in Britain 
reacted to the October Revolution variously. The 
workers who had an advanced class understanding 
were immensely encouraged by the fact that the 
proletariat of Russia in alliance with her poorest 
peasants won the battle for peace, b'cad and land 
and proved capable of building up a new type of 
State free from the domination of the landed 
aristocracy, capitalists and the church. It may be 
recatled that this solidarity with, and support for 
the victorious Russian proletariat expressed them¬ 
selves in the “Hards off Russia !" campaign. 

Achievement 

The bulk of the capitalist class greeted the 
October Revolution as Russia's “betrayal” of her 
allies in the First World War. Yet the more far¬ 
sighted businessmen realised that the Soviet 
Republic could become an immense market for 
British commodities and for that reason favoured 
contacts with it. 


Contribution 

By having proved the possibility of running 
a State without the capitalists, the USSR has made 
a tremendous contribution towards the development 
of democratic struggles in Britain and the world, 
these struggles continue as important elements of 
the policy ot peaceful coexistence. Thev reinforce 
the process of detente*. 

Working for peace has been at the basis of 
Soviet international policy since the early decrees 
to the present drive lor the implementation of the 
principles of detente. “Peace without annexations 
and indemnities”, “Peaceful coexistence", “collec- 
bvc security” and “detente” sum up all the phase 
of the Soviet Union s peace effort. 

Naturally, the demand for disarmament has 
keynoted Soviet international politics from the early 
Soviet proposals for general and complete disarma- 
ment right up to the present situation, with the 
SALT talks and the Warsaw Treaty countries 
proposal lor ad the participating nations of the 
Helsinki conference to pledge themselves not to be 
the tirst to use nuclear weapons against one 
another. 

Strength 


This “watershed” of opinion in British society 
has survived to this day. Extreme anti-Sovietism 
has been proclaimed by the Conservative Party, but 
wiije sections of the working class and a certain 
number of capitalists believe that peace, detente 
and trade with the USSR serve Britain’s interests. 

Looking back on the past 60 years, one can 
safely say that the military victory over nazjsm 
has played the decisive role in the historical 
destinies of Britain and the whole of Europe. 
Immense help given to the peoples fighting for their 
independence, whether of the Spain of the thirties, 
or of the Vietnam of the recent past, should be 
considered among the Soviet .Union’s greatest 
international achievements. 


All these proposals have been prompted by a 
sense of strength, rather than weakness. In spite 
of the many difficulties and trials the USSR has 
lived through, today even the opponents of the 
USSR are forced to acknowledge that the Soviet 
Union has become a mighty industrial and dynami¬ 
cally developing power and that it is gaining 
strength from year to year. 

For us, communists of Britain, proletarian 
internationalism means banking the peoples of the 
socialist countries and all the progressive move¬ 
ments in the world, whether in Northern Ireland 
or Africa, and supporting the struggle of the 
international working class and trade union move¬ 
ment against the rule of international capital. 
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Industrial Development In Kuwait 

(A Correspondent) 


Kuwait, though fabulously rich on account of its 
oil industry, is a small desert country, with no other 
material or national resources except oil. The 
Kuwait government is foresighted enough to realise 
that there will come a day when all the underground 
oil will run out and therefore it is essential to create 
as sound and diversified an economy as possible. 

Nearly twelve years back a British firm of 
consultants advised that if Kuwait economy was to 
be diversified by means of industry then the most 
sensible and promising policy that the Kuwait 
government could adopt was to develop petro¬ 
chemicals (especially fertilisers), cement, plastics, 
silicon glass and tyres, aluminium smelting and steel 
making and the manufacturing of refrigeration 
equipment. But Kuwait had special problems of its 
own in the way of industrialisation viz. comparati¬ 
vely high cost of labour due to dearth of man power, 
the smallness of the local market and the lack of 
raw materials. Despite these drawbacks Kuwait is 
establishing a new industrial base, one sector of 
which uses the petroleum as its raw material and 
the other sector to produce goods for domestic 
market,—goods that would serve as import substi¬ 
tutes. 

The Government’s major role in industrialisation 
has been to finance the projects, by providing credit 
and infrastructure and to give a degree of protection 
to the home market. 

The important projects financed in part by 
government have been the Kuwait National Petro¬ 
leum Company (which has the world's first all- 
hydrogen refinery), the petro-chemical industries 
and fertilizer company, and the large Shuaiba Oil 
Refinery. By 1972, the major industries of chemi¬ 
cal fertilisers, building materials and flour produc¬ 
tion showed upward trends over the past five years. 
The rest of the non-oil industrial production showed 
slow but definite progress. 

Two new industrial complexes have grown up in 
Kuwait—one is at Shuaiba and the other at Ahmadi. 
The Shuaiba Area Authority supplies industries with 
electricity, distilled and fresh water, telephone and 
telex services. There are plans to extend harbour 
facilities and provide a dry dock. The satellite town 
of Ahmadi has grown out of crude petroleum output 
flowing from under Ahmadi fields. 

In 1967, the Kuwait Chemical Fertiliser Comp¬ 
any was established with its four units producing 
ammonia, urea, ammonium sulphate and sulphuric 
acid. By 1973, total production came up to 1,283,875 
tons as against 1,072, 427 tons the year before. 
Even earlier to that, in 1970-71, Kuwait was able to 
export chemical fertilisers of the total value of KD 


5.2 million, which amounted to 69 per cent of non¬ 
oil exports of Kuwaiti origin. 

There has also come into existence the Kuwait 
National Industries Company which has two sub¬ 
sidiaries,—the Kuwait Cement, Company and the 
Kuwait Prefabricated Buildings Company. They 
manufacture sand-lined bricks, asbestos pipes and 
sheets and cement bricks. 

The Kuwait Flour Mill Company produces all 
the country's needs in flour, biscuits, macaroni and 
spaghetti. 

Kuwait has also the most advanced, continuously- 
operating desalination plant in the world. Saline 
water of the sea is turned into fresh water which is 
sold in bulk to tanker owners, who retail it 1 q the 
public. 

Natural gas, available in Kuwait, can be used in 
various processes as fuel for domestic consumption, 
as liquid gas, for sulphur and carbon black produc¬ 
tion, the chlorine and caustic soda industries, and 
lastly as a source of power. Kuwait has, therefore, 
a project in hand for the extraction of natural liquid 
gas for export in special tankers. 

As regards goods for domestic market which act 
as import substitution, several industries have come 
into being to produce food products, beverages, 
footwear, wearing apparel, wood products, furniture 
and fixtures, paper and paper products, leather and 
leather products, chemicals, printiag, publishing and 
allied materials. 

The Government has also encouraged the setting 
up of such companies as the Kuwait Foreign Trad¬ 
ing and Contracting Company, the Kuwait Shipping 
Company, the Kuwait Airways Corporation and the 
Kuwait United Fisheries. The Government has also 
backed the setting up of auxiliary services in such 
areas as investment, insurance and banking. Quite a 
range of companies have emerged in various fields, 
with official backing, as part of diversification policy. 

In 1972-73 manufacturing accounted for 3 per 
cent of the gross domestic product. Considering 
that crude oil, natural gas and other mining and 
quarrying accounted for no less than 63.7 per cent, 
it is a more hopeful figure than it seems at first 
glance. 

The statistics regarding employment show that 
the employees in the manufacturing sector add up 
to about a quarter of «the national total. Since 
Kuwait has to bring in people from outside to keep 
pace with its extraordinary economic growth, 90 per 
cent employees in the manufacturing industries 
happen to be non-Kuwaitis. 
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Traditions of Combat Behind Great Friendship 

Col. Gen. Antonin BRABEC 

Chief of Staff, Main political Administration, Czechoslovak People's Army 


Friendship between the nations of Czechoslova¬ 
kia and the Soviet Union have been formed for 
centuries. Progressive representatives of the Czech 
and Slovak nations have been seeking support for 
their struggle for independence, a democratic system, 
for an upsurge of culture and education of the 
people particularly of the Slav nations of tzarist 
Russia. 

The beginning of a new stage that made it 
possible for the two peoples to enhance their natural 
longings for rapprochement was the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. This year, commemorating 
the 60th anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, we rightly recall that the 
modern history of our people, their struggle for 
national and social liberation, for the building of 
socialism and establishing a firm position of 
Czechoslovakia internationally, are inseparably 
linked to the triumph of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and to the existence of the Soviet 
Union. 

It was under the impact of the revolutionary 
ideas of the Great October that the independent 
Czechoslovak state came into being. The 
example set by Russian bolsheviks revolution¬ 
ized the entire international workers’ movement and 
led to the birth of the Communist Parly in our 
country as well. Relying on the experiences guinea 
by Russian bolsheviks and benefiting from the 
personal help of V.I. Lenin, the party constituted 
itself within a short space of time as a new type o, 
party, as a true revolutionary vanguard of the 
working people. 

The traditions of mutual friendship, cooperation 
an d solidarity in combat that arose and developed 
over the past sixty years are closest to the present 
jgenerations. 

We are proud to note that more than ten thou¬ 
sand Czechoslovak citizens stood, arm in arm by 
the side of the newly-born Red Army in the fight 
aimed at defending the achievements of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. Soviet people cherish 
deeply the memory of Jaroslav Castek, Jaroslav 
Hasek, Cenek Hruska and dozens of others who 
made their abilities and experiences available to 
serve the first proletarian revolution. 

Our people expressed their warm approval of 
the signing of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty in 
1935. The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
made ail efforts to imbue the sense of the alliance 


with the Soviet Union with practical deeds. It 
defended democracy at home and did not hesitate 
to stand up in defence of democracy beyond the 
frontiers of the country as well. It was on the 
initiative of the Communist Party that more than 
two thousand Czechoslovak volunteers left for 
Spain which had become a victim of impeiialist 
conspiracy. There again, in the fight for the legiti¬ 
mate interests of a democratic Spain, the Czechos¬ 
lovak and Soviet peoples met on the same side of 
the barricade. 

Even after the ill-lamed Diktat of Munich, the 
USSR continued to pursue its policy of genuine 
defence in the interests of our peoples and of 
strengthening mutual relations. The position of the 
Soviet Union at the time of Munich and its support 
to our struggles are a clear evidence of the true 
friendship and cooperation. In extremely difficult 
conditions when Czechoslovakia had been betrayed 
and attacked by Hitlerite Germany, the Soviet 
Union gave all possible help in different forms to 
the Czechoslovak anti-fascist resistance. It allowed 
the formation, arming and trai" : ug of units of 
Czechoslovak troops abroad on its territory. The 
spirit of combat and bravery of the Soviet soldiers, 
their great patriotism and internationalism had 
become examples followed by soldiers of the newly 
established Czechoslovak military troops. 

The Soviet-German front near the village of 
Sokolovo became the place of the first battle that 
our soldiers fought in the war. The battle at 
Sokolovo became a symbol of friendship in the 
fight and loyalty in the relations of the two armies. 

It took only a short time to form and train the 
First Czechoslovak Independent Brigade of which 
Col. Ludvik Svoboda became commander. It was 
engaged in the front line once again in October 
1943 and gained renown particularly in battles for 
the liberation of Kyjev. Second Lieutenant R. 
Tesarik and Lieutenant J. Sochor were awarded the 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union for bravery. The 
acts of the Brigade were highly evaluated by K.S, 
Moskalenko, Marshal of the USSR. 

Among the places of importance on the track of 
battles of our troops in the USSR, apart from 
Sokolovo and Kyjev, were Bila Cerkev, Zaskov and 
especially the Dukla pass. It was.in the Carpathian- 
Dukla Operation that Czechoslovak soldiers, by the 
side of the Soviet Army, made their first steps on 
the ground of their liberated mother country. To 
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commemorate the fighting, the 6th of October was 
chosen as the Czechoslovak people’s Army Day. 
Czechoslovak troops in the USSR, whose qualities 
had been tested in battles, rightly became the core 
of the new Czechoslovak people’s Army. The 
tradition of Dukla has a place of importance in the 
strengthening of Czechoslovak-Soviet relations. It 
gave birth to the slogan “With the Soviet Union 
Forever and Never in Any other Way” which had 
become firmly rooted in the consciousness and 
feelings of our people. 

After the triumphant climax of the national 
liberation movement of our people and after the 
liberation of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Army, 
new conditions were created for expanding the 
traditions of common fights and mutual coopera¬ 
tion. They were based on the Treaty of Friendship, 
Mutual Assistance and Post-War Cooperation 
between the Czechoslovak Republic and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of 12 December, 1943. 
Under the terms of the Treaty the Soviet Union 
and its army gave us great help in building up the 
new Czechoslovak People’s Army. It was only thanks 
to that assistance that we were able to keep pace 
with the rapid development of military technology 
and organization of the Army in the '50s and in the 
early '60s. The combat power of our army was 
also greatly enhanced by the introduction of new 
rules and regulations based on the wide experiences 
of the Soviet Army. Army life was imbued by 
Leninist principles of building socialist armed 
forces. 

The February Victory of the working people in 
1948 opened up a broad space for fully promoting 
the socialist character of our army. Under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Czechoslova¬ 
kia its combat and moral qualities were strengthen¬ 
ed. In his statement made at the XVth Congress 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, Army 
General Martin Dzur, Minister of National Defence 
of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, who was 
among those fighting in Dukla, pointed out : “By 
means of the consistent application of Leninist 
principles, the defence of our socialist country has 


been strengthened within the framework of unified 
efforts of the socialist States of the Warsaw Treaty 
and the firm friendship and alliance with the Soviet 
Union,- Side by side with the famous Soviet Army 
and other fraternal armies of the Warsaw Treaty, 
the Czechoslovak People’s A^my is ready to meet 
with honours its patriotic and internationalist duty 
in the defence of socialist achievements in the 
whole socialist Community.’’ 

The military policy course of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia relies on its ali-round 
cooperation with the Soviet Union which, after the 
signing of the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Assistance between the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic and the USSR in May 1970, 
assumed a new socialist foundation. In its spirit, 
we have also been developing close military coope¬ 
ration between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
which is an example of the implementation of 
Leninist ideas of firm alliance of socialist countries 
in the interest of reliable defence of revolutionary 
achievements of the working people. * t 

A place of importance in these joint efforts is 
given to the constantly expanding cooperation with 
the troops of the Central Soviet Armed Forces 
Central Group stationed in the Czechoslovak Socia¬ 
list Republic. In our joint efforts for the imple¬ 
mentation of targets outlined by the XVth Congress 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and the 
XXVth Congress of the CP of the USSR w'e share 
experiences gained during training for combat; 
political and educational work and other spheres of 
consolidating combat readiness of the troops. 

As with our whole society, the Czechoslovak 
People's Army has also entered a new, still more 
demanding stage of its development. The main 
objective of our work is further to cement the 
combat alertness and readiness of troops. In doing 
so, we do not lose sight of the great ideological, 
political and moral heritage of history-making 
October events which are a permanent source of 
knowledge and inspiration to ail soldiers of the 
Czechoslovak People’s Army. 
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Tb« World Summer Student Games ended in 
Sofia not long ago. Universiade ‘77 drew the 
largest number of participants from a maximum 
of countries of the five continents so far. 

Last summer Bulgaria also played host to the 
World Meeting of Writers who came here to join 
forces ih the cause of Helsinki, to say‘No!’to the 
imperialist war-mongers, to destruction and death. 

Quite fresh, too, are the impressions of the 64th 
Interparliamentary Conference held in Sofia—Yet 
another contribution of the world public to the 
cause of peace. 

The meeting is duly bound to show respect 
for their signatures under the Helsinki Final Act 
and to fulfil with a feeling of responsibility the 
imyeratives in all sections. Not only the peoples of 
Europe, but all peoples of, the world have a stake 


in that. And it means an actual limitation of 
strategic weapons and military expenditure, 
renouncement of the use of force or the threat to 
use force in international relations, the resolution 
of controversial inter-state issues by means of 
negotiations. In other words, this means deepening 
and strengthening of international detente, to 
which purpose the Soviet Union has submitted 
new proposals at the latest session of the UN. 

This also spells an end to the discrimination in 
trade applied to the socialist and the developing 
countries and intensification of international 
trade. 

Finally, this calls for an activation of the 
exchange of cultural values. 

In its aggregate, all this implies a consiueraoie 
impetus to the development of all-round progress. 


( Omtd . from page 34) 


within 60 metres, extent, rate of glacial movement 
can be assessed, and a lunning inventory of water 
held in the form of snow can be maintained. Land- 
sat data have been used by geologists wot king in oil 
and mining companies, to get the geological details, 
faults and features where metal ami petroleum may 
be found. 

Battery-driven Public Conveyance 

The Federal Republic of Germany has earned 
the distinction of putting into opciation the world’s 
first commercial fleet if ekciric-battery-driven 
buses in Munchcngladback and Dusscldorf Twenty 
such single-decker buses, with an accommodation 
for 32 passengers sitting and another 66 standing 
arc plying on two busy 40-kilomelcr commuter 
routes The idea is to make the industrial heart¬ 
land of the Ruhr, a cleaner and quieter place. 

Since the beginning of the last year En -land has 
also been experimenting with an English prototype 
of electric bus in (heater Manchester. A second 
prototype, the Silent Rider, built by ('blonde 
Technical has been put in service to covci a peak- 
hour mute in between Manchester and the suburb 
of Reddish. Anothei, built for the National Bus 
Company is now opeiating on a 12-kilomcfre long 
route in Runcorn, England. 

Bio-Laboratory in Space 

On August 3, this year, the USSR launched the 
international bio-laboratory Cosmos-936, which 
has on board snow-white rats, drasophila flies and 
some other biological objects together with scien- 
•tific apparatus of the USSR, Czechoslovakia and 
France. The apparatus on board is functioning 
normally. 


Scientists from Bulgaria. Hungary, the GDR, 
Poland, Rumania, the USSR, Czechoslovakia, the 
USA and France will take part in the research and 
processing of the experimental biological material. 
They will study the processes which occur in condi¬ 
tions of weightlessness and artificial gravitation on 
organisms, effect of weightlessness on the ageing 
mechanism, the process of the organism’s thermal 
exchange in space and the biological efleets of the 
heavy nuclei of galactic radiation on unicellular 
organisms and seeds of plants. 

Growth Hormones 

A team of scientists at Moscow’s Herzen Oncolo¬ 
gical Research Institute, headed by Prof. Anatoly 
Lazarev has successfully extracted growth hormones 
secieted in the pituitary gland of brain. These 
hormones arc excellent and effective means of 
grow ing taller. I he new method of obtaining the 
growth hormones is economical and requires less 
lime. So the dwarfs can now hope to attain the 
height as they Id c. 

Again those who arc awkwardly tall can also 
hope lo curb their height. Pri f Lazarev’s team of 
scientists has obtained an antiserum which stops 
the activity of the growth hormones and thus 
arrests further growth of the body 

This antiserum has also added value in that it 
stops the growth of cancer cells also and it also 
cures diabetes. 

The duration of treatment differs from person 
to person, borne need a prolonged treatment while 
others need it for 2 or 3 months only along with a 
booster. 
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(At Tildanga Castle) 


Keyur Kati 
May 27, 1936 

My dear Buroda, 

I am glad to note that you are always prompt in 
replying to my letters. You have expressed anxiety 
on mx. account. But I hasten to inform you that 
the danger to which I was exposed last month is 
over. The Kumar Bahadur has composed his diffe¬ 
rences with me. As a matter of fact, these diffe¬ 
rences were the result of a misunderstanding. He 
was under the impression that I was making love to 
his fiancee. The marriage is settled to take place 
on the seventh of July this year. 1 learnt it from 
her grandmother herself. An inspiration thereafter 
led me to adopt an unusual course of action for 
which you may justly consider me as inline with 
the true disciples of Kautilya Chanakya and 
Machiavelli. 

‘The end justifies the means’ is a doctrine which 
is sometimes a wise precept to follow. What is my 
end here as a drawing teacher ? Certainly it is the 
attainment of a minium standard of economic secur- 
-ity with a view to utilisation of my leisure in the 
satisfaction of the creative urge which fortunately 
or unfortunately Nature has implanted in me and 
which makes me as restive as a race-horse bridled 
add held by a poor stable-boy. For a long time, 
in fact for three days, I hesitated ; but finally 1 
decided to discard the path of absolute virtue and I 
adopted a course of action which certainly you will 
not condemn. This course of action has removed 
the danger to my life and limb. The Kumar Bahadur 
as an enemy is to be dreaded, because he has the 
length of purse, and control over men. Appeal to 
the police will be of little avail, for as many writers 
have pointed out, under a sjstem of social and poli¬ 
tical life in which control over property is concen¬ 
trated in the hands of the few, the many do not 
really enjoy the benefit of the much advertised 
enquality before law. If a rich man be your enemy, 
he can employ a hooligan or set of hooligans with¬ 
out involving himself in a way which may lead to 
his conviction or even arrest. Suppose a violent 
act is committed against a poor person who unfor¬ 
tunately has incurred the wrath of his richer neigh¬ 


bour. What will happen ? Can you not anticipate ? 
An adrodit police-officer may be and usually is on 
the right trail, but you can forecast the end if you 
remember the power of money. If a purse of say 
five thousand or ten thousand ruppes be offered to 
such an officer, will he rise above the' temptation 
and arrest the real culprit? Even if the circums¬ 
tances of the crime be such that an arrest of a rich 
fellow is unavoidable, still the purse is a strong 
temptation, and oftener than not, >ou w.ll lincf that 
in such a case conviction is impossible because the 
prosecution officer, being bribed, has suppressed an 
evidence which is of crucial importance at the time 
of trial... Murderers often escape punishment be¬ 
cause they are rich. 

I pondered for three days and three nights ahd 
then resorted to an unusual course, as 1 have already 
mentioned. Well vou may be getting vexed with 
my manner of writing a letter. You have complain¬ 
ed that usually 1 put the cart before the horse, and 
go on rambling in such cnactic disorder in placing 
sentences and paragraphs that you are unable to 
make head or tail out of it, not until you have fini¬ 
shed the lei ter. Your charge is not an unjust charge. 

1 freely admit that I don't know how to communi¬ 
cate with follow men. As a matter of fact, except 
tor Samiran Chakraborty, none of the young 
teachers here is intimate with me. 1 learn from 
Samiian that they consider me as reserved as a 
closed oister. Indeed one deficiency from which I 
suffer is my inability to make overtures for friend¬ 
ship to persons whom 1 do not know. It was only 
when a person for example, this Samiran Chakra¬ 
borty, came forward as a friend and proved to be a 
genuine friend, that I accepted him in my beaft of 
hearts as a friend. 

In the slum area, I had a number of genuine 
friends. They sought my company not because 
they wanted my money, but, to the best of my belief, 
they liked me and pardoned my small lapses when 
I took them to task for entering my studies under 
the influence of liquor. One of these men, for ins¬ 
tance, Jiten Bhadra, a weaver by caste, but now a 
taxi-driver residing just below the garret in I which 
I lived, was severely chastised by me when be was 
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it* wife. So loud was the pandemonium 
^iraatcd by the hue and cry of the helpless wife and 
'fcUrhrond of five daughters, that I had to go down- 
«SlhTaurakin fellow by the shoul- 
den I took him by forte of aims to the tap. and 
ruin, him firmly opened the tap, while friends 

SadU«nt r™m 8 Snewith tucketsand gave 
gom^adja was warning a jj the time 

Xl me .t ”he firat opportunity by takin e hit 
1 -liTovi nver me in the Circular Road, which 
running tn ^ But f was not alraid 

IjTknow that he was in his heart of hearts attached 
one! considered me his real friend. Asa 
td of fact it was with the help of the prize 
matte i f,om the art exhibition that his eldest 
r n oh y .er couldTe given in marriage with a dcsira- 
We t idegroom. The girl, a da.k-brown woman 
b twentv-five at the time of marriage, on 

occasion ^just before marriage was found by me 
one occasion ,j .. t , n a corner ol my garret, 

weeping alone an n J , d p | nccd t |, e dish of 

She was weep ngonfmr stjc^ ^1,^ y< u kn((W 

cooked fo‘ P T ured to feed me when they 

hOW L rt of money and victuals. It was convenient 

T "with Sides A1 was saved the trouble ol cch k- 
to both S1 « e • f ed to sc „ d money or mateuaJ 

mg f’ 1 f yod ’ vd it was ccoiu mical to the lan.ily to 
as for food, f d , llally j ., aV c money for one 

C t^cTo nL.r n family oi ten should, it 

f fneccss ly since I having no bank account, nor 
was a necess.iy, ^ mol . ey by leaving currency 

iror.-Scfe, ticq > On OIie LC tassion, 

n °tes '? stde ■ ! of W | u , ni l am speaking, handed 

Anuradha, the g. UM win i ^ ^ kcd 

over these mtes to me, a ^ flnor w hui she swept 

the flooHrTp^eparing the spot c n which I should sit 
and cat... 

was crying because the desirable bridegicom 
She hUd tSchtr of her caste, who had no purse 
This to give a dowry to satisfy the bride s 

father. . e 

“What !” I said in surpnse, “a dowry to satisfy 

your father ?” . 

“Yes in our community, men out number 
_ ’ nd a’bride-groom is in a dilhcult positio . 
X bru'shod hor tears with a Mel o. her sa„. and 
replied. 

vour father with five daughters is live times 
..ronge/than a fellow who has live sons, you 

“11 smiled. a^. 0 T e Ter% r ulom“y^ b eTs“ 
teeth which she use * P b ^hc had bcllU „ful 

Th. n a°nd a .h!TiveTer 8 . ’specia. charm when she 

smiled or laughed. 

“Go, go-auddtm-tweep j Ask yomc how 

]2dhe wS?»iv“it» your father." 


“But how can he repay 7" 

“He need pay only when I am dead. He may 
repay the principal with interest if he chooses to 
Hindu Satkar Samity or to any other institution 
willing to take charge of my dead body”. 

‘ Why talk in that manner Ajoyda ! You are 
very unkind !” 

Of course, I was mightily pleased with her con¬ 
cern for me. At least one soul of this wide world, 

I knew, cared, w hether I lived of died. She was, and 
perhaps still is, the nearest substitute for a sister. 
She was slightly junior to me in age When she 
left for her father-in-law’s house with her husband, 
she again wept. 1 his time, I am sure, she wept for 
me for she said with her voice choked with emotion. 
“Ajoyda, I am going, take care of yourself You 
are so absent-minded”. 

She did not express her gratitude with the help 
spoken words, but her soft eyes, slightly touched 
witli collvrium, cxpicssed the real state of her 
feelings. This is what ought to be expected from 
a person possessing genuine feelings of a sister for 
ha hi other. Does a sister express gratitude in 
spoken words when her brother beais the expenses 
of her man iagc ’’ 


Fnough of Anuradlu and her feelings ! Now 
let me lell you about the unusual course I adopt- 
ted. I decided to tluow veil over the face of 
Dawn in my painting, making the Sun-god on the 
chariot a biightet figure and exactly portraying the 
features and’facial expression of the young baronet. 
Thereafter I proceeded to cairy out my plan in the 
intervals between finishing the portrait of Mira 
Dev I which ! have begun and completing a new 
bo oh whn h 1 have styled “'Hie dehypnotised 
world ’, and which is all but complete except tor 
the concluding chapters... 


When 1 had completely changed the drawing of 
,be Sun and Dawn,- for 1 would not dare to expose 
mv sc If again to the wrath of the young land-lord 
by exposing the face of his fiancee to public gaze 
I e-tnied the oil-painting with the help of Ram- 
ehaian. to the nearest point where I could hire a 

bullock earl. 

The cart- man wanted one rupee for carry mg me 
wiih the painting to the castle t>r the Raja Bahdur 
B reiulra Kumar Roy ofTildanga where I proposed 
!o hand over my painting as a present to the young 
baronet Komar Bahadur Apt Kumar. I have 
Kumar Bahadur is vny l.beral in h.s patro- 
SSc O alS hi prefer,. 1 tell sure that in .pH. 
S hix hitred for me based on a mistaken apprehen- 
ln of my interest in his fiancee and in spite of his 
nSudicV against my talent for drawing, 1 might 
win him over by a form of flattery which it « diffi¬ 
cult to resist. He being the model of the Sun- 
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god, it was likely that the drawing should soften 
hi* attitude towards :me... 

...The caritman Chand Mia, a muslim with a 
flowing beard, and given to garrulity, pestered me 
with questions, and supplied me with information 
on various subjects of rural life in which 1 felt 
interested. 

As he drove his pair of lean bullocks along the 
district-board road connecting Keyurkati with 
Tildanga, he made a strange sound with the tongue 
at the palate, and immediately the bullocks increased 
their speed. In ascending over a slope, he twisted 
the tails of the two animals and poked them with 
his driving-stick with such cruel frequency that 1 had 
to intervene and argue with him. 

“Why mia, why do you poke them so hard ? 
The ascent is too steep for them.” 

“Baboo, you don't know these brothers-in-iaw 
of mme. They require constant poking”. 

“They are lean, and you don't feed them pro¬ 
perly. I am afraid”. 

Chand Mia turned Ins bearded head to me and 
grinned. 

“Baboo, you came from Calcutta. What shall 
you know of lean animals ?” 

He again looked forward, and urged on the 
bullocks with guttural utterances. 

“Ha-day, ha-day ! Diri Dhi Dhay !” 

When the bulloeks had crossed the highest point 
of ascent and was about to walk down a slope of 
about thirty degree, Chand Mia relaxed his efforts 
at poking his animals and commented : 

“Baboo, when men are starving, how do you 
expect that their animals will remain fat ?” 

1 did not answer him, for I knew—as a college 
student 1 had listened to lectures of Professor Sen 
analysing the causes of Indian poverty. We were 
lold that the Indian peasant is born in debt, lives in 
debt and dies in debt. More than a century and a 
half of British rule in India has done little to remove 
the basic causes of this abject poverty. Lord Bryce 
proudly observes that his countrymen have given 
India railroads and connected the different parts of 
a sub-continent. Pan Britannica is a substitute for 
Pan Romana of ancient days. The Romans built 
roads and aqueducts and linked up the different 
parts of Europe, and indeed they could justly take 
pride in their assertion : ‘All roads lead to Rome’. 
But roads and railroads are never enough. Pan 
Romana came to an end because Rome failed to 
establish her own ideal of order, since order was 
sought to be achieved in practice at the expense of 
liberty anti progress. England wjll also fail to 
retain her imperial sway over India exactly for the 


same reason. British commerefc and banking have* 
developed, but Britain has neglected the real 
economic development of India. Were it no! sflg 
not only bullocks but men and women living 
British empire would have gained flesh bn ItoiWf 
little better than skeletons. Barring a few MM 1 
of the landed gentry, and men of the industrial ftfia 
official castes, the rest of Indians have no security 
of procuring even two meals a day. 

Involuntarily I recalled Gandhiji*! answer to 
certain labourers of Lancashire mills when ..the 
former had gone to England as *he plenipotentiary 
of the Indian National Congress to negotiate with 
the British Government at the Second Round Table 
Conference. Accompanied by a lay member of 
the Labour Party—pi obably Muriel Lister, if 1 
remember aright-Gandhiji, had gone to see the 
conditions of labour in England. About half a 
dozen labourers opined to Gandhiji that it was 
mainly because of his agitation for bycotting British 
goods that the Lancashire mill-workers had been 
deprived of the chance of having the required 
quantity of butter and eggs with bread. Gandhiji, 
so goes the repoit, smilingly replied. “The Indian 
worker does not even get burnt brown bread—what 
to speak of butter and eggs. Do you know 
that ?. 

On both sides of the road, I could sec stretching 
paddy fields, mostly not yet green, seeds being just 
sown in this area. Some of the fields, however, 
specially at higher levels were under bumper jute. 

1 noticed also submerged areas on both 
sides, where fishermen were engaged in catching fish 
with the help of small canoes made of palm trunks. 
The soil was getting sticky... 

Twice we had to dismount when the wheels of 
the carl got stuck up in the clay, and it was with 
much pushing and constant swearing that my 
charioteer of humble pretensions ultimately succee¬ 
ded in keeping me mounted for the rest of the way. 
When nearing Tildanga, I looked back, Keyurkati 
appeared to me not more distant than two or three 
miles, but in reality the distance is over five miles, 
if the district board road-signs are to be relied 
on. 

“There that is the Nishanathtala !— You must 
have heard of it", Chand Mia again addressed me, 
and wanted to engage me in conversation. He went 
on without waiting for my participation : 

“Look : there comes the sacred sheep of Bhabai 
Thakoor ! Haven’t you heard of Bhabai Thakbor ! 
—Yes—he was a Hindu Pir. Along with his rival 
Sbovan Molla Hazi, they had control over a hundred 
‘huris”. 

“WJiat is a ‘huri’ ?” I asked out of curipsity. 

“A huri is a woman from Behast”. • - 
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<’WhaI is a Behast” ? 

“Why Paradise-Garden of Allah”. 

“Go on. What happened to Bhabai TbaJcur and 
Shovan Molla Hazi ? You say they were rivals”. 

“Yes, they agreed to enjoy the company of the 
huris by turn. They were living happily, as you 
know ‘huris’ never get old, and they are very good 
as companions”. 

“How so ?” 

“They don't bear children”. 

"But you require children to till the fields. 
Why should you consider them as a burden ?” 

“Yes, it is said by wisemen that if god has given 
a baby one mouth with which to eat, He has also 
given him two arms to produce food when he grows 

up. But the difficulty is.” He stopped, and 

grinned. 1 could see his deep-set eyes twinkle with 
the light of understanding so common to the 
average Indian peasant, boatman or carter. 

"What is the difficulty Mia ?” 

“Baboo, God has given two arms, no doubt, 
but He docs not work with these arms of babies”. 

“Then who is i< that works with these arms ?” 

“Don't you see, Baboo, how the sons of pigs 
instead of working in the fields with their arms, or 
driving the carts on the roads, or plying the boats 
in the river-return to the harem and go on doing 
the job of Satan himself ?” 

He laughed with his toothless gum in the front 
line, and 1 was agreeably impressed that his appear¬ 
ance though imposing in outward appearance 
because of his flowing beard, had no sinister expres¬ 
sion. He was indeed quite unlike his brothers of 
the profession, for carters, as a class, are opposed 
to the Malthusian cult, and go on begetting child¬ 
ren, till Nature denies them the privilege to enjoy 
the right ad infinitum. 

"What happened to your Bhabai Thakoor and 
Shovan Molla Hazi ?” I reminded him of his 
story. 

“Ah, yes—Bhabai Thakur took fifty, while 
another fifty went to the harem of Shovan Molla 
Hazi. Hazi Shaahib bad gone to Mecca on a 
pilgrimage—therefore he was a Hazi. and as such 
his: yoush was renewed for another fifty years. 
But Bhabai Thakur went to Benares where the 
Hindu God is opposed to a renewal of youth. 
That is why, the Huris became fed up with Bhabai 
Thakur at tbe end of his youth, and went over 
to Shovan M^Ila Hazi.” 


“What happened then ? 

“Being angry, Bhabai Thakur, who was also 
versed m invoking the aid of Brahmin Ghosts—tie 
Brahmadaityas—turned Shovan Molla with all the 
Huris into sheep. And there look they are exactly 
hundred and one. See also only one male-sheep, 
that one with crooked horns—the rest are female.” 

“Is it not surprising ?” 

“Do not the number decrease or increase ?” 

“No, even if somebody gives away his sheep as 
an offering to Nishanath who is the Lord of N»ght 
and the deity of that Great Banian Tree, number 
remains constant." 

“How ? Does not any of these sheep die ?” 

“If one dies, the soul of the Huri occupies the 
body of the new comer. It is known to all, the 
excess number will not survive one night from the 
date of addition. It will either die a natural death 
or meet with an accident." 

“What about the male-sheep ? Is not the original 
sheep dead by this time ?" 

“May be, but no one has seen it die. When a 
new male sheep joins the herd because of a new 
dedication by a devotee who wants to earn the 
blessings of Nishanath, it goes on thriving in the 
absence of the other which retires into the jungly 
places of the villages, and then the new and the old 
engage in a lice fight. The new one wins, perhaps, 
but they appearing to be identical in horns, fleece, 
colour and height, it is impossible for you to 
ascertain whether the new one or the old one has 
taken the lacd.”... 

By this time, our cart was almost m the middle 
of a flock of sheep around which a legent had 
grown. I saw nothing about them to justify the 
story of the carter, but probably the number was, if 
not exactly hundred and one, near about that 
figure... 

I did not want to argue with Chand Mia in 
order to pick holes in his story, and said in appre¬ 
ciation ; 

“It is a wonderful story, and you know how to 
tell it.” 

Chand Mia seemed to be greatly pleased at the 
compliment paid to his story-telling art, and he 
went on talking without a stop till we reached the 
castle-gate at about ten O’clock in the morning. 

It was exactly the time for interview with an 
aristocrat. An aristocrat, as you know, has a 
different conception of morning and evening. His 
day begins not before 10 A.M. and his evening 
commences from 10 PM. 


Rwerobtr, 1971 






NOVEL 


The Days of Our Glory 

ASHU CHATTOPADHYAY 


(Synopsis of previous Chapters 

The educated villager Monorom came to Calcutta , detested the idle rich class to which he was 
introduced and secured the job of a proofreader in a printing press. He fell in love with the 
elder daughter of his co-worker Sachtnath and decided to marry har. His financial condition 
worried him He went to see the smart and cultured Sitangshu and drank too much. Sudddenly 
Champa, the ieader of the smart set. came there. The drunken Monorom made a drunken 
scene, lost consciousness and was dumped in a spare bed room in Champa's house.) 


CHAPTER 21 

When Monorom regained his consciousness 
after a deep slumber he realised that he was lying 
on a soft and comfortable bed. At first he thought 
that he had been run over by a vehicle and had 
been removed to a hospital. Hut. he thought, if it 
was a hospital, where were the other patients and 
why the light was turned off. Surely an unknown 
person would not be kept in a cabin 

Then he remembered his visit to Sitangshu’s 
place the previous evening and vaguely recalled 
what happened there Then he was still in Sitangshu’s. 
house, lie felt deeply embarrassed. He did not 
know how he would face Sitangshu again. Then he 
remembered the ariival ot C ham pa ( hakravorli at 
the plate and his drunken scene before her. He was 
restless with indignation at what he had done. 

Months ago, when he had left Champa’s place 
after refusing her oiler ot lumh, he at least had 
come away with dignity with his head held high in 
his pride of poverty. Last night bis talks and manners 
were ex'remcly undignified, rather disgusting. Perhaps 
she felt insulted again. Then his connection with 
Champa finally ended last night. The end was 
grossly inglorious 

He sttod up and decided to leave the place 
before dawn. He did not know the exact time. 
There was chance of his being arrested by the police 
if he walked in the street so late at night. He 
would get no public vehicles. But in-spite ot these 
difficulties he decided to leave at once. He would 
not t e able to fate Sitangshu in the morning. Even 
the servant might be amused to look at him. 
Monoioni did not knew how much ludicrous he 
bad made himself. 

Monoiom groped in the darkness keeping his 
hands on the wall. He feund the switch and the 
room was flooded with light. He discovered the 
room to be a cosy and well-furnished bed-room. 
He was not surprised because he knew Sitangshu to 
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be a rich man. Monorom had not purchased any 
wrist-watch because he wanted to save a$ much 
money as possible for his marriage with Sarbari. 

Softly he opened the door of the room. ,-It was 
dark outside. There seemed to be a corridor.- He 
stepped into it and searched for the switch. When 
he found it he hesitated for a moment. The servants 
might come to his aid if they saw the light. But 
he switched on the light nevertheless, as there was 
a chance of his falling down the staircase in the 
dark. But he could not find the staircase. There 
were two bathrooms on one side of the corridor. 
He entered one of those. 

When he stood before the mirror he was 
astounded by the appearance of his face. Bibha 
would be scared if she saw it. He washed his face 
with soap and water and placed his head under the 
tap. When he dried himself with a clean towel, 
he felt very much refreshed. He next wanted an 
outlet from the house. Once he succeeded in 
escaping from that house, he would never again 
darken the doors of Sitangshu or Champa. 

Before going downstairs he came back to the 
room he slept in to switch off the light. He had 
left the door shut. Now it was slightly ajar. 
Perhaps the wind had opened it, he thought. He was 
on the point of entering the room and then stopped 
astounded. He saw Champa sitting dejectedly in 
an armchar. Her face seemed bloodless. 

Monorom had never expected to see Champa 
again at Sitagshu’s house so late at night and with 
a face like that. Monorom had always entertained 
a bad opinion about the members of Champa's 
party, but he was convinced that Sitangshu and 
Champa had no blemish on their character. How his 
belief was shattered! 

If he met Champa then, it would be embarrass 
sing for both of them. Monorom took his shoes 
in his hand and ran noiselessly in the corridor. 
After running for a minute or two, be found the 
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staircase, Coining down lie saw a backdoor. He 
hastily opened it and stepped, into a narrow lane. 
The fresh wind of the dawn greeted him. He wore 
his shoes and walked briskly. 

After walking for some time he felt hungry. 
He found a snack-bar open. He spent some time 
there taking his breakfast. When he reached his 
boarding house it was bread day light. It would 
seem to others that he was out on a morning 
walk. 

When he came to his room, he saw Mayukh 
waiting for him. 

Mayukh smiled and said, “At first I thought that 
you were taking a morning walk. The servant 
informed me that you had not returned last night. 
Perhaps you were held up somewhere.” 

Monorom tried to find out whether there was 
sarcasm in his tone, but Mayukh was a deep-water 
fish. 

So Monorom explained hastily, “1 was afraid 
that 1 would not be able to return at night from 
the marriage festival. But to whom would i say 
about my apprehension ? I am not living in my own 
home, if you know what I mean”. 

Mayukh laughed aloud and said, ”J quite 
understand what you mean. Shall I seek out a 
bride for you ? Then you will return home 
ahyhow.” 

Monorom was still nervous. But he asked “Do 
you arrange also ?” 

“No, we have no concern with the god of love,” 
replied Mayukh, “Perhaps Miss Chakravorty may 
help the members of her group in choosing life- 
partners.” 

Monorom d>d not divulge his recent changed 
opinion about Champa. Previously he had nothing 
but praise for Champa. If he said anything against 
her character now, Mayukh might find some 
connection between her and his absence last night. 

So he said with a smile, “Moths gather where there 
are flowers. But we are postponing the serving of 
our tea by talking about a worthless group.” 

"All right, order tea. But I have some 
important talks with you.” 

“Now-a-days you come to visit me when there 
are important talks. Wait a few minutes, please”. 

Monorom went to the bath-room and had a 
hasty bath. When he came out in fresh clothes, 
the remnants of last night were extinct from his 
appearance. Tea was served. After a few sips 
Mayukh said, “This evening there is an important 
meeting of our committee. You must be present 
fhere.” 


■ “But I am not a member of your committee,” 
said, Monorom. 

‘‘Every member 'shall have an important role 
to play in the matter. It is serious”, said Mayukh. 

“What’s the matter ?” asked Monorom in 
apprehension. 

“Seventy-five per cent of the workers of a press 
are our members. No, no, not the press where 
you work. A strike had been in progress for some 
time. The proprietor tried to run the press with 
other workers with the help of police. Naturally 
there was a disturbance. The proprietor and some 
workers were badly injured and were removed to a 
hospital. Many workers were arrested,” Mayukh 
explained. 

Monorom asked in an agitated tone, “Tell me 
the name of the proprietor. Is it Birupaksha ?” 

‘‘How do you guess ? Do you know him ?’’ 
asked Mayukli ;n surprise. 

“He is the uncle of Champa. I noticed her 
very much agitated about her uncle when she 
visited Sitangshu Haider last night.” 

Now Monorom could understand why Champa 
came to seek Sitangshu’s help so late at night and 
why she was so much perturbed. She was deter¬ 
mined to go to the hospital at once. Monorom 
knew that Champa loved her uncle very much. 
Perhaps he had judged Champa wrongly. The 
events now explained the reason of her dejected 
look in the early hours of the dawn. But she 
should not have come back to Situngshu's place 
from the hospital so late at night, thought 
Monorom. Perhaps it was impossible for her to 
return to her house at that hour, Monorom told 
himself. 

He started when Mayukh said, “Don't you get 
upset. The condition ofBirupbabu is not so serious 
now.” 

“How do you know if 7” 

“We rang up the hospital.” 

“But why are you so much interested in his 
condition ?” Monorom asked sarcastically. 

“Because the fate of many of our members 
depends in his condition,” explained Mayukh. 

Monorom took a deep sip of his nearly cold 
tea and said, “This is why I don’t like strikes.” 

“You have said your opinon before. But you 
must be loyal to our organisation which had secured 
the service for you”. 

“Yes, yes, lam grateful. But am I expected 
to go to the jail, if necessary ?” 
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“Sure,” said Mayukh non-chalantly, “but you 
need not be afraid, as you are not involved in;this 
case. The workers were not to be blamed if they 
wanted a raise of their miserable salary. They 
were not heartless enough to push Birupbabu into 
a running machine. He acted like, a fool when he 
loitered around that big machine which was being 
run by freshly hired men.” 

“Did he fall into the machine?,, asked 
Monnorom. 

“Yes he did. Some of our members who 
did not take part in the strike were there. Why 
should they push him into the machine ? It was 
purely an accident.” 

“Will you be able to prove it before the 
magistrate V" asked Monorom. 

“Our committee will entrust you with the task 
of convincing Champa Chakravorty and her uncle 
about the innocence of the workers.” 

“You arc entrusting me with the tusk”, said 
Monorom, “the committee does not know about 
my connection with them 

“It is the same thing " 

“How same ? You are not even an office-holder. 
Please tell me your position in your organisation.” 

“I set on foot the organisation, so every body 
loves and respects me. All of them act according 
to my advice.” 

“So you arc so much interested in saving the 
organisation.” 


“Juat so. I have therefore . come to request 
you to save the members”. 

» 

“What Jean Ido? Following your wanting I 
rarely come in touch with Sachibabu. Snail 
I have to sever all connection, with Champa now ? 

“No, no, not at all” Mayukh assured Mm. 
“don’t quarrel with her. You are to see heir and 
request her not to take any action against the 
workers.” 

“If I refuse to beg her mercy ?”. 

“It will mean that you am not interested in the 
welfare of the organisation and its workers. In 
that case the committee will decide what action 
they would take againrt you,” said Mayukh drily. 

“If she refuses to listen to me ?” 

“Why should’nt she ! You are not one of her 
courtiers. Now, allow nic to take leave of you. 
You shall have to go to your press”. 

After Mayukh had left, Monorom sat deeply 
engrossed in thought. After her encounter with 
Monorom last night, Champa, might not ehtertain 
the same friendly feeling for Monorom. She might 
not lend a sympathetic ear to his pleading. In 
that case the labour oaganisation would misunder¬ 
stand him and his service would be insecure. A 
condition might be created in which it would be 
impossible for him to continue with his own work 
If he is unemployed again, he would have to try 
again for another job, he would have to say good 
bye to the prospect of his marriage with Sarbari. 

He shuddered at the ’thought. He decided to 
sec Champa, however distasteful the encounter 
might be to both of them. 

(To be Continued) 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING IN THE WORLD 

An arti.Nt wanted to draw a picture of the most beautiful thing in the world. He went and asked 
the religious teacher, “What is (he most beautiful thing in the world ?” 

“Shraddha (faith mingled with respect),” said the teacher. “You will witness it at all religious 
places.” 

r l lie ailist was not satisfied. He went to a newly married bride. She said, “The most beautiful 
thing in the world is Love. It even looks upon poverty as affluence. It makes tears sweat. Evert a 
small thing is considered much. Without Love, nothing is beautiful in the world.” 

Even then the ; rust was not fully satisfied. He put the same question to a soldier, who replied. 
There is nothing more beautiful than Peace !” 

T he artist took the thicc to heart and began to think how to draw the picture of the three— 
Shraddha. Love and Peace. 

He started for his house in a thoughiful moed. A soon as he reached the steps of his house, 
his wile and childicn came uinning and elapsed him out of love. The idea at once dawned on the 
artist, “Oh ! what 1 had been searching for is in my own house. The eyes of my children reflect 
Shraddha. The eyes of my wife show Love, and in the house there is Peace born of Love and Shraddha.” 

1 he artist at once began working, drew a picture of the most beautiful thing irt the world ant) - 
named it ‘Home*. ’ - i, 

Chandrakaat Kaji 
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THE TOMORROW 

AJIT KUMAR. NIYOGI 

XXII 


Slow days generally have weak nerves oi dull 
activities. No forward motion of thought shuttles 
through the veins slopping with idleness. No 
serious thought appears, only the rainless white 
clouds of autumn pile up in the sky ot the brain. 
Rootless fragments of events of the past with 
possibilities of green dreams of the barren desert 
shoot up at times without any bearing on the green 
grass of futurity. 


Prativa was having a journey by bed which led 
•her nowhere, like a stagnant stream without any 
tangible current. Any perceptible movement at the 
surface was of some erratic wind which knew no 
routine. Prativa had motion and no motion. 
Dreams ot inarticulate thread. Her past got 
jumbled with the uncertain future. And that 
‘thought spun up a now yarn which did not hante 
up any texture of the thought world 


A looking back held out the picture that 
Prativa spent her last month in the uncertainties 
of hopeless loneliness. Aimless undulations 
furrowed the surface of her life. 


Practically, no body darted any attention to 
her. Everybody went his way without recking the 
least for her. 


Bani would frequent the house so many times a 
day. This regularity would never fan. /vny 
leisure would mean an escape into the house ot 
Prativa, where she would pass out her umc without 
delving deep into any matter. Hyacinths ot 
subjects floated into the stream ot topics, at times 
throttling down the supple and luscious flow. 
Last one month went simply dry without the 
presence of Bani, whose warbling voice was marked 
bv a steady silence rather than resonance All 
these days appeared to be a desert breathing 
waves of loneliness. Paitiva hersell also dm not 
make any enquiry about the absence ot Bani, 
•during this period. It was simply unusual ot her 
to forget Bani for such a long time. She tried tc 
find out, what the event which had the soporific 
virtue upon her waking mind. Some sleep must 
have had occupied her open eyes and took away 
the vision. 

Bani’s nature was quite different. She would 
hardly wait for any invitation. It required, she 
would make a gatecrash without any preface 
Ordinary senliments of life did not make much 
Impression upon her. To her reasons whippe 


up by whims opened her uvenues of day to day life. 
With her permanence was death. It meant a total 
stagnation, without any movement, whether for¬ 
ward or backward. Life is nothing but motion 
and motion indicated flux and flux. 

She believed m the Buddhistic philosophy of 
the lift* cycle determined by the desire. The 
eternal flow went on from one existance to another, 
giving birth to new changes. 


l't-r her, flux was the only truth She did not 
like to suck to one friend whether male or female. 
She always flew with different sets of birds of 
variegated colour. Prom social point of orthodoxy, 
it would -and', k of unrulincss of life, calling for its 
kinks to be ironed out. fn other words, the 
untamed bird hovering at l-ght wings had to be 
impounded and chastised. 

Bin the theory of life is never a geometrical 
one It never retraces back the path. Its orbit js 
not circular, at bed, it is a spiral way resembling 
a circle fiom a distance. Bani knew if and she 
followed it with vigour. 


The mote the departure was from the old track, 
the happier she would appear, (a her opinion, 
each day of life ought to be distinct and different, 
from the previous one. A repetition or closeness 
meant death of the current day or a fall offfrom 
the cycle of life. Prativa was thinking in a dull 
fashion over her own tluead of life. 


Surely, she • ■ t into the ways of some body ; 
otherwise! how to explain the long absence. 
Dance in C lub might have had opened up an 
avenue ot new acquaintance for her. Some heaven 
must have had unveiled itself to the passion and 
thitst of Bam, who might be imbued with the 
fragrance available in heaven. But whether the 
fr Cs hly love could sense the fineness of superior 
fragrance and smell of heavenly flowers ? 


Pv lh“ way, what about Ethel ? Did any new 
tory down upon hei also, along with her Boss ? 
’ the heaven, she might be catering drinks and 
V s,cal sweetness in the party of Eden Garden, 
jercin her boss might be busy ogling the 




But a question might emerge that the maid 
servant might out run the queen's beauty and 
place. Freak ot fate nobody could predict. 
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Ethel’s body was of a good built, and her youth 
would thin out at a much later date than Bani’s. 
Moreover, Ethel was a girl from the hill. Her 
tribal origin gave her an advantage of physical, 
strength over the sweet and soft muscle of Bani. 
Her plane-birth dowered the contour of her face 
with a suave softness, but denied her of muscular 
strength, though glossiness was all around her 

existence. 

1 

But the health of Ethel, with unstinted growth 
under the sturdy care of nature, was built up for 
•any excesses. Bani did not stop to think that she 
was carrying a serpent under her own bouquet of 
flowers. When she would be lncd out, Ethel 
naturally would fall in the line. In short rail 
road set up by Bani would be utilised by Ethel for 
her own benefit. The gardener would be beyond 
the fence, while the usurper would be plucking the 
flowers 

How could Bani lose all this common sense ? 
Prativa' tried to seam her, recalling hack the whole 
past through which Bam s boat of life drifted. 

Previously, Ethel also would come on any 
excuse to show off her new high heel shoes, and 
went on smoking very hard cigars, with a mild 
explanation in her mouth. She would say to 
Prativa, “well sister, I thank you for your 
broadness of mind, lam not an orthodox Hindu 
girl. 1 am a Christian girl and our sisters in the 
hill would always smoke. It is permitted by our 
religion, though the father in the Church abstains 
form it. ’ 

Looking at the unhabitualed stepping with new 
high-heel shoes, Prativa would steal a smile and 
say, "inside the room, you can do without shoe. 
It is not a necessity. ’ 

“No madam ! This is culture. We Christians 
are more civilised than any body. We are better 
dressed than any country women. It is from us, 
you all got light. And our Lord is the light. He 
cannot bless any stinking woman." 

“Yes ! Have any number of cigarette you like. 
You can smoke freely here," was Prativa’s 
reply. 

In brief, these were the outlines of the character 
of Ethel, when she first appeared in the town from 
the hilly station of her home environs. But 
changes started surreptitiousty, as soon as she 
stepped in the city, using Bani’s house as the 
spring-board to jump upon the new vistas of 
life. 

“What a change". Prativa thought. She 
again started thinking and chuckled all alone, at 
the idea of a cafouse and repartee in heaven where 
the tnaid "servant and her mistress had heen 
racing with eaeh'bther in the drinking about. 


If by some means, they were transported to the 
garden of Eden, they would convert the garden 
into a thick and shabby forest. 

More deeply she got occupied with the thought 
of Bani. To her, she appeared to be simply a 
paradox. Bani’s father wanted to make her very 
up-to-date and enlightened and equipped with the 
knowledge of English literature and the art of 
dance and music. Now what was the difference 
between a Club girl and a call girl ? If any question 
be but to Beni regarding mofality and chastity, 
she would give a curt and straight reply that 
throughout the history, it was found that only 
the impotents and weaklings and were moralists', 
because they Jacked the courage of breaking 
through the fencings of social morality laid down 
by more mentally impotents rnd imposters. Their 
failures in the sex life and jealousy simply ran 
with vengeance, ran through all the moral codes 
of conduct. There was no justification in toeing 
the path of those half-baked men. Bani fypuld 
rather volunteer herself to a man of good muscle 
with less of education than to a scholar with sickly 
health. 

Suddenly, a letter on the bed-delivered by the 
postal peon called in her attention, and set a total 
change in the stream of thought. 

The letter came from Banamali, the elder 
brother of Prativa. The scrub of paper with a 
happy note that a better offer had reached 
Banamali from the States before he joined the 
service in London. This offer made him extremely 
happy. 

London weather bored him within this brief 
period. The gloomy atmosphere frequently 
alternated wiih drizzling rain and cloud made him 
a costly prisoner impounded in the room. 

The sky in winter was heavy weeping rain, 
always seeking chance for whimpering with dripping 
tears. In the nature an eternal divorce ruled. The 
streak of sunlight came occasionally as a filler 
to build up the broken thread. The nagging 
nature of the weather would be repeated again and 
again in a recycling process. 

Banamali was simply surprised and expressed 
his wonder in this soil of half light and shadow, 
how so many philosophers, thinkers, poets and 
scientists could be born. 

He further wrote that a creative under-tone was 
always there in England, when there was no 
Bernard Shaw, there was T.S. Elliot, Edith Sitwell, 
or some body to keep the on-going creative flow 
alive. Under this dark and lowering sky some 
buoyant atmosphere of progress was always on. 

(To be Continued ) 
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A GOVERNMENT SCHEME™ meant to do a 
wbole world of good for Bengali cinema has, 
ironically, boomeranged like anything you can 
think of ! In the beginning it looked like the best 
thing with a colour lab in Calcutta so that more 
Bengali films could be done in colour, and 
marketwise, the bazaar would be better to try up 
a bit of perfect competition with the Bombayite 
coloured spoofery—obviously the big budget ones— 
and nothing could be more welcome than this—but 
the punch came raw and solid when the West Bengal 
Government decided to impose a surcharge (to use 
it up on a colour lab) on the exhibition of colour 
films. Now, this surcharge is alright for Hindi 
flicks doing brisk business but when it comes to 
Bengali films the shape of things becomes little 
different. Not that there are many Bengali films 
in colour, but at least two are there that had been 
doing well till the clamping of the surcharge. 

Very few colour films arc there in Bengali for 
one big reason : there are no labs in Calcutt t to do 
the colour processing and the handpicked few who 
try to do the colour flicks rush cither to Bombay 
or Madras to get the job done. So the whole 
business becomes clumsy enough with more bills 
to foot and more than a Bengali producer can 
afford. It entails not only the additional expendi¬ 
ture but risks like negatives being misplaced in 
transit and deals that are not fair. West Bengal 
Government’s own production Ganadevata, directed 
by Tarun Majumder, is being processed piecemeal 
in Madras with shooting going on in Birbhonm. Mr 
Majumder, in a recent interview, said that he was 
happy with the processing being done in Madras 
but jittery about negatives getting lost in transit. 

Incidentally, colour films in Bengali in most 
cases are ecomitally viable. The recent my¬ 
thological spoofery : Baba Taraknath and Behula 
Lakhinder drive the point home. Then, there was 
another worst and idiotic film in Bengali, Sister— 
but it also did good business for the sole reason of 
colour. Encouraged by these, more Bengali 
producers are coming up, er were coming up but 
the Government proposal bounced them back. 

By way of entertainment tax the government 
is picking already rupees nine crores a year and 
the surcharge will scoop up anther live crores. 
The surcharge being effective from 17th October and 
thought to be passed on to cinebuffs with an 
increase in ticket prices turned out to be the biggest 
disappointment for all concerned with the sale of 
ticket fallen by 30 per cent. 

Naturally this made the producers who were 
interested in making colour films in Bengali chicken 


out from the scene altogether. Like the proverbial 
back to square one, they are back to black and 
white. Contradiction lies in the fact that overtaxed 
Bengali films cannot afford a chance like that. 
Hindi films can do it, because the hike in ticket 
price hasn’t chased away the people who are all 
for Hindi extravaganza. The recently released 
Hindi films in Calcutta arc a clear pointer. To be 
precise, instead of a service to the Bengali films 
the government has done the greatest disservice 
to Bengali film industry nipping off any chances of 
colour films in Bengali. 

Jyotirindra Moitra 

THE DEATH OF an angry poet, that is 
Jyotirindra Moitra’s death in October, has made 
the cultural scene in Bengal poorer. Since 
Modhubanshir Goli he had travelled far across the 
curves of IPTA onto the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
and Bhartyia Kala Kendra. His sophisticated 
approach to the medium of expression didn’t, 
obviously, appeal the dimwits in film industry. 
Only Satyajit Ray and Ritwik Ghatak could 
realize the dynamite package in Moitra. And that's 
a reason why Ray in his super documentary on 
Rabindranath had had music rendered by Moitra 
and Ghatak rn Meg hey Dhaka Tara and 

Komalgandhar. Naturally enough, hi s departure 
went unnoticed by the intef/ectual-turned-com- 
mercial Bengali lilmwallahs. 

Corn and Hash 

FREEDOM FIGHTERS had always appealed 
our filmmakers. In the grab of a genuine patriot 
they always try to cash in on the things called 
‘glorious’ in the Indian history Like fake orgasms 
of barren women they writhe in a kind of patriotic 
masterbation when jerking off films based on the 
freedom movement. The case rn point is Andolan - 
a Rakesh Khhnnile-Ncetu Singhitc affair with a 
glamour pussy sort of revolutionary mother 
exploiting the veritable mother image of Freud, Jung 
and Addler school. Putting up posters, blowing 
bridges, rhetoric speeches, populace appeal—and 
you have what they call an Andolan ! 

Ananda Ashram, Uttamkumared and Sharmila 
Tagored by Shakti Samanta is a pukka example of 
adult nursery land, and likely to stagger the 
boxoffice scoopings, at least in West Bengal. The 
job was easy for Sailajananda Mukhopadhyay's 
simple story of a doctor and his Jove affair—with 
patches of A. J. Cronin here and there ! Back to 
village stickler Uttamkumar (naturally, a brilliant 
England retured doctor) and his compounder 
Sharmila Tagore (wow !) present no problem for 
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our rural health service with picaresque touches of 
fun in picturesque locale. Ut tarn’s son Rakesh 
provides impressive acting, Utpal Dutta is just 
brilliant, Moushumi a spoilt girl lost in a wicked 
world, Uttam less appealing. Sham ilia banal and 
Ashokkumar simply unable to speak his lines. 
Even then the formula will pay off Samanta 
financially, and us ? Mot intellectually -but 
entertainigly ! 

For starters, how about being a thief to run 
some sort of orphanage ? Well, that’s what our 
number one Indian heroine Hcma Mafini docs in 
Dreamgirl ! The best of idiocy, and adult one at 
that, is a common rule with our filmmakers. 
Studman Dharmendra is there, has lo be, since 
Hema is there. In this film one sees a Dharmendra 
sans his usual exuberance to hook Hema the 
dame who gets a lot of eyes from male animals. 
Plus points are given by Prein Chopra to make the 
heebie-jeebie game a little longer - but who cares 7 
Nobody, and that’s a reason whv the film Hopped 
like hell ! ' 

Dimple with Satisli Raul and Kectu Bbaduri 
couldn't give the typical razzle-dazzle expected trom 
a Hindi film. Technically, muen below the standard, 
Satish framed in a crime tries to prove his innocence 
and ends up with a lot senseless guzzling 

Hum Kisise Rum Nahin is not actually kum nahi 
from the typical run of Hindi film story boring all 
the nerves with pungent electrical music at its 
worst. Rishi and Tarik. both chummies and good 
singers, go for a contest to get Kajal Riran. just 
then pops Rishi’s old gal back from a forecn toor 
(really, our foreign exchange service is jolly good !) 
and with her starts a marathon race of smugglers, 
kidnappers, henchmen and the like with camera 
zooming in on Amjad Rhan the big bad guy 
(very much feministent of pappa K N. Singh?) to 
pick a diamondfilled belt legally (!) belonging to 
Rishi and all that. Rajal Koran's llop-fiop-flip-fiip 
erotica plop-piops the usual to an excruciating 
limit 

fhen these was this pathetic proletarian 
Ma/door /mdabad, Kujcndi i.kumarian Mala 
Singlutc mtupretation oi skilled and unskilled 
woikers along with amateurish poverty so common 


in'Hindi Aims. Parveen Babi ar * Risi*. _^oor 
were there to give the whole thing a bit of zing- 
after a typical filmic accident there are a coupie of 
children tortured (molestation could have been 
better for variation) by the big bad men to win 
over the audience, and that’s all there to it. 

Moral : essence of good pornography is depth 
and our fiJmmcn don’t know it, so the porno turns 
into a sick joke. 

Donald Brittain 

ONE OF CANADA'S * most distinguished 
filmmakers is Donald Brittain. He specialised in 
documentary and has won 16 Canadian film awards 
and host of international honours in Venice, San 
Francisco, Leipzig, Brussels, New York as well as 
an academy award nomination this year for the 
feature documentary Volcano : An Inquiry into the 
Life and Death of Malcolm Lowry. Brittain’s 
most recent film is Henry Ford's America. 

The Message and Pakistan 

AN EGYPT-LIBYA co-produttion The Message 
is hased on the rise of Islam. Its script is said to 
have been approved by eminent Muslim Arab 
scholars The film has been showing for over a 
year now and reliable reports claim it to be very 
inspired and spiritual . ’What years of preaching 
cannot achieve, this film most effectively succeeds 
in doing.’ Pakistan Times, in a recent editorial, 
has appealed (he authorities for a public exhibition 
of the film in Pakistan 

A newsreport from Lahore says two persons 
were arrested m Drigh Colony, Karachi, for showing 
Kabhi, Kabhie an Indian film on VCR. In fact, 
VCR piray of Indian films in Pakistan is too 
common an. offence. 

Old Indian songs which are of considerable 
inteicst to many Pakistanis, will now be recorded 
in Pakistan. But the rendering will be in Pakistani 
voices. 

Very much disputed Pakistani hit Bharosa— 
according to a Pakistani film critic is ‘full of comic 
mix-ups and casual caricature’. With unusual 
happenings the film is no better than an average 
Bomba, work sans the technical finesse. 


(C»md Jrvm pupe J2) 


At present the greatest differences m perfor- 
nian.es between men and women arc found to be 
in the long distance events. The reason might be 
that women have been competing in these events 
for only a few years. In spite of it their perfor¬ 
mances even here arc imptoving most rapidly. 

According to the report, the rate of improve¬ 
ment of women’s swimming records is greater than 
the corresponding improvement in men’s records. 

Women hold the speed teccid for swimming the 
English Channel in both directions and the study 
says it would require very strong national male 


teams lo defeat the East German fem le swimmers 
and runners. Statistical figures reveal that in some 
respects eomptitivc equivalence has almost arrived. 

The study has concluded that it was social pre- 
concept tons and not biological handicap which 
prevented women from competing in so many events 
until recently. 

Since pre-conceptions, prejudices and psycho¬ 
logical barriers and now being gradully removed, 
the days are not far behind when women will 
receive due recognition of their physical aptitude 
and strength. 
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